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CHAPTER I. 



OEIOIN OF THE IRISH PEOPLE. EARLY NOTICES 07 IRELAND. 

. Thbee appears to be no doabt that the first inhabitaots of Ireland were derived firom ths 
same Celtic stock which supplied Graul, Britaio, and Spain with their original population. 
Her lang:nage, the nnmeroos monuments she still retains of that most ancient sapentitiott 
which the first tribes who poured from Asia into Europe are known to have carried with 
them wherever they went, sufficiently attest the true origin of her people. Whatever 
<4iscority may hang round the history of the tribes that followed this first Blastern swanii« 
and however opinions may still vary, as to whether they were of the same, or of a difie- 
ieDtrace,it seems, at least, certain, that the Celts were the first inhabitants of the western 
parts of Europe ; and that, of the language of this most ancient people^ the purest dialect 
now ezistinff is the Irish. 

It might be concluded, firom the near neighbourhood of the two islands to each other, 
that the fortunes of Britain and Ireland would, in those timea^ be similar ; that, in the 
yarioas cluing and mixtures to which population was then subject, fhxn the successive 
incursions ofnew tribes from the East, such vicissitudes would be shared in common by 
the two islands, and the same flux and reflux of population be felt on both their shores. 
Soch an assumption, however, would, even as to earlier times^ be rash; and, how 
little founded it is, as a general conclusion, appears from the historical fkct, that the 
Romans continued in military possession of Britain for near four hundred years, without 
a single Roman, daring that whole period, having been known to set foot on Irish 
ground. 

The system of Whitaker and others, who, from the proximity of the two islands, assume 
that the population of Ireland must have been all derived from Britain, is wholly at 
variance, not merely with probability, but with actual evidence. That, in the general 
and compulsory movement oi the Celtic tribes towards the west, an island, like Ireland, 
within easy reach both of Spain and C^ul, should have been left unoccupied during the 
long interval it uMist have required to stock England with inhabitants, seems, to the highest 
degree, improbabia But there exists, independently of this consideration, strong evidence 
of an early intercourse between Spain and Irefand, in the historical traditions of the twb 
oonntries, in the names of the diftrent Spanish tribes assigned to the hitter by Ptolemy, 
and, still more, in the sort of notoriety which Ireland early, as we shall see, acquired, and 
which could only have arisen out of her connexion with those Phoenician colonies, 
throngh whom alone a seduded island of the Atlantic could have become so well known 
to the world. 

At a later period, when the Bel^^c Ganls bad gained snch a footing in Britain, as to 
begin to encroach on the original Celtic inhabitants, a remove still farther to the west 
was, as usual, the resoorce of this people ; and Ireland, already occupied by a race speak- 
ing a dialect of the same language,---the language common, at that period, to all the 
8 
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Celts of Europe,— aflbrded the refuge from Gothic invasion* which they required. It has 
has been shown clearly, from the names of its mountains and rivers, — those unerring 
memorials of an aboriginal race, — that the first inhabitants of the countrv now called 
Wales must have been « people whose language was the same with that of the Irish, u 
the mountains and waters of that noble country are called by Irish names.t At what 
time the Belgae, the chief progenitors of the English nation, began to dispossess the 
original Celtic inhabitants, is beyond the historian's power to ascertain; as is also the 
question, whether those Beige or Fir-boigs, who are known to have passed over into Ire- 
land, went directly from Gaul, or were an oflTset of those who invaded Britain. 

But however somo of the ingredients composing their population may have become, in 
the course of time, common to both countries, it appears most probable that their primi- 
tive inhabitants were derived from entirely different sources; and that, while Gael 
poured her Celts upon the shores of Britain, the population of Ireland was supplied from 
the coasts of Celtic Spain4 It is, at least, certain, that, between these two latter coaa- 
tries, relations of affinity had been, at a very early period, established ; and that those 
western coasts of Spain, to which the Celtic tribes were driven, and where aflorwar^ 
PhcBnician colonies established themselves, were the very regions from whence thie 
communication with Ireland was maintained. 

The objections raised to this supposed origin and intercourse, on the ground of the rude 
^tote of navigation in those days, are deservmg of but little attention, it was not lightly, 
or without observation, such a writer as Tacitus asserted, that the first colonizing expedi- 
tions were performed by water, not by land ;{ and however his opinion, to its whole 
extent, may be questioned, the result of inquiry into the affinities of nations seems to 
iiave established, that at no time, however remote, has the interposition of sea presented 
fniich obstacle to the migratory dispositions of mankind. The history, indeed, of the 
Polynesian races, and of their common origin — showing to what an immense extent, over 
the great ocean, even tfcft simplest barbarians have found the means of wafling the first 
rudiments of a people|| — should incline us to regard with less skepticism those coasting 
and, in general, land-locked voyages, by which most of the early colonization of Europe 
was eficcted; — at a period, too, when the Phoenicians, with far more knowledge, it is pro- 
bable, of the art of navigation, than modem assumption gives them credit for, were to be 
eeen in the Mediterranean, the Baltic, the Atlantic,— every where upon the wateriL 
With respect to the facilities of early intercourse between Ireland and S|Ntin, the distance 
from Cape Ortegal to Cape Clear, which lie almost opposite to each other, north and 
south, is not more than 150 leagues, — two thirds of which distance, namely, as far as the 
island of Ushant, might all have been performed within sight of land.lT Reserving, how* 
ever, all farther investigation into this point, till we come to treat of the different colo- 
nies of Ireland, I shall here endeavour to collect such information respecting her early 
fortunes as the few, but pregnant, notices scattered throughout antiquity afibrd. 

With one important exception, it is from early Greek writers alone that our first 

* Without entering here into the etlll undecided question, ae to whether the Belgas were Celts or Goths, I 
■ball merely observe, that the fkir eonclusion from the following passage of Cssar is, that this people wen 
of a Gothic or Teutonic desopnt. 

" Cum ab his qunreret, quncivitates quant«qae in armis essent, et quid in hello poesent, sic reperiebat; 
plerosque Belgas esseortos ab Oerroanis; Rhenuroque antiquitus transductos, propter loci fertilitatem ibi 
eonsedisse ; Galloeque, qui ea Inca incolerent, eipulisMi."— />• BsU. OaU. lib. ii. e. 4. 

t Lhuyd*s Preface to his Irish Dictionary, in the Appendix to Nicholson's Historical Library.— Uiuyd 
extends his remark to England as well as Wales. " Wlioever takes notice," he says, '* of a sreat number of 
the names of the rivers and mountains throughout the king.lom, will And no reason to doubt but the Irish 
most have been ilie inhabitants when those names were imposed on tliem." In other words, the first inba- 
hitanu of Britain and Wales were Celts of Gael. 

The author of Mona Antique has, without intending it, confirmed the truth of Lbuyd*s remark, by stating 
that the vestifei of old habitations still to be seen on the heaths and hills of Anglesey, are called, to this day, 
Cyttie'r Gwyddelod, or the Iriahmen's Cottages. These words, too, it appears (see Prefoce to 0*Brien*s Irish 
Dictionary,) " should more pro^rly and literally be rendered Irishmen's habitations, or seats ; for the Irish 
word Caihair, of which Ceiiir is a corruption, signifies either a city or town, or habitation.** 

X That the Irish did not consider themselves as being of Gaulish origin, appears from their having uni- 
formly used the word Gall to express a foreigner, or one vpeaking a difl*erent language. 

S Nee terra olim, sed classibus advehebnntnr. qui mutare sedes qunrebnnt. — Otrman. c. 2. 

I *• A comparison of tbeir languages (those of the Polynesian races) has fornished a proof, that all the 
most remote insular nations of the Great Ocean derived their origin from the same quarter, and are nearlv 
related to some tribes of people inhabiting a part of the Indian continent, and the Isles of the Indian Archi- 
pelago.**— FriCcAord'* Eastern Origin qf tke CeMe J^tions. 

Dr. Rennet, in noticing somo doubts respecting the circumnavigation of Africa by the Egyptiana, aaya 
sensibly, " Since so many of these (ancient) authoritirs concur in the behalf that Africa had been sailed 
round, we cannot readily guess why it should be doubted at present, unless the modern* wish to appro- 
priate to themselves all the ftinctions and powers of nautical discovery.'*— On (As Qepgrapkieal fiftUm ^ 

IT See Smlth*s History of Cork, hook, i. chap. i. According to Anpian, the Spaniards for his tioM need to 
perform the passage to Britain, with the tide in their fovonr, in half a day.—** auando in Britaanlaai, and 
cam Mta maria Uansvehuntur qu» quidmn trajectio dimidiati diei est.'*— Iftenco. 
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f 2imp8e« of the British islei, in their silent course through past ages, are obtained ; nor 
was It till a comparatively late period that the Greeks themselves became acquainted 
with their existence. The jealousy with which the Phosnicians contrived to conceal 
from their Mediterranean neighbours these remote sources of their wealth, had prevented, 
tven in the time of Homer, more than a doubtful and glimmering notion of a Sea of Isles 
beyond the Pillars from reaching the yet unexcursive Greeks. Enough, however, had 
transpired to awaken the dreams alike of the poet and the adventurer; and while Homer, 
embellishing the vague tales which he had caught up from Phmnician voyages,* placed 
ID those isles the atwdes of the Pious and the Elysian fields of the Blest,! the thoughts 
of the trader and speculator were not less actively occupied in discovering treasures with- 
out end in the same poetic regions. Hence all those popular traditions of the Fortunate 
Islands, the Uesperidcs,^ the Isle of Calypso,— creations called up in these ** unpathed 
waters,** and adopted into the poetry of the Greeks, before any clear knowledge of the 
realities had reached them. In the ** Argonautics,**} a poem written, it is supposed, 
nore than 500 years before the Christian era, there is a sort of vague dream of the 
AUanlic, in which Ireland alone, under the Celtic name of lernis, is glanced at, without 
ainr reference whatever to Britain. It is thought, moreover, to have been by special 
tDlormatioD, direct from the PhoBnicians|| that the poet acquired this knowledge; as it 
appears from Herodotus, that not even the names of the Cassitcrides, or British Isles, 
were known in Greece when he wrote; end the single fact, that they were the islands 
from which tin was imported, comprised all that the historian himself had it in his power 
to tell of them. 

The very first mention that occurs of the two chief British Isles is in a worklT written, 
if not by Aristotle, by an author contemporary with that philosopher, — the treatise in 
oaestion having been dedicated to Alexander the Great. The length of time, indeed, 
luring which Sie monopoly of the trade in tin by the Phosnicians was kept not only invio- 
late, but secret, forms one of the most striking marvels of ancieOt history. For although, 
as fhr back as about 400 years before Herodotus wrote, there had reached Homer, as we 
have seen, some feint glimpses of an ocean to the west, which his imagination had peo- 
pled with creations of its own, it was not till the time of Aristotle** — near a whole cen- 
toiy after — that the Mossilian Greeks hsd learned to explore those western regions them- 
selves, and that, for the first time, in any writings that have come down to us, we find 
the two chief British islands mentioned, in the authentic treatise just referred to, under 
their old Celtic names of Albion and lerne. 

It is from a source, however, comparatively modern — the geographical poem of Festus 
Avienus—that our most valuable insight into the fortunes of ancient Ireland is derivedr 
In the separate expeditions undertaken by Hanno and Himiico beyond the Straits, while 
the former sailed in a southern direction, the latter, shaping his course to the north, alonff 
the ahores of Spain, (the old track of Pbosnician voyagers between Gades and Gallicia,) 
stretched from thence across the ocean to the (Estrumnides, or Tin Isles. Of this expe- 
ditioo, a record, or journal, such as Hanno has iefl of his Periplus, was deposited by 

* "That H<mie.- had the opportuDitiet mentioned, and that he did not neglect to improve them, will beet 
appear by eoniidering what be bne really learned flrom the Phmoiciane. Tbit will be a certain proof of hie 
iMvinf convened with ihem."—BUekweU, Inquiry inU UU Uf* and fVritingt <if Homer, aecL 11. 

t 'O Toiwv woATWf roc rofftiurcLt o^p^ftuui m *va w^ata «r»( iCn^txt irro^tLetc, mnBetfo/utvof Ji xms 
wktmtf Mou mt «xx<cc Afrrat (ol ynf •mfimc diiMvf tm/to) iftm^a tov T«r v/xiCofp vry^Aot X*^^ **^ 
f HAvrMv mlm.^^rabon, lib. iii. 

I Plotarch.de Facie in Orb. Lun.-— Hetiod. Tbeofon. 

I Written, it it vuppoeed,' by Onomacrituf. a cotemporary of Piiittratua. There appears to be no food 
for doubting the high antiquity of this poem. The treatiae, in defence of iu auibenticity, by Ruhn* 



kenlua, who shows it to iiave been quoted by two ancient f rammarians, seems to have set the question at 
net. (Epist. C'rit. 9l) Archbishop Usher, in refbrrint to the mention of lerne in this poem adds, that " the 
BMsana ibemaelvee eoold not produce such a tribute to their antiquity:" (iicclesiar. Aniiq. c. 16 j) and Can- 
dan, to ieeare a share of the hifh honour for his country, first supposes that a nameless island, deeeribed by 
tlwpoet, most be Britain; and then changes the sole epithet by which it is described, foj^one more raited to 
kit parpos* :— *' Qa« neeesiarid sit hac nostra, AttMMvt X*P^^* *^ ^^ albicantem terram dixisee qaam antt 
paneulos verras Nsrer vfi/aMS-tf-tty, pro XM/jurt^s-tf?, vocasse videatur."— OBiarf«, Britan. 

I **Nempe edoctos A Phanielbns, Orvcisenim tunc temporis h»c loea ersnt inaeoessa."— JBecAare, OMf. 
Sas. Hb. I. c. 39. The epithet, Cronian, applied by this Orphic poet to this sea In the neighbourhood of 
Um Byperboreana, la, according to Toland, purely Irish; the word Groin, in that Unguage, signifyiof 



TUiClivaosUnee of Ireland having been known to the Argonauts, is thus aUuded to by a Dutch wrilar 
of tbs rixtanth century. Adrian Junius: 

" Ilia ego sum Gratis olim glacialis lerne 
Dicta, et Jason i pappls bene cognita naotis." 

•• The Athealans had alrvady, in this philoiopher*i time, ai he himself mentions (<Seoa«nic. i. »; omn 
■ — " to seeaiv to themselves the monopoly of the Trrian market, by baylnf up all the lean. 
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Himiloo in one of the temples of Carthage, and still existed in the fimrth century, when 
AvienuB, having access, as he mentions, to the Panic records, collected ftom thence those 
corioas details which he has preserved in his Iambics,* and which furnish by far the most 
interesting glimpse derived from antiquity of the early condition of Ireland. The (Estmm- 
nides, or Sciily Islands, are described, in this sketch, as two davs' sail from the larger 
Sacred Island, inhabited by the Hibemi; and in the neighbourhood of the latter, the island 
of the Albioues, it is said, eztend&f Though the description be somewhat obscure, yet 
the Celtic names of the two ereat Islands, and their relative position, as well to the 
(Estrumnides as to each other, leave no doubt as to Britain and Ireland being the two 
places designated. The commerce carried on by the people of Gades with the Tin Isles 
IS expressly mentioned by the writer, who adds, that " the husbandmen, or planters, of 
Carthage, as well as her common people, went to those ides," — thus implying that she 
had established there a permanent colony. 

In this short but circumstantial sketch, the features of Ireland are brought into view 
far more prominently than those of Britain. After a description of the hide-covered boats^ 
or currachs, in which the inhabitants of those islands navigated their seas, the populoos- 
nessof the isle of the Hiberni, and the turfy nature of its soil, are commemorated. But 
the remarkable fact contained in this record — itself of such antiquity — is, that Ireland 
was then, and had been from ancient times, designated " The Sacred tsland." This refe- 
rence of the date of her early renown, to times so remote as to be in Himilco*s days 
ancient, carries the imagination, it most be owned, far back into the depths of the past, 
yet hardly farther than the steps of history will be found to accompany its flight. Re- 
specting the period of the expeditions of Hanno and Himilco, the opinions of the learned 
have differed ; and by some their date is referred to so distant a period as 1000 years 
before the Christian era4 Combining the statement, however, of Pliny, that they took 

Elace during the most flourishing epoch of Carthage,) with the internal evidence furnished 
y Hanuo's own Periplus, there is no doubt that it was, at least, before the reign of Alex- 
ander the Great that these two memorable expeditions occurred. Those ** ancients,** 
therefore, from whom the fame of the Sacred Iflland had been handed down, could have 
been no other than the PhcMiicians of Gades, and the Gallician coasts of Spain, who 
through so many centuries, had reigned alone in those secluded seas, and were the dis- 
pensers of religion, as well as of commerce, wherever they bent their course.|| 

At how early a period this remarkable people began to spread themselves over the 
globe, the inscription legible, for many an age, on the two Pillars, near the Fount of the 
Magi, at Tanglers, — *• We fly from the hce of Joshua, the robber," — bore striking testi- 
mony.ir Nothing, indeed, can mark more vividly the remote date of even the maturity 

• " Httc noa ab inls PanieoruM aBnalibiM 
Prolata lonfo tempore edldisnus tibi.'* 

FUL Jfvienus^ i$ OHi MoHUwl 

It would appear from tbit, tb&t the records lo wbicb Avieaoa bad aooen. were wricten in Punie,—^ cir- 
eumttance which, if true, sayt Dodwell, would afford ajirobable reaaon for tbe name of Himilco having been 
•o long unknown to tbe Greeks :— " Ea causa satis verisimilis ease potuit cur tamdid Qnecos laieurit Hiailoo, 
etiam eos qui coUegsB meminerint Hannonis."— DiMsrf. d§ Ptri^U HamunU «Caf«. 

t ** Astbinc duobua in Sacram, aie Tnralam 
Dixere prisci, solibus eursus rati est. 
Use inter andaa multum eeapitem Jadt, 
Eamque latft gens Hibernorum col it. 
Propmqua rursus insula Albionum patet. 
Tarteaiisque in terminoa OBstrumnidum 
Negociandi moa erat, Cartbaginia 
Etiam colonis, et vulgus inter Herenlia 
Agiuns columnaa bcc adibant nquora.** 

One of tbe reaaona assigned by Dodwell for rejecting tbe Periplaa of Hanno, as a work fabricated, after bia 
death, by some Sicilian Gosek, is tbe occurrence of Greek names instead of Phcsnidan for the diilerent nlaoet 
mentioned in It. This objection, however, does not apply to tbe account of Himilco, as reported by Avienua, 
in which the old names Gadir, Albion, and Hlbernia declare auflldently their PtMBBician and Celtic 
original. 

Speaking of tbe Argonautics and tbe record of Himilco. Bishop Btilliogfleet aaya, ** Tbeae are undonbtod 
testimonies of tbe ancient peopling of Ireland, and of fbr greater authority tlMtn tlMae domeatic annala now 
BO niicb %xUA\tA.—A%Uptitiu vftk» Britiah diuvAes, c & 

X Nous croyons done, que cette expedition, a du prte^der Hteiode de trente ou quarante ana, et qa*oii 
pout la fixer vers mille ans avant T^re Cbr6tienne.— OssseKn, BteJUrdU* sur la Oeogrtpki» du Jineieua. 

§ Et Hanno, Cartbaginis potentia florente, cireumveetus a Gadibus ad flnem Arabia, navigationeoi 
earn prodidit scripto: sieut ad extcra Europs Boaoenda misaua eodem tempore Uimilcc—Pfin. AU. BitL 
lib. ii: c. 67. 

I Bee, for a learned and luminous view of the relations of ancient Irelaad with the East, Lord Roaaa*s 
Vindication of the Will of the Rt. Hon. Henry Flood. 

T Procop. Vandal, lib. 3. c 10.— Even this is by Bishop Cumberland considered too stinted a niifn sf tine 
for their colonisations. ** Tbey aeem to me/* Jm aaya. ** to have bad much more time to maka tkeir ptarau- 
tions than that learned man (Bocbart) thought of; for, an I nnderaund their biatory, tbey had tiflM ttom 
about Abraham's death, which was about 370 years before Josbua Invaded Canaan, flpon wMeb BodMrt 
begina.**— AMe« on Oc Sifiukrtmim ^ Osnaan and Ef^pL 
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of their empire, than the iropresBive fiict, that the famed temple which they raised, at 
Gades, to their Hercules, was, in the time of the Romans, one of the most memorable 
remains of ancient days.* Not to go back, however, as far as the period, little less than 
1500 years before oar era, when their colonies first began to swarm over the waters, we 
need bat take their most prosperous epoch, which commenced with the reign of Solomon, 
and sappofiing their sails to have then first reached the Atlantic, the date of the pro- 
bable colonization of that region mast still be fixed high iu time. In the days of Hero- 
dotus, by whom first vaguely, and without any certain knowledge of a sea beyond the 
Straits, the importation of tin from the Cassiterides is mention^, it is hardly too much 
to assume that the PhoBuicians had, for some time, formed a settlement in these islands. 
That they must have had a factory here is pretty generally conceded if but a people, 
whose system it was to make colonization the basis of their power, were assuredly not 
likely to have lefl a position of such immense commercial importance unoccupied ; %nd 
the policy, first taught bjr them to trading nations, of extending the circle of their cus- 
tomers by means of colonies, was shown in the barter, which they thenceforward main- 
tained with the British Isles— exchanging their own earthen vessels, salt, and brassy for 
the tin, lead, and skins produced in these islands.} 

There are grounds for believing, also, that to the Phoenicians, and consequently to the 
Greeks, Ireland was known, if not earlier, at least more intimately, than Britain.} We 
have seen that, in the ancient Poem called the ** Argonautics," supposed to have been 
written in the time of the Pisistratide, and by a poet instructed, it is thought, from Phce- 
nician sources, lerne alone is mentioned, without any allusion whatever to Britain ; and 
in the record preserved by Himilco*s voyage to these seas, while the characteristic features 
of the Sacred Isle are dwelt upon with some minuteness, a single line alone is allotted to 
the mere geographical statement that in her neighbourhood the Island of the Albiones 
extends. 

Another proof of the earlier intimacy which the PhcBuician Spaniards maintained with 
Ireland, is to be found in the Geography of Plolemy, who wrote at the beginning of the 
second century, and derived chiefly, it is known, from Phoenician authorities, his infor- 
mation respecting these islands. For while, in describing the places of Britain, more 
especially of its northern portion, this geographer has fallen into the grossest errors, — 
placing the Mull of Galloway to the north, and Cape Orcas or Dunsby Head to the 
eastfjl — in his account of Ireland, on the contrary, situated as she then was beyond the 
bounds of the Roman Empire, and hardly known witliin that circle to exist, he has ahown 
considerable accuracy, not only with respect to the shores and promontories of the island, 
bot in most of his details of the interior of the country, its various cities and tribes, lakes, 
rivers, and boundaries. It is worthy of remark, too, that while of the towns and places 
of Britain he has in general given but the new Roman names, those of Ireland still bear 
on his map their old Celtic titles ;ir the city Hybernis still tells a tale of iar distant times, 
and the Sacred Promontory, now known by the name of Carnsore Point, transports our 
imagination back to the old Phoenician days.** When it is considered that Ptolemy, or 
rather Marinus of Tyre, the writer, whose steps he implicitly followed, is believed to 

* Diodor. Sicnl. lib. Iv. 

t "During this commerce, it can tcarce bo doubted that there might be ettablithed. on the diflforent 
eoasts, fkclories for the greater convenience of trading with the natives for tking, furs tin, and such other 
commodities as the respective countries then produced.**— JlMi^rMil, Druidum Revivtd^ ColUet. Wb. No. VII. 

MMi «c;^flcc, nau x<'^}ixmiturA irpoc tovc *»ynpoue, — Strab, Geograph, lib. iii. 

$ It may appear inconsistent with the claim of Ireland to priority of reputation, that the virhole of the 
Cusataridea were, in those days, called the BriUnnic Isles,— a circumstance which, taken as implying that 
the olhara bad derived their title from Britain, and had so far merged their reputation in hers, would 
dovbtless indicate so ftir a preeminence on her part. The name Britannia, however, which, in Celtic, 
■wana a land of metals, was applied gonerically to the whole cluster of the IMn Isles,— the IMe of Man and 
tlHwa of Scilly included.— and being, therefore, a title common to all, could not imply, in itself, any supe* 
riority of one over anotlier. Whether tin has been ever found in Ireland is doubtful; but lead mines, which 
wwre, at least, equally a source of lucre to the Phoenicians, have been, not long since, discovered and 
worked. 

I ** By ao error in tJie geographical or astronomical observations preserved by Ftolemy, the latitudes north 
or this point (the Novantnm Chersonesus, or Rens of GallowayJ appear to have been mistaken for the 
loagitudes, and consequently this part of Britain is thrown to the east.*'— AMm on Richard qf Cirtnet^tr. 

T** Ireland plainly preserve, in her topography, a much greater proportion of Celtic names than the map 
0r aay other country."— Cil«/«i«r*« CaUdamia, vol. i. book i. chap. i. 

** ** lo the remote ages of Phcsnician commerce, all the western and south>westem promontories of Europe 
wan eonsaerated by the erection of pillars or temples, and by religious names of Celtic and primeval anti* 
qolty : tliis Is expressly staled by Strabo. These sacred headlands multiplied in proportion as new discov«> 
rfcs ware made along the coasts.**— £«tt«rs qf Cobtmhantu, *y 0*Ceaiier, Letter Third. The learned writer 
aide in a sota:— **Tbe Sacrum Promontorium. or south-western headland of Iberia Antique, was Cape St. 
Viaeent. That of Ireland was Carne-soir point, as stated by Ptolemy.'* This headland of Carnsore woold 
It tte firat to meet the eyes of the Pbosnician navigators in their way from Cornwall to Ireland. 
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hive foanded his cfeognpbiotl descriptions and maps on an ancient Tyrian Atlas,* this 
want of aboriginal names for the cities and places df Britain, and their predominance in 
the map of Ireland, prove how much more anciently and intimately the latter island must 
bave been known to the geographers of Tyre than the former. 

Bat even this proof of her earlier intercourse with that people and their colonies, and 
her proportionate advance in the career of civilization, is haitlly more strong than tba 
remarkable testimony, to the same effect, of Tacitus, by whom it is declared that, at Um 
time when he wrote, ^ the waters and harbours of Ireland were better known, through 
the resort of commerce and navigators, than those of Britain.'*! From this it appears that, 
though scarce heard of, till within a short period, by the Romans, and almost as strange 
to the Greeks, this sequestered island was yet in possession of cliannels of iotercourat 
distinct from either ; and that while the Britons, shut out from the Continent by their 
Roiftan masters, saw themselves deprived of all that profitable intercourse which they 
had long maintained with the Vencti, and other people of Gaul, Ireland still continued to 
eoltivato her old relations with Spain, and saw her barks venturing on their accustomed 
courw, between the Celtic Cape and the Sacred Promontory, as uiey had done for cen* 
turies before. 

Combining these proofs of an early intercourse between Ireland and the Phconician 
Spaniards, with the title of Sacred bestowed on this island in far distant times, it can 
hardly be doubted, that her pre-eminence in religion was the chief source of this dis- 
tinction ; and that she was, m all probability, the chosen depository of the PhcBoician 
worship in these seas. By the epithet Sacred, applied to a people among the ancients^ 
it was always understood that there belonged to them some religious or sacerdotal cha- 
raoter. In this sense it was, that the Argippei, mentioned by Herodotus,^ were called 
a Holy People; and the claim of Ireland to such a designation was doubtless of the same 
venerable kind. It has been conjectured, not without strong grounds of probability, that 
it was a part of the policy of the Phosnician priesthood to send out missions to their dis- 
tant colonies, on much the same plan as that of the Jesuits at Paraguay, for the purpose 
of extending their spiritual power over those regions of which their merchants had 
possessed themselves ;} and it is by no means unlikely that the title of Sacred, bestowed 
thus early upon Ireland, may have arisen from her having been chosen as the chief seat 
of such a mission. 

The fact, that there existed an island devoted to religious rites in thejse regions, has 
been intimated by almost all the Greek writers who have treated of them ; and the posi* 
tion, in every instance, assigned to it, answers perfectly to that of Ireland. By PlutarchU 
it is stated, that an envoy despatched by the Emperor Claudius to explore the British 
Isles, found on an island, in the neighbourhood of Britain, an order of Magi accounted 
holy by the people : and, in another work of the same writer,ir some fabulous wonders are 
related of an island lying to the west of Britain, the inhabitants of which were a holy 
race; while, at the same time, a connexion between them and Carthage is indistinctly 
intimated. Diodorus Siculus also gives an account, on the authority of some ancient 
writers, of an island** situated, as he says, "over against Gaul;" and which, from its 

* " It has been thowa by Bremer (D« F\naibui Oeofraphorum PtoUmm^ 4^.,) & writer quoted by Heeren, 
**tbat Ptolemy's work itself, as well as tbe accompanying charts, usually attributed to a certain Acatlio- 
demon, who lived at Alexandria in the fifth century, were, in reality, derived fVom Phonician or Tyrian 
■oureee;— in other words, that Ptolemy, or, more properly ipeaking, Marinus of Tyre, who lived but a short 
time before liim, and whose work he only corrected, must have founded his geographical descriptions and 
maps on an ancient Tyrian Atlas.**— See HwmC» HUtoriUl Rutarthea, vol. iii. Append. C. 

t " Melius aditu«i portusque, per commercia et negoeiatorefl,cngniti."— TVKtt. j^rUol c 84. An attempt baa 
been made, by some of tbe commentators, to deprive Ireland of most of the adrantages of this testimony, by 
tbe suggestion of a new and barbarous reading, which transftrs the word ^' melius" to the preceding sentence, 
and is not less unjust to tbe elegant Latinity of the historian, than to the ancient claims of the country of 
which he treats. It is. however, gratifying to observe that, in spite of this effort, the old reading in general 
maintains its ground; though, with a flreling hut too characteristic of a certain class of Irishmen, Arthur 
Murphy has, in his translation, adorned the new one. 

I Llb.il. 

I " I believe it will be found that many of their regular prieMs, the Magi, or Oours, did (as the regulars of 
modem tirnen and religions have done) settle missions amongst the nations in thoM most distant part8.**-> 
m»^9 Inquiries eonetming the Firgt Inh^hitanU^ Lmguof. 4«. ^f Emrtf. Sir Isaac Newton, too, as quoted 
by Pownall, says, *' With these Phmnicians came a sort of men skilled in religious mysteries." 

jj In Niimfi. 

IT De Foe. in Orb. Lunc. " Marcelhis, who wrote a history of Ethiopian allkirs, savs, that such and so 
treat an island (the Atalaniis) once existed, is evineed by those who composed histories of things relative 
to tbe external sea. For they relate that, in those times, there were aeven ielandt in tka Atlantic Sea sacred 
to Proserpine."— iVocAw on (As ThMm». quoted in Clark§*» Maritime Dieeeneriee.^ 

Bee, fbr the traditions in India respecting the White Island of the West, Asiaatie lYansaetiona, vol. ii. 
** Riran*ya and 8u>varn*eya (says Major Willbrd) are obviously the same with Erin and Juvemia,or Ireland. 
Attotber name for it is SuryaDwipa, or the Island of the Sou, and it is probably the old Oardea of Piflibaa 
of tht western my thologists."—l-*»ay en Os Sserirf IWss «» Os IFssf. _^ ^. 

** Thii island has been claimed on tbe part of several coantrien. The editor of fNodonia, in a abort solo 
on bis Index, suggests that it may have been meant fur Britain :— " Vide num de Anglla intellici qoMt." 
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pontion and siie, the rites of san-wonhip practieed by its people, their Roand Temple^ 
their study of the heavens, and the skill of their musicians on the harp, mi^ht sufficiently 
warrant the assumption that Ireland was the island so charaeterized, cud not the too 
fimciful colouring of the whole description rather disqualify it for the purposes of sober 
lestiroony, and incline us to rank this Hyperborean island c^ the historian along with his 
Isle of Panchea and other such fabulous marvels. At the same time, nothing is more 
pnrfmble, than that the vague, glimmering knowledge which the Greeks caught up occa- 
sionally from Phoenician mercmmts, respecting the sun-worship and science of the Sacred 
Island, leme, should have furnished the writers referred to by Diodorus with the ground- 
work of this ftncifbl tale. The size attributed to the island, which is described as ** not 
less tlwn Sicily,** is, among the many coincidences with Ireland, not the least striking; 
and, with respect to its position and name, we find, that so late as the time of the poet 
Glaodian, the Scoti or Irish were represented as in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Hyperborean Seas.* 

But the fragment of antiquit}r the most valuable for the li^ht it throws upon this point, 
is that extracted from an ancient geographer, by Strabo, in which we are told of an 
island near Britain, where sacrifices were offered to Ceres and Proserpine, in the same 
manner as at Samothrace.f From time immemorial, the small Isle of Samothrace, in 
the .£gean, was a favourite seat of idolatrous worship and resort; and on its shores the 
Cabiric Mysteries had been established by the Phoenicians. These rites were dedicated 
to the deities who presided over navigation ;l and it was usual for mariners to stop at this 
island on their way to distant seas, and offer up a prayer at its shrines for propitious winds 
and skies. From the words of the geographer quoted by Strabo, combined with all the 
other evidence adduced, it may be inferred that Ireland had become the Samothrace^ m 
it were, of the western sees ; that thither the ancient Cabiric gods had been wafted by 
the early colonizers of that region ;{ and that, as the mariner u^ on his departure fVom 
the Mediterranean to breathe a prayer in the Sacred Island of the East, so, in the seas 
beyond the Pillars, he found another Sacred Island, where to the same tutelary deities of 
the deep his vows and thanks were oSered on his safe arrival. 

Id addition to all this confluence of evidence from hi^h authentic sources, we have 
likewise the traditions of Ireland herself, — pointing invariablv in the same eastern direc- 
tion, — her monuments, the names of her promontories and hills, her old usages and rites^ 
all bearing indelibly the same oriental stamp. In speaking of traditions, I mean not the 
iiUeB which may in later times have been grafted upon them ; but those old, popular 
remembrances, transmitted from age to age, which, in all countries, furnish a track for 
the first footsteps of history, when cleared of those idle weeds of fiction by which in time 
they become overgrown. 

According to Strabo, it was chiefly from Gades that the Phoenicians fitted out their 
expeditions to the British Isles; but the traditions of the Irish look to Gallicia as the 
quarter from whence their colonies sailed, and vestiges of intercouree between that part 
of Spain and Ireland may be traced far into past times. The traditionary history of the 
latter country gives an account of an ancient Pharos, or light-house, erected in the 
neighbourhood of the port now called Corunna, for the use of navigators on their passage 
between that coast and Ireland ;|| and the names of the tribes marked by Ptolemy, as 



Sowland insitts it can be no other than hie own Isle of Aof letee ; while Tbiand fixes its 
Western Isles of Scotland ; and the great Swedish scholar Hudbeck, places it boldly in the i 



site in the 
peninsula of 
Scandinavia. 

* Seotamqoe vago mucrone seeutui 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibui undas. 

D» III. Cons. Honor, v. 59. 

Mardanns Beracleota, too, describes Ilibemia as bounded on the north by tbe Hyperborean Sea. 

t #wi» maj ?»«>•? wj^ *n B^rmtnur, »*d' «r o/mm tmc w Set/ucd^auuv ti^i Tur i^/u«Tg«r XdU Tar 
K^irv m^MTHwrm^ lib. iv. 

f L'ile de Samothrace acquit une grande c^libritA ches toutes les nations maritimes. par la reputation 
qn^lte avoit d'etre eontacrees sp6cialenient aux Oivinites tut^laires des iiavigateurs. On alloit y prier lee 
Dieuz d'aecordler dse vents fkvourables, et sollidter des apparitions ou Epiphanies des Dioscur^s."— />vp«is, 
Orig. 4» tmu lot C«/««, torn iv. premidre partie. See, for the appearance of these twin stars, or fires, to 
Orinens and his Argonautic companions at Samothrace, Diodorus, lib. 4. In some of the old Irish tradi* 
lions, tboes African eearovers, called Fomorians, who are aaid to have visited these shores in ancient 
timee, are represented as worslupping cvruin stars, which had "derived a power f^um the God of Um 
8ea."-8ee IfttttiM. p. 87. 

i **That the Atlantian. or Cabiric, superstition prevailed in Ireland, there cannot be a doabt.*"— Asv. O, 
JL #k»cr. On tAs OMrU MfoUrieo, vol. ii. 

I There is a remarkable coincidence between this tradition and an account given by .£thicus, the eosmo- 
crapiierjof a lofty Pharos, or lighthouse, standing formerly on the sea-coast of Gallicia. and serving as a 
teaeon in the direction of Britain :— •* Secundus angnlus intendit, ubi Brigantia Civitas site est GalteoB. at 
•Itiaslmnai Fhamm, et inter pauca memorandi operis ad speculam Britannia.** Whether the tranetatton I 
iMva given of the last three words of this passage convey their real meaning, I know not ; but ^ti^T"^ 
hae* Dilfeertn monoanoed unintelligible. The passage ia thus noticed by Casaubon, in a note on Btrato, 
lib. 3:— **iEthicQS in HIapaaia deacriptlona amtsimrcqjuadam Fari meminit.'* 
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iohtbitififif tboie parts of the Irish coast facing Gallicia, prove that there was a large 
iDfosioo of Spaoini population from that quarter. 

So irresistible, indeed, is the force of tradition, in favour of a Spanish colonization, 
that eveiT new propounder of an hjrpothesis on the subject is forced to admit this event 
as part of his scheme. Thus, Buchanan, in supposing colonies to have passed from Gaol 
to Ireland, contrives to carry them first to the west of Spain ;'^ and the learned Welsh 
antiquary, Lhuyd, who traces the origin of the Irish to two distinct sources, admits one 
of those primitive sources to have b^n Spanish.! In the same manner, a late writer,} 
whob on account of the remarkable similarity which exists between his country's Round 
Towers and the Pillar-temples of Mazanderan, deduces the origin of the Irish nation from 
the banks of the Caspian, yields so far to the current of ancient tradition, as, in oon« 
ductinff his colony from Iran to the West, to give it Spain for a resting-place. Even 
Inoes,{i one of the most acute of those writers who have combated the Milesian ^ten- 
sions of the Irish, yet bows to the universal voice of tradition in that country, wiuch, as 
he says, peremptorily declares in favour of a colonization from Spain. 



CHAPTER II. 

ANTIQinXY OP THE IRISH PEOPLE. 

In those parts of the Spanish coasts with which the Irish were earljr conversant, the 
Phtsnicians became intermixed with the original race, or Celts; and it would appear, 
fh>m the mixed character of her ancient religion, that Ireland was also peopled from the 
same compound source. 

The religion the Celts brought with them to this island, was the same, we may take 
for granted, with that which their kindred tribes introduced into Spain, Britain, and Gaul. 
That corruption of the primitive modes of adoration into which the Canaanites early 
lapsed, by converting into idols the rude stones and pillars set up by their fathers but as 
sacred memorials, and transferring to inanimate symbols of the Deity the veneration due 
only to himself— this most ancient superstition of which the annals of human faith bear 
record, is still traceable in the old traditions and monuments of Ireland. The sacred 
grove and well — the circle of erect stones surrounding either the altar or the judgment- 
■eat — the unhewn pillars, adored, as symbols of the Sun, by the PhcBnicians — the sacred 
heaps, or Carnes, dedicated to the same primitive worship — the tomb-altars, called Crom- 
lech, supposed to have been places as well of sepulture as of sacrifice — and, lastly, those 
horrible rites in which children were the " burnt oflferings,** which the Jewish idolators 
perpetrated in a place called from thence the Valley of Shriek ing,|| while, in Ireland, the 
scene of these frightful immolations bore the name of Magh-Sleacth, or the Place of 

*Tbe opinion of Buchanan on the point will be found worthy of attention. "It is," he aajra. "an 
nntranring tradition, and with many marka of truth to conflrm it, that a multitude of Spaniards, whether 
driven from their homes by the more powerful among their f^llow>countrymen, or, on account of the increase 
ofpopulation, emigrating of themselves, did pass over into Ireland, and take possession of the places oeigh< 
bouring to that island.'* He adds firiher : " It is not probable that the Spaniards, leaving Ireland at their 
becks,— a country nearer to them, and of a milder temperature,— should have landed first in Albyn ; but 
rather that, first making their descent on Hiberaia, they should afterwards have sent colonies to Britain.*'— 
Lib. ii. c. 17. 

t Preface to his Glossography.- In one of his letters to Mr. Rowland, Lhuyd says, in speaking of the Irish, 
**For, notwithstanding their histories (as those of the origin of other nations) be involved in fabulous 
aecounU, yet that there came a Spanish colony into Ireland is very manifest." O'Brien, also, in the Pre- 
fuot to his Dictionary, follows the same views:- "The Act of the old Spanish language having been brouaht 
▼ery anciently into Ireland is not the less certain, and that by a colony of the old Spaniards, who co-inha* 
bited with the Gadelians.*' 

1 Popular History of Ireland, by Mr. Whitty, part i. 

§ '* Since the Irish tradition will absolutely have the inhabitants of that country come from Spain."- 
CriUdl Etsay, vol. ii. dissert, i. chap. 3. A no less determined opponent of the Milesian history, though (kt 
infbrior to Innes in learning and sagacity, concedes, also, on this point to traditional anthority. "At the 
■ame time, still farther be it from me to deny my assent to the tradition that a people, coming laitflroin 
Spain, did settle here at a very early period."— GaMMTs &rietur€§ on UU Eeeleriatticat andLiUrurf Mtt»rg 
ta Iftitnult sect. 4. 

I Jeremiah, vii. 31, 33. This valley was also named Tophet, ftom the practice of beating tlit dnuns, 
daring the ceremony, to drown tlM criea of tlw diildren ■acrificed in Uie fire to Moloch. 
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iSIaoghter,'*'— of all these known and acknowledged features of the ancient Celtic wor- 
ship, of that superstition which spread wherever the first races of men dispersed them- 
selves, there remain, to this day, undoubted traces and testimonies, not only in the 
traditions and records of Ireland, but in those speaking monuments of antiquity which 
are still scattered over her hills and plains. 

Combined with this old and primitive system of idolatry are to be found, also, a namt>er 
of rites and usages belonging evidently to much later and less simple modes of worship. 
There may be traced, indeed, in the religious remains of the Irish, the marks of three 
distinct stages of superstition; namely, that first rude ritual which their Celtic progeni- 
tors brought with them from the East; next, the introduction of images somewhat 
approaching the human shape; and, thirdly, those monuments of a more refined system 
of fire-worship which still embellish this country. While some of their rites and names 
of deities are traceable directly to the Pbosnicians, there are other religious customs 
which seem to have been derived, through the means of this people, from Persia.t It 
was on the whole the description of religion likely to spring up in a country into which 
a variety of modes of devotion and doctrine had been imported ; and it is well known 
that the Phoenicians, with that utter iodifiTerence to diversity of worship which forms one 
of the most striking differences between the Pagan and the Christian religionist, set no 
limit to the varieties of creed and ritual, with which, in their career over the globe, they 
furnished their colonies. Being in constant communication with Persia, for the sake of 
the Eastern trade, it was even a part of the commercial policy of this people to encourage 
an intercourse, on religious subjects, between their Eastern and Western customers, of 
which they themselves should be made the channel, and so convert it to their own 
advantage in the way of trade. 

The mixed nature, indeed, of the creed of the ancient Irish seems to be intimated in 
their mode of designating their own priesthood, to whom they applied as well the Persian 
as the Celtic denominations; calling them indifferently either Magi, or Druid& Thus, 
those Magi described, in the Lives of Sl Patrick, as warning the king against the con- 
sequences of the new faith, are, in the ancient Hymn of Fiech, on the same subject, 
denominated Druids. 

The great object of Phoenician adoration, the Son, was, under the same name of Baal, 
or Bel, the chief deity of the Irish. Even the very title of Beel-Samen, or Lord of Heaven, 
by which the Phoenicians, with outstretched hands, invoked their God,| was preserved 
in the Pagan worship of Ireland ;} and the Festival of Samhin, or Heaven, the great 
Cabiric divinity, (honoured, under the same name at Samothrace,) marked one of the 
finir divisions of the Irish year. That the worship of the Sun formed a part of the Pa^n 
system which St. Patrick found established on his arrival, appears from the followmg 
passage of his Confession: — **That Sun whom we behold, rises daily, at the command of 
Crod, for our use. Yet will he never reign, nor shall his splendour endure ; and all those 
who adore him will descend wretchedly into punishment. But we believe and adore the 
true Son, Christ "|| Even to our own days the names of places, — those significant 
memorials, by which a whole history is sometimes conveyed in a single word, — retain 
vestiges of the ancient superstition of the land , and such names as Knoc-greine and 
Tuam Greine, ** Hills of the Sun," still point out the high places and cairns where, ages 
since, the solar rites were solemnized. It will be found, in general, that names formed 
firom the word Grian, which, still in the Irish, as in the old Celtic language, signifies the 
Son, and from which, evidently, the epithet Grynsus, applied to Apollo, was derived* 
marked such places as were once devoted to the solar worship.ir Thus Caime-Grainey, 
or the Sun*8 Heap, Granny's Bed, corrupted from Grain Beacht, the Sun*s Circle, dtc. 

* ** Ma|b-81eactta, wo eilled from an idol of the Irish, named Crom-Cruacb— a itone capped with fold, aboot 
wlikb atood twelve other rough ttonee. Every peofrie that conquered Ireland (that », every colony eeta- 
bJiahed in Ireland) worshipped this deity, till the arrival of St. Patrick. They sacrificed the flrst-born oC 
every tpeeiee to this deity; and Tighernmas Mae Pollaigh King of Ireland, commanded sacrifices to this 
deity on the day of Saman, and that both men and women should worship him jyrostrated on the ground, 
till they drew blood ftom their noses, fhreheads, ears, and elbows. Many died with the severity of this 
wortbiD. and hence it was called Magh-Sleaeth.**— FM. JlfS& quoted in the CoUtetan, i» R§b, mitru. 
No. XII. 

t See Borlase, book ii. ch. 93. ** On the Resemblance betwixt the Druids and the Persians.'* 

t T«c x**t*^ ^O*'' **f '''^'^ ou^Afwt ir^ot Tov 'Hxio?.— •£iMe6. PriBparaU lib. i. c. 7. 

i TevT«v yt0 ^nwt due? fye/uif o? ^uere? wtxnu w^U9 BEEAZ AMHN nMKvufnt^ • otti «r«^ ^Ufft Xv^mc 
OiMiyeir* — Pkih. Bjfb. tx Sanekaniatk. See Orellius on this passage, Ybr his view of 8anchoniathon*t aeeoont 

of UM p ro g re a s of Idolatry, " a cultu arbornm et plantamm ad soils astronimque cultum, a FetiseUHW ad 
BahsJamum.** 

I Nam Sol isce qnem videmus Deo Jubente, propter nos quotidll oritur, sad nunquam regnabit, neqmpar* 
■iMMt splendor c(jus. sad et omnes qui adorant eum in pmnam miaari mal< deveafcent. Nos aatem 
tl aionumis floton varum, Christum.— 4t PaMeH Oni^teXe. 

f Mm, Riban. flerlptor prol. 1 M. 

4 
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From the same aflsociations, a point of land, in the neighbourhood of Wexford, is called 
Grenor, or the Place of the Sun's Fire ; and the ancient town of Granard, where there 
existed, in the fiflh century, a sacred well of the Druids, and where also St Patrick is 
said to have overturned an altar of the Sun, and erected a church in its place, was so 
named from being a site of the ancient Irish worship. On like grounds, the appellation of 
Grange is supposed to have been given to that curious cavern near Drogheda, which, 
from the manner of its construction, as well as from the pyramidal obelisk* found in its 
recesses, is thought to have been consecrated, like the caves of the Mithraic worship, to 
the Sun.f Among various other monuments of solar worship through Ireland, may be 
noticed the remains of a cromlech, or tomb-altar, near Cloyne, which bore, originally, 
the name of Carig Croith, or the Sun's Rock. 

Wherever the sun has been made an object of adoration, the moon has naturally shared 
in the worship; and, accordingly, in Ireland this luminary was adored under the sacred 
name of Re. While some of their mountains, too, appear to have been dedicated to the 
sun, we meet with Slieve-Mis, in the county of Antrim, signifying Mountains of the 
Moon. Those golden ornaments, in the shape of a crescent, which have been found 
frequently in the Irish bogs, are supposed to have been connected with this lunar worship^ 
and to have been borne by the Druids in those religious ceremonies which took place on 
the first quarter of the moon's age4 

. The worship of fire, once common to all the religions of the world, constituted also a 
part of the old Irish superstitions; and tlie Inextinguishable Fire of St. Bridget was but 
a transfer to Christian shrines and votaries of a rite connected, through long a^es, with 
the religious feelings of the people. Annually, at the time of the vernal equinox, the 
great festival of La Baal-tinne, or the Day of the Baal-Fire, was celebrated ;} and throuffh 
every district of Ireland it was strictly ordered that, on that niffht, all fires should be 
extinguished; nor were any, under pain of deatli, to be a^fain lighted till the pile of 
sacrifices in the palace of Tara was kindled. Among the Persians the same ceremony, 
according to Hyde, still prevails: aAer tbeir festival of the 24th of April, the domestic 
fires are every where extinguished, nor would any ^ood believer rekindle them but hy a 
taper lighted at the dwelling of the pricstH A similar relic of Oriental paganism extsts 
also in Jerusalem, where, annually, at the time of Easter, a sacred fire is supposed to 
descend into the Holy Sepulchre, and of the tapers lighted at its flame a considerable 
traffic is made by the priests. To this day the custom of making bonfires on the first 
night of May prevails throughout Ireland; — the change of the period of the festival from 
the vernal equinox to the commencement of May having been made soon after the 
introduction of Christianity, in order to guard against its interference with the holy 
season of Lent 

With the worship of fire, that of water was usually joined by the Gentiles; and we 
find, in like manner, particular fountains and wells were held sacred among the Irish. 
Even that heresy, or, at least, variety of opinion, which is known to have prevailed among 
the Easterns on this subject, existed also in Ireland; as we are told, in the Tripartite Lite 
of St. Patrick, of a certain Magus, or Druid, who rega.rded water alone as an object of 
reverence, considering fire to be an evil genius.ir Hence, by his own wish, it is added, 
he was buried under a stone in a certain well, in Mayo, which had been long venerated 
by the people under the name of the King of tlie Waters. In another history of St. 

* It wai to a stone, we know, of this pjrramidal shape, that the PhcBnieians of Emeia oflbred up tbeir 
vows, invoking it, as a symbol of the sun, by the mystic name Elagabalus.— See OtMra, vol. i. cb. ft.— Thia 
stone, like most of tboce dedicated to the sun, was black ; and it is rather remarkable that, at BlonebMiffe, 
which is supposed in general to have been a temple consecrated to the sun, the altar-stone has been latdy 
diseovered, on examination, to be black. 

t " The monument at the New Grange exactly points oat to ns the manner in which the Mitbratkeavwn 
is connected wib the Mithraiic pyramid."—" The narrow passage, in fact, and the stone bowls of tlds Irisb 
grotto are merely the counterpart of those in the eave of Trophonias, the pagodas of Hindostan, and the 
pyramids of Egypt."— Ater, n <Jb CoHrie MgtUriu, vol. ii. The reverend writer adds, that " tbe island of 
Ofygia, which I'lutarch affirms to lie due west of Britian. most certainly be Ireland, and no other.** 

X See, for a description of these crescents, CoUeetan. No. XIII. Goagb*a (^mden, vol. iii.— A ba8.rBlief, 
found at Autun. of which there is an engraving given bf MontfkuGon, represents a Gallic Dmid holding in 
bis right hand a crescent resembling the moon at six dajrs old; ** which,** adds Montfkucon, ** agrees ao 
exactly with that religious care of the Druids not to celebrate tbe ceremony of tbe mistletoe except on tlw 
sixth day of the moon, that I think it cannot be doubted but that this crescent, which is of tlw siae of the 
moon at that age, respects that rite of the Druids.**— jffiicif. Expiiq. vol. ii. part. ii. book v. 

$ To this day. the annual ren: which tbe Ibrmers pay to tbeir landlords, in tbe month of May, is called bf 
them Cloa'naBealtinne, or the rent of BaaPs firs. 

I See account of this ceremony, fromChardin, in Dupais, Oricine des Cultes, torn. v. 160. *' Tout le pnipto 
crMale achate aus8it6t de ces bougies,** This mode of iacreasing tbeir income, savs Hyde, Is resortediD nr 
tlwB in addition to tbeir tithes :— ** PnKer deeimaa excogitantnt allum sacerdotalem reditum wagmn 
modnm.** 

IT L. 8. c. 90 — ** This reminds ua of tbe old OrienUl contests between the worshippers of fire aad tioaa of 
water, and leads to a conclusion that aonie connexion bad existed between Irelana and renols |Wliof tbe 
East."— X^ajgaa, Eeckrimttical HUiarf f\f Irttmnd, vol. i. chap. 5. 
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Pitrick it 18 mentioned, as the motive of this holy man for visiting Slane, that he had 
beaid of a fountain there which the Magi honoured, and made offerings to it as to a god.* 
Eten in oor own times tho Irish are described, by one well versed in their antiquities,! 
ts bemg in the habit of visiting fountains, or wells, more particularly such as are in the 
neighbourhood of an old blasted oak, or an upright unhewn stone, and hanging rags upon 
the branches of the trees. When asked their reason for this practice, the answer of the 
oUeet among them is generally, we are told, to the effect that their ancestors did the 
■use, and that it was designed as a preventive against the sorceries of the Druids. There 
is scarcely a people throughout the East, among whom this primitive practice, of hanging 
]iieces torn from their garments upon the braoches of particular trees, has not been found 
to prevail. The wild-olive of Africa,} and the Sacred Tree of the Hindus,} bear usually 
strong upon them this simple sort of offering ; and more than one observant traveller in 
the &st has been reminded, Inr this singular custom, of Ireland. 

Tliere are, however, some far less innocent coincidences to be remarked between the 
Irish and ESastem creeds. It is, indeed, but too certain that the sacrifice of human victims 
formed a part of the Pagan worship in Ireland, as it did in every country where the solar 
god, Baal, was adored. On the eve of the Feast of Samhin, all those whom, in the 
month of March preceding, the Drnids had, from their tribunal on Mount Usneach, con- 
demned to death, were, in pursuance of this solemn sentence, burned between two fires.|| 
In genera], however, as regarded both human creatures and brutes, the ceremony of 
passing them between two fires appears to have been intended not to affect life, but 
merely as a mode of periodical purification.ir Thus, in an old account of the Irish rites, 
it is said, '*Tlie Druids lighted up two blazing fires, and having performed incantations 
over them, compelled the herds of cattle to pass through them, according to a vearly 
custom." But it cannot be denied that, to a late period, some of the most horrible fea- 
tures of the old Canaanite superstition continued to darken and disgrace the afmals of 
the Irish; for, like the Israelite idolaters, not only did they **burn incense in the high 

5 laces, and on the hills, and under every ^een tree," but also the denounced crime of 
fanaaseh and Ahaz, in ^ causing their children to pass through the fire," was but too 
fiiithfblly acted over again in Pagan Ireland. A plam, situated in the district at present 
called the county of Leitrim, to which they gave the name of Magh-Sleactb, or Field of 
Slaughter, was the great scene, as already has been stated, of these horrors of primeval 
superstition; for there, on the night of Samhim, the same dreadful tribute which the 
Carthaginians are known to have paid to Saturn, in sacrificing to him their first-bom 
children,** was by the Irish offered up to their chief idol, Crom-Cruach.ff This frightful 
ionge, whose head was of gold, stood surrounded by twelve lesser idols, representing, it 
is most probable, the signs of the zodiac ;-^the connexion of sun- worship with astronomy 

* Sir W. Betham^s Irish Antiqaarian Reaearcliep, Append. 39. 

t Lettcfi ofColumbanui, by Dr. 0*Connnr, let. iii. 

I The Aifali.— TVwmIt in Emrap* and 4friea, by Ck)lonel Keating. ** A traveller," obeerres this writer, 
** will see preciaely the like in the weat of Ireland." Mungo Park, too, speaks of the large tree called Neema 
Tooha. "decorated with innumerable rags and scraps of cloth,** and which ** nobody now presumed to paai 
Fithoat hangin(| ap something." 

§ See Sir William Ouseley's interesting Tratrels through Persia, vol. ii. Append. No. 9.— Among the trees 
thiw decorated, seen by Sir William in tne vale of Abdui, and elsewhere, he mentions one in the neighbour* 
kood of a stoM pillar; bringing to his recollection, he says, various remains which he had seen in Wuea sad 
Irelmod. 

I From an old Irish manuscript in the possession of the learned antiquary. Lhuyd, cited by Dr. O*C0nnor. 
8m also 0*Brien*s Irish Dictionary, Btol^ tinne^ where, however, the translation is somewhat diAreat (torn 
tlwt of Dr. O'Connor. 

IT The soperstition of purifying between two fires appears to have been as universal as it was ancient. 
**LBa adorateurs de feu, dit Maimonide (lib. iii. c 38.,) publidrent qui ceux qui ne ftraient point passer leurs 
•aflinapar le Iba, les expoenient an danger de mourlr."— l>iu»itt«. tom. iii. p. 740. **The narrative of an 
embassy flrom Justin to the Kh&kAn, or emperor, who then resided in a fine vale near the Irtish, mentions the 
Tartarian custom of purifying the Roman ambassadors by conducting them between ' two fires.' "—Sir. W. 
Jntm, F^ftk JMseMirts, on tkt nnart. "The more ignorant Irish," says Ledwich. " still drive their cattle 
tbrough these fires as an eflectual means of preserving them flrom future accidents;" and Martin tells us that 
the natives of the Western Isles of Scotland, which are known to have been peopled from Ireland. " when 
thay would describe a man as being in a great strait, or difficulty, say that he is between two fires of Bel." 
The oaaie superstitions practice was observed at the fbstival of the goddess Pales, at Rome. " Per flammas 
aalnisse pecus, oaluisse colnnoe."— Ortil. fhst. lib. iv. Of this old Roman ceremony, Niebuhr thus speaks :— 
** TIm Festival of Pales, the 81st, when the country people and the earliest inhabitants of Rome used to 
pariiy themselves by passing through a strong fire, as our ancestors used to kindle fires on M ayday." 

•• DIodor. Sicul. lib. «0. 

tt Dinseanchus. MS., quoted Rer. Hibemic Script, prol. 1. 93. This image was destroyed by St Patrick.— 
** la eommemoration," says O'Flaherty, "of this memorable annihilation of idolatry, I believe, the last Sun- 
day in summw is, by a solemn custom, dedicated throughout Ireland, and commonly called Domnach Crom- 
eraach. that is, the Sunday of Black Crom ; I suppose on account of the horrid and deformed appearance of 
Ikia diabolical spectre."— 0#|r/<a, part Iii. ch. xzii. " Cromcruach." says Keating, " was the same god that 
Zoroafter worshipped in Greece." To this one flighty assertion of Keating may be traced the origin, perhaps, 
of all those wild notioaa and fknclea which Vallancey afterwards promulgated. 
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having been, in all coantries, a nataral consequence of that creed, insomach that science, 
no less than poetry, may be said to have profited largely by superstition. 

How far those pillar-temples, or Round Towers, which form so remarkable a part of 
Ireland's antiquities, and whose history is lost in the night of time, mav have had any 
connexion with the Pyrolatry, or Fire-worship, of the early Irish, we have no certain 
means of determining. That they were looked upon as verv ancient, in the time of 
Giraldus, appears from the tale told bv him of the fishermen of Lough Neagh pointing to 
strangers, as they sailed over that lake, the tall, narrow, ecclesiastical round towers 
under the water,* supposed to have been sunk there from the time of the inundation by 
which the lake was formed. This great event, — the truth or falsehood of which makes 
no difference in the fact of the peri(M assigned to it, — is by the annalist Tigernach refer- 
r^ to the year of Christ 62; thus removing the date of these structures to far too remote 
a period to admit of their being considered as the work of Christian hands. 

The notion, that they were erected by the Danes,! is unsupported even by any plau- 
sible grounds. In the time of Giraldus, the history of the exploits of these invaders was 
yet recent; and had there been any tradition, however vague, that they were the builders 
of these towers, the Welsh slanderer would not have been slow to rob Ireland of the 
honour. But, on the contrary, Giraldus expressly informs us that they were built ** in 
the manner peculiar to the country.** Had they been the work of Danes, there would 
assuredly have been found traces of similar edifices, either in their own Scandinavian 
regions, or in the other countries of Europe which they occupied. But not a vestige of any 
such buildings has been discovered, nor any tradition relating to them; and while, in Ireland, 
Round Towers, or the remains of them, are found in places which the Danes never pos- 
sessed, in some of the principal seats of these people, such as Waterford and Wexford, 
no building of the kind has been ever known to exist 

In despair of being able to ascertain at what period, and by whom, they were con- 
structed, our antiquaries are reduced to the task of conjecturing the purposes of their 
construction. That they may have been appropriated to religious uses in the early ages 
of the church, appears highly probable from the policy adopted by the first Christians in 
all countries, of enlisting in the service of the new faith the religious habits and associa- 
tions of the old. It is possible, therefore, that they might, at some period, have been 
used as stations for pilgrims ; for to this day, it appears, the prayers said at such stations 
are called Turrish prayers.^ Another of the notions concerning them is, that they were 
places of confinement for penitents. But, besides the absurdity of the supposition, that a 
people, whose churches were all constructed of wood and wicker, should have raised 
such elaborate stone towers for the confinement of their penitents, wo have means of 
knowing the penitential discipline of the early Christian Irish, and in no part of it is such 
a penance as that of imprisonment in a Round Tower enjoined. The opinion of Harris, 
that they were intended, like the pillars of the Eastern Stylitcs for the habitation of soli- 
tary anchorets,} is in so far, perhaps, deserving of notice, as showing how naturally the 
eye turns to the East, in any question respecting the origin of Irish antiquities. It is 
pretended that the models of these Inclusorii, — as, according to this hypothesis, the towers 
are supposed to have been, — were brought from the East by some of those Irish monks 
who are known to have visited the places of the Holy Land. But of any such Oriental 
importation, at that period, there exists no record whatever; and Adamnan, an Irish 
writer of the seventh century, who, in a work taken down by him from the lips of a 
French traveller to the East, pives an account of the Tombs of the Patriachs and other 
bol^ wonders, makes no mention of the abodes of these Pillar Saints, nor of the models 
which they are alleged to have furnished for his country*s Round Towers. It may be 
mentioned, too, as one of the points in which the resemblanco hero assumed is wanting, 

* ** PiKfttorefl Turret ittu. qan, more patrie, arcUe lunt ei'alUe, necnon et rotaodc, lub undia inanimate, 
aereno tenpore, contpiciunt.*'— Oiraid*. Cambrens. Ditt. II. c. 9. 

t Tbe chief •uaporteni of this opinion, at well at of the notion that tbete towers were intended Tor belfriea, 
are Molyneux (^Natural History of Ireland. Diacoarse concerning the Danish Mounts, 4^ ,) and Or. Ledwich, 
in hit Antiquitiet As an instance of tlie vitality ofa misrepresentation, it may be noticed that Lynch, the 
author of the Defiance of Ireland against Giraldus, wat the firtt who mentioned, and only upon beartay, that 
the Danet were the buildert of the Round Towers.—" primi ereziste dicuntur.*' The Francitcan, walth, 
profesting to copy Lynch, converts into certainty what Lynch gave but as a report ; and on this authority, 
BO misrepresented, the learned Moljmeui, and others, found their conclusions. See, on tliis subject. Dr. 
Lanigan, chap. 33. 

X ** A pilgrimage is called Turrish in Irish, and prayers said by pilgrimt at stations are called Turriah 
prayers; a term peculiar to this country, and perhaps allutive to thete towers."— M'ttfiati Tlghe. Surv§M ^ 
HU Co. tff Kilktnny. ' ^^ 

€ " Thit opinion aeami to have been first proposed by a Dean Richardson, of Belturbet, from whom it waa 
taken by Harris, who has endeavoured to make It appear probable."— £.aii^a», Eccietiast. JHfL chap. 38. 
Tbe same opinion waa adopted alto by Doctor Milner.— Letters /tom Ireland^ LtL 14. 
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that SimoD Stylites, and bis ftoatical imitators, lived upon, not wUhifif their higb 
coiamns. 

To the notion that our Irish strnctures were intended for watch-towers or beaconsi 
there are the roost conclasive objections; — their situation being frequently on low 
grounds, where they are overlooked by natural elevations,* and the apertures at their 
summit not being suflSciently large to transmit any considerable body of light. Their 
use occasionallv as belfries may to concluded from the term, Clocteach, applied to some 
of them ; but, besides that their form and dimensions would not admit of the swing of a 
moderately sized bell, the very circumstance of the door or entrance being usually from 
eight or ten to sixteen feet above the ground, proves them to have been in no degree 
more fitted or intended for belfries, than for any of the other various modern uses assigned 
to them. 

In the ornaments of one or two of these towers, there are evident features of a more 
modem style of architecture, which prove them to have been added to the original struc- 
ture in later times ; and the same remark applies to the crucifix and other Christian 
emblems, which are remarked on the tower at Swords, and also on that of Donoughmore.t 
The figures of the Vir^n and St John, on one of the two Round Towers of Scotland, 
must have been, likewise, of course, a later addition; unless, as seems likely from the 
description of the arches in which these figures are contained, the structure itself is 
entirely of recent date, and, like the tower of Kincth, in Ireland, a comparatively modem 
imitation of the old Pagan pattern. 

As the worship of fire is known, unquestionably, to have formed a part of the ancient 
religion of the country, the notion that these towers were originally fire-temples, appears 
the most probable of any that have yet been suggested. To this it is objectea, that 
enclosed structures are wholly at variance with that great principle of the Celtic reli- 

f[ion, which considers it derogatory to divine nature to confine their worship within the 
imits of walls and roofs; — the refined principle upon which the Magi incited Xerxes to 
burn the temples of the Greek& It appears certain, however, that, at a later period, the 
use of fire-temples was adopted by the Persians themselves; though, at the same tiroei 
they did not the less continue to offer their sacrifices upon the hills and in the open air, 
employing the Pyreia introduced by Zoroaster, as mere repositories of the sacred fire.j' 
A simple altar, with a brazier burning upon it, was all that the temple contained, and at 
this they kindled the fire for their worship on the high places. To this day, as modern 
writers concerning the Parsees inform us, the part of the temple called the Place of Fire, 
is accessible only to the priests ;} and on the supposition that our towers were, in like 
manner, temples in which the eacred flame was kept safe from pollution, the singular 
circumstance of the entrance to them being rendered so difficult by its great height from 
the ground is at once satisfactorily explained. 

mil there is yet a fiir more striking corroboration of this view of the origin of tho 
Round Towers. While in no part of Continental Europe has any building of a similar 
construction been discovered, there have been found, near Bhaugulpore, in Hindostan,- 
two towers, which bear an exact resemblance to those of Ireland. In all the peculiarities 
of their shape, II — the door or entrance, elevated some feet above the ground, — the four 
windows near the top, facing the cardinal points, and the small rounded roof, — these 
Indian temples are, to judge by the description of them, exactly similar to the Round 
Towers; and, like them ateo, are thought to have belonged to a form of worship now 
extinct and even forgotten. One of the objections brought against the notion of the Irish 
Towers having been fire-temples, namely, that it was not necessary for such a purpose to 
raise them to so great a height,ir is abundantly answered by the description given of some 

* In tbe deep and leduded valley of Glendalough ttandi one of the most interesting, from its romantic ^mmI* 
tion, of all these Round Towers. 

t A print of this tower at Swords, with a cmciflz on the top, may be seen at the end of Molyneux*a 
work. 

I **Oependant. tons les aoteurs, Arabea et Persans. cit^s par M. Dyde et M. P'Herbelot, nttribuent a Zer- 
daaht r^tablinement dea Pyr^es." — Foueker, Memoiru d« FAead. tnm xxix. M. Foucher has shown, that the 
two apparently inconsistent systems,— that of Zoroaster, which introduced fire temples, and the old primitive 
mode of worshipping in the open air, — both existed together. " Pour lever ceite contradiction apparente. il 
■oAt d'obeerver que les Fvtees n*etoient pas des temples proprement dits, mais de simples oratoires, d'oft 
Ton tiroit le feu pour sacrfller sur les montagnes.** 

{ Anquetil du Perron, Zend Avesta. torn. fi. 

I Voyages and Travels, by Lord Valentia, vol. it.—" [ was much pleased," says his lordvliip. " with tiM 
sight of two very singular Round Towers, about a mile north-west of the town. They much resemble tlioee 
balldings in Ireland, which have hitherto puzzled the antiquaries of the sister kingdoms, excepting that they 
•re more ornamented. It is singular that there is no tradition concerning them, nor are they held in any 
reelect by the Hindoos. The Rajah of Jyanegur considers them as holy, and has erected a small building to 
atelter the great nnmlter of his subjects wlio annually come to worship here.*' 

IT Dr. Milner, Tour in Ireland, letter xiv. *' The tovrer at KiUlare is calculated to be four feet loftier than 
tha pillar of Trajan at Viotatr—D'AUom, 
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of tbo Pyrea, or fire-temples c^tbe Ouebrei. Of these, some, we are tdd, were raised to 
so high a point as near 120 feet,* the height of the tallest of the Irisli towers ; and an 
iotelligent travelleri in describing the remains of one seen by him near Ba^ad, says, '* the 
■miezed sketch will show the resemblance this pillar bears to those ancient columns so 
common in Ireland.*'! 

On the strength of the remarkable resemblance alleged to exist between the pillar- 
temples near Bhaogalpore and the Round Towers of Ireland, a late in^nioas historian 
does not hesitate to derive the origin of the Irish people from that region ; and that an 
infusion, at least, of population from that quarter might, at some remote period, have 
taken place, appears by no means an extravagant supposition. The opinion, that Iran 
and the western parts of Asia were originally the centre from whence population diffused 
itself to all the regions of the world, seems to be confirmed by the traditional histories of 
most nations, ss well as by the results both of philological and antiquarian inquiries. To 
the tribes dispersed after the Trojan war, it has been the pride equally both of Celtic and 
of Teutonic nations to trace back their origin. The Saxon Chronicle derives the earliest 
inhabitants of Britain from Armenia; and the great legislator df the Soeindinavians, Odin, 
IS said to have come, with his followers, from Qie neighbourhood of the Euxine Sea. By 
those who hold that the Celts and Persians were origmallv the same people,| the features 
of affinity so strongly observable between the Pagan Irish and tne Persians will be 
accounted for without any difficulty. But independently of this hypothesis, the early and 
long-continued intercourse which Ireland appears to have maintained, through the 
Phcanicians, with the East, would sufficiently explain the varieties of worship which 
were imported to her shores, and which became either incorporated with her original 
creed, or formed new and distinct rallying points of beliefl In this manner the adoration 
of shaped idols was introduced; displacing, in many parts — as we have seen, in the in- 
stance of the idol Crom-Cruach — that earliest form of superstition which confined its 
worahip to rude erect stones. To the same later ritual belonged also those images of 
which some fragments have been found in Ireland, described} as of black wood, covered 
and plated with thin gold, and the chased work on them in lines radiated from a centre, 
as is usual in the images of the sun. There was also another of these later objectsjl of 
adoration, called Kerroan KelstachjIT the favourite idol of the Ultonians, which had for 
its pedestal, as some say, the golden stone of Clogher, and in which, to judge by the 
description of it, there were about the same rudiments of shape as in the first Grecian 
Hermae.** Through the same channel which introduced these and similar innovations, 
it is by no means improbable that, at a still later period, the pillar-temples of the Eastern 
fire-worship might have become known ; and that even from the shores of the Caspian 
a colony of Guebres might have found their wav to Ireland, and there left, as enigmas to 
posterity, those remarkable monuments to which only the corresponding remains of their 
own original country can now afibrd any clue. 

The connexion of sun-worship with the science of astronomy has already been briefly 
adverted to; and the four windows, facing the four cardinal points, which are found in 
the Irish as well as in the Eastern pillar-temples, were alike intended, no doubt, for the 
purposes of astronomical observation, — for determining the equinoctial and solstitial times, 
and thereby regulating the recurrence of religious festivals The Phoenicians them- 
selves constructed their buildings on the same principle; and, in the temple of Tyre, 
where stood the two famous columns dedicated to the Wind and to Fire, there were also 

« TbeM edifices are rotondu, of about thirty feet in diameter, and raiaed in beight to a point near 190 
feet."— ibaiDay** TVavels in Persia, vol. i. part iii. chap. 43. 

t Hon. Major KeppePa Personal Narratire. vol. i. chap. 7. 

i Cluverius, Keysler. Pelloutier, and others. ** A i*efard dei Perses/* says Pelloutier, "ila ^toient cer* 
tainement le mpme peuple que lea Celtea." 

i By Governor Pownall, In his account of these and other curious Irish remains to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 1774. In speaking of one of the images, which he supposes to have been a symbolic image of 
Mithra. he remarks, that the Gaditanians usod such radiated figures, and adds. *' from the known and con- 
firmed intercourse of this Phoenician or Carthaginian colony with Ireland, all diflteulty as to this symbolic 
form ceases." Pursuing the view that naturally suggesu itself on the subject, the learned antiqaary adds, 
** Whatever the Image was, I must refbr It to the later Une of theology rather than to the Celtic Druidic 
theology of the mora ancient Irish. To the colonies, or rather to the settlements and factories of the later 
people of Carthage and Gades, and not to the original Phosnidans, I refer those several things heretofore 
and hereinafter described." 

I To a still later mythology belong the belief of the Irish in a sort of Genii or Fairies, called Sidkt, Bnp< 
poised to inhabit pleasant hills. Lantfan, vol. i. chap. 5. In the same class with the Sidhe, Vallancey places 
the Bansidhe, or Banshee.—** a young demon," as he explains it, "supposed to attend each ftimily, and to 
|ive notice of the death of a relation to persona at a disunce."— Flndjc. of jfnc. Hist, There were also the 
iaire, or Nymphs of the Sea, claimed by Vallancey as the Dec Syric; and described by Keating, aa pUtying 
around the shi|« of the Milesian heroes daring their passage to Ireland. 

IT The scholia of Cathold Magnir, quotod by 0*Flaberty, Ogygia, part iii. chap. S3. 

IkUur. Deor, 
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pedestals, we are told, whose foar sides, facing the cardinal points, bore sculptured open 
them the four figures of the zodiac, by which the position of those points in the heavens 
is marked.* with a similar view to astronomical uses and purposes the Irish Round 
Towers were no doubt constructed ; and a strong evidence of their having been used as 
observatories is, that we find them called by some of the Irish annalists Celestial Indeze& 
Thus in an account given in the Annals of the Four Masters, of a great thunder-storm at 
Armagh, it is said that " the city was seized by lightning to so dreadful an extent as to 
leave not a single hospital, nor cathedral church, nor palace, nor Celestial Index, that it 
did not strike with its flame.**f Before this and other such casualties diminished it, the 
number of these towers must have been considerable.! From the language of Giraldas, 
it appears that they were common in his time through the country ; and in thus testifying 
their zeal for the general object of adoration, by multiplying the temples dedicated to its 
honour, they but followed the example as well of the Greek as or the Persian fire- 
worshippers.) 

There remain yet one or two other hypotheses, respecting the origin and purposes of 
these structures, to which it may be expected that I should briefly advert By some the 
uses to which they were destined have been thought similar to that of the turrets in the 
neighbourhood of Turkish mosques, and from their summits, it is supposed, proclamation 
was made of new moons and approaching religious festivities. A kind of trumpet,|| 
which has been dug up in the neighbourhood of some of these towers, having a large 
mouth-hole in the side, is conjectured to have been used to assist the voice in these 
announcements to the people. Another notion respecting them is, that they were symbols 
of that ancient Eastern worship, of which the god Mahadeva, or Siva, was the object ;ir 
while, on the other hand, an ingenious writer, in one of the most learnedly argued, but 
least tenable, of all the hypotheses on the subject, contends that they were erected, in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, by the primitive Ccenobites and Bishops, with the aid of 
the newly converted Kings and Toparchs, and were intended as strong-holds, in time of 
war and danger, for the sacred utensils, relics, and books, belonging to those churchesf^ 
in whose immediate neighbourhood they stood. To. be able to invest even with plausi- 
bility 80 inconsistent a notion as that, in times when the churches themselves were 
framed rudely of wood, there could be found either the ambition or the skill to supply 
them with adjuncts of such elaborate workmanship,tf is, in itself, no ordinary feat of 
ingenuity. But the truth is, that neither then nor, I would add, at any other assignable 
period, within the whole range of Irish history, is such a state of things known authenti- 
cally to have existed as can solve the difficulty of these towers, or account satisfactorily, 
at once, for the object of the buildings, and the advanced civilization of the architects 
who erected them. They must, therefore, be referred to times beyond the reach of 
historical record. That tbev were destined originally to religious purposes can hardly 
admit of question; nor can tnose who have satisfied themselves, from the strong evidence 
which is found in the writings of antiquity, that there existed, between Ireland and some 
parts of the East, an early and intimate intercourse, harbour much doubt as to the real 

* Joeepb. Antiq. 1. triil. c 8. 

t Annal. Ult. ad ann. 095.; also "ngeniicb, and the Annals of the Foar Matters for the tame yaar. 
Tif ernacb adda. that ** there never happened before in Ireland, nor ever will, till the day of Judgment, a 
aiailar visitation.** The learned Colcan, in reftrring to this record of the annalists, describes the ruin aa 
eitending to the "church, belfries, ana Towers of Armagh;** thus clearly distinguishing the Round Towera 
from the oelfriea. 

X It is aeneraUy computed that there are now remalninv fifty^siz; but the Rev. Mr. Wright, in Ms 
aeeount ofOlendalough, makes the number sixty«two ; and Mr. Brewer (Beauties of Ireland, Introduction,) 
is of opinion, that ** several, still remaining in obscure paru of the country, are entirely unnoticed by topo- 
graphical wriurs.** 

i In speaking of the Prytanea, which, according to Bryant, were properlv towers fbr the preservation of 
the sacrsd firs, a learned writer says, ** Whan we consider that before the time of Theseus, every village in 
Attica had its Prytaaeum. we may collect how generally the flre-worship prevailed in those tiroes.**— I>iJMr- 
taUou iwm Os jttMsmm Sktnpkaria. So late aa the 10th century, when Ebn Haukal visited Pars, there waa 
not, aa he telJa ns, ** any district of that province, or any village, without a fire-temple.** 

I flee a description of these trumpets in 6ough*s Camden, and in Ck>llectan de Reb. Hibem. No. 13. 

IT flee, for the grounds of this view, Oeneralvallanoey's imaginary coincidences between the Eocad of the 
Irish and the Bavaai of the Hindoos ; as also between the Muidhr or dunstone of the former, and the 
Mahody of the Gentoos.— FiiuUcaltM qfan Muiani JHalarjf ^Jr$iMnd, pp. 160, 31S. 506. The same notion haa 
been followed up in Mr. 0*Brlen*s clever, but rather too flinciful disquisition, on the subject, lately 
published. 

•• iafiiiry j«to tks Origin mnd^frimitiv Um» tf tks IrUh Pmar-TTmer, by Colonel Harvey de Montmorency 
Morrea. 

ft Dr. Milner, a high authority on such subjects, says of these structures :— " The workmanship of them la 

eicellent, as appears to the eve, and as is proved by tlieir durability.**— JtefKiry, 4«. Letter 14. No words, 

however, can convey a more lively notion of the time they have lasted and may still endure, than dose the 

aimple fact suted in the following sentence .— ** In general, they are entire to this day ; though many 

cinirches, near which they stood, are either in ruins or totally destroyed.**— & Brtreien, en the RnaU 7bisiv«, 
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birth-placo of the now anktiown worship of which these towers remain the solitary and 
enduring monuments. 

Having now devoted to the consideration of these remarkable buildings that degree of 
attention which their connexion with the history of the country seemed to call for, I shall 
proceed to notice thoso other ancient remains with which Ireland abounds, and which, 
though far less peculiar and mvsterious, bear even still more unquestionable testimony to 
the origin and high anticjuity of her people. That most common of all Celtic monuments, 
the Cromleach,* which is to be found not only in most parts of Europe, but also in Asia.f 
and exhibits, in the strength and simplicity of its materials, the true character of the 
workmanship of antiquity, is also to be found, in various shapes and sizes, among the 
monuments of Ireland. Of these I shall notice only such as have attracted most the 
attention of our antiquaries. In the neighbourhood of Dundalk, in the county of Louth, 
we are told of a large Cromleach, or altar, which fell to ruin some time since, and whose 
site is described as being by the side of a river, ** between two Druid groves.**^ On 
digging beneath the ruins, there was found a great part of the skeleton of a human 
figure, which bore the appearance of having been oriffmally enclosed in an urn. There 
were also, mixed up with the bones, the fragments of a broken rod or wand, which was 
supposed to have been part of the insignia or the person there interred, and might possi- 
bly have been that badge of the Druidical office which is still called in Ireland, the con- 
juror*s or Druid's wand. In the neighbourhood of this ruined Cromleach is another, 
called by the inhabitants ** the Giant's Load," from the tradition attached to most of these 
monuments, that they were the works of giants in the times of old.) At Castle- Mary, 
near Cloyne, are seen the remains of a large Cromleach, called an Irish Carig Croith, or 
the Rock of the Sun, — one of those names which point so significantly to the ancient 
worship of the country ; and, in the same county, near Glanworth, stands a monument of 
this kind, called Labacolly, or the Hag's Bed, of such dimensions as to form a chamber 
about twenty-five feet long and six feed wide.|| 

Not less ancient and general, among the Celtic nations, was the circle of upright 
stones, with either an altar or tall pillar in the centre, and, like its prototype at Gilgal, 
serving sometimes as a temple of worship, sometimes as a place of national council or 
inauguration. That the custom of holding judicial meetings in this manner was very 
ancient appears from a group which we find represented upon the shield of Achilles, of 
a Council of Elders, seated round on a circle of polished stones.ir The rough, unhewn 
stone, however, used in their circular temples by the Druids, was the true, orthodox 
observance**^ of the divine command delivered to Noah, *< If thou wilt make me an altar 
of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone:" for even those nations which lapsed into 
idolatry still retained the first patriarchal pattern, and carried it with them in their 
colonizing expeditions throughout the world. All monuments, therefore, which depart 
from the primitive observance just mentioned are to be considered as belonging to a com- 
paratively recent date. 

* So called in Irish. " It is remarkable that all the ancient altars found In Ireland, and now distinguished 
by the name of Cromleachs or sloping stones, were originally called Botkal, or the House of God, and they 
•eem to be of the same species as those mentioned in the Book of Genesis, called by the Hebrews, B$Uk$l, 
which has the same signification as the Irish Boihal.**— l?«ai(for< Druidism revived, CoUeU. Hibem. Ab 7. 

From the word Bethel, the name Bntyli. applied to the sacred stones of the Pagans, was evidently derived. 
** This sort of monument,** says Scaliger, (in Euseb.) *' though beloved by God at first, became odious to him 
when perverted to idolatrous purposes by the Canaanites;**— Odit eum qudd Chananei deduzerunt ilium 
ungendi seu consecrandi ritum in ritum idololatrie. 

t In Sir Richard Hoare*s History of Wiluhire, there are representations given of two Cromleachs in 
Malabar, exactly similar to those of the British Isles. See also, Maundrell's Travels, for an account of a 
monumttnl of the same description upon the Syrian coast, *' In the very region,** says King, **of the Phmni- 
cians themselves.**— JlfejiimtfiUa Jtntiqua. King supposes this structure, described by Maandrell, to have been 
of nearly the very same form and kind as the cromleach. or altar, called Kit's Cotty House, in Kent. 

t Lmtkiana, book iii. The frequent discovery of human bones under these monumenU (kvours the opinion 
of Wright and others, that they were, in general, erected over graves. Bee, for some of the grounds of this 
view. Wright's Remarks on Plate V., Louthiana. It is. indeed, most probablo, that all the Druidical monu- 
ments, circles, cromleachs, dec, whatever other uses they may have served, were originally connected with 
iaterment. 

{ " Tbe native Irish tell a strange storv about it, relating how the whole was brought all at once, from the 
neighbouring mountains, by a giant called Parrah bough M*8hagfean, and who, they say, was buried near 
this place. "~Z.oKa. 

I For an account of various other remains of this description in Ireland, see King's Muniment. Antiq., 
vol. i. pp. 253, 254, &e. 

^ — — — w It yt^omt 

EiAT IT/ fflo-Toi^i KiBwt t%Bt m JwxXM.— i7ia< iviii. 503. 

For the credit of the antiquity of these stonee. King cbooMs to translate (trroici (I know not on what 
authority,) " rough, unhewn stones.** 

*• It appears extremely probable, that all the Cities of ReAige, of which so mnch is said In the Beripmns, 
were temples erectwl in this sircular manner.'*— ««irt/f eftke ReHgiiu eatled Druidical mnd Bebrw. 
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The ruinous remains of a circular temple, near Dundalk, formed a fMirt, it is supposed; 
of a ^eat work like that at Stonehenge, being open, as we are told, to the east, and 
composed of similar circles of stone within.*" One of the old English traditions respecting 
Stonehenge is, that the stones were transported thither from Ireland, having been brought 
to the latter country by giants from the extremities of Africa; and in the time of Giraldns 
Cambrensis there was still to be seen, as he tells, on the plain of Kildare, an immense 
monument of stones, corresponding exactly in appearance and construction wiUi that of 
Stonehenge.! 

The heathen Irish, in their feeling of reverence for particular stones and rocks, but 
followed the example of most of the Eastern nations; and the marvellous virtue supposed 
to lie in the famous Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, used in the election of Irish roonorchs, 
finds a parallel in the atizoe,^ or silvery stone of the Persians, to which a similar charm, 
in the choice of their kinsrs, used to be attributed by the Magi. Those monuments, too, 
known by the name of Rocking Stones, and (bund in Ireland as well as in Cornwall 
and Wales, appear in some respects to resemble that sort of natural or artificial wonders, 
which the Phmnicians held sacred, under the name of Beetyli, or animated stones. These 
they declare to have been fabricated by the god Ouranos, or Heaven,} the deity wor- 
shipped by the Samothracians, and also, under the title of Samhin, or Heaven, by the 
Irish. That these stones — which moved, it is said, as if stirred by a demon,|| — formed a 
part of the idolatrous ceremonies of the East, may be concluded from the mention ef tbeuit 
by some ancient writers, as having been seen at thot great seat of sun-worship, Helio- 
polis, or the ancient Balbic. In some instances it would appear that the fietyli were, in 
so fiir, unlike the mobile monument of the Druids, that they were but small and portable 
stones, worn by the religious as amulets. IT There were also, however, some answering 
exactly to the description of the Druidical rocking-stones, as appears from the account given 
in Ptolemy Hephseestion, an author cited by Photius, of a vast Gigonian stone, as he calls 
it, which stood on the shores on the ocean, and which, though it might be stirred by the 
stalk of an asphodel, no human force could remove.** It is rather remarkable, too, that, 
as we learn from a passage of Apollonius Rhodius,ff not only was this delicate poise of 

* The remaios, leeordinf to Wright, of a temple or theatre. ** It it encloeed on one >ide with a ranpart 
or ditch, and aeeme to have been a very great woric, of the same Icind with that of Stonehenge, in tag* 
land.'*— iMtAiamo. 

t Unde et ibidem lapides qnidam aliia ■iraillimi eimilique modo erecti, niqae in bodiernum conipleiantar. 
Mirum qaaliter tanti lapidee. tot eiiam, kc. kz.—Tap^rapk. Hibtm., e. 18. 

I ** .Atizden in India et in Pertide ac Ida monte natci tradit, argenteo nitore fulgentem neceMa- 

riara Magit rpgem conttituentibut.**— Plia. lib. izzvii. c 54. See ain Boethius, it Oemmit. In Borlafle*a 
AntipUHa rf C^mwU, the name of this stone is printed incorrectly Artizoe, and as no reference is given to 
the passage of Pliny where it is mentioned, the word has been taken on trust firom Borlase by all succeeding 
writers. Among others. General Valiancy has amusingly founded on tlie typographical error one of his ever 
ready etymologies. ** Now, j9H in Irish signifying a stone as well as Clocks the name of this stone of oint« 
meut. viz. jfrAwaec, may have been corrupted by Pliny into Artizoe of the Persians.**— Flnitie. jHeitnt JSBst 
^f Irdamd, chap. ii. sect. S. 

§ £t« if* crwMtf^ 8fO( Otf^of 0ifttruxt* kAwc f/u4v;^ot;( fji»)^ttne-Aficna(,r^PkUo. BfhL Btnkeley, in 
his seal to claim fbr the Druids some icnowledge of the magnetic needle, supposes these moving stones, attri* 
bated by Sanconiatho to Ouranns, to have been magnets.— wftery D$$cribtd, chap. 16. ** It was usual 
(among the Egyptians) to plsce with much labour one vast stone upon another, for a religious memorial. TtM 
stones they thus placed they oftentimes poind so equally that they were aflSscted with the least eztemal 
force J nay, a breath of wind would sometimes make them vibrate.**— JBryani, Jtnul Mf/tkol. vol. iii. The 
following accurate description of a Bocking Stone occurs in PHny :— *' Juzta Harpasa oppidum Asin cantas 
Stat horrenda, uno digito roobilis : eadem. si toto corpora impeliatur, resistens.** Lib. ii cap. 38. 

II "Eym fjin rnfjun diiort^ev §tHU to Xi'^f** '''^ f^tnvxw* e /i lo-iJW^of J'xi/uofUf /bueXAor Vityw* UHU yn^ 
nnA ^^fjiofdt. TOf tufwiTA flte/roy. — Fita Mdori, apud PkeUnm. But though Isidorus, according to thla 
sutement of his biographer Damascius, imagined some demon to be stirring within the stone, it is gravely 
ez|4aitted that he did not suppose it to be of the class of nozious demons, nor yet one of the immatenal and 
pure. 

IT Boroetimes, however, as in the case of that Betyloe which formed the statue of Cybele, and was sapposed 
to have Ikllen flrom heaven, they must have been of a larger size. See RenuiroMU d Fjibbi Bmnitr, voL v. p. 
941.; as also a DitMrtation $ur le$ BmtfUa, by M. Falconet, Mimoirt$ de VAeadimi; tom. vl. 

•• ^hot. Ub. iii. 1^ fltrMfTAf. 

ft tnm mi «/u^tfT« m^FW, luu ^luno-etro yauatf 
A/u^* tufroit* ^THXAt n /us BtiBtun^Bn mv^w, 
* fir tTf{», ^fltfcCec m^»9-icf WfifcfM^i kwomv, 
Kmrrtu >i)(Hm< vm mun fitftau—^JSrgonauL 1. 1. 

In Tenoe, by the blue waves coronass*d round. 
High o*er the slain he heap*d the raneral mound ; 
Then rear*d two stones, to mark that sacred gronnd,- 
One, poised so light that, (as the mariner sees 
With wondering gaae.) it stirs at every bree» I 

The term Xrvxa, here used, though in iu most general acceptation signifying a piHar or obaliak, wst 
■ometimea also enptored to denote a roek.— flee Dmuttgwrn^ who refors for this meaning of the word to 
Bfrwuterh, ad iMeimm, I. p. M7. 

5 
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Ibettooe produced flometimefl, ai among the Druids, by art, bat a feelinff of aacrednesa 
waa alao attached to aach prodactiona, and they were connected, aa in the Draidical ritual, 
with interment 

The sacred Hilla and Tumuli of the Iriah were appropriated to a variety of purpoaes; 
Ibr there the aacrifice waa offered by the priest, from thence the legislator or jud^ pro- 
mulgated hia decrees, and there the king, on hia inauguration, was presented with the 
Wand of Power. Of these consecrated high placea,* the moat memorable was the Hill 
of Usneach, in West Meath, as well from Uie National Convention of which it waa fre- 
quently the 8cene,t as because upon its summit, the limits of the five Provinces of Ireland 
touched ; and, in like manner as the field of Enna waa called ** the navel of Sicily,**| and 
the site of the Temple of Delphi " the navel of the earth,**} so the stone which marked 
this common boundary of the five Provinces into which the island was then divided, waa 
termed the "navel of Ire1and.**|| Here the Druids, on solemn occasions, were accustomed 
to hold their meetings ;ir according to the practice of their Gaulish brethren, who, as we 
Jleai^ from Cesar, used to assemble annually on the confines of the Carnutes, in a place 
•ccounted to be the centre of all Gaul, and there, consultinef upon all controversies 
referred to them, pronounced decrees which were universally obeyed.'^* 

In the peculiar sacredness attached to the Hill of Usneach, as the common limit of the 
five Pronvinces, we recognise that early form of idolatry which arose out of the natural 
respect paid to boundaries and frontiers, and which may be traced throughout the ancient 
auperstitions of most countries. Hence mountains, those natural barriers between con- 
tiguous nations, first came to be regarded with reverence; and it has been 8hown,tt that 
the Holy Mountains of the ancient Greeks, Asiatics, and Egyptians, were all of them 
aituated upon marches or frontier grounds. When artificial limits or Termini|| came to 
be introduced, the adoration that had long been paid to the mountain, was extended also 
4o the rude atone, detached from its maas, which performed conventionally the same im- 
portant function. From this reverence attached to boundaries, the place chosen by the 
Gaulish Druids, for their meetings, derived likewise its claim to sacredness, being on the 
confines of that tribe of Celts, called the Carnutes. 

Whenever an Irish King, or Chief, was to be inaugurated on one of their Hills, it was 
usual to place him upon a particular stone,{} whereon was imprinted the form of their 
first Chieflain*8 foot, and there proffer to him an oath to preserve the customs of the 
country. " There was then,** says Spenser, who had himself witneased the election of 
an Irish Dynaet in this manner, **a wand delivered to him by the proper officers, with 
which in his hand, descending from the stone, he turned himself round, thrice forward 
and thrice backward.''|||| In an account of the ceremonies performed at the initiation of 
the Sings of Tirconnel, we are told that, in preaenting the new king with the wand, 
which was perfectly white and straight the Chief who officiated used this form of 

* Tbe worship of mountaini, bills, and riven, among the ancient Britons, is mentioned by GiUas, "monies 

ipsos aut colles aut lluvios quibus divinua honour 4 ccco tunc pnpulo cnmulabatur," c. 9. ; and that 

such superstition was not peculiar to the Celtic tribes, appears flrom the laws which, down to the eleventh 
century, prohibited the Anglo-Saxons (Vom worshipping the tree, tbe rock, tbe stream, or fountain. — 8ee 
Pmlgrav*» Ritt and Progr u$ qf the English Commo*w$attht part i. ebap. 4. 

t li certo anni tempore, in finifous Carnutum, qua regio totius Gallie media habetur, considunt in loco 
eousecrato. Uic omnes undique qui controveraias babent conveniunt, eommque judiciis decretisque parent — 
J}§ BtUo OalUeo^ lih. vi. cap. 13. 

JDiodor. lib. v. § Strab. lib. iz. 

In lapide quodam conveniunt apud mediam jnxta castrum de Kyllari, qui locus et umbilicoB Hibemin 
dicitur quasi in medio et medullitio terre positu8.~Cap. 4. 

IT " The Dynast, or Chieftain, had certain judges under him, called Brehons, who, at ststed tiroes, sat in 
the open air, generally upon some bill, on a bench raised with green sods, where tbey distributed Justice to 
tbe neighbours."— Tfars, AntiquHia qf Ireland^ chap. zi. 

•• Cssar, lib. vi. c 13. 

tt Dulaure, Dm CiUu$ antdrieun d VldoUUrie, chap. 8. Among the Holy Mountains of Greece, this writer 
has enumerated nearly a dozen, all bearing the name of Olympus, and all situated upon frontiers. Chap. iz. 

XX Such was the homage paid to this Dieity of landmarks and boundaries, that when room was required 
for the temple of Jupiter Olympius in tbe Capitol, tlie seat of every god, except Terminus, was removed. 

$§ Tbe practice of seating^ tbe new king upon a stone, at bis initiation, was the practice in man^ of the 
countries of Europe. The Dukes of Carinthia were thus inaugurated (Joan. Boem. de Morib. Genuum. lib. 
ili.) The monarchs of Sweden sat upon a stone placed In the centre of twelve lesser ones (Olaus Magn. de 
Ritu gent septent. i. c 18.) and in a similar kind of circle tbe Kings of Denmark were orowned.— (Hist, de 
Danemarck.) In reference to the enormous weight of the stones corapcwing this last mentioned monument. 
Mallet livelily remarks, "que de tout temps la superstition a imaging qu'on ne pouvait adorer la divinity 
qu'en Oiisant pour elle dee tours de force.** 

n The practice of turning round the body, in religious and other solemnities, was performed diflferently by 
dinerent nations of antiquity ; and Pliny, in suting that tbe Romans turned ttom the left to the right, or 
sunwise, adds, that the Gauls thought it more relifions to turn ftom tbe right to tbe left, lib. zxviii. c & 
Bee the commentators on this passage of Pliny, who trace tbe enloinment of the practice in question to no 
less authorities than Pythagoras and Numa. The Celts, according to Posidonius (apud Athen. lib. iv.,) 
turned always to tbe right in worshippinf .— Tovr 3«et^ v^a^wnwo-m fin ra. J^ut TrMtfimik Tbte 
practice, under tbe name of Deasoil. or motion toeording to the course of tbe sun, ia stilT retained to tbe 
leottisb Isles.— See Jami999n*t SuUUh DUUtmmrf^ TUtaUt Hittarff rfthe Druidi, B^laie*§ O^mMff, *e. 
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wonif,—** Receive, O King ! the aoepicioas badge of your authority, and remember to 
imitate, in your conduct, the staightness and whiteness of this wand." 

80 solemn and awful were the feelings associated with their Sacred Hills by the Irish, 
that one of their poets, in singing the praises of St Patrick, mentions particularly, as a 
proof of his zeal and courage, that he ** preached of Grod in the Hills and by the Sacred 
Founts.'** With such tenacity, too, was transmitted from age to age the popular reve- 
rence for all such judgments as were issued from those high places, that so late as the 
time of Henry VIlI. the same traditional feeling prevailed; and we have it on high 
authority that, at that period, ** the English laws were not observed eight days, whereas 
the laws passed by the Irish in their hiUi they kept firm and stable, without breaking 
them for any fee or reward.'*! 

Such of these Sacred Mounts as are artificial have in general been called either 
Barrows or Cairns, according as the materials of which they are composed may have been 
earth or stones; and both kmds, though frequently appropriated to the various purposes 
just mentioned, were, it is plain, in their original destination, tombs, — such as are to be 
fbond in every region of the habitable world, and preceded, as monuments of the dead, 
even the Pyramids themselves.^ Among the Greeks, it was not unusual to erect a pillar 
upon the summit of the barrow, as in the instance of the tumulus of Elpenor, described 
in the twelfth book of the Odyssey, and still more memorably in that of Achilles, on the 
Sigean promontory, which is said still to bear traces of the sepulchral pillar, that once 
surmounted it A similar form of memorial is mentioned by antiquaries as existing in 
diflferent parts of Ireland,} and tbe great barrow at New Grange is said to have originally 
had a stone of considerable bulk upon its summit. Of the dedication of the Cairns and 
Barrows to the Sun,|| there are abundant proofs throughout antiquity ; and as from Grian, 
the Celtic name of tihe sun, Apollo evidently derived his title of Grynieus, so to Carne, 
the term, in Celtic, for these tumuli, his title Carneus is no less manifestly to be 
traced. 

The veneration of particular groves and trees was another of those natural abuses of 
worship, into which a great mass of mankind, in the first ages, lapsed; and, as happens 
in all such corruptions of religion, a practice innocent and even holy in its origin soon 
degenerated into a system of the darkest superstition. It was in a grove planted by 
himself, that Abraham ** called on the everlasting Grod," and Gideon*s ofiering under the 
oak was approved by the same heavenly voice, which yet doomed the groves of Baal that 
stood in its neip^hbourhood to destruction.lT In the reign of Ahab, the period when 
Idolatry was in its most flourishing state, we find that, besides the priests of Baal, or the 
sun, there existed also a distinct order of priesthood, who, from the peculiar worship they 
pre^ded over, were called Prophets of the Groves.** In the relicrious system of the Celts 
IS found a combination of both these forms of superstition,' and there exist in Ireland, to 
this day, in the old traditions, and the names of places, full as many and striking vesti^ 
of the worship of trees as of that of the sun. Though at present so scantily clothed with 
wood, one of the earliest vernacular names, this country Fiodha Inis, or the Woody 

* Metrical Life of St. Patrick, attrilrated to hit difciple Fiecb; but cTidently of a Bomewhat later period. 

t ** A Breviate of tbe getting of Ireland, and of the Decav of the same," by Baron Finglat, an Iriahman, 
made Chief Baron of tbe Ezcbequer, in Ireland, by Henry VIIL, and afterwords Chief Justice of tbe King's 
Beneb.— fFiir«*« Writen. 

X After comparinc tbe primeval Celtic mound with tbe pyramidal heaps of tbe East, Clarke says, " In 
fbct, tbe 8cytbian Mound, tbe Tartar T^p^, the Teutonic Barrow, and tbe Celtic Cairn, do all of them pre* 
mm a monumental form, which was more anciently in use than that of the Pyramid, because it is less 
artificial ; and a proof of iu alleged antiquity mray be deduced from tbe mere circumstance of its association 
with tbe Pyramids of Egypt, even if tbe testimony of Herodotus were less explicit as to tbe remote period of 
ita eiistenoe among northern nations."— TVorste. vol. v. chap. 5. In tbe Travels of Professor Pallas may be 
ftnind an account of tbe immense variety of these sepulchral heaps, some of earth, some of stones, which be 
aaw in traversing tbe regions inhabited by tbe Cossacks. Tartars, and Mongul tribes. 

{ Bee a^ugk't Cumdn, vol. iii.; Kiw't MunimenU Jtntiqua, book i. This latter writer, in speaking of 
New Orange, says, that it ** so completely corresponds with tbe accounts we have of the Asiatic Barrows pf 
Patroclus and or Ualyattea, and with tbe description of the Tartarian Barrows of the Bcbythian Kings, that 
in reading an account of one, we even seem to be reading an account of the other.**— Book i. chap. 6. Be' 
Jecting as vague and unsatisfkctory tbe grounds on which New Grange and other such monuments are 
attributed to the Danes, this well-informed antiquary concludes, " We may, therefore, from such strong 
leaemblance between primsval and nearly patriarchal customs in tbe East, and those aboriginal works in 
Ireland and Britain in tbe West, much more naturally infer that these sppulchrai barrows are almost with* 
oat ezeepiion the works of the first race of settlers in these countries/*— /6. 

I Billus luiieus represenu Apollo as delighting in tbe Cairn-flres.— 

** daum pius Arcitenens inoensis gaudet aoervis.**— Lib. v. 177. 

Among tbe different sorts of Cairns in Cornwall, there is one which they call Karn Leskyg, or tbe Karn of 
Bamings. 

tr Gen. ui. 33 —Judges vi. 33—38. 

** ** The Propheu of Baal four hundred and fifty, aad the Prophets of tbe Orovas, fonr hundred.**^! Kingt, 
zviii. 19. 
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Island, proves that the materials for tree worship were Dot, in former a^es, wantinjf on 
her shores. The name of the Vodii, an ancient tribe inhabiting the southern coast of 
the county of Cork, signifies dwellers in a woody country,* and Youghall, formerly Ochill, 
is said to have been similarly derived. It appears that in general the old names of 
places, whether hills or plains, are found to be words implying forests, groves, or trees. 
The poet Spenser has commeoMrated the Ireland of his day as abounding in shade and 
foliage,t and we collect from Stanihurst that the natives had been accused of living 
savagely in tho dark depths of tlieir forests. It is, indeed, alleged, by competent 
authority,! to have been made evident from an examination of the soil, that, at no very 
remote period, the country must have been abundantly wooded. 

The oak, the statue of the Celtic Jove,} was here, as in all other countries, selected 
for peculiar consecration ; and the Plain of Oaks, the Tree of the Field of Adoration,|| 
under which the Dalcassian Chiefs were inaugurated, and the Sacred Oak of Kildare, 
show how early and long this particular branch of the primitive worship prevailed. 

By some antiquaries, who affect to distinguish between the Celtic and Gothic customs 
in Ireland, the mode of inaugurating the Dalcassian Chiefs is alleged to have been 
derived from the first inhabitants or Celts ; while, on the other hand, the use of the Lia 
Fail, or Stone of Destiny, in the eeremonyt was introduced, they say, by the later, or 
Scy thic colonies. In this latter branch of the opinion, they are borne out by the ancient 
traditions of the country, which trace to the Danaans, a Scythic or Gk>thic tribe, the first 
importation of the custom. That the worship of stones, however, out of which this cere- 
mony sprung, was a superstition common not only to both of these races, but to all the 
first tribes of mankind, is a fact admitted by most inquirers on the subject. The same 
may he affirmed of every branch of the old primitive superstition ; and, therefore, to 
attempt to draw any definite or satisfactory line of distinction, between the respective 
forms of idolatry of the two great European races, i» a speculation that must be discon- 
certed and baffled at every step. A well-known dogmatist in Irish antiquities, desirous 
to account, by some other than the obvious causes, far that close resemblance which he 
cannot deny to exist between the Celtic and Gothic superstitions, has had recourse to the 
hypothesis, that a coalition between the two rituals must, at some comparatively late 
period, have taken place. IF But a natural view of the subject would, assuredly, have led 
to the very reverse of this conclusion, showing that, originally, the forms of idolatry 
observed by both races were the same, and that any difierence observable, at a later 
period, has been the natural result of time and circumstances. 

* doati Britinnlcd dicas Suhittrei, siTe, spud lylvai degenttt.—BaxUr. Oletiar. AntiquitoL BHL-' 
gmUk't County qf Cork. 

t Cantoi of Mutabilitjf ; where in defcribing Ireland, be tpeaks of "woods and foreiU wbich therein 
abound." In hia View of the State of Ireland, also, tpeaicing mora particularly of the country between 
Dublin and Wexford, ho eayt:— "Though tlie whole track of the eountry be mountainous and woody, yet 
there are many goodly valleys,** &c. Campion likewise asserts, that the island was covered with forests; 
yet, so rapid must have been their destruction, that, not much more than a century afler Spenser and 
Campion wrote, we And Sir Henry Piera, in his Chorographioal Description of the County of Meath, com* 
plaining of the want of timber of bulk, " wherewith it was anciently well stored ;** and recommending to 
parliament a speedy provision for ** planting and raising all sorts of forest trees.*'— 0»tf«c<aii, vol. i. 

I ** I never saw one hundred contiguous acres in Ireland in which there were not evident signs that they 
wore once wood, or at least very well wooded. Trees, and the roots of trees, of tlie largest size, are dug up 
in all the bogs ; and, in the cultivated countries, the stumps uf troes destroyed show that the destraction has 
not been of very ancient date.**— jfrtAwr Young, Tlrar tm Irtland. 

if AyiKfjM I^ A/ec KiXrutoy o^mxs J'^ue, — Max. T)fr. Serm. 38. 
MttfkJtdkair.—** A plain, or field of adoration or. worship, where an open temple, consisting of a circle of 
I straight stone pillara, with a very large flat stone, called cromteae. serviAs Ibr an altar, was constructed 
by the Druids, . . . several plains of this name, Magh>Adhair, were known in Ireland, particularly one in the 
eountry now called the County of Clare, where the kinfs of the 0*Brien race were inaugurated.**— 0*Bri«m*s 
Mok Dictionary. It was under a remarkable tree on this plain that the peremony of initiating the Dalcas> 
•ian Kings took place. (O'Brien, in voco MoghMle.) In the Annals of .the Four Mastera for the year 961, 
there is an account of the destruction of this Sacred Tree. 

For the origin of four of the great Dalcassian families, vix. the O'Briens, the Mac Mahon8,the 0*Kennedya, 
and the Macnamaras, see Ror. Hibomioar. Script, prol. 1. 133. 

IT The Druids, when known to the Greeks and Romans, bad united the Celtic and Scythic rituals, and 
axereised their functions both in groves and caves.**— LstfmcA, Jintiquitioo of IroUmd, p. 49. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE D&UIDSy OR MAGI OF THE IKISH. 

Tax religious system of the Pagan Irish having been thus shown, as regards both its 
ceremonies and its objects, to have been, in many respects, peculiar to themselves, it 
remains to be considered whether the order of priesthood which presided over their 
religion did not also, in many points, differ from the Priests of Britain and of Gaul. 
Speaking generally, the term Druidism applies to the whole of that mixed system of 
hierurgy, consisting partly of patriarchal, and partly of idolatrous observances, which the 
first innabitants of Europe are known to have brouorht with them in their migration from 
the East; and the cause of the differences observable in the rituals of the three countries 
where aJone that worship can be traced, is to be sought for as well in the local circum- 
stances peculiar to each, as in those relations towards other countries in which, either by 
commerce or position, they were placed. Thus, while to her early connexion with the 
Phosnicians the Sacred Island was doubtless indebted for the varieties of worship wafted 
to her secluded shores, the adoption by the Grallic Druids of the comparatively modem 
gods of Greece and Rome, or rather of their own original divinities under other names, 
may, together with the science and the learning they were found in possession of by the 
Romans, be all traced to the intercourse held by them, for at least five hundred years 
before, with the colony of Phocean Greeks established at Marseilles. 

Of all that relates to the Druids of Gaul, their rites, doctrines, and discipline, we have 
received ample and probably highly coloured statements from the Romans. Our know- 
ledge of the Irish Magi, or Druids, is derived partly from the early Lives of St Patrick, 
affi)rding brief but clear glimpses of the dark fabric which he came to overturn, and 
partly from those ancient records of the country, founded upon others, as we shall see, 
still more ancient, and so reaching back to the times when Druidism was still in force. 
With the state or system of this order, in Britain, there are no such means of becoming 
acquainted. It is a common error, indeed, to adduce as authority respecting the British 
Druids, the language of writers who profess to speak only of the Druidical priesthood of 
Gaul; a confusion calculated to convey an unjust impression of both these bodies; as the 
latter, — even without taking into consideration their alleged conferences with Phy- 
thagoras, which may be reasonably called in question, — had access, it is known, through 
the Massilian Greeks, to such sources of science and literature, as were manifestly 
beyond the reach of their secluded brethren of Britain. Even of the Gaulish Druids, 
however, the description transmitted by the Romans is such as, from its vagueness alone, 
might be fairly suspected of exaggeration; and the indefinite outline they left has been 
since dilated and filled up by others, till there is scarcely a department of human know- 
ledge with which these Druids are not represented to have been conversant Nor is 
this embellished description restricted merely to the Gaulish priesthood, but given also 
as a fiiithful picture of the Druids of Britain ; though, among all the Greek and Roman 
writers who have treated of the subject, there is .lot one — with a slight exception, 
perhaps, as regards Pliny, — who has not limited his remarks solely and professedly 
to Gaul. 

The little notice taken by the Romans of the state of this worship among the Britons, 
is another point which appears worthy of consideration. Instead of being general 
throughout the country, as might have been expected from the tradition mentioned by 
CflBsar, the existence of Druidism appears to have been confined to a few particular spots; 
and the chief seat of its strength and magnificence lay in the region nearest to the shores 
of Ireland, North Wales. It was there alone, as is manifest from their own accounts, 
and from the awe and terror with which, it is said, the novelty of the sight then afi^ected 
them,* that the Romans ever encountered any Druids during their whole stay in Britain ; 
nor did Cnsar, who dwells so particularly upon the Druids of Gaul, and even mentions 
the prevalent notion that they had origmated in Britain, ever hint that, while in that 
country, he had either met with any of their order, or been able to collect any informa- 
tion concerning their tenets or rites. The existence still, in various parts of England, of 

* NoviUt* atpectuf perculere nililM.— TlKii. JtnnuL lib. ziv. c. 30. 
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wlitt are ffeneimlly calM Drnidical moDamentfl, is insufficient to prove that Druidism 
had ever flourished in those places ; such monuments having been common to all the 
lint races of Europe,* and though forming a part of the ritual of the Druids, by no means 
necesBarily implying that it had existed where they are found. In the region of Spain 
occupied anciently by the Turditana, the most learned of all the Celtic trills, there is to 
be found a greater number of what are called Druidical remains than in any other part 
of the Penin8ula.t Yet, of the existence of an order of Druids among that people, neither 
Strabo nor any other authority makes mention. 

The only grounds that exist for extendinj^ and appropriating to the British Dniids all 
that the Greek and Roman writers have said solely of those of Gaul, are to be found in 
the single, but doubtless important, passage wherein it is asserted by Ciesar,! that 
Druidism had first originated in Britain, and was from thence derived by the Gauls. 
Presuming on the truui of this assertion, it has been farther concluded, as a matter of 
course, that idl the features of the parent were exactly similar to those attributed to the 
oflbpring ; and upon this arbitrary assumption have all the accounts, so fully and confi- 
dently given, of the rites, doctrines, and learning of the British Druids been founded. 
With respect to the statement, however, of Ciesar, an obvious solution suggests itself, 
arising naturally out of all that has been advanced in the preceding pages, and amply 
sufficient, as I tnink, to account fi>r the curious tradition which he mentions. We have 
seen, by the strong, though scattered, lights of evidence, which have been brought to 
concentre upon this point, at what an early [^riod Ireland attracted the notice of that 
people, who were, in tliose times, the great carriers, not only of colonies and commerce, but 
also of shrines and divinities, to all quarters of the world. So remote, indeed, is the date 
of her first emergence into celebrity, that at a time when the Carthaginians knew of 
Albion but the name, the renown of leme as a seat of holiness had already become 
ancient ; her devotion to the form of worship which had been transported, perhaps from 
Samothrace, to her shores, having won for her, as we have seen, the designation of the 
Sacred Island. Those who look back to the prominent station then held by her, as a 
■ort of emporium of idolatry, will not deem it unlikely that a new religion may have 
odginated on her shores; and that it was to her alone the prevalent tradition of the 
times of Cesar must have attributed the reputation of having first moulded the common 
creed of all the Celts into that peculiar form which has become memorable under the 
appellation of Druidism. 

Whatever changes this form may have undergone in its adoption by Gaul and Britain, 
were the natural result of local circumstances, and the particular genius of each people; 
while the greater infusion of orientalism into the theology of the Irish, arose doubtless 
from the longer continuance of their intercourse with the East How large a portion of 
the religious customs of Persia were adopted by the Magi or Druids of Ireland, has 
already been amply shown ; and to these latter Pliny) doubtless refers, under the same 
mistake as Cesar, when, in speaking of the Magi of difi^erent countries, he remarks of 
the ceremonies practised in Britain, that they were of such a nature as to render it pro- 
bable that they were the original of those of the Persians. The favourite tenet as well 
of Druidism as of Magism, the transmigration of the soul,|| which the Druids of Gaul are 
thought to have derived from the Massilian Greeks, might have reached them, through 
Ireland, from some part of the East, at a much earlier period ; this favourite doctrine of 
all Oriental theologues, from the Brachmans of India to the priests of E^pt, being found 
inculcated also through the medium of some of the traditions of the ancient Irish. The 
use, both by Pliny and Ceesar, of the name Britain instead of Ireland argues but little 
against the presumption that the latter was the country really designed. The frequent 

* For proofs of the adoption of circular stone templet, and other tuch monuments, by the Gothic nations, 
•M L«dwich*8 Antiquities {Pagan 8taU ef IreUmd, and it$ Rmain*,) and Pinkerton*8 Inquity, iua, part iii. 
coap. 13. 

t History.of Spain and Portugal, Cab. Ctclo. Introduction. 

I DiscipUna in Britannia repcrta, atque indc iu Galliam translau ease exiBtlmaLtnr.—De BeU. Oau. lib. 
vi. c. la 

6 Britannia hodieqno earn attonitc celebrat tantls cipremoniis, ut dedisso Persis videri possit.— PUn. AVU. 
Bi$t. lib. zxx. c. 4. On the intimation contained in this nasaate, Whitaker has founded a supposition, that, 
at some period, which he calls the Divine Age, the doctrine or the Western Druids may have penetrated so 
Ikr East; " thus solving," he says, ** Pliny's ooi^jeoturo of the Persians receiving it firom them, which must 
have been in times comparatively to which the Aiundation of Rome is hardly not a modern incident."— 
CtUie FoeaMarf. 

I The prevalence, among them, of a belief in the transmiaration of the soul, may be inferred (Vom the fkble 
nspectlngRuan, one of the colony that landed In Ireland, under Partholan, some two or three centuries 
slier the Flood. Of this ancient personage. It was believed that he continued to live, through a long aeries 
of transmigrations, till so late as the time of St. Patrick, when, having resumed the human shape, be com- 
miuiicaled to the saint all be knew of the early history of the island, and waa then baptiaed and died.— 
JVfeMwii*« lAhrarjf, chip. S.— iZsniai BMsm. Ssti^. Ep. Nunc. 
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employment of the plaral, Britannie,* to denote the whole of the British Isles, was, in 
itself by no means unlikely to lead to each a confusion. Besides, so ignorant were the 
Roman scholars respecting the ffec^raphy of these regions, that it is not impossible they 
may have supposed Britain and Iremnd to be one and the same country; seeing that, so 
late as the period when Agricola took the command of the province, they hm not yet 
ascertained whether Britannia was an island or continentf 

To his statement, that Britain was thought to have orij^nated the institution of 
Druidism, Cesar adds, that those who were desirous of studying diligently its doctrines, 
repaired in general to that country for the purpose.^ If» as the reasons I have above 
adduced render by no means improbable, the school resorted to by these students was 
really Ireland, the religious pre-eminence thus enjoyed by her, in those pagan days, was a 
sort of type of her social position many centuries afler, when again she shone forth as 
the Holy Island of the West; and again it was a common occurrence, as in those 
Druidical times, to hear said of a student in divinity, that he was ** gone to pursue a 
course of sacred instruction in Hibernia.'*{ 

While, from all that has been here advanced, it may be assumed as not improbable 
that Ireland was the true source of this ancient creed of the West, there is yet another 
point to be noticed, confirmatory qf this opinion, which is, that the term Druid, concern- 
ing whose origin so much doubt has existed, is to be found genuinely, and without any 
of the usual straining of etymolc^, in the ancient Irish language. The supposed deriva- 
tion of the term from Drus, the Greek word for an oak, has long been rejected as idle ;|| 
the Greek language, though flowing early from the same Asiatic source, being far more 
likely to have borrowed from than contributed to that great mother of the most of the 
European tongues, the Celtic. It is, however, unnecessary to go any farther for the 
origin of the name than to the Irish language itself, in which the word Draoid is found, 
signifying a cunning man, or Magus, and implying so fully all that is denoted by the 
latter designation as to have been used as an equivalent for it in an Irish version of the 
Ck)spel of St Matthew, where, instead of " the wise men, or Magi, came from the East,*' 
it is rendered, "the Druids came from the £>ist;'* and, in like manner in the Old Testa^ 
ment, Ezod. viL 11., the words "magicians of Egypt** are made "Druids of Egypt.'*ir 



CHAPTER IV. 

ANTIQUITT OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE, LEARNING OF THE IRISH MAGI OR DRUIDS. 

OuB accounts of the learning of the Irish Druids, though far more definite and satis- 
fiictory than any that relate directly to the Druids of Britain, are still but imperfect and 
vague. Before we enter, however, on this topic, a few remarks on a subject intimately 
connected with it, the ancient language of the country, will not be deemed an unne- 
ceanry preliminary. Abundant and various as are the monuments to which Ireland can 
pointy as mute evidences of her antiquity, she boasts a yet more striking proof in the 
living language of her people, — in that most genuine, if not only existing, dialect, of the 
oldest of all European tongues, — the tongue which, whatever name it may be called by, 
according to the various and vague theories respecting it, whether Japhetan, Cimmerian^ 

• Tbas CataIIaf:—'«Hane Oallin timent, hanc timent BriUnie.**— Cann. 37. 

I Hanc Oram novimimi maria tunc primam Romana daaais circumvecta iosulam eaae Britanniam affinn- 
•vix.—TTuiL Agric 10. Plutafcb. in liia Life of Csaar, aaaeru that tbe very existence of audi a place aa 
Briuin had been doubted. 

1 Bt nunc qui dilig entiua earn ram cocnoacere volant plerumque illo diaoendi cauaa proflciacnntur.— 2>t 

jf *' 8l Patrick's disciples In Inland wera anch great proficients in tbe Christian religion, that, in tbe age 
following. Ireland was termed Sanctorum Patria« i. e. the Country of Sainta. .... The Saxons, in that age, 
flocked hither aa to the great mart of learning; and this is the reason why we find this so often in onr 
writers,—* Amoodatus est ad diaciplinam in Hibemia,* iuck aanewu ttut ovtr into IreUmd to h$ stfacotML**— 



I For the various derivitlons of the term Draid that have been suggested by diflbrcnt writers, see FrkkhtM 
«f DruU. para i. op. ]. 

tr Matt. ii. 1. The Irish version is thas given by Tolind :~Feaeh Ungadar Draoitbe o naird shoir go 
WnUasem :— and the paasage in Czod. vii. 11. la thus rendered :— Anos Draoithe na H«gipce dor innedar. 
aufos anm modhfoeadni le nandroigbeaditulbb. 
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Pelas^ic, or Celtic, is accounted most genenWy to have been the earliest brought from 
the Easti by the Naochide, and accordingly to have been ** the vehicle of the first know- 
ledge that dawned upon Europe."* In the still written and spoken dialect of this 
primeval languagef we possess a monument of the high antiquity of the people to whom 
It belongs, which no cavil can reach, nor any doubts disturb. 

According to the view, indeed, of some learned philolog^ the very imperfections 
attributed to the Irish language, — the predominance in it of gutturals, and the incom- 
pleteness of its alphabet, — are both but additional and convincing proofs, as well of its 
directly ESastern origin, as of its remote antiquity ; the tongues of the East, before the 
introduction of aspirates, having abounded, as it appears, with gutturals,^ and the alphabet 
derived from the Phoenicians by the Greeks having had but the same limited number of 
letters which compose the Irish.} That the original Cadmeian number was no more 
than sixteen is the opinion, with but few exceptions, of the whole learned world ; and 
that such exactly is the number of the genuine Irish alphabet has been proved satis- 
fiu:toriIy bv the reverend and learned librarian of Stowe.|| Thus, while all the more 
reoent and mixed forms of language adopted the additional letters of the Greeks, the Irish 
aloneir continued to adhere to the origmal number — ^the same number no doubt which 
Herodotus saw graven on the tripods in the temple of Apollo at Thebes — the same 
number which the people of Attica adhered to with such constancy, that it became a 
customary phrase or proverb, among the Greeks to say of any thing very ancient, that it 
was **in Attic letters."** To so characteristic an extent did the Irish people imitate this 
fidelity, that even the introduction among them of the Roman alphabet by St Patrick 
did not tempt them into any innovation upon their own. On the contrary, so wedded 
were they to tlieir own letters, that, oven in writing Latin words, they would never 
i^lmit any Roman character that was not to be found in their primitive alphabet, but 
employed two or more of their own ancient characters to represent the same organic 
■ound.ff 

* Inqniriei concerning the First Tnbabitantt. LanguafM, iui. of Europe, bjr Mr. Wise. 

t According to the learned but fanciful Laziut, the Irish language abounds with Hebrew words, and bad 
it! origin in the remotest ages of the world. (Dt Oentium Migrationikus.) A French writer, Maroel. also, 
in speaking of the Irish idiom or dialect, says, ** On peut dire avec quelque probability qu'il doit remonter 4 
une epoque beaucoup plus rec»l6e que les idiomes de la plupart des autres contrees de I'Europe." This 
writer, who was Directeurde rCmprimerie Imp6riale, under Napoleon, published an Irish alphabet from 
types belonging to the Propaganda of Rome, which were sent, by the order of Napoleon, to Paris. Prefixed 
to his publication are some remarks on the grammatical structure of the Irish language, which be thus con* 
eludes; — " Par cette marche conjugative elle se rapproche de la simplicity des langues anciennes et orientalee. 
Elle s'en rapproche encore par les lettres servilet ou auziliares, les affixes et Ics prefixes, qu'elle emploie 
eomme la langiie H^braique." With the types of the Propaganda, the Irish Catechism of Molloy, cmlled 
Luoema Fidelium, was printed. 

X ** La lingua Punica eerUmente yenne pronunzlata anticamente colla gorgia, e ne resta provato in quel 
piccol monumento che la scena prima di Plauto ci ha lasciato col carattere Letino.**— O. P. JSgiuM d» 
S^undis, quoted in Vallencey*s Essay on the Antiquity of the Irish Language. " In the Oriental languages 
gutturals abounded ; those by degrees softened into mere aspirates.** dfcc.— Rees's Cyclopedia, art. 0«Mc 
Lang%ag§. In tracing the Eastern origin of the Celtic, Dr. Pritchard remarks, that '* words derived by the 
western from the eastern languages are changed in a peculiar way. The most general of these alterations is 
the substituting of guttural for sibilant letters. May not such words, however, have been derived previously 
to the introduction of aspirates and sibilants? 

£ *' Now, if this alphabet (the Irish) had not been borrowed at least before the time of the Trojan war. 
wnen Palamedes made the first aduition to it, we can hardly conceive it should be so simple. Or, if the 
Druids should cull it, it would be remarkable that they should hit precisely on the letters of Cadmua, and 
nject none but the later additions." — SmUk't Gaelic JlntiquiUe$^ chap. 4. 

Huddlestone, the editor of Toland, also remarks upon this subject,—-** If the Irish had culled or aeieeted 
their alphabet from that of the Romans, how, or by what miracle, could they have fait on the identical letters 
which Cadmus brought from Phoenicia, and rejected all the rest? Had they thrown sixteen dice aizteen 
times, and turned up the same number every time, it would not have been so marvellous as this."- 

I Delractis itaque quinque dipthongis, et consonantibus supra memoratis, qui nullibi in lingua Hibemica 
extant, non remanent plures qnam sexdecim simplicia elementa, quot fuisse antiquisaimas Cadmeias, Plinius, 
et Nonnus, et antiquissimi scriptores uua voce testatum reliquere.— 0*GimiMr, AnnaL Imi^faU. De /nscrijit. 
Ogham. 

IT ** If they had letters first from St. Patrick, would they have deviated from the forms of the letters ? Would 
they have altered the order ? Would they have sunk seven (eight) letters ? For in every country they have 
rather increased than diminished ihe number of letters, except those of the Hebrew and Irish, which are in 
statu ttuo to this day."— Par«o»*« Remains cfJapket. 

** In reference to this proverb, LiliusGeraldus, quoting the assertion of some ancient writer that treaties 
against the barbarians were ratified in Ionic, not in Attic, letters, adds, *' quasi, ut puto, dicat Uteris recen- 
tiori bus."— lit Oirald. ds Poetis. 

ft ** Thus in all words begun or ended by X, instead of writing that simple character, they never cboM to 
represent it otherwise than by employing two of the Roman characters, viz. gs or es; a trouble they cer- 
tainly might have saved themselves, at least in writing the Latin, had they not rejected it as an exotic 
character, and not existing in their alphabet."- ZiCerotars qftks Irish afler Christianitf^ CoUectan. No. 5. 

This mode of expressing this letter X was anciently practised by the Romans themselves ; but had been 
disused ages before the time when it could be suppowd to have been communicated to them by the Irish. 
Another curious point, respecting the Irish alphabet, is thus noticed by the author of OaUe JtntiquUiss :— 
**They could much easier have spared one of Cadmus's letters than some of those which have been after- 
wards Joined to it. The Greek ;^, for example, expresses a sound so common in the Galic, and so imperftctly 
expressed by the combined powers of e (or h) and A, that they could not poaaibly have omitted it, bad it been 
in tlie alphabet when they adopted the rest of the letters." 
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It will be perceived, from the fbreffoin^f remarks, that I conceive the Irisb to have 
been early acquainted with the use of letters ; and such appears to me, I own, the con- 
clusion to which — attended, though it be, with some difficulties — a fair inquiry into this 
long-agitated question ought to lead. In asserting that letters were anciently known to 
this people, it is by no means implied that the knowledge extended beyond the learned 
or Druidical class — the difiusion of letters among the community at large being, in all 
countries, one of the latest results of civilized life. It is most probable, too, that, among 
the Irish, the art was still in a rude and primitive state; their materials having been, as 
we are told, tablets formed of the wood of the beech, upon which they wrote with an 
iron pencil, or stylus, and from whence the letters themselves were called, originally, 
Feadha, or Woods. With implements denoting so early a stage of the art-^« stage cor- 
responding to that in which the Romans wrote their laws upon wood — tlie uses to which 
writing could have been applied were of course limited and simple, seldom extending, 
perhaps, beyond the task of transmitting those annals and genealogies which, there is 
every reason to believer as we shall see, were kept regularly from, at keast, the first 
century of our era. 

By the doubters of Irish antiquities the time of the apostleship of St Patrick has been 
the epoch generally assigned for the first introduction of letters into that country. This 
hypothesis, however, has been compelled to give way to the high authority of Mr. Astle, 
by whom inscribed monuments of stone were discovered in Ireland, which prove the 
Irish, as he says, '* to have had letters before the arrival of St. Patrick in that kingdom.*** 
It is true, this eminent antiquary also asserts, that **none of these inscribed monuments 
are so ancient as to prove that the Irish were possessed of letters before the Romans had 
intercourse with the Britons; but the entire surrender by him of the plausible and long- 
maintained notion, that to St Patrick the Irish were indebted for theur first knowledge 
of this eifl, leaves no other probable channel through which, in later times, it could have 
reached them ; and accordingly sends us back to seek its origin in those remote ages, 
towards which the traditions of the people themselves invariably point, for its source. Of 
any communication held by the Romans with Ireland, there is not the least trace or 
record; and the notion that, at a period when the light of history had found its way into 
these regions, such an event as the introduction of letters into a newly discovered island 
should have been passed unrecorded by either the dispensers or the receivers of the boon» 
seems altogether improbable. 

Besides the alphabet they used for ordinary occasions, the ancient Irish were in pos« 
session also, we are told, of a secret mode of writing, such as is known to have been 
used for sacred purposes among the hierarchies of the East And here, again, we find 
their pretensions borne out by such apt concurrence with antiquity, as could hardly have 
been concerted in even the most subtle scheme of vanity and imposture. It has been 
alreadv mentioned, )hat the first Irish letters were, from the material on which they had 
been nrst inscribed, called F^eadha, or Woods, — in the same manner as, according to a 
learned Hebraist, every word denoting books in the Pentateuch has direct reference to 
the material, whether wood or stone, of which they were compoeed.f With a similar 
and no less striking ccnncidence, the name Ogam, or Ogma, applied traditionally to the 
occult forms of writing amon^ the Irish, and of whose meaning the Irish themselves 
seem, till of late, to have been iffnorant,| is found to be a primitive Celtic term, signify- 
ing the Secrets of Letters;} and, to confirm still farther tbis meaning, it is known that 
the Gaulish god of Eloquence was, on account of the connexion of his art with letters, 
called, by his worshippers, Ogmius.|) 

We have seen that, among the inscribed monuments of stone, of which there are so 
many throughout Ireland, the learned Astle found proofs to satisfy "him tbat the Irish had 
letters before the arrival of St Patrick. Could some of the inscriptions, said to be in the 
Ogham character, be once satisfactorily authenticated, they would place beyond a doubt 
the claims of the natives to an ancient form of alphabet peculiarly their own. It is 
possible that, in a few of these instances, the lines taken for letters may have been no 
more than the natural marks, or furrows, in the stone ; as was frequently the case with 

* Origin and Progren of Writing, thttp. v. 

t ** II n'y a pas one exprewion dans Moyte ou il parle det Uvrea qui n«miIiM 8*ezpli(l\ier dans le wtna de cea 
tabiaa de pierre et de boia.** —Catmet, The wood of tbe beeeh baa been Cm material uied for the first attempu 
•t writing in moat eountriea. " Non dispiicet a fkgo arbore drrivari que Germania adhuc hodie die Buekt, 
SoeelB Bmctn, Danis Bog dicitur.** See J. P. Murraw, Jtnimudvtrt. in LiUraL Runic. C«mtMtUat. Soe. MLtg. 
Sdtnt, CMting. tum. ii.. where a number of other curious partlculara on this aubject may be found. 

LTbe wonfts not to be (bund in 0*Brien*8 Irish Dictionary, and is, I believe, omitted, also in moat of the 
(rs. 
f Probe noverlm Toeabulom Oga, Ogtun, vel Ogmt,CeUd iigaiflcaaa sccreti literamn, vel Uieras ipaaa.-* 
J K m d m, JtnUn- SnttnL 
I UkIib. Herctu. Gstf. 

6 
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tho&e lines, sappofcd to be mystic characters, upon the Bstyli, or Charmed Stones of the 
ancients.* Tlie professed date, too^ of the Ogham inscription, on the mountain of Callan, 
of which so many and various versions have Men suggested, has been called in question by 
a learned antiqaary seldom slow to believe in the evidence of his country*s early civiliza- 
lion.f Neither does any discovery seem to have been yet made of the tomb of Fiacra, 
a hero commemorated in the ancient fiook of Ballymote, who received his death-wound 
in the batUe of Caonry, a. d. 860, and was buried in Mcath, with his name inscribed, in 
the Ogham character, on his tomb4 There is, however, an account given in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy, on the authority of two most intelligent and trust- 
worthy witnesses,} of the discovery of a stone inscribed with undoubted Ogham letters, 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Armagh, and on a spot resembling, in many of its 
features, the remarkable tumulus at New Grange. || 

In addition to the consistency of this hierogrammatic mode of writing, with all else 
that is known of the antiquities of the country, the traditions relatin? to its use in sepul- 
chral inscriptions ma^ be traced far into past times; and among other ancient writings 
in which allusion to it occurs, may be mentioned the tale of the Children of Usneach, 
••one of the TTiree Tragic Stories of Eirin," in which the interment of the young lovers 
is thus druidically represented: — **Afler this song, Deirdri flung herself upon the Naisi 
in the grave, and died forthwith; and stones were laid over their monumental heap, their 
Ogham name was inscribed, and their dirge of lamentation was sung.**ir 

I have already mentioned, as a proof of the existence of an original alphabet in the 
country before the introduction of that of the Romans, the characteristic obstinacy with 
which they adhered to their own limited number of letters, — insomuch as that, even in 
writing listin words, they took the unnecessary trouble of supplying, by combinations 
fh>m their own original characters, the place of those additional letters of the Romans 
which they regarded as exotic. It may here be added, that the peculiar order of their 
native alphabet, in which b, l, i, n, stand as the initial letters, would afford such an 
instance of downright caprice and dictation, in mere beginners with these elements, as 
nay be pronounced utterly incredible. 

Another argument, equally strong, in favour of their claims to an original ancient 
alphabet, may be drawn from the use, in Irish orthography, of what are called quiescent 
consonants, which, though always preserved in writing, are omitted in pronunciation. 
If this characteristic of the language be really ancient, and not rather one of those cor- 
ruptions or innovations which the Sirdic rhymers are accused of introducing for the sake 
of thee uphony of the rhythm,** there could be no more convincing proof of the existence 
of letters, from a very early period ; as by no other means, it is plain, than by a written 
standard could the memory of letters, lefl unpronounced in speaking, have been pre- 
served. 

The state of purity in which, considering its great primeval antiquity, the dialect of 
the Celtic spoken in Ireland was found existing, when first that country attracted the 
notice of modern Europe, appears in itself a sufficient proof that the use of letters had 
long been known to her pieople. It seems hardly possible, indeed, to conceive that, 
without the aid of a written standard, this language could have retained to such a degree , 
its original structure and forms, as even to serve as a guide and auxiliary to the philologer 
in his researches into the affinities and gradual formation of other more recent tongues. 
That there may be inherent in an original language like the Irish a self-conservative 
principle, it is most easy to believe; but we yet perceive, in the instance of the Highlands 

* "Some of the Betyli," says M. Falconnet, ** avoicnt des ligncB gravies aiir leiir surface. Damasciua les 
tjipelle lettrea poar rendre la clioae plus royat^rieuie : effijctivcment. cea licnea que je orois £tre precia^iinent 
CO qirOrphte affile ridea, forment une apparencn de caracUrea."— I>u«er£. $ur les BmtyU, 

t Dr. OX^onnor, de inscript. Ogham. — Annal. Initfal. 

t Vallancey, Irlah Grammar, Prcf. 19.— O'Camitfr. Kp. Jfanc 33. and Annal Initfatt. 136. 

i Doctor Brown and the Rev. Mr. Young, both fellowa of Trin. Coll., Dublin. In a letter from Doctor 
Brown (quoted in a paper, vol. viii. of the Irish Trnnsactions.) he is rcprf«ented to have said, that, *' not- 
withstanding all that has been written, by very learned men, of the Ogham character, and some modern 
testimonies respecting ita existence, be was extremely incredulous as to any monuments being actually 
extant on which it could be lbund,and disposed to think that literary cnlhu^insm had mistaken natural 
fUrrows on the stone for engraved characters: but, having satisfied himself that he was in error, he thought 
it a duty to the Academy to mention a monument of the kind that had come under his knowledge.*' 

J** They observed enough to impreaa them with a strong persuasion that the hill is excavated, the entrance 
Of very like that at New Orange. Anotlier resemblance is in the surrounding circle of upright stones, 
wUcn (together with the want of a ditch or fosse) always distinguishes such tumuli."— i>r. Brown's 
Jheemnt 

IT For 1 prose Tcrsion of this ancient Irish story, which nirnished the foundation of Macpberson'a Dar> 
thola, aee TransaOiont qftke Oaelie Society of Dublin. 

** See. for the modes by which " the bards, or vcrsiflrators, were accustomed to stretch out words by 
multiplying the syllables according to the exigency of their rhymes." O'Brien's Irish Diet. (Aeaiarfa om tkt 
iMtor A.) One of those methods was '* by throwing between two vowels an adventitious oonaonant, to 
atretcfa and divide the two vowels with two different syllables." 
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of Scotland,* how much the dialect of the Irish spoken by that people has, from the 
want or disuse of a written standard, become, in the course of time, changed and cor* 
rupted ; and still more remarkably in the instance of Ireland itself, where, notwithstanding 
its acknowledged possession of the art of writing from the time of the mission of St 
Patrick, so great a change has the language undergone during that interval, not only as 
spoken but as written, tliat there are still extant several fragments, of ancient laws and 
poems, whose obsolete idiom defies the skill of even the most practised Irish scholars to 
mterprct them.t 

When so signal a change has been operated in the Irish language, during this period* 
in spite of the standard maintained, 'through a considerable portion of it, by a regalar 
succession of public annalists, as well as by the writings of native legendaries and bardi^ 
it seems fair to conclude, that, if left without any such safeguards, and in the state of 
barbarism their absence would imply, the general speech of the people must, in time, 
have degenerated into a mere vague jargon, retaining but little trace of those features of 
relationship towards some of the most polished tongues of Europe, which induced the 
l^reat Leibnitz to recommend a diligent study of the Irish language as highly conducivei 
10 his opinion, to the knowledge and promotion of Celtic literature.^ 

With respect to the medium through which the Irish may be supposed to have early 
received the knowledge of letters, it might be sufficient to point to Craul as the not improbable 
region from whence the British, as well as the Irish Druids, may have been furnished with 
the gift That the use of letters was known to the Gauls, the whole context of C«sar*B 
remarks on the subject proves. The single sentence, indeed, where he states that the 
Druids forbade their doctrines to be committed to writing, fully suffices to prove this art 
to have been already introduced into the country ; the very circumstance of its being 
prohibited clearly implying its pre-existence. For all the ordinary purposes of life, they 
made use, adds C«sar, of the Greek letters; and these they derived, it is supposed, from 
the Greek colonies established at Marseilles. We have already seen, and also on 
Cesar's authority, that to Britain, the cradle and school of Druidism, such Gaulish 
students as wished to perfect themselves in its mysteries, resorted. Without insisting 
any farther on the highly probable supposition, that the Magi or Druids of Ireland were, 
in realty, those instructors to whom the Gauls sent their youth to be initiated in the 
higher mysteries, and whose rites Pliny describes as so singularly resembling those of 
the Persians, there would be at least no violent degree of assumption in supposing such 
an intercourse to have early existed between the three countries, as might have been 
the means of supplying the Druids, both of Britain and Ireland, with that knowledge of 
letters so lonjr possessed by their brethren of GauL 

But there is still an earlier and, as far as Ireland is concerned, more obvious channel, 
through which Uiis acquisition may have been derived by her people. Those who have 
accompanied the course of inquiry pursued in the foregoing pages, may have seen reason 
to believe that the Irish, from their evident connexion both with Phoenician and Carthsp 
ginian sources^ were far more early and mor^ directly, than even the Gauls themselves^ 
in the way of receiving a gift so familiar to most of their Eastern visiters, and which, 
there are good grounds for supposing, was in those days much more extensively circu- 
lated, among at least the learned or sacred classes of all countries, than it has been the 
fashion of modern hypothesis to admit How wholly improbable it is, that the Irish should 
not have been furnished with this important knowledge from the same nation that supplied, 
in a great part, their creed and their ritual, the names of their gods and festivals, of^their 
sacred hills and promontories, has already, perhaps, been more than sufficiently urged. 
In those parts of Spain with which the Irish were meet aoquainted, the Phoanicians bad, 
from the time of Moses, establish^ themselves ;{ and, accordingly, letters are known to 



WB tMt tin Ene dialect or the Gaelie waa sever wriuen nor priDiea unui mr. naciir* 
of KilliRTir, in Arayleabire, publisbed, in 1754. a tranalatloii of Baiter*i *Oa]l to tin 
MM^# Inwrnirf, ^ Ttoe autbor of the *' aaimi of Oeeian,** alao. aaaeru that. '* till within 
he Caledonians had never p o eac s icd to much as the akeleton of a national grammar.** 



• ** It if well known that the Erie dialect of the Oaelie waa never wHUen nor printed until Mr. Macfhr- 
lane, late Miniater 
Unconverted.* **- 
theae thirty jreari, the 

t Uafua enim Hibaraiea qaa ineola HiberniB et Albanin nunc vulfo ntuntnr in pluribus diveraa eat ab 
antlq«a; et cum id in Codidbua eeriptia pateat, quia nisi ffktuii atudiia abreptua non parcipit, diveraltatem 
lonM iM^ofem neeeatario oriri debere in lingua non aeripta.—Jtfr. JR^ra. BaiBt, JDp. nunc. 

TIM learned Colgan, in apeaking of lOBa poemi aaeribed to Dalian, an Irian Biahop of the aixth century, 
daclaiaa them to have been written in ao ancient a atyle aa to be wholly unintelligible, even to many who 
were venad in the ancient idiom of the country :— ** A multia alioquin in veterl patrio idiomate veramtia 
Boqueunt penetrari.** (Cluoted by Dr. O^Oonnor, Prol. ii. Izziv.) 

t Poatram6, ad perAciendam, vel certe vahM promovendam literataram Celticam, diligentlua llnguv Biber- 
Biee Btndium al4ungeadum eeneeo.— CUlMfaii. EtffmoL vol. i. 

§ Toi/c A fMynuir M>« fAHfvr^t, mm tnt iGi^mc a«ti tut LiCunt th? «{im»r «in-M xtma^x"' *t' '^^ 
9ihmut€ 0/ujM»«u. — «r«*. Ub. iii. "ffowever exaggerated may have been Btrabo't hearMy account of tin TW- 
dluni, who. be tella ua, were aaid to have bean in p oaeaaeion of poema, lawa in vena, ^''A^iammtimm 
■Mwnmenu of antiquity, for the apace of aix handled yeara, nuch an extent of aaeartioa wooli hardly haw 
been without eone fbundation in (act. Bee, for the paiaage, hia Third Book. 
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have ikniriihod io thote regiona before the Romans were even in ezietence, ai Romans 
themseUres have acknowledg^.* That an island situated in the very neighbourhood of 
such Boarces of civilisation, and so long connected, as it appears, with the people who 
were the ereat dispensers of the knowledflfe of letters in those days, should alone be 
excluded mm an advantage enjoyed by all their other allies and dependencies, is a 
aapposition far too improbable to be entertained.f When we add to all this, that, at the 
time when the Irish first broke forth, as scholars and missionaries, upon Europe, they 
were found in possession of modes of writing peculiar to themselves, of elements acknow- 
ledged to have no prototypes in any known lan^uage,^ and difiering in name, number, 
ana order from those of every other existing alphabet, such a coincidence with all that 
we know of the early fortunes of the country, as well as with all that her own traditions 
lay claim to, forms a case assuredly in favour of those claims which is not to be easily 
controverted; while there is, on the other hand, but little more than the vague doubts and 
cavils of a no very liberal school of skepticism opposed to all this evidence. 

It is thought that the Gauls, who, in the time of Cssar, made use of the Greek letters 
derived from the colony of Marseilles, had possessed originally an alphabet of their own, 
which was then forgotten or superseded by that of the Greeks;} and a similar fate seems 
to have attended the ancient alphabet of the Irish, as the letters adopted by them, afler 
the mission of SL Patrick, though differing widely, as we have seen, from the Roman, in 
Dumber, order, and power, bear a considerable degree of resemblance to them in shape. 
This, combined with the pains St. Patrick is known to have taken to introduce among 
them the Roman characters, warrants the conclusion, that his efforts had thus far suc- 
ceeded, and that, though unable to persuade them to adopt the additional letters, or to 
depart from the order of their own ancient Bethluisnon, he prevailed in inducing them to 
attempt those rude imitations of the Roman characters which their present alphabet 
exhibits, and which are acknowledged to have been, not long afler, adopted from them by 
the Saxons.|| 

From the near resemblance which some Irish words, implying a knowledge of letters, 
such as a book, to read, to write, &c., bear to the lAtin terms for the Esme objects and 
operations, it has been hastily concluded that the Romans must have first introduced 
these words, and accordins^ly that the art to which they refer must have been also pre- 
viously unknown.ir But besides that to seek the source of Celtic words in the Latin, is 
wholly to reverse the natural course of derivation, it might just as reasonably, on the 
■ame grounds, be concluded, that the Irish were indebted to the Romans for their first 
knowledge of the natural relationships of father and mother, since the words employed in 
the Latin and Irish to express these relations are no less evidently of a cognate origin.** 

An ingenious Englishman, General Vallancey, accustomed to follow with far more 
zeal than judgment that clew to Ireland's antiquities which their manifest connexion 
with Phoanician sources supplies, has eone so far, it is well known, as to persuade himself 
that in certain speeches, professing to be Punic, which are put by Plautus into the mouth 
of one of his dramatic personages, he could discover genuine Irish. The casual coinci- 
dences he has pointed out between several Irish words and the corrupt jargon, as it is 
most probably, which Plautus produces as Punic, are certainly curious and imposing ; and 
more thap one writer of high authority, on such subjects, have lent their sanction to the 

* Tn lis etiam reffionibat, nnde Scotoram orifinit eofmitio eruenda eat, nempe in occidcntalibaR Iberic 
partibut, a Pbonicibaf, ab ipio Moysit evo, haiitatia, Uteraa ante Romanorum tempora viguine, ipsl Ro- 
inani tettantur.— Jtor. JHbem. Scr^t. Ep, Jtume. 

t The Mme an ument haa been made use of by Attle afainst Wise, who held that the Egyptians were 
unacquainted with the uae of letters. " Aa they had commercial intercourae,** aays this learned writer, 
'* with their aeigbboojrs itf» Ph<|BnieianB, they probably had the kDOfrledge of letters." 

X " It follows, therefore, that, as there was no prototype to copy them (the Irish alphabeu) from, they must 
be oriiinal."— AarH« on Ware, chap. iii. 

f " The Gauls, in particular, ha4 evidently lost the um of their original alphabet.**— mutdksr BiH. qfMan- 
fiMuUr, book 1. chajt. 10. sect. 6. 

I Anclo.Sazones rationem (brmandl literaa aeeepissa ab Biberaia, cum eodem plane characteasi fuerit qui 
hodie Hibernis est in usu.— C^Milm. 

IT This was first suggested, I think, by Innea, CrU, JCcsaf , Sec vol. ii. sect. 9; and Mr. Turner, in his valu- 
able history, has condescended to follow In the same track. Junes adduoea a sinilar reason for supposing 
that the ancient Irish were unacquainted with the ajrl of numbering. See on this subject Dr. Pritchard's 
aatisfactory work, 7^ EatUrn Origin of UU QMe JTktimu; particularly chap. iii. where he adduces prooft of 
a common origin in the vocabulary of the Celtic And other Indo-Buropean languages. 

** In writing these sentences, I was litUe awaie tlua the c^aa which I here but contemplated had actually 
occurred; and that, already on the grounds above suted, it liad baan sapiently concluded that the ordinary 
relationship of father, mother, brother, dfcc., were ankaowa to the ancient Irish.—'* Close as the relation 
was,** aays Mr. Wood, " between a son and bis parentis brothera and sisters, there are no words in the Oaltie 
language distinct (h>m those which appear to be derivations fh>ffi the Latin language, and expreaa this eon> 
aangninity. Thus olAalr, a fstber, aeenui to be derived Arom pmtor ; maUkoIr, a mother, fh>m mmtor; kratkmir. 
a brother, ttomfruur; Hur, a sister, flrom toror. This opinion, which waa formed fh>m the affinity obaerva- 
bla between the derivations and the Latin, la attaagthened not only by the general mode of this UDCOlUTalad 
X^lly, (the Oeluj but by the proaiaeaoaa iotereoune wJikh aabatoted,** kc^Inquir^, Ike. 
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supposed discovery.* The learned antiqaary, however, would, in his ardour, prove too 
much ; and, paradoxical as the assertion may appear, the more completely his pretended 
case is made out, the more improbable it becomes: since, to produce so close a conformity 
between the Phoenician and the Irish, as, in his zeal, he has endeavoured to make appear, 
it would have been necessary, in the first place, that the Punic language should have 
undergone no considerable change during the six centuries that elapsed from the founda- 
tion of Carthage till the time when Plautus wrote; and that, in the next place, Ireland 
herself should not only have been colonized directly from Carthage, but have retained 
the language, through so many centuries, little altered from its first source.f But the 
mere statement of such an hypothesis is a sufficient exposure of iis absurdity. That 

Srocess of corruption by which the primitive language, or languages of Europe, came to 
e broken up into so ffreat a variety of dialects has continued to operate with the same 
rapidity ever since, till not only have the different nations, at this day, all distinct tongues, 
but even the early form of each of these tongues has become, in the course of a few cen- 
turies, wholly unintelli^ble to the direct descendants of those who first wrote and spoke 
it Even in ancient times, so widely had some of the Celtic nations already departed 
from their common languagfe, that, as appears from Polybius, it was only through the 
medium of an interpreter that the Carthaginians, in the time of Hannibal, could hold 
communication with the Gauls. 

In their prohibition of the use of letters, as a means of communicating instructions, lay 
the essential point of difilerence between the Graulish and Irish Druids. The declared 

Srinciple upon which the former abstained from recording their science — a principle held 
y them, we know, in common with most of the sages of antiquity — was, that Memory 
being the greatest living depositary of knowledge, it was to be feared that, if once accus- 
tomed to consign her treasures to writing, she might feel absolved from the high trust, 
and, by degrees, relax in her guardianship of the precious stores committed to her.t 
That, on this speculative point, the Irish Magi differed from the Druids of Gaul, is proved 
by their possession, as we have seen, of a secret form of writing, expressly designed at 
once to transmit the sacred learning to their successors, and yet effectually conceal it 
from the inquisitive eyes of the profane. 

Wherever the worship of the heavenly bodies has prevailed, there astronomy, as the 
natural handmaid of such a religion, has been found likewise to flourish ; and the Phosni- 
clans, the great sun-worshippers of antiquity, were also the greatest astronomers.} The 
skill of the Irish Druids in this science would seem, in one very important particular, to 
have outgone that of their brethren of Ghiul, who measured the year, as we collect from 
Pliny, but by lunations, or revolutions of the moon, whereas, the Irish appear to have 
attained some glimmering notion of the mode of reconciling, by the means of intercalary 
days, the difference between the lunar and solar year. This, they are alleged to have 
efl^ted by adding to the 960 days, of which the twelve lunations consisted, Bve days and 

* Lord Rone (Dtftneg tf ciietMU Jr^lani) and Sir WilUam Betham;— tlie latter a praetiwd Iritb aeholar. 
Bm his Omtl aitd Cifmbri. 

In MMne insUncM the Ponic of Plautus and tlie Iriah eon fronted with it by Vallancey, are almost identical, 
as will be seen by tbe following specimen :— 

PLAUTUS. 

Btrtb lym mo tbym noetotbii nel ecb an ti daise macbon 
Ys i de lebrim tbyfe lytb ehy lys ebon temlyph ula. 

IRISH. 

Betb liom! mo tblme noctaitbe. niel aeb an U daisic mac coinne 
Is i de leabbraim Ulkcb leitb, cbi lis con teamplnibh uUa. 

See, for tbe rest, Vallaneey's Irisb Grammar. 

It appears, flrom a late diseloeure (See Hardiman^M Iriih MhutrtUf, Introduction.) that this curious disco* 
▼ery of Irisb in Plautus, by wbicb vallancey gained so mucb celebrity, is, after all, not bis own, but was 
borrowed, witbout any acknowledgment, fhun a nuinuscript wbicb came, by accident, into bis bands. 

t Lord Roese. Defence of Ireland. 

I Bee a remarkable passage, in tbe Pb«drus of Plato, of wbicb tbe above is tbe substance, wbere tbe god 
Tnotb is rspraeented as recommending his iuTentioa of letters to a king of Egypt, and is answered, in a 
strain of acate obsenration, by the king. WbateTer may be thought of tbe soundness of bis arruments, as 
directed against all use of letters whatsoever, to a very general diffusion of that gift they will be found, I 
fear, but too applicable. " I would lead men,** says the king, ** to a sort of ftlse and useless learning, teach- 
ing them opinions, not truth— Ze^i«c A tetf fioBmts /V(«r o»» ccAsOtMer iref <^f «;— the natural consequeace 
of which is, that they will become opinionated, not wise— ^(ero^ atrTi o-e^sfv.'* 

ff ** That which bath given the Sabians tbe greatest credit among the people of the East is. that U>atest of 
their aaCfOBoaieft have been of this sect : for the etars being the gods they worshipped, they made them tlw 
•hiaf i«l^ of thtir atadlts.**— PHAms's OnwftfMi, book ill. part. i. 
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a quarter of tlio period annually devoted by them to the celebration of tbcir ancient 
Taltioe Garoes.'^ 

The very custom, indeed, of a gretit annual festival existing, for any time, among a 
people, would seem, of itself, to imply that, in regulating the length of their year, they 
employed some more certain measure than the revolutions of the moon; since otherwise, 
the same confusion must, in time, have arisen, on the recurrence of such a festival, as 
provoked the ridicule of Aristophanes against the calendar of the Greeks. But, among 
the Irish, there appear to have been observed, at least, three annual festivals, each mark- 
ing one of those Raths, or quarters, into which their year was divided. Beginning the 
year, in the manner of the Persians, at the Vernal Equinox, they then solemnized their 

freat Fire Feast, La Bealtinne; and the second Rath, which commenced at the Summer 
olstice, and was called the Course, or Season of Gaiety, they signalized by the celebra- 
tion of the Taltine Games, or Sports. In three months after were performed, in the Field 
of Howling, those dreadful sacrifices, of which mention has already been made, and by 
which the opening of the third Rath, or Autumnal Equinox, was commemorated.f The 
remaining three months of the year, unmarked, as far as appears, by any periodical 
solemnity, except the usual lighting up of fires on the high places, constituted the fourth 
Rath, or quarter. 

The degree of knowledge as to the equinoctial and solstitial points, which this division 
of the twelve months seems to imply, would incline us to believe, that the ancient Irish 
were not entirely unacquainted with that first approach to a correct measure of time, tlie 
luni-solar year; and some of the terms employed, in their language, on the subject, tend 
to confirm this view. Thus, the year was called by them Bel-ain, or the Circle of the 
Sun, while the Zodiac they named Beach-Grian, or the Revolutbn of tbe Sun ; and the 
Solstices were termed Grian-stad, or the Sun's stopping places. It has been conjectured, 
and with much probability, that the stone circles of the Druids were employed no less as 
rude observatories than as places of judicature and worship ; and the position, in most of 
them, of the great perpendicular stones, of which some, it is said, are placed generally in 
or near the meridian of the spot, while others are as carefully stationed to the right or 
left of the centre,! would seem to indicate, in their construction, some view to astronomi- 
cal purposes.} It is remarked, too, that they are situated chiefly on eminences com- 
manding an extensive range of horizon; and a circle thus placed, in Merionethshire, is 
called Cerig Brudyn, or the Astronomer's Stones, or Circle. || A similar monument, 
bearing much the same designation, is described by antiquaries as existing near Dundalk. 

In uldition to this and other remains, supposed to have been connected as well with 
astronomy as with religion, the ancient Irish bad also their Round Towers, or Fire-Tem- 
ples, which appear to have been applied to tlio same double purpose. It is, indeed, highly 
probable, from the name " Celestial Indexes " afiixed to them by the chroniclers, that one 
of the chief uses of these structures was to stand as gigantic gnomons, and by their sha- 
dows measure, from solstice to solstice, the gradual increase and decrease of the day. 

From a passage which occurs in an old lite of Moctheus, the first Bishop of Louth,ir it 
has been conjectured that the division of time, by the week or cycle of seven days, was 
not unknown to the Pagan Irish; and if there be any ^rood grounds for such a notion, it 
afi^brds an additional confirmation of the verv early origin claimed for Drnidism; since it 
appears, that soon afler the lapse of mankind into idolatry, the observance of the Mundane 
week fell every where into disuse, excepting only among the fiimily of Abraham, by 
whom it was faithfully preserved, and firom them transmitted down through the descend- 
ants of Ishmael to the Mahometans.** 

* duemadmoduiD in OMtro Civili Compato, annul, univenali connnsoB constat diebaa tantnm 365, eieepto 
qiaovia anno quarto tea Bineitlll diemm 366, tie etiam apud Draidos Hibenioa invaluiaae asMro artem, qua 
Ludoa Taltinioa ad Bolttitia, ezpletia Lnnatlonibat 13 aceommodabant, quiaque diet cam qaadrante addentea 
anno Lunari dierum 360, ut popularem annom adlmplerent.— J2«r. JHhern, SarifL ProL 1. 34. 

t Rer. Hibern. Script. Ep. Nunc. 

1 King'! Munimenta Antiqua. vol. i. 

§ For tlie Mme purpoae, It would appear that upriftat atoiiea and rodu wen enployed bf tbe Gotba and 
Bucona *' Tbey nave no use,** eaya Olans, ** of ann-dTalfl, bat thej nae only tbe higb atonee of rocka that are 

S laced partly by natare, partly by canninf, that by an innllible conjecture do orenliadow tbe ranbeama and 
iitiaguiah tbe paru of the dav.**— OteM Magnnt^ book i. chap. 19. 

In the Traneactlona of tbe Eoyal Iriah Academy, toI. zITm may be flmnd an aoconnt of a remarkable old 
bnildina on tbe north side of Kenmare river, called Sulgne Fbrt, and rappoaed, by Mr. Nimmo, to have been 
originally intended for an obaervatory. 19ee hia reaaona anneied to the eaaay.— ** It appeared to me,** be 

3rt, ** tliat the atrocture exhibited a aort of rude gradnation of tbe horison.** 
** There it alto, in Ireland,** tayt King,** an 88tronomer*B hill belonging to tbe Dmida, called Carrick 
mond, which cannot but remind na of tbe Kerrig Edrit in Walea.** 
tr Peractit vero. ut roorit erat Gentiliam. dlebna aaptem enqoiarnm. 

•* Thia view of the hittory of the Sabbatieal inatitution naay be foond aigned at aome tength. aad npon 
apparently aolid groundt, by a coauneatator on Pliny, lib. zvi. c 05. (Valpy^ Edition.) TUa writer, how- 
ever, deniet that the Druida were acquainted with the hebdomadal cycle. *' (iuod hie oUter aanotandam 
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CHAPTER V. 



POETIC, OR BARDIC, ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF IRELAND. 

So intermixed tos^ether are reality and fiction in the first record of most nations, and 
each, in passing through the medium of tradition, assumes so deceivingly the features of 
the other, that the attempt to distinguish hetween them is a task of no ordinary responsi- 
bility ; more especially where national vanity has become interested in the result ; or 
where, as in the case of Ireland, a far deeper feeling of wounded pride seeks relief from 
the sense of present humiliation and suffering, in such indistinct dreams of former glory. 

Ab the earliest chroniclers, too, of most countries, have been poets, the duty of strip- 
ping off those decorations and di^uises in which matter of fact comes frequently arrayed 
from such hands, is, in general, tne first the historian is called upon to perform ; and 
oflen, in attempting to construct truth out of materials so shadowy. History has become 
bat the interpreter of the dreams of Poesy. By this process it is that the fanciful fictions 
of Greece and of £^pt have been resolved into real records of human personaffes and 
events; and even their gods, dislodged from their high station, have been brought back 

ShistorjT to the humble earth from whence they sprung. Far different, however, from 
e mythic traditions of these classical nations are the dry memorials of past adventures 
and personages which our native historians have handed down ; and while to the Greeks 
belonged the power of throwing gracefully the veil of fiction over reality, the Bardic 
Historians may lay claim to the very different merit of lending to the wildest and roost 
extravagant fictions the sober lineaments offset. 

Respecting the degree of credit due to the early history of Ireland, two directly oppo- 
nte opmions are entertained; — both equally, as in all such occasions, removed from the 
fiiir medium of truth. While to some the accounts given by the Bardic writers of all 
that passed in the ancient Pagan times appear undeserving of any credit whatsoever, — 
their opinion being, that it is only with the dawn of the Christian faith in that country, 
that its history begins to assume any credible shape — there are others, on the contrary, 
who believe m all that fiatters their feeling of national glory, surrendering their reason 
wUfully to the guidance of fanciful historians, who, by means of a deceptive system of 
chronology, have invested fable with much of the grave and authoritative aspect of history. 
Between these two extreme views of the subject, the over-skeptical and the credulous, a 
just medium may, as in most such cases, be found; and the true value of our traditionary 
memorials be correctly ascertained, without either questioning indiscriminately their 
cklms to credence with the one party, or going headlong into the adoption of all their 
fictions and extravagances with the other. 

The publication, by Doctor O'Connor, the late reverend librarian of Stowe, of the Irish 
Chronicles, in their original language, accompanied by a Latin translation and explana- 
tory notes, has, for the first time,* put the world in possession of the means of judging 
for itself of the truth and value of documents which had before only been known through 
the reports of modern Irish writers, conveyed in all the vagueness of allusion and mist of 
paraphrase. 

To the real importance of these records, which differ wholly, in form, matter, and 
authenticity, from those compilations of the middle ages of wiiich mention has just been 

«C, mirnm jMvfecto nullom apud Romanoc GneeocTe rel bos etiam Dniidos, bebdomsdarum utum Aiine. 
C^relam Kilioet aeptcm dierum Deum ipsummet babet auctorem: aed Abrahae teroporibua neglectua ab bomh 
nibaaqafaeaaent in idolotatriam omnes fere prolapai. Sola hunc ser vavit Abrabedomua: et moasolia 
Abrab* poateria eat coanitua.** 

Aeoording to one of Whitaker'a etymological conjecturea. not only did tlic British Driiida obeerve tbe cycle 
of aeven daya, but tbe name Sabaith, be thTrikt, wai likewiae given by them to their Sunday, or Day of the 
Ban, tboDgh bearing an entirely difierent meaning Arom that of the Sabbath of the Jews; '^and it was in 
order,** be says, ** to take advantage of this accidental coincidence, that the Jewish Sabbath was transferred 
by the Chriatiaaa to tbe Oruidlcal Sunday .**—C«ttic Foeabularjt, p. 94. 

* In the work of Keating, written originally in Iriab, areirobodiad moat of tbe old national traditiona; bat, 
btaidea that he baa strung them together without any aeleetion or Judgment, and butaeldom attempts to dia- 
rriminate between the record of the annaliat and the ftible of the bard, his work has to answer, it aeeroa, for 
tvan more than ita own original eitravagances, aa oome of the fietiona that most disfigure it, and have moat 
ooBUribiitad to draw down ridicule on Irish history, are said to liave been the fhiudulent interpolationa of hi« 
iranalator, Dermod O'Connor. The apteat daaeription of Kaating's book ia that given by the clever and Cnr- 
bttknt Peter Talbot, who pronouooea it ** Inaigne plane, sed inaanum opus." 
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made, there will occur, in the course of this work, opportuoities of more particularly 
adverting. Our business, at present, as well with them as with the other class of docu- 
ments alluded to, which, though branching out so extravagantly into fable, have oflen 
their roots laid deep in traditional truth, must be to refer to them merely as repositories 
of the ancient traditions of the country, as retaining traces of those remote times to 
which no history reaches, and as, thererofe, of use in the task imposed upon all inquirers 
into the first origin of a people, — that of seeking, through the dim vista of tradition, some 
glimmerings of truth. Ana even here, in this obscure region of research, it is far less 
in the actual events related by the Bards and Seanachies, than in the absurdly remote 
period to which the first links of their chain of tradition is carried, that any very insur- 
mountable obstacle to our belief in most of their narratives lies : and this disposition to 
extend and elevate their antiquity, has marked the first imperfect attempts at chronology 
in all countries. Even among some whose history, in other respects, has received the 
authenticating sanction of ages, the same ambition is known to have prevailed. Thus, 
in the calculations of the Egyptians, the interval between two of their kings was made 
to occupy no less a period than 11,340 years; and vet that two such kings really existed, 
and were named Menes and Sethon, is accounted by no means the less probable or his- 
torical for this absurd flight of calculation ; nor is it at all questioned, that under the 
serene skies of Chaldea astronomy may have had its birth, because that people boasted of 
having made observations upon the stars through a period of 470,000 years. 

So far back in the night of time have our Bardic Historians gone in quest of materials, 
that, from the very first age of the world, we find marked out by them a regular series 
of epochs, which have each been siflfnalized by the visit of some new colony to their 
shores. Beginning a few weeks heme the Flood, when, as they say, a niece of Noah, 
named Cesara, arrived with a colony of antediluvians upon the Irish coast,* they from 
thence number, through the lapse of ages, no less than five or six diflferent bands of adven- 
turers, by which the island, at various intervals, had been conquered and colonized. 

To dwell, at any length, on the details of the earlier of these settlements,-— details 
possessing neitlier the certainty of history, nor the attractiveness of fable,— can hardly be 
deemed necessary. Still so much of truth is occasionally intermixed with their fictions, 
and 80 many curious, if not important speculations, have arisen out of this period of Irish 
history, that to pass it over without some degree of notice, would be to leave the task 
attempted in these P&ges incomplete. 

From the time of Cesara, who is allowed on all hands to have been a purely fabulous 
personage, there occurs no mention of any colony till about the beginning of the fourth 
century afler the Flood, when Ireland was invaded, and taken poesession of, by a chief, 
of the race of Japhet, named Partholan, who, landing at Imbersciene, in Kerry, says 
OTlaherty, " the 14th day of May, on a Wednesday,*' fixed his residence in the province 
of Ulster, upon an island named Inis-Samer, in the river Erne. The fables related by 
the Irish bards respectins; Partholan, — his ftithless wife, her favourite greyhound, the 
seven lakes that burst form after his arrival, — may all be found iu the rhyming form that 
best suits them, in the marvellous pages of Keating. Afler holding possession of the 
country for three hundred years, the race of Partholan were all swept away by a plague ; 
and the Hill of Howth, then called Ben-Hcder, was the scene of the most awful ravages 
of this pestilence. 

To this colony succeeded another, about the time, it is said, of the patriarch Jacob, 
who were called, from the name of their leader, Nemedians, and are said to have come 
from the shores of the Euxine Sea. The fierce wars waged by this people with tho 
Fomorians, a tribe of African sea-rovers, who then infested the coast of Ireland, forms one 
of the most picturesque subjects of the ancient Irish Muse. The stronghold of these 
African mariners, who are supposed, not improbably, to have been Carthaginian traders, 
was the Tower of Conan, which stood upon an island on tho sea-coast of Ulster, named 
from this structure Tor-inis, or the Island of the Tower. This fortress the Nemedians 
stormed ; and, afler dislodging from thence their formidable enemy, lefl not a trace of the 
mighty structure standing. An Irish poem called ** The Storming of tlie Tower of 
Conan,** still exists in tho noble library of Stowe. The Fomorians, however, having 
been joined by fresh supplies of force, a general battle, by land and sea, en8ue4i in which 

* According to fiardic autboritiet, cited by Keatio)?, the arriTals in Ireland, before tho Delace, were name* 
rone; and. among other Titlterfl, three daughter! of Cain are mentioned. The ftimoui White Book ao moch 
ridiculed by tome of the Scotch controversialiata, it the authority cited (br thli itory. See chanter beaded. 
*' Of the first Inva«lon of Ireland before the Flood." '^ 

It it probable that for mntt, if not all, of the wild invontlona respecting Partholan and the Nemediaaa. we 
are indebted to a poet or Seanachie of the tenth century, named Eochaidh O'Ploinn, of wbon aaMaroua 
wriiiaga an accouat may be Ibund in tlM Tranaactiona of the Iberoo-CeHic Society for 1810. 
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the Africans were victorious, and the Nemcdian colony being all dispersed and destroyed, 
the country was once more left at the mercy of those foreign marauders, and relapsed 
into wiidness and desolation for the space of two hundred years. 

The next, and, in number, the third, of these colonies, which was known to the Irish, 
by the name of Fir-Bolffs, first imposed upon them, it is said, the yoke of regal authority, 
and dividing the island into five parts or provinces, established that pentarchal form of 
government, which continued, with but few interruptions, till the twelfth century of our 
era. The five sons of Dels, under whose command the colony had landed, shared the 
kingdom, according to this division, between tbem,"" placing a stone in the centre of the 
island at the spot where their five shares met. Their tenure of royalty, however, was 
bat short; for, not more than thirty or forty years had this quintuple sovereignty re- 
mained in their hands, when they were dispossessed by the Tuatha-de-Danaan, a people 
lamed for necromancy, who, after sojourning for some time in Greece, where they had 
learned this mysterious art, proceeded from thence to Denmark and Norway, and became 
possessors, while in those countries, of certain marvellous treasures, among which were 
the Stone of Destiny, the sorcerer's spear, and the magic caldron. Armed with these 
wonderful gifts,f the tribe of the Danaans next found their way to Scotland, and, after a 
rest there ror some years, set sail, under the auspices of their chieftain, Nuad of the 
Silver Hand,| for Ireland. Here, landing secretly, under cover of a mist which their 
enchantments had raised, these sorcerers penetrated into the country, and had reached 
Sliabh an laruinn, the Mountain of Iron, between the lakes of Allen and Eirne, before 
their presence was discovered. The alarmed Belgians, thus taken by surprise, retreated 
befbre them rapidly into Connaught, where, at Moytura, on the borders of Lake Masg, 
that sanguinary battle took place, which, under the name of the Battle of the Field of the 
Tower, was long a favourite theme of Irish song.} Defeated signally by their invaders, 
the Belgians fled to the Isle of Man, North Aran,|| and the Hebrides, and the victorious 
Danaans became in their turn sole masters of the country. 

In process of time, the Tuatha-de-Danaan were themselves dispossessed of their sway: 
a successful invasion from the coast of Spain having put an end to the Danaanian dynasty, 
and transferred the sceptre into the hands of that Milesian or Scotic race, which, through 
so long a series of succeeding ages, supplied Ireland with her kings. This celebrated 
colony, though coming directly from Spain, was originally, we are told, of Scythic race, 
and its various migrations and adventures before reaching its Isle of Destiny in the West, 
are detailed by our Bards, with all that fi>nd and lingering minuteness in which ftncy, 
playing with its own creations, so much delights to indulge. Grafting upon this Scytbic 
oolony the traditional traces and stories of their country, respecting the Phoenicians, they 
have contrived to collect together, without much regard to either chronology, history, or 
geography, every circumstance that could tend to dignify and add lustre to such an 
event; — an event upon which not only the rank of their country itself in the heraldry of 
nations depended, *^ ^ * •• • • •• •• • -^.-.i-j ^ .^-^ w. . .. , . , 

claim to a share 
identify the ancestors 

one of them, named Fenius,to whom the invention of the Ogham character is attributec(, 
an academy for langaaees was instituted upon the Plain of Shenaar, in which that purest 
dialect of the Irish, called the Bearla Feini, was cultivated. 
From thence tracing this chosen race in their migrations to diflTerent countries, and 

* AeeordiDg to Hmnmer*! Chronicle, there aroee dieeeneione between theee broihen, and the younaeet, 
flninm* hnvinf , (•■ Hmnmer ezpreaeee it,) ** encroached round about the middle stone and fixed meare aisre- 
■•Mr umrped at length the sole rule of tlie country. 

t In one of the old Irish romances, on the subject of Finn Mac Oomhal, that hero is imagiaed to ba?a de- 
rived anortion of his Icnowledge from the waters of a certain magical fountain, which was in the poaeesiioii 
of the liiatha*de-Danaan, and of which a single draught was sold Ibr three hundred ooaees of gold. 

1 80 called from an artifldal silver band, which he wore to supply the loes susUined from a wound hs 
neeifod in the battle of Moytura. We are told seriously by 0*Flaberty, that " Cred, a goldsmith, formed 
the hand, and Miach. the eon of Dian Keet, well instructed In the practical parts of chimrgery, aet the arm.**— 
C|Mto.iiartiii.eh. 10. 

One of the grandsons of this Nuad, named Britunus, or Maol Brioun, is said to have passed over, after 
their deibat, into North Briuin ; and from him, aeeording to the Psalter of Cashel, the Britons derived their 
orifln. To this tradition Camden alludes, in a note on bis Introduction .— " Brittannia dicta eet a quodam 
qnlToeabatur Briunaus.** There is also anotlier of the grandsons of Nuad. named Simon Breae, who in 
■ nda to play a distinguished part in the Scotch version of our Mileeian story ; being represented therein as 
the impoffter of the fkmous Stone of Destiny, and even substituted, in place of Heremon. as the finind«r of 
the Mileaian monarchy, (nrdmm^ 1. i c 98. See, also, smiinjg/U§i'§ Origin. Britmm. cap. &} The Scotch 
natiquariaae, however, eeem to have eonfbunded this primitive Simon Breac with another of tne same aaase, 
Alao graadeoa of a King Nuad, who flourished ft»ur centuries later. See Innes, vol. ii. sect. 9. 

f "There are in the library of Stowe,** says Dr. O'Connor, ** no leae than five metrical chronicles, In which 
tWii battle of Moytura is commemorated.'*— iter. JSttftsm. Mpc. Pnl. ii. 37. ^ 

J Bee Sketch of the History and Antiquities of the Soathem Islee of Aran, by John T. ariaherty, Traaa. 
or Boynl Iriah Aeademy, vol. zlv. 
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■ j-'.j n Kj.'^ '^M'^ *% ■■•'*'*>* ^ >>*■<* *» . dnriag tbeir long K>jiMini ia Egjpt, with 
«^'-^'H ''-;Tf ■^'*'^'|iliw.l fc**MT, imr IfinfT -rrf'-rt 'h'ln ni Irngth. ^tj n route, not 



'«itu uw uMiMf dM* ri» OaoM underv ■Bdt ib > abort time, make themMlTea 

«-uuM» U' iluHat lb* whofa ki^JoM. Stitl twanted, bovever, in tbe midst of tbeir 
'cy, ty Um Nowallinam of & praphecjr, whieb bad declared tbat an island ia ibo 
aateu ^ «M M W their nlUmate place of reat, the two aou of their great leader, 
Mi(wiu< at lewtti Bttad oat a gnnd martial expedition, and set aail, in thirt; ahipe, 
ttMU ^ waM «■ OalKcia tor Ireland. According lo the Bardic chroiiologj, 1300 jeara 
b*ibN tbe birih of Chriat, but according to Nenmua, Magaa,^ and others. Dear five cen- 
IHiiaa tuWk thm " lettered and martial colon}'," [to use the language of one of its most 
■aalwM obuapiooa,)! arrived under the command of the aona of Hilesiua, on the Iriab 
iTniaW: awl baring efeeted a landing at lobher Beeine, Ibe preaent Bintry Bay, im 
Tlwaia*. tbe firat of Maj, a. v. Sfl34,{ achieved that great and memorable victory over 
iA» Tuatlia-da-I>iDaan,|| wbich aecured to themaelvea and their princely descendanta, for 
iHon than 2000 yeara, the aupreme dominion over all Ireland. 



CHAPTER VL 



HIBTOKICAL VIEW OV THB COLONIZATION 07 UtBLAND. 

Whin stripped of their bnciful datee, and reduced within due boanda of antiquity, 
thaas traditiooB of the firat settlementa in Ireland, however fkbuloual^ coloured, may be 
taken aa preserving the memory of some of those ear^ invs(ioB9,of which, in times when 
tlie migratory spirit waa alive over the whole earth, tbia island must freqaently have 
been tbe object. Tbe atory of a coloof, ia remote agea, under a chieftain of the race of 
Japhet, falla in with the bypotheaia of thoae who, in tracing westward the migratitnt of 

■ Wa ban tain • nHclawB oT that art DTsiaitaNalJiif kotta Qsn ud Udb vhieh ii ■« prodiitllr sihlUMil 
■tarouiboul IbaMlladu tuttj. Abobi tbg rninr dl Annl salJou Ihiit In lUCcoMoa b«iB>e mul«n of 
ShId. lb* BBnpailDii of tliii klBtdmn br iba floUiB. wUeh !■ ban uaomad u batlBf Ukan nlua la tas 
name HlUalui Umaa, did ant raallr ateat tul aboai Iba bwlulat of tha UU> eantorr oT oat on. 

t PimlUrtim-nmiHL, Anfuliban nfkmd 10 ■anlT aa lE* iBUUn luibor of tbi* msk. ■ U|ta ■Biborit]' 
IWTiaf praDDUMOd tbu tban an do imuida Ibt alMbaUBt » •• Un. (lAaltaa. J wh ai mi M f W i r iiii if 

'--^ vol. 3. a. SO) TbamTaatun.liHlaad.ofMMM«rttaaeoBUr "' -■"-" ^-' 

la. II eoDUlDa ■ caulofita of Um klB|o of InUad, turn Bom 
In IOId,BtaowaUutliaoiildBotb**obaaB(ta*ftQdaelioaDra 

iDlitttuti**$ M Jrilk awnT, wcc ai. 
CmvMi,pail.lM.c&.ia. oriaharlr bu hue radoasd. It win bi 
•Id eoapaMa tba daioa of MalandlBt to btvabaoa oalj a tbooaa^ 
^baaaato Ibaaatborinof Ibo Fnllat of CBib^ln flxiBf liifcraooa 

(laiu M a* Biltrf < indnd, (ta I ttadi boMS*Mtb doilfDalo Hr. O . 

ttUDiA tain fton kb ravtmid daaoondax, tba lata ribnrian of Mowa,) at Inl Bdc 
O'nabarlf, bat BBWHaaoBanarwardBtaibMaaaiTdnuatDriBa of that diU(aaaCVrr *' 
BtocMt«l«tiMi«i>l(lal*ry^/n:«AColieaia. No ID;) and Dr. O-CsDnarlaosDUnt ton&rllMOo.~..a ~, 
Ite HilHlBiB 10 Iba jaar bMbn CJbj'Ln. 1». [O^. Bihtm. Arift. Pnlli. iS.) Tba bhW aiinnf aoi, bow- 
svar, of all «bo oobthiMIoiii oT ibii anuii li Uiai mada by Donild ONoll, a klof of Clalar, «bo. wriiln| la 

Iba roar ItlT. to PaoBliAn XXII. 1 Mili^.Un eoJonr aaliM <b Inland aboni 

nnnan taftwe iba cnviaUiD en. -S.' ]'..r.lijii. '.wmt.-.,, . r., nn.mi we nnaltmal Ibt Ibo autbaalielt* 
of IblasDtioaidocuiaBl. It la alao giiaud, Aui wudoui k»»du io any aBlboillT.br I7abu.£ic<it..*ui- 
faiMLa. It. Ia ■ndaiTooriBi loOi ihs pciiddar ibe AnaBiuiicenedltloB. iboiearaodaBiboraf naMr- 
aatiu ^ JIarM eoiMa mnh to Iba MDcIaaloB Ibil ll Boal baie Imn abcHil Itaa aaM naaikar of roan thia 
tboaaodaaibtkattBBlacarUwnliinaf tbaMUariua; and adibi, - ao ibai If Jaaoa did aall tolntaad,!! 

I Tbo Ibnilaaw of iba Itlia (tor UmIt oM bbUdbbI iridliloDa ia abowa la tbo' aaaaoa flnn lo roaarkaUa 

InaBclaBi aoB|fl aad utaLBna tha ihora ao whUsb Um aaladlluTJin nynpa OoMta waa aild to hava kooa 
bariad. BHidioba pcdawdDoi. iBiliH diyi ofGir*ldai.wl[a nnnoH. (nrv-fMM.l.e. I.) Haaohita, 
IB Ilka iBKDiHT, Df (ba Rioai talUa bstwaen ibe Mltaalaai aad Iba Tuatha-dO'DaaiaB Iran jiaoamd fcr 
aioa BB Iba apsl irban ibat eombai ii laid la bava oecurnd. Nol oQly of Iba eUallalBa, bal of Iba la 
■BddruJdawboftlLlaUaefM, tbanBaaaMOfaaoaoelalodwIlbtbanilleyaaBdhiJliinlbaiar " 
Aa old poam OB tba Baula of WUbb Mia la l a ft i m d to b; Bnllb, (Bittn if Xirn,) wbo adi 
noDBamtal iloBaa nid. Jb Ibe aboTa poaaa, lo bava baaa anolad oxt Iba anna of lb* BOblo 
alUI naiiioiDfoD Mount CtUioaatoe. o«a of tka BUaUunia araaaulaa ia Kenr-" 
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the Noachide, include both Britain and Ireland among those Islea of the Gentileij*' which 
became, on the partition of the earth, the appanage of the descendants of Japhet The 
derivation of a later settlement, the Nemedians, from some country near the Enxine Sea« 
coincides no less aptly with the general current of European tradition, according to which 
the regions in the neighbourhood of the Caucasian mountains are to be regaraed as the 
main source of the population of the Westf 

We have shown it to be probable, as well from foreign as from native tradition, that 
Ireland derived her primitive population from Spain. The kngoage brought ^ these 
first settlers was that which was common then to all the Celts of Europe. Those Spanish 
colonies, therefore, placed by Ptolemy on the south and south-western coasts of Ireland, 
must have arrived there at some much later period, when the dialect of the Celtic, 
anciently spoken in Spain, had become corrupted by mixture with other tongues; as it is 
plainly from these later Spanish settlers must have flowed that iofbsion into the Iririi 
language of a number of Basque or Cantabrian words, which induced the learned anti- 
quary, Edward Lhuyd, to imagine a degree of affinity between these tongttes.| 

In the direction of Spain, it is most likely, whatever of foreign commerce or inter- 
course the ancient Irish may have possessed, was, down to a comparatively recent period, 
maintained. The description given, indeed, bv a poet of our own days, of the geogra- 
phical position of Ireland, as standing " with her back turned to Europe, her face to the 
West,'* is far more applicable to the state of her political and commercial relations in 
those times of which we are speakiAg. Wholly withdrawn from the rest of Europe, her 
resort lay along the shores of the Atlantic alone; and thait comnterce which frequented 
her ports in the first century of our era, was maintained, not certainly with the Romans, 
to whom she was then and for ages after unknown, but with Iberian merchants most 
probably, and with those descendants of the ancient Phmnician settlers who inhabited the 
western coasts of Spain. 

A remark above applied to the Spanish cdenization, will be found applicable also to 
the colonies from Gaul. Whatever share may have been contributed by that country to 
the first Celtic popalation of Ireland, it was not till a much later period, most probably, 
that the Gaulish colonies, named by Ptolemy, established themselves in the island. The 
people called Fir-Bolgs by the Bards were, it is evident, Belgn, of the same race with 
those in Britain ; but at what period they fixed themselves in either country, snd whether 
those who took po s s ess ion of Ireland were derived mediately through Britain, or direct 
from Belgic €raul, are questions that must still remain open to conjecture. The Menapii 
and the Cauci, both nations of the Belgic coast,) came directly, it is most probable, to 
Ireland, as there is no trace of them to be found in Britain,— the town of Menapia in 
Wales having been founded, it is thought, by the Irish Menapii.|| In the Bardic histo- 
rians we find a romantic account of a monarch, named Labbra Longseacb, who having 
been exiled, in his youth, to Gaul, returned from thence at the head of a Gaulish colony,f 
which he established in the regions now known as the counties of Wicklow and Wex- 
ford. This site of the settlement cDri^sponds exactly, as will be seen, with the district 
sssigned fay Ptolemy to the Menapii; and, in farther confirmation both of the tradition 
and of this geographer's accmracy, we find the old Irish name for the harbour which these 
foreigners first entered to have been Loch Garman, or the harbour of the Germans. 

* **Tln flrat UofQige tpoften hi EaropB,^ Myi Partonsr ** wu the JapbeMBr called afterwards the Pslaa- 
fiaa : aad tMa lancttage," he aeierte, ** it now to be Ibund only in Irefcnd, the Hiighlandf of Scotland and 
walea.** Aeoordinf to the Chronkle of the Celtic Kinp, Japhet waa the flrat British monarch, flee 

t Bee Sir William JoBes*ii Sixth Diicoane, On tki PtrHama. _, 

t ** Aa, by ooUating the lanfuagea. I ha?e found one part of the Irish reeoncileabfc ta the WeM ; eo, by a 
diligent pemsal of the New IVstament, and aome manuscript papers I received fh>m the learned or, Edward 
Brown, written in the langnafe of the Cantabriana, I have had a satitfhctory knowledge as to the affinity 
of the other nart with Om oklSpantsh.**— /V<^ Cs Umfft QUMorn^kf. The attempt to prove this alleged 
aflhiity is admitted to have been au utter failure: the instances of resemblance between the two laB|oaieB 
bsinf BO greater than may be satlsftictorily accounted for by such engraftments on the original speech of a 
country as fbreign colonies are always sure to inCrodnce. See Baxter, on the word Ibtnda^ where he has 
allowed himself to be misled by this (hlio notion of Lhuyd into some very erroneous speculations. 

§ ** Both these nations,** says the Bfonk Richard, ** were undoubtedly of Teutonic origin, but it is not known 
■t what period their ancestors passsd over.** Whitaker, however, who will allow no fhct to stand In the 
way of bis own hypothesis, with respect to the peopling of Ireland exclushrely from Britain, deserts his 
fkvoorite jgnide, Richard, on this point, and insists that the MenapN and the Cauci were not German, but 
British tribee. (Hist, of Manchester, book i. ch. IS. sect. 4) Camden, Dr. OtTonnor, Wood, (/fffnlnr inte tk§ 
FHmilk— MnkaMtmniM qf /rctead.) and other authoritiea, all pronounce these tribes to have been of German 
origin; as were, moet probably, the neighbours of the Menapii, the Coriondi. 

I ** They must have come fVom Belgic Gaul and Germany, for we meet with no trace of them in Britain; 
Menapia, in Wales, being founded by the Irish Menapii.**— Ledwich, Antiquitiu. 

If From the long spears, called Laighean, with which the Gauls who accompanied this prince wore uveS, 
the proviaee of iiSinster is said to have derived its andent name of Ooige- Laighean. or the province or the 
Bpeara. See O'Ualloran, vol. ii. ch. 0. 
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lo that mase of aDcertainty and coDfusion which, notwithatandiiig all that haa been 
written upon the subject, coniinaes to perplex the inquiries of the learned into the lineag^e 
of the different races of Europe, it remains still a contested question, whether the Belg» 
were a Celtic or a Teutonic race.* In England, whose early history is so much involved 
in the decision, not merely as regards the origin and composition of her people, but also 
In all that relates to the formation of her langua^ge and the gradual rise of her institu- 
tions, the opinions hitherto advanced on the subject have been pretty equally balanced ; 
and while, on the one side, Wbitaker, Chalmers, and others, re-enforced recently by tbe 
able concurrence of Dr. Pritchard,t have held the Belgs to be of Celtic origin, several 
distinguished writers, on the other hand, among whom is the author of the learned Inquiry 
into the Rise of the English Common wea]th4 have, as it appears to me, on far more 
tenable grounds, both of reasoning and authority, pronounced this people to have been of 
purely Teutonic descent. With respect to Ireland, the term Scythic, applied to the 
ifelgic colony, leads to the inference that they were there held to be a northern or Gothic 
race ; and that their language must have been different from that of the Celtic natives, 
appears from the notice taken in the Book of Lecane,} of a particular form of speech 
known by the name of the Belgaid. 

The Tuatba-de-Danaans, by whom the Beige were, as we have seen, defeated and 
supplanted, are thought by some to have been^a branch of the Damnonians of Cornwall ; 
while others, more consistently with tradition* derive their origin from those Damnii of 
North Britain, who inhabited the districts in the neighbourhood of the river Dee and the 
Frith of Clyde.|| Of the historical verity of these two colonies, the Fir-Bolgs and Danaans, 
no doubt can be entertained \. as down to a period within the fair compass of history, 
the former were still a powerful people in Conoaught, having, on more than one im- 
portant occasion, distinguislied themselves in the intestine commotions of the country ; 
and the famous Goll, the son of Morni, one of the heroes of the Ossianic age, was said to 
be of the blood-royal of the Tuatha-de-Danaan princes.! 

Among the tribes marked by Ptolemy in his map, a few suggest themselves as re- 
quiring particular notice. It was, as might be expected, in the south and south-western 
parts of Ireland^ the region nearest to the coasts of Spain, that the tribes originating in 
that country were to be found. Thus the Iverni, whose chief city, according to Ptolemy, 
was Ivemis, or Hybernis, occupied, in addition to a portion of Cork, all that part of Kerry 
which lies between the Promootorium Austrinum, or Mizen Head, and the river, an- 
ciently called the lernus, now the river Kenmare. We can have little doubt as to the 
source from whence the lernus derived its name, when we find, on the north-west coast 
of Spain, another river lerne, and also a promontory in its immediate neighbourhood, 

* The CftQw of thit cpofation, which bat sriiea prinelpally from the intermixture of the Germane and 
8aula, by reeiprocal ooloaiaation-, ie well elated by a writer in the M6moirea de r Aeademie, torn, xviii. " II 

eer fur que lea Celtee et lee Gennaine, ^toient deux nationa difRrentee, maia lea coloniee qui avoient 

mai^ du midi, ou de la Gaule, dam la Germanie, et oellea qui Atoient deeeendui de la Germanie dam la 
Gaule, lea avoient eztr^roeroent roeieea, et Jhs ne doute pae qn*il ne flalliit nne eertaine attention pour dem^ler 
lee diArencee qui lee diitinguoient.** Pinkerton, aleo, haa fiven an explanation, perhape etill more eatiafte. 
tory, of the origin of this confusion between the races .—** Aa tbe Oelta had anciently poaeessed all Gaul, their 
B«ae was continued bv some, and By tbe distant Greek writera aapecially, to all the Gauls: though the Beige 
and Aquiuni, the Galli Braocati. and others, or the Ur greater part of the Gauls, were not Oelu, but the 
expellers of the Celts. The case is the same as that of the En^iw, who are called Britons, not as being old 
Britona, but aa expellers of thoee Britons, and as living in Britain.**— ZXMcrMian en the Scytkiaiu or OoCJU, 
part il. ch. 4. 

t Ruoarekea inUt tkt Pkyrieal Hisloni rf Mamkimd. One of the reaeona alleged by this writer, for supposing 
the Belgic to have been akin to the Erse, is, that "several namea of persons and places in those parte of 
South Britain which were probably occupied by Belgic people, belong, according to their orthography, to the 
Erse, and not to the Cambro-Celtic dialect." But the real solution of the difficulty here stated is to be found 
in the fict demonstrated by Lhuyd and others, that the primitive possessors of the countrv now called Wales 
were a race speaking a dialect of the Erse, or Irish, and that from them^not from the Beige, the permanent 
ftaturea of the country derived their names. 

X *' The main body of the population of England is derived from the Belgic nation, one of the three great 
llimiliee into which the Teutones are divided.**— 5ir F. Patgrwe's RUt and Prafre»§ 9f Uu EftglUk Common- 
loeaftA, vol. i. ch. 8. See, also, (br curioua remarks upon the affinity between the Frisic and Anglo-Saxon 
languagea (the former being, it is there said, the leaat altered branch of the Belgic,) Ed. Rev. vol ill. art. 1.— 
Nor must the acute, though dogmatic. Pinkerton, be forgotten among the supporters of the Gothic origin of 
tbe Beige. See DioooH. on tho QoUu, part ii ch. &, wlMrs, in addition to his own opinion and authority, he 
•dda the fbllowing in a note:—" Paul Merula, in hia Ooamographia, seems to be the first who saw that the 
andeni Belne, on account of their German origin, spoke the Gothic tongue; and hie reasom to prove it 
(pars i. lib. 3,) eannut be answered.** 

§ As quoted by Wood (inf atry into Um Primitiv hikMtanU, iuc )— This writer, who follows Pinkerton in 
supposing the Beige to have been the Scots, adopts aleo, of courae, nis opinion as to the former being Teu- 
tonea. ** The only inhabitants of Ireland (lie says) who seem to have attracted the notice of British, Roman, 
and other foreign writers, were the enterprising Beige, whom, as Goths or Scythiana, they denominated 
BeotI or Scuit.** 

I " From hence, perhaps, they borrowed the name of Tuath Dee ; that ia, a people living eontiguout to the 
river Dee.**— Oqv., part i. 

f See Translation of an Ode, attribnted to Goll, by O'Halloran, Tranaactions of Royal Irish Aeadcmy for 
tbe year 1788. 
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bearing the same name. The tenn thus applied siffnifies, in Celtic, the uttermost point ; 
and in its appropriation thus successively to each of these places, we trace, by stages, as 
it were, the progress of Phoenician discovery in the west ; the same name, which they 
who first reached the western coasts of Spam left as a mark of the uttermost hounds of 
their knowledge in that direction, having been afterwards, on the discovery of Ireland, 
transferred, in the same sense, to her shores.* 

The Velabri, a people situated near Kerry Head, were also, it is supposed, of Spanish 
origin; while the Gangani (more properly Concani) and the Luceni,t tribes inhabiting 
near each other in Spain, continued also, after migration, to be near neighbours in 
Ireland ; the Luceni having established themselves on the eastern side of the Shannon, 
while the Concani, from whom Connaught is said to have been named, fixed their station 
upon the western. The claims of Brigantes to be accounted a Spanish colony, appear 
by no means so valid ; though from the share assigned to this people in the romantic 
adventures of the Milesians, it becomes a point of importance with the believers in that 
story to establish their direct descent from Spain. According to the Bards, it was by 
Breoghan, the great ancestor of the Milesians, that their city Brigantia, near the site of 
the present Corunna, was built; and it was from the top, as they tell us, of a lofty light- 
house, or Pharos, erected on the Grallician coast, that Ith, the son of Breoghan, looking 
northward, one starry winter night, discovered, by means of a miraculous telescope, the 
Isle of Erin to which they were destined. It is added, that the descendants of these 
Spanish heroes were, to a late period, distinguished bv the title of the Clan Breogan,} 
and that to them the name of Brigantes was applied by Ptolemy in his map. All this, 
however, plausibly as it may seem to be supported by the existence of an actual city 
named Briffantia,Q in Grallicia, — the very region from whence most of the Spanish colo- 
nies were derived, — is but a creation evidently of the later national historians, founded 
upon the true and ancient traditions of a colonization from the north-west of Spain. 

The most probable account of the Brigantes is, that they were a branch of that power- 
ful tribe of the same name in Britain, whose territories extended over no less than five 
of the present E^lish counties, and who became the most potent and numerous people 
of a)) the ancient ^ton&H On the strength of a mere conjecture, suggested by Camden,! 
the date of their migration into Ireland is fixed so late as the year of our era 76, when 
Petilius C^realis was Governor of Britain. But for this assumption there appears to be 
no historical authority whatsoever. The mention, indeed, of the Brigantes in Ptolemy's 
map of Ireland, where, as we have seen, only the more ancient of her tribes are marked 
down, sufliciently disproves the recent date thus assigned to their migration. 

The Nagnate, a pKSople inhabiting Connaught, and supposed to have contributed to 

* **Tlie reason whicb eondadet me in the belief that Ireland took ita name from tbe FtxBniciana. ia 
beeanae in the nttermoat coaat of Spain, weatward, is a promontory, called by Strabo, lerno. and the xiyn 
iMzt to it ia ealled by Mela, leme ; but wlien these islands were discovered, then Ireland took thia name aa 
Um nttermoat.'*— fissisMf. BHtean. Antiq. lUtut. chap. 5. Though by Camden and several other writera, the 
aathority of Strabo is. in like manner, referred to, for the existence of a Spanish promontory, called leme, 
therv is, in reality, no aaeh headland mentioned by that geographer. According to Hoffman, it was a roouD- 
tain that was thus aaoied {LnU. i» vses;) and he also refers to Strabo, but, as fer as I can find, with no 
better authority. 

Similar to Sammes*s derivation of the name leme, is that of Hiberaia, as given by Bochart. who aaya that 
it signifies the last or most weatera dwelling-place. "Nihil aliud est quam Ibtmim ultima habitatio; quia 
ttltra Hiberniam versus occasum veteres nihil noverant quam vastum mare.**— OecifropA. Sac. lib. xii. c 39. 

t **The Luceni of Ireland seem to derive their name and original from the Lucensii of Gallitia, in the 

TMite coast of Spain, of whose names some remaina are to this day in the barony of Lixnaw.*'— Ossutoi. 
DUttrUaioiu o» the HisUny ^ Ireland, chap^ }3. 
On no other grounds did norianus del Carono, an author mentioned by Camden, undertake to prove that 
the Brigantaa or Britain were derived, through Ireland, (h>m his own country, S|>ain. There is also an 
Essav, by Mons. le Brigant (published 1703,) in which he professes to prove that they " were the most ancient 
inhabiunta of Spain, France, Germany. Portugal, England, and of Ireland in part." Baxter had already 
given much the same account of them, deriving them originally firom the ancient Phrygians. Availing him- 
aelf, too, of a whimsical reading of Scaligcr, who, in a passage of Seneca, converts " Scuto Briganter* iato 
** Sooto^Brigantea.*' Baxter applies this latter name, throughout his work, to the Scou who colonised North 
Britain, choosing to consider thnn aa a mixed race between the Brigantes of Britain, and tlie Irish.— Olsisar. 
dtfMtfs. passim. 

I Brigantium civitatero, que numerosissima provinde totius perhibetor.— Ttacic. Jtfric. c. 17. 

T ** If it may not be allowed that our Brigantes and those in Ireland had the same names, upon the same 
•eeomt, I had rather, with my learned friend, Mr. Thomas Savil, conjecture that some of our Brigantes, 
with others of the British nationa, retired into Ireland upon the coming over of the Romans— some for the 
sake of ease and quietness, others,** Ibe. kc On this point, Whitaker and his follower. Wood, are, as usual, 
aatiafied with the authority of the Monk Richard, whose words bear most suspiciously, I roust say, the ap- 
pearance of having been copied flrom the above passage of Camden :— " Nationes quv cum vel ab hoste flnitimo 
non daretnr qniea vel, &c. &c. in banc terram tn^Jecemnt.** There are, indeed, strong grounds for suspecting 
that this pretMded work of the Monk of Cirencester, upon which Whitaker, Chalmers, Wood, and others, 
have founded so many speculationa, waa but a clever forgery of tbe last century, fobricated, it is probable, 
for the express purpose of imposing upon the learned but credulous Dr. Stukely, to whom the manuscript of 
it was so suspiciously transmitted. 
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lilt oMipoQod name of tbtt province,* dmeme to be peculiarly noticed oo account of 
tkttr chief citT, NifiMta, to which Ptolemy appliee the epithet ** eminent,'* or **i]lu8- 
iniMHL**t and which la coojectnred to have atood not far from the present Sligo4 We 
And. al«\ aoBonf the towna enameratod by thia geographer, Eblana, or Deblana,} a city 
MoQging to the tribe called the Eblanii, and placed by Ptolemy under the same parallel 
with the preeent Dublin. 

Having touched Wiefly on all that appeared to me most worthy of observation among 
the earlier tribes and septs of Ireland, I shall now proceed to the consideration of that 
latest and moat important of all her settlements, the Scylhic, or Scotic, from whence the 
whole of her people in the course of time received the name of Scots, and retained it 
•xeloaively to so late a period as tiie tenth century of our era.|| A sketch of tho history 
of this colony, as contained in the Psalters and metrical records of the Bards, has been 
already given in the preceding chapter, and may be found at large in the work of 
Keating, which is drawn almost wholly from these romantic sources. 

It ia a taak ungracious and painful, more especially to one accustomed from his early 
days to regard, through a poetic medium, the ancient fortunes of his country, to be 
obliged, at the stern call of historical truth, not onlv to surrender his own illusions on 
the sobjectf but to undertake also the invidious task of dispelling the dreams of others 
who have not the same imperative motives of duty or responsibility for disenchanting 
themselves of ao agreeable an error. That the popular belief in this national tale should 
so long have been cherished and persevered in, can hardly be a subject of much wonder. 
So consolatory to the pride of a people for ever struggling against the fatality of their 

Kition has been the fondly imagined epoch of thoso old Milesian days, when, as they 
ieve, the ^lory of art and arms, and all the blessings of civilization came in the train 
of their heroic ancestors from the coasts of Spain, that hitherto none but the habitual 
revilcrs and dcprcciators of Ireland, the base scribes of a dominant party and sect, have 
ever thought of calling in question the authenticity of a legend to which a whole nation 
had long clung with retrospective pride, and which sub^ituting, as it does, a mere 
phsntom of glory for true historical fame, has served them so mournfully in place of real 
radepeodence and greatness. Even in our own times, all the most intelligent of those 
writers who have treated of ancient Ireland, have each, in turn, adopted the tale of the 
Milesian colonization, and lent all the aid of their learning and talent to elevate it into 
history.! But, even in their hands, the attempt has proved an utter ftilure; nor could 
any efibrt, indeed, of ingenuity succeed in reconciling the improbabilities of a story, 
which in no other point of view difibrs from the fictitious origins invented for their re- 
q>ective countries by Hunibald, Suffridus,"^ Geoffrey Monmouth, and others, than in 
having been somewhat more iugeniously put together by its inventors, and far more 
fcndly persevered in by the imaginative people, whose love of high ancestry it flatters, 
and whose wounded pride it consoles. 

In one respect, the traditional groundwork on which the fable is founded, may be 
accounted of some value to the historian, as proving the prevalence in the country itself 
of esrly traditions and remembrances respecting thot connexion with the coasts of Spain 
and the East, which, as well from Punic as from Grecian authorities, we have shown 
that the lerne of other ages must have maintained. 

Had the Bards, in their account of the early settlements, ao far followed the natural 
course of events as to place that colony which they wished to have considered as the 

* Compounded, poMibly, sayi Camden, of Concani and Nagnate. 

t " I cannot discover.** lays Ware, " the least footttepi of a city ao called, in all tbat tract of country— lo 
all-devouring }i Time!"— Chap. 6. 

{ Ita enim plan6 reponendum in Ftolemaso pro tmncato Eblana.— £az<«r, OIo»s. Jlntiq. Britan. 

I Quod ut ante undecimum post Christi navitatem seculam baud qunquim factum, in fine precedentit 
Capitis deciaravimus; ita neminem qui toto antecedentium annoram spatio scripterit. produci posM arbi- 
tramur qui Scotia appellatione Albaniam unquam designaverit.— C7«A«r, Dt Britannic. EeeleM. Primord. 
eap. 16. 

IT Lord Rosse. {Observatitm* on the Bequest qf Benrf Flood,) Or. O'Connor, {Rerum Bihemiearum Scriptoroo 
VeUree.) and Mr. D' Alton, the able and well-informed author of tlw Emmoji on Jtneiont Ireland, are among the 
distinguished writers hero alluded to as having graced, if not invigorated, this view of the question by their 
advocacy. To these has lately been added Sir William Betham, who, in his ingenious worli, entitled ** The 
Gael and the Cymbri." has shaped his hypotliesis to the same popular belief 

** A fabricator offictiUous origins for the Frisons, aa Hunibald was an inventor in tlie fame line for the 
Franks; the latter founding his fictions professedly upon Druidical remains. According to SuflTridus, the 
Frisons were in possession of an uninterrupted series of annals from the year 313 before Christ. *' Itaque 
cum ab anno 313 ante natum Christum exordium sumant."— JM Orig. Frio. See the Essay of M. du Hon* 
deau, Jlf^si. de VJIcad. de BruxeUeo, art. 52d, 1773. 

There is scarcely a nation, indeed. In Europe which has not been provided thus with some fhlse ■cbeme of 
antiquity ; and it is a fact, moumftilly signiOeaot, that the Irish are now the only people among whom tncta 
visional y pretensions are still clitng to with any trust. 
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original of the Irish people at the eommencemont instead of at the end of the series, we 
should have been spared, at least, those difficulties of chronology which at present beset 
the whole scheme. By making the Milesian settlement posterior in time to the Fir-Boigs 
and the Tuatha-de-Danaans, both the poetry and the reality of our early annals are alike 
disturbed from their true stations. The ideal colony, which ought to have been placed 
beyond the bounds of authentic record, where its inventors would have had free scope 
for their flights, has, on the contrary, been introduced among known personages and 
events, and compelled to adjust itself to the unpliant neighbourhood of facts; while, on 
the other hand, the authentic Belgae and Damnii, accredited beings of history, have, by 
the interposition of this shadowy intruder, been separated, as it were, from the real worlds 
and removed into distant regions of time, where sober chronology would in vain attempt 
to reach them.* 

It is true, the more moderate of the Milesian believers, on being made aware of these 
chronological difficulties, have surrendered the remote date at first assigned to the event* 
and, iu general, content themselves with fixing it near 1000 years later. But this remove, 
besides that it exposes the shifling foundation on which the whole history rests, serves 
but to render its gross anachronisms and improbabilities still more glaring. A scheme of 
descent which traces the ancestors of tlie Irish, through a direct series of generations, 
not merely to the first founders of Phoenician arts and enterprise, but even to chieftains 
connected by friendship with the prophet Moses himself,! had need of a remote station Iq 
time to lend even a colouring of probability to such pretensions When brought near 
the dayliffht of modern history, and at the distance of nearly a thousand years from their 
pretended progenitors, it is plain these Milesian heroes at once shrink into mere shadows 
of fable; and, allowing them their fullest scope of antiquity, there appear no grounds for 
believing that the Scotic colony settled in Ireland at a remoter period than about two 
centuries before our era. That they succeeded the Fir-Bolgs and Danaans in their 
occupation of the couotrv, all its recoids and traditions agree; and the first arrival of the 
Belgic tribes in Ireland from the coasts of Britain, or even direct from Gaul, could hardly 
have been earlier than about the third or fourth century before Christ 

Another strong proof of the comparatively recent date of the Scotic colony, is the want 
of all trace of its existence in Ptolemy*s map of Ireland,^ where the entire omission of 
even the name of the Scoti among the tribes of that island, shows that, not merely to the 
Tvrian geographers, who chiefly drew up that map, was this designation of her people 
wholly unknown ; but that so late as the beginning of the second century, it had not yet 
reached the knowledge of Ptolemy himselfl For this latter fact the state of seclusion in 
which Ireland had so long remained, — shut out, as she was, entirely from the circle of 
the Roman Empire, — may be thought sufficiently, perhaps, to account; as well as for the 
e(|ually certain fact, that not till towards the end of the third century does there occur a 
sinffle instance, in any writer, of the use of the term Scotia for Ireland, or Scoti for any 
of her people. 

But the most remarkable and, as it appears to me, decisive proof of the recent date of 
the Scotic settlement, still remains to be mentioned. We learn from the Confession of 
St. Patrick, a writing of acknowledged genuineness, that, so late as the life-time of that 
Saint, about the middle of the fifth century, the name of Scots had not yet extended to 
the whole of the Irish nation, but was still the distinctive appellation of only a particular 
portion of it.{ It is^ indeed, evident that those persons to whom St. Patrick applies the 

• Aeeordinff to tbt calcalation of the Baidf , the arrival of the Beigs mutt have been at leait 1500 yean 
belbie the Chrietian era. 

t Amoof the memorable thinn related of Moeee daring hit intercoorte with the aneettort of the Irith, we 
are told ofa predietion nttered by him to their chief Qadeliut. tliat " wtiereeoever hit poeterity ihould remain 
or inhabit, ter|iente tboald have no power in that land to hurt either man or beast. And thit prophtqr is 
verified by Caadia and Inland; for in neither of thoee islands, as being inhabited by the Gadeliana, it Is 
maniftat that terpenta had any power aa they have in any otiier counuice.**— ATCurtin*! FindUtaUm ^ lie 
dtfalMcy qf /rflsnd; ecmied eUeily ftrom Keating. 

I This fact it notieeo by the geographer Otllarint, and the tame conclusion deduced from it. After review- 
inir the other tribet of Ireland, he tayt: ** Hot populoe Ptotemaus in IJibemia prodidit : nuUot autem in iUia 
reeenenit Sootoe quod Ideo potterioret. saltem nomen illorum, oportet in hac insula fuisse.**— L. ii. c 4. 

6 Unde autem Hiberione. qui nunquam notitiam Dei habuerunt, nisi idola et immunda usque nunc semper 
eotnemat, quomodo nuper fheta eet piebt Domini et fllii Dei nuncupantur 1 Filii Scottorum et fllia Regn- 
lorom monaehi et virginee Chritti eete videntur. Et etiam una benedicu Seotu, genitive nobilit, pulchei^ 
rima, adulta erat, qnam ego baptizavi.— & PtUrieH Onfntic, 

This strong proof of the comparatively modem date of the Scotic eettlement has not escaped the notice of 
onpr^odiced inquirers into our antiquitiee. The Bollandists, TiUemont, Father Innes, and, lately, the learned 
historian of the Irith church, Dr. Lanigan, have all perceived end remarked upon the passage; the two latter 
ehowing how ftui to the dreams of Nileelan antiquity must be considered the state of tEinp disclosed In 
thie authentic document. The nature and object of the valuable work of Dr. Lanigan were such aa to lead 
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name of Scots, were all of the high and dominant claas ; wbereaa, in speaking of the 
jfreat bulk of the people, he calls them Hiberionaces, — from the name Hiberione, which 
IB always applied by him to the Island itself. Such a state of things, — resembling that 
of the Franks in Graul, when, although masters of the country, they had not yet imposed 
upon it their name, — shows clearly that the Scotic dynasty could not then have numbered 
many ages of duration ; and that to date its commencement from about a century or two 
before the Christian era is to allow the fullest range of antiquity to which, with any 
semblance of probability, it can pretend. 

Even when lightened thus of the machinery of fable, and of all its unfounded preten- 
sions to antiquity, the Scotic settlement must still continue a subject of mystery and 
discussion from the state of darkness in which we are left as to its real race and origin; 
and in this the Scoti and the Picts have shared a common destiny. In considering the 
Scots to have been of Scythian extraction, all parties are agreed, — as well those who 
contend for a northern colonization as they who, following the Bardic history, derive 
their settlement, through Spain, from the East For this latter view of the subject, th^re 
are some grounds, it must be admitted, not unplausible: the Celto-Scythn, who formed 
a part of the mixed people of Spain, having come originally from the neighbourhood of 
the Euxine Sea,* and therefore combining in themselves all the peculiarities attributed 
to the Milesian colony of being at once Scythic, Oriental, and direct from Spain. Of 
the actual settlement of several Spanish tribes in Ireland, and in those very districts of 
the Irish coast facing €rallicia, we have seen there is no reason to doubt; and there 
would be, in so far, grounds for connecting them with the Scotic colonization, as in that 
very region, it appears, was situated the principal city of the Scoti, in whose name, 
Hybernis, may be found the mark of its Iberian origin. But however strongly these 
various fkcts and coincidences tend to accredit the old and constant tradition of a coloni- 
zation from Spain, at some very remote period, and however adroitly the^ have been 
turned to account by some of the favourers of the Milesian romance, it is evident that, to 
the comparatively modern settlement of the Scots, they are, in no respect, applicable ; 
the race to whom the southern region of Ireland owed its Iberi and Hybernis, the names 
of its river lerne and of its Sacred Promontory, having existed ages before the time 
when the Scoti — a comparatively recent people, unknown to Maximus of Tyre, or even 
to Ptolemy himself, — found their way to these shores. 

We have, therefore, to seek in some other direction the true origin of this people: 
and the first clue to our object is afforded by the Bardic historians themselves, who re- 
present the Scoti to have been of Scythic descent, and to have from thence derived their 
distinctive appellation. By the term Scythia, as applied in the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity, was understood Oermany and the more northern regions of Europe ;t and to 
confirm still farther the origin of the Scots from that quarter,^ it is added by the Bards 
that they were of the same race with three colonies that had preceded them ; namely, 
the Nemedians, the Tuatha-de-Danaans, and the Fir-fiolgs or Beige. Now, that these 
tribes, whether coming through the medium of Britain, or, as some think, direct from 
their own original countries, were allof Grerman extraction, appears to be the prevailing 
opinion. One of the most enthusiastic, indeed of the Milesian believers is of opinion 
that the Nemedians, or Nemethae, belonged to that German people, the Nemetes, who 

lend their eanction. The reralt of bii obeenratiom on the rabjeet is, that " following the nnatogy aiaal in 
■ueh caaee, we may conclude that the invaaloa of Ireland by the Scots ought not to be reforrad to at high an 
antiquity ac some of our historianc have pretended ; otherwise it would be very diflScuIt to explain how they 
conid have been in our 8aint*s time considered as a nation distinct firom the greater part of the people of 
Ireland.**— JBceJto. HUU ti irtUmd, vol. i. ch. 5. He adds afterwards, that ** the Soots might have been 4Q0 or 
flOO years in Ireland before the distinction of names between them and the other inhabitants totally ceased ;** 
tiraa assigning even a later date for their arrival in the country than, it will be seen, I have allowed In 
the text. 

* That the Scythe of Europe came fh>m the northern parts of Persia seems to be the opinion of moat 
inquirers on the sut^t. Hence the near affinity which is found between the German and the Fenian lan- 
guages. 

Among thoee authorities which have run the round of all the writers in flivour of the Milesian story ia 
that of Orosius, the historian, who is represented as stating, that ** Sgrthians, expulsed from Gallicia in 
Spain by Constantino the Great, took shelter in Ireland.**— See Dr. Campbell. (8trieturt§ m tk» XeeU$iM9Hc*l 
and LiUrary Hitlorf ^ Irtiandf sect. 5.) This authority, which Dr. Campbell has, in his turn, Uken im> 
plicitly for granted, would, if genuine, be doubtless highly imporunt. But there is, in reality, no such sute- 
ment in Orosius, who merely mentions, in describing the position of Ireland, that a part of her coasts ranges 
opposite to the site of the Gallician city, Brigantia, in Spain. 

f Thus Anastasius, the Sinaite, a monkish writer whom Pinkerton cites as of the ninth age, but who lived 
aa early as the sixth :— ** SavOiay ^t if»6««-i MiXMy oi mXMoi to nxtfUL tum to B«^«ioy, ir9« tiriF M TotOm 

X Ths genealogy of the Milesians, or Scoti, as given by Keating, lies all in the Sarmatian lint; and no 
leas personages than Petorbes, King of the Huns, and ths grsat Attila himself, are mentiotted as beiCNifing to 
one of the collateral branches of their race. 
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iDhabited the districts at present oceapied by Worms, Spire, aod Mentz.* By some the 
DttoasDs are conjectured to have been Danes; or, at least, from the country of the people 
afterwards known by that name ;t and the Bardic historians, who describe this colony as 
speaking the German^ languaf^e, mention Denmark and Norway as the last places mm 
whence they migrated to the British Isles. Of the claims of the Beige to be considered 
a Teutonic people,} I have already sufficiently spoken ; and to them also, as well as to 
the other two colonies, the Scoti are alleged to have been akin both in origin and lan- 
guage. 

Independently of all this testimony of the Bards, we have also the authentic evidenee 
of Ptolemy's map, — showing how early, from the north of Belgium and the shores of the 
German Ocean, adventurous tribes had found their way to the Eastern Irish coasts. It 
has been asserted, rather dogmatically, by some Irish writers, that no descent from Den- 
mark or Norway upon Ireland, no importation of Scandian blood into that island, can be 
admitted to have taken place before the end of the eighth century.]) How fu this 
assertion is founded, a more fitting opportunity will occur for considering, when I come 
to treat of the later Danish invasiona It may at present suffice to remark, that traces of 
intercourse with the nations of the Baltic, as well friendlylT as hostile,** are to be found, 
not only in the Irish annals for some centuries before SL Patrick, but also in the poems, 
chronicles, and histories of those northern nations themselves. Combining these circum- 
stances with all that is known concerning the migratory ii^cursions to which, a few 
centuries before our era, so man^ of the countries of Europe were subject from the tribes 
inhabiting the coasts of the Baltic and Germanic seas, it appears highly probable that the 
Scoti were a branch of the same Scythic swarm; and that, having gained a settlement 
in Ireland, they succeeded in bringing under their dominion both the old Htberionaces— 
as St Patrick styles the original population — and those other foreign colonies, by whoai« 
in succession, the primitive inhabitants had been conquered. 

Among the various other hypotheses devised by different writers to account for the 
origin of the Scots, and the very important part played by them in Ireland, there is not 
one that explains, even plausibly, the peculiar circumstances that mark the course of 
their history. According to Richard, the Monk of Westminster, and his reader copjristt 
Whitaker, the Irish Scots were no other than those ancieut Britons, who, taking flight 
on the first invasion of their country by the Bclgc, about 350 years before the CnristMn 
era, passed over into the neighbouring island of Ireland, and there, being joined, after an 

* Di$t&rtMti<nu wn th§ Bstotf tf JrtlMMd, Met. 13. 

t BliUinfffleet, Origin, Britamm. Preftos.— Ledwieh. jSntiquUiu, ColanixmtiM ^ /rtfoiML— O'Brien, PrefaM 
to IrUb Dictionary.— OTIftberty remarlcfl. ** I thmll not aver that Danaan hai been borrowed fh>m the name 
ofDanea, aa the Danea have not been known to the Latins by that name until the eatablisbment of Chria- 
tiaaity, tiwagh they might have gone under the appeUation earlier ; in the tame manner aa tlie namea of 
Seota and Picta were in uae before they came to the knowledge of the Romans."— Qnv. part 1. The name of 
Daaet waa not known till the sixth century, when it is first mentioned by the historians Jornandea aai 
Proeopius. 

X ** Our historians have described, in an eloquent and pompons stvle, the different and various peregrina- 
tions of tlie Danaans, informing us that tliey resided, as has already been mentioned, in the northern parte 
of Germany, to wit, in tlM cities of Falia, Goria, Finnia, and Muria, and spoke the German language.**— 

l¥ith that spirit of unfairness which but too much pervades his writinp,Dr. Ledwich refers to this pneeagn 
as containing O'FIaherty's own opinions upon the subject :— " OTIaherty aUom,"* be says, ** that they spoia 
the German or Teutonic, and inhabited the cities Falia, Goria, &c in the north of Germany.** 

i The same division of opinion which prevails in England on this question exists also among the anodem 
Belgians tlieniaelves. as may be seen by reference to difierent articles in the Mi&roolree de I'Acadtaiie de 
Bruxelles. Bee, for intunce, Mimoire rar la Rttigion de* PeupU* de fancienn* Belgiqu*. par M. dee Roche*, 
(de rann« I773L) throughout the whole of which the learned author takes for granted the Teutonic lineage 
of tin BelgB, treau or them as a wholly distinct race from the Gauls, and applies to the ancestors of Ida 
countrymen all that Tacitus has said of the Germans. In spsaking of the days of the week, as having beaa 
named after aome of the northern gods. M. des Roches says:—** Oes Jours sont ais6s 4 reconnoitre par lea noo^ 
qui lea dtelcnent en Flamand; sur.tout si on les compare 4 la langue Anglo-Saxone, sour de la noti«,aC 
nnx autres langnes aeptentrionales.** On the other hand, in a prine essay of M. du Jardin, 1773, w« tod tfet 
following passage:— ** Prioaquam in GalUas Romani tranaisaaat. Beige omnea, nt qui origins Oslta, Oeltka 
loquebantnr.** 

f Dr. O'Cbnnor. Wood, Jbe. 

T Seethe Annals of Tigemach, a. d. 79. where be notices the grief of the monarch Lngad for the death of 
his queen, who was the daughter of ths King of Loebland, or Denmark. Allianoes of the same nature raear 
in the eeeond century, when we find the monarch Tuathni and his son Fsidlim both married to the daughtara 
of Finland kinga. ** By these marriagee,** aays the author of the Dissertations on Irish History. ** we eat 
what eloaa intereoorse the Scots hekl, in the second eentury, with the nations bordering on the Baltic.**— 
Beet. 5. 

In translating the above record of Tigemaeh, the Rev. Dr. 0*Connor has rather suspiciously snbetitntai 
King of the Staens for King of the Danes. 

** It appears fhw Saxo Orammaticus (Hist. Dan. lib. &) that already, in the fourth century, aoroe Danish 
ebieltains. whom he names, had been engaged in piratical Incursions upon the Irish coasts. Hers again 
Doctor O'Connor haa substituted Saxons for Danes ; and it is diflkolt not to agree with Mr. D* Alton, who 
iMa pointed out thaae rather unworthy miaqooutioni, (Essay, Period 1. aect. 1.) that they were d e s ign ed 
to ** Ihvottr the reverend doetor*B syaiaaB of there being no Danea in Ireland prerions to the ninth eentnry.** 

8 
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interval of 250 years, by a second body of fugitive Britons,* took the name of Scuites, or 
IScots, meaning the Wanderers, or Refugees. This crude and vagne conjecture, enlisted 
by Whitaker in aid of his favourite object of proving Ireland to have drawn its population 
exclusively from Britain, has no one feature either of authority or probability to recom- 
mend iL By Pinkerton, Wood, and others, it is held that the BelgaB were the warlike 
race denominated Scots by the Irish; but the whole course of our early history runs 
counter to this conjecture, — the BelgCB and Scoti, though joining occasionally as allies in 
the field, being represented, throughout, as distinct racea Even down to modern times, 
there are mentioned instances of families, in Galway and Sligo, claiming descent from 
the Belgic race, as wholly distinct from the Milesian or Scotic.t 

It cannot but be regarded as a remarkable result, that while, as the evidence adduced 
strongly testifies, so many of the foreign tribes that in turn possessed this island were 
Gothic, the great bulk of the nation itself its language, character, and institutions, 
should have remained so free from charge,! that even Uie conquering tribes themselves 
should, one afler another, have become mingled with the general mass, leaving only 
in those few Teutonic words, which are found mixed up with the native Celtic, any 
vestige of tlieir once separate existence. 

The fact evidently is, that long before the period when these Scythic invaders first 
began to arrive, there had already poured from the shores of the Atlantic into tlie 
country, an abundant Celtic population, which, though not too ready, from the want of 
concert and coalition, which has ever characterized that race, to faJJ a weak and easy 
prey to successive bands of adventurers, was yet too numerous, as well as too deeply 
imbued with another strong Celtic characteristic, attachment to old habits and preju- 
dices, to allow even conquerors to innovate materially either on their own language or 
their usages. From this unchangeableness of the national character it has arisen, that in 
the history of no other country in Europe do periods far apart, and separated even by ages, 
act as mirrors to each other so vividly and faithfully. At a comparatively recent era of 
her annals, when brought unresistingly under the dominion of the English, her rela- 
tions to her handful of foreign rulers were again nearly the same, and again the result 
alike to victors and to vanquished was for a long period such as I have above described. 

It has been already observed that, in the obscurity which envelops their name and 
origin, the destiny of the Scots resembles closely that of another people not less remarka- 
ble in the history of the British Isles, known by the name of the Picts ; and as, accord- 
ing to the Irish traditions, the Scots and Picts made their appearance in these western 
regions about the same period, the history of the latter of the two colonies may help 
to throw some light on that of its Scotic neighbours. With the account given by the 
Bardic historians of the Plots sailing in quest of a settlement in these seas, and resting 
for a time in the south of Ireland on their way, the statement of Bede on the subject 
mibstantially agrees ;{ and while the Bards represent this people as coming originally 
from Thrace, the venerable historian expressly denominates them a Sythic people. 
It would, therefore, appear, that the Scots and the Picts were both of northern race^ 

* " It tvai then,'* Whifaker sayi, " they first incorporated themielvee into one society.*^ The details of 
thif notable fcheme. which supfKMea to large and important a body of people to have waited 850 yean to be 
iicorporated and named, are to be found in the Hintory of Mancbeeter, botik i chap. ]3. eec. 4. 

t " Laitly, they (the Belgians) settled In Moy-Sachnoly, at this day Hymania, in the county of Galwsy, 
after the arrival of St. i*atrick, and there O'Layn, and, in the county Sligo. (rBeuaacban, to our times the 
proprietor of a rwy handsome estate, look on themselves as their real dascendaats."— 0^/ia, part iii. 
chap. 19. . , ». 

t ** In the Irifh tongue." says O'Brien. " the Celtic predominates over all other mixtures, not only of the 
old Sranish. but also of the Scandinavian and other ScylhoGerman dialects, though Ireland anciently re- 
ceived three or f<Hir diirerent colon.ee. or rather swarms of adventurers, from tbf^e quarters.** {PrrfoM to 
JDUtiomirv) One of the causes he assigns for the slight eSkci produred upon ihe language by such infu- 
sions Is, that " these foreign adventurers and rea-roven were under the necemly of bpgging wives flrcim the 
natives, and the necessary consequence of this mixture and alliance was thai they, or at least their children, 
lest their own original ianauafe. and spoke no other than that of the nation they mixed with;— which was 
exactly the case with the first Cnglith settlors in Ireland, who soon became mere Irishmen both in their 
language and manners" 

$ ** It happened that the nation of the Picts coming into the ocean from Bcythia, as is reported, in a few 
long f hips, the winds driving ihem about beyond all the borders of Britain, arrived in Ireland, and put into 
the northern coaau thereof, and finding the nation of the Scou there, requested to be allowed to settle 
among them, but could not obtain it.**— i:oe/sttast. VUt. book i. chap. I. In Bede*s account of the region 
Drom whence they came, the Saxon Chronicle. GeoflVwy Monmouth, and all the ancient English historians 
concur. The following passage also of Tacitus tells strongly in favour of the same opinion : " RutilK Ca- 
ledoniam babitantiu mcoma, magni artns, Germanican originem asseverant.*'— 4f rtc. cap. 11. Attempts 
have been made to get rid of the weight of this authuritv by a moat unfair interpretation of a passage 
which follows in the same chapter, and which applies evidently only to those inhabitants of Britain, who 
Itvad in the neighbourhood of the Gauls—** proximi Gallis.** In speaking of this fiortion of the British 

KpQiation. the historian says, " In universum tamen estimanti, Oallos vjchium solum oocupaMe eiediblle.** 
> anppose that by the expletive phrase *' in universum,** so deliberate a writer as Tacitua could have meant 
to latract or overturn an opiiyoo expraased so decidedly but a few lines before, is a stretch of interpretation, 
upon which only the sturdy spirit of ^ybtem could have ventured. 
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and, most probably, both from the same hive of hardy adventurers who were then pour- 
ioff forth their predatory swarms over Europe. 

That the Picts were the origioal inhabitants of North Britain, and the same people 
with the Caledonians, seems now universally admitted; and among the various opi- 
nions held as to their origin, the conjecture of Camden that they were but Britons 
under another name, — some indigenous to that region, others driven thither by the 
terror of the Roman arms, — bos been hitherto the opinion naost generally received. 
It is to be recollected, however, that Camden, in pronouncing the Picts to have been 
Britons, took lor granted that the ancient Britons were the same people with the 
Welsh, — thereby confounding two races which, there is every reason to believe, were 
wholly distinct The extraction claimed by the Welsh themselves, and, as it appears, 
on no insufficient grounds, from those ancient Cimbri, whose martial virtue the pen of 
Tacitus has immortalized, at once distinguishes their race from that of the first inhabi- 
tants of Britain, who were, it is generally allowed, pure Celts or Gael; while the Cim- 
bri, who lent their name to that northern Chersonesos, from whence the Teutonic 
tribes inundated Europe, were themselves no less decidedly Teutons.* 

With respect to the languages of the two races, the radical differencesf between the 
Gaelic and the Cumraig have been, by more than one intelligent Welshman, admitted 
and demonstrated; while no less eninent Irish philologers have arrived at exactly the 
same conclusion. The words common to the two languages appear to be sufficiently 
accounted for by the close intercourse with each other, which, in different countries of 
Europe, the Celtic and Cimbric races are known to have maintained. 

For another fact illustrative of the true history of the Cyniry, we are indebted also 
to a learned Welsh antiquary, who has shown by the evidence of those undying memo- 
rials, the names of rivers, headlands, and mountains, that another race had preceded 
the Welsh in the possession of that country, — the words wedded, from time immemo- 
rial, to her bills and waters, being all Gaelic or Irish.^ The original seat, therefore, of 
the Cymry in Britain, must be sought for, it is clear, elsewhere; and if there be any 
region where similar traces of ancient inhabitancy are found, where the rivers and 
hius^ the harbours and promontories, are all invested with Welsh names, we may there 
Sx^ without hesitation, the site of their primitive abode. This region, tlie roeuntai» 
territory of the ancient Picts supplies.^ In the parts of North Britain once inhabited 
by that mysterious people, the language of the Cymry is still alive in the names of 
those permanent features of nature which alone defy oblivion, and tell the story of the 
first dwellers to all the races that succeed them. 

Taking these and some other circumstances that shall presently be naentioned, into 
consideration, it is hardly possible, I think, to resist the conclusion that the people 
called Picts were the progenitors of the present Welsh,-^ being themselves a branch of 
that Cimbric stock from whence all the traditwns of the latter people represent theia 

* See Dieiertetioii prefixed by Wberto* t» Ue Hittory of Poetry, wbere he pronouoeee the Cimbrr to 
have been a Sceodinevian tribe. 

t The first person who ventured to qaeetion the supposed affinity between the Gaelic and Canabrian Ian* 
fuaffee was Dr. Percy, the Bishop of i)roinofe. in his Prefkce to Mallet's Northern Antiquities. *'Tb con* 
mm my own opinion," he says. ** I cannot think they are equally derived rmm one common Celtic stock.'* 
The same writer ventured al^o to intimate the true reason of tbM wide difference between these lan^uafea. 
'''Jliat the Cimbri of Marius was mit a Celtic but German or Gothic people, is an opinion that maybe 
■oppori^d with no slixht argument.** A learned Welshman, tlie Rev. Mr. Roberts, tims decisively Ihllowa 
ap and confirms thd bishop's views. ** Since the lanfruafes of the Cymry and Gael are perfe-tly distinct 
they must be distinct nations; and if the dittinction had been cauiinutiry attended to. much confusioir, 
both in history and etymology, would have been avoided.*^ The same writer adds, " Had Mr. Whitaker 
known either the Welshr or Gaelic language well, I am persuaded he would have been vety fkr ft-om sup^ 
peeing that the Cymry and Gtel were the same people, for he would have found that either of their lao- 
fuates ia of no more uie to the understanding of the other, than the mere knowledge of the Latin to the 
understanding of the Greek.*' While such is the view taken by a learned Welshman respecting the rela. 
tionship between the two langoages, m no less learned Irish scholar thus expresses himself on the subjeet : 
— " The Gomeraeg spoken at this day in North Wales, and the Gaelic spoken in Ireland, are as diflerent in 
their syntactic constructions as any two tnnaues can be." {(y Connor, Dissert, on Hist, tf Scotland.) Sir W. 
Betham asserts still more decidedly the radical diflference between the two languages, adopting the same viewa 
respecting the origin of the Welsh people, which I bnve above endeavoured to enforce. See his Quol and 
tko Cimbri for some curious illustrations of this point. 

I Lhuyd, Preface to Geograpl^ : already referred to, chap 1.. for the same Aet. 

§ Sse.fitr a long list of these Welsir denominations of places. Chalmersli Coledonra, vot. i. chap: 1.—'* Ta 
the laborious work of Mr. Chalmers,** says Dr. Pritchard, " there is a collection of such terms, which aeema 
amply sutBcient to satisfy the roost incredulous, that the dialect of the Cambro- Britons was, at one period, 
the prevailing idiom on the nottheastern parte of Scotland.** 

A fbw instances are mentioned by Chalmers, in which the names given by the Picts or Welsh were super- 
■eded by their Scoto-Irish successors. Thus it appears from charters of the twelfth century, that Invor wee 
■ahstituted by the Scots for the Aber of the previoua inhabiUnts; David I having granted to the monastery 
of May •' Invet'in qui fuit Jtbor-in :** and the infiux of the Nethy into the Ern. whose familiar name had 
been .^Mer-nethy, wm chmnfMl by the later people Into Av«f -iiethy, and both ibeae names it la added, itill 
leowin. 
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to have been derived ;— and that, instead of the Welah bavins become the Pict% as was 
sapposed by Camden and others, the result of the evidence shows, on the contrary, that 
the Picts became the Welsh. 

Obscure and involved os are the records of British history fbr some agee aAer the 
departure of the Romans, there can yet enough be discerned, through the darkness, to 
enable us to track the course of this warlike people, in their resistless career towards 
the south, as well as in that gradual change of name which they underwent during 
their progress. The entire obdication of the island by the Romans was evidently the 
crisis of which the restless Picts availed themselves to carry their arms, with a view 
to permanent conquest, into regions they had befi>re but temporarily devastated. Break- 
ing through the long guarded frontier, they took poss ess ion, without any struggle, of all 
the midland provinces, reaching from the wall of Northumberland to the friths of Forth 
and Clyde, and there establish^ the Regnum Cumbrense, or Kingdom of Strat-Cl^de,* 
in whose mixed population — composed, as it was, of all the tribes of North Britam,— 
their old distinctive name of Picts began first to be unsettled and disused. Here, how- 
ever, they continued to maintain themselves, against all the efforts of the Saxons to dis* 
p oss es s them ; and under the German name of the Walli or Welsh, bestowed upon them 
by the invadersf may be traced as acting a distinguished part in the afiairs of Britain 
for many centuries after. 

To this epoch of their northern kingdom, all the traditions of the modern Welsh refer 
for their most boastod antiquities, and favourite themes of romance.^ The name of their 
chivalrous hero, Arthur, still lends a charm to much of the topography of North Britain; 
and among the many romantic traditions connected with Sterling Castle, is that of its 
having once been the scene of the festivities of the Round Table. The poets Aneurin 
and "l^liessen, the former born in the neighbourhood of the banks of the Ulyde,} graced 
the court, we are told, of Urien, the King of Reged, or Cumbria ; and the title Galedo- 
nius bestowed on the enchanter Merlin, who was also a native of Strat-Clyde, suffi« 
ciently attests his northern and Pictish race. It may be added, as another strong con- 
firmation of the identity between the Strat-CIyde Welsh and the Picts, that from the 
time of the total defeat of the latter by Keneth Macalpinc, King of the Scots, no fiirther 
mention occurs of the kingdom of Strat-Clyde. The traditional story of the utter ex- 
tinction of the Pictish people at this period, so far as to have lefl, we are told, not even 
a vestige of their language, bears upon the face of it the marks of legendary fiction; 
while the fact of their ancient title of Picts having been, about this time, eclipsed by 
their new designation of Walli, accounts satisfiictorily for the origin and general belief 
of such a fiibie. 

With respect to the period at which this people may be supposed to have fixed them- 
selves in Wales, a series of migrations thither from Cumbria, at difierent intervals, have 
been recorded by the Chroniclers; and, amonff others, it is said that, in the year 890, a 
body of emigrants, under the command of a cnief named Constantino, fought their way 
through the ranks of the Saxons to that country. But their main movement towards 
the south, whether voluntarily, or under pressure from the invader, must have occurred 

• Piakerton Ttinly endetTOun to noftke a disUnctJoii between the Regnum Gumbrenee and the Kingdom 
on tbe Clyde, (/iifiury into the Hiatonf ^ SMUmA^ pert ii. cb«p. 5.) Tbeir identity bai been clemily proved 
both by Innes (vol. i. chap. 8. art 8 ) and Chalmers, book ii. chap. 8. 

The author of a late popular history, Thierry, (IfisC d* /• Cmtinuu de PAnfUUrrt^) has so fhr confounded 
tbe localities of the ancient Welsh history as to mistake Cumbria, tbe present county of Cumberland, for 
Wales. Speaking of the Northern Britons he says, " Les fbgitifii de oes contr^es avoient ngn6 le grand asile 
dn paytde Galles, ou bien Tangle de terre h6riss6 de montagnes que baigoe la mer au Golfe de Solway.** 

Iraat the Picts, towards the end of tbe sitth century, formed the main part of tbe population of this king- 
iom, amwars fh>m a sutement in the Lift of St. Kentigern, by Jooelin. which shows that Galloway was, at 
lUs period. In tbe possession of the Picu; and it was probably about this time they began to be known by 
lint name of GelwcJenses, which continued to be applied to them for many centuries ailer. (See Inna, vol. 
I. book 1. chap. 8.) While thus the Picu were called Galwejenses, we find Matthew of Westminster, at a 
latar period, giving the same name to the Welsh ; thereby identifying, in so far, the latter people with the 
Fleu. 

t ** The name,*" says Camden, ** by which tbe Saxon conqueror called foreigners, and every thing that was 
■trange.** 

X Most of the great Welsh pedigrees, too. commence tbeir line from princes of tbe Cumbrian Kingdom, 
and tbe archaiologist Lhiiyd himself boasts of his descent from ancestors in tbe " province of Reged in Scot* 
feind. in tbe fourtn century, before the Saxons came into Britain."— Pr^f. to Ardunlogia. 

There is, however, visibly and from motives by no means unintelligible, an unwillingness, on tbe part of 
■MMlam Welsh historians, to bring much into notice this northern seat of Cymbric enterprise and renown. 
Vb» the name of Cumbria that of Reged is usually substituted, and tbe founders of their kingdom in 
Wales are alleged to have been the sons of a northern prince, named Cynetha, or Cenetha, (evidently their 
Beottish King Kenneth.) who, " leaving Cumberland and some neighbouring countries, where they ruled, to 
tte government of one of tbeir fkmily, retired into North Wales, their grandmother's country, and seated 
tbewMlves in the several divisions of it, as their names left on those places do, to this day, testify.**— Jtsw* 
I/mutt JMsna Jintiqua, sect. ii. See also fVarrimgton*§ HUt. qf IFalcf, book i. 

. ( TiM river Clyde^ in North Wales, was, it is clear, named by the new possessors of that coontiy, afler the 
Clyde of their old kingdom in Scotland. 
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8t t nmeh earlier period, — not more than a century, probably, fVom the time of their first 
oatbreaic from their own hills; as, before the end of the sixth affe, they had already poa* 
aeflsed themselves both of Wales and of Cornwall, and establi^ed a colony, apparently 
by eonquest, in the province of Armoric Gaul. 

Much more might be added in corroboration of this view of the origin of the Welsh, 
but that already, perhaps, I have dwelt somewhat more profusely upon it than may seem 
to be justified by the immediate object I had in view, which was, by inquiring into the 
BKMl probable history of the Pictisfa people of Britain, to gain some clue to that of their 
fellow Scythians, the Scoti of Ireland; as well as some insight into the race and origin 
of those Cfmithene, or Painted Men, who, about the same period, took up their abode in 
a part of the province of Ulster. With respect to the Scoti, the probability of their 
having been a Scandinavian people* is considerably strengthened by the weight of 
evidence and anthority which pronounces the Picts to have been a colony from the same 
quarter, as their joint history is thus rendered concurrent and consistent; and it seeme 
oatorally to have followed mm the snccess of the former in gaining possession of Ireland, 
that others of the adventurous rovers of the North should try their fortunes in the same 
region. Of that detachment of Pictish adventurers which fixed their quarters, as we 
have said, in the North of Ireland, there will occur occasions to take some notice, in ibm 
course of the following pages. I shall here only remark that, by their intermixture with 
the primitive inhabitants of the country, they were doubtless tlie means of engrafting on 
the native tongue those words of Cimbric origin which, notwithstanding the radical 
diflSirence between the two languages, has given to the Irish and the Welsh so imposing 
an appearance of affinity .f 



CHAPTER VII. 

HI8T0BT OF IBELAlfD FROM THE LANDING OF THE SCOTI COLONY TO THE ARRIVAL 

OF ST. PATRICK. 

Ill coromencin|^ his history of the Milesian or Scotic monarchs, by far the most trust- 
worthy of the Irish annalists informs us, " that all the records of the Scots, before the 
time of King Kimbaoth, are uncertian."t This monarch, who, according to the setiachies, 
was the seventy-fifth King of Ireland, and the fifty-seventh of the Milesian dynasty, 
flourished, as we learn from the same authorities, about 900 years before Christ : but the 
learned Dr. 0*Connor, by whom the lists of the ancient kings have been examined with 
a degree of zeal and patience worthy of a for better task, has shown that, according to 
the regal lists of the senachies themselves, the reign of Kimbaoth cannot be carried back 
to a remoter date than 200 years before our era. The reader who has attended, however, 
to the foots adduced in the foregoing pages, proving how groundless are the claims to a 
remote antiquity which have l^en advanced for the Scotic or Milesian colony, will, I 
doubt not, be of opinion that a scheme of chronology which supposes the fifly-sixth 
monarch of the Scotic dynasty to have existed 200 or sOo years before the birth of Christ, 

« 

• Bitbop Btillingfleet decUns strongly in fkvoar of tte opinion that tbe Picts ** were from the ume parts** 
ms the Scots; but fnterpreto Bede's words ratber too fkvourabljr for his purpose, when he represents bim at 
saying that '*on being carried by a tempest to Ireland, they found their Gentem Bcotorum, i. e. (adds tbe 
bisbop) tbeir countrymen, tbe Scythians." Among tbe most convincing indications of their having been 
kindred tribes, are those deduced by Buchanan, from tbeir (kcility of intercourse on first meeting, tbeir 
mutual confidence and intermarriagies, and the amicable neighbourhood of their settlement afterwards in 
North Britain. "Facile m^Jores Pictorum Scotis fuisse conciliatus puto, atque ab eisdcm, ut traditur, 
adjutos, ut homines cognatos, ejnsdem fere lingua; nee dissimilium ritaum."— Hist. Scot. lib. ii. 37. 

r Tbe amount of this resemblance between the two languages appears to be, after all. but trifling. " There 
is," says Bfr. Roberu, tbe intelligent Welsh scholar, already quoted, '* about one word in fifteen similar, but 
rarely tbe same, in sound and signification, in both languages. In the first nine columns of the Irish Die* 
tionary. printed by Lbuyd in bis Arcbcologia, there are 400 words, of which I have not been able to discover 
more than twenty, in common to both languages, nor have I succeeded belter in several trials. Moreover, 
tbe grammatical structure, as to the declension and construction, are radicallwdiff^nnV'—CkrenicU^ lAs 
Kim£s ^ BHtain, 

A learned German glosaologist, Adelung, is also to be numbered among those who consider tbe Welsh 
tongue to be a deeoendant from that of tbe Belga, and not from that of tbe Celte. ^ . , 

t Tigemach.— *' Omnia monumenta Beotorum usque Cimbaotb incerta erant." For some account of tUs 
aiiDaliat, wbo died a. d. 1068, w Wara^e Writan.~ilsr. iUktm. Bcrip. torn. ii. 4c. 4c. 
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Day be got rid of with a much lees expenditure of learning and labour than it has coat 
Dr. 0*Coonor, and other such zealots in the cause of antiquity, to establish and sup- 
port it. 

Without entering at present, however, into any farther examination of the chrono- 
logical reckonings and regal lists of the antiquaries, or pointing out how far, in spite of 
the extravagant dates assigned to them, the reality of the events themselves may be 
relied upon, I shall proceed to lay before the reader a sketch of the history of Pagan 
Ireland, from the time of the landing of the Scotic colony, to the great epoch of the con- 
version of the Irish to Christianity by St Patrick. Into any of those details of war and 
Uoodshed which form so large a portion of our annals, Pagan as well as Christian, I shall 
not think it necessary to enter ; while, of the civil transactions, my object will be to 
select principally those which appear to be most sanctioned by the general consent of 
traditioD, and anbrd, at least, pictures of manners, even where they may be thought 
questionable as records of fact 

A decisive victory over the Tuatha-de-Danaan, the former possessors of the country, 
having transferred the sovereignty to Heber and Heremon, the sons of the Spanish king. 
Mi Icsius, these two brothers divided the kingdom between them; and while Leinster 
and Munster were, it is said, the portion assigned to Heber, the younger brother, Here- 
mon, had for his share the provinces of Ulster and Connaught There was also a third 
brother, Amergin, whom they appointed Arch-Bard, or presiding minister over the re- 
spective departments of Law,* Poetry, Philosophy, and Religion. In the divided sove- 
reignty thus exercised by the fiimily, may be observed the rudiments of that system of 
government which prevailed so long among their successors; while, in the office of the 
Arch-Bard we trace the origin of those metrical legislators and chroniclers who took so 
prominent a part in public aSairs under all the Scotic princes. 

In another respect, it must be owned, the commencement of the Milesian monarchy 
was marked strongly by the features which but too much characterized its whole course. 
A beautiful valley, which lay in the territories of Heremon, had been, for some time, a 
subject of dispute between the two brothers;! and their differences at length kindling into 
animosity, led to a battle between them on the plains of Geisiol, where Heber lost his 
life, leaving Heremon sole possessor of the kingdom. Even the peaceful profession of 
the Arch-Poet Amergin did not exempt him from the effects of the discord thus early at 
work ; as, in a subsequent battle, this third son of Milesius fell also a victim to his brother 
Heremon*s sword-l 

To the reign of Heremon, the Bardic historians refer the first coming of the people 
called Picts into these regions. Landing upon the eastern coast of Ireland, they pro- 
posed to establish themselves on the island; but the natives, not deeming such a settle- 
ment expedient, informed them of other islands, on the north-east, which were uninhabited, 
and where they might fix their abode. To this suggestion the Picts readily assented, 
but first desired that some of the Milesian women might be permitted to accompany 
them ; pledging themselves solemnly that, should they become masters of that country 
they were about to invade, the soverei^ty should be ever after vested in the descendants 
of the female line.) This request having been granted, the Pictish chiefs, accompanied 

« 

* '* Amergin was Um Brehon of the colony, and waa alio a poet and pbilosopber.**— 0*J2«ti2y on tk» Brekon 

Lnu. 

t TIm particalara of thii quarrel are thus itated by Koating:— "The occasion of the dispute was the 
pomes«inn of three of the most delightful valleys in the whole island. Two of these lay in the division of 
Heber Fionn, and he received the profltsof them; but his wife, being a woman of great pride and ambition, 
envied the wife of Heremon the enjoyment of one of those delighinil valleys, and, therefore, persuaded her 
busband to demand the valley of Heremon ; and. unon a reftisal, to gain poeseasion of it by the sword ; for 
ahe passionately vowed she ne^r would be satisfiea till she was called the Queen of it» three most fruitnil 
Valleys in the Island.*' 

t There are still extant three poems attributed to this bard, one of them said to have been written by him 
while he was coasting on the chores of Ireland. This latter poem the reader will find, together with a brief 
outline of its meaning, in Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy, vol. ii. notes. "There still remain." says the entbn* 
siastic editor, " after a lapse of nearly three thousand years, flraaroents of these ancient bards (.\mergin and 
Lugad, the son of Ith.) some of which will be fbund included in the following pages, with prooft of their 
au then lici ty ."— Prf/«M;«. 

The fuIlowinK is the account ariven of the supposed poems of Amergin by the learned editor of the Trans- 
actions of ilR Iberno-Celiic Society.—" These compositions are written in the Dearla Feini, and accompanied 
with an interlined gloss, without which they would be unintelligible to modern Irish scholars. The gloss 
itself requires much study to understand it perfectly, as the lang aage is obsolete, and must in many placM be 
read from bottom to top." 

S This matrimonial compact of the Picts is thus, in a niirit fkr worae than absurd, misrepresented by 
0*HaIioran:— "They, at the same time, requested wives from Heremon, enraging, in the most solemn 
manner, that not only then, but for ever aAer, if they or their sucoessors should have irane by a British, and 
again by an Irish woman, that the issue of this last omlf should be capable of succeeding to the inheritance! 
and which law continued in force to the days of Venerable Bede, i. e. about 9000 years! a mark of sach 
striliinff distinction that it cannot be paralleM In the history of any other nation under ttw fun r— Vol. ii. 
chap. 4. 

This policy of deducing the rqyal meeMiioB throagta the female lioe, not through Ur male, waa ahrayt 
retained by the PicU. 
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Sf their Milesian wives, set sail for the islands bordering on Scotland, and there esta* 
ished their settlement 

Passing over the immediate successors of Heremon, we meet with but little that is 
remarkable till wo arrive at the reign of the idolater Tighernmas, who, while offering 
sacrifice, at a great popular convention, to the monstrous idol, Crom-Cruach, was, together 
with the vast multitude around him, miraculously destroyed. During the reign of this 
Iting, sold is said to have been, for the first time, worked in Ireland ; a mine of that 
metal navin^ been discovered in the woods to the east of the river Liffey.* 

In the reign of Achy, who was the immediate successor of Tighernmas, a singular 
law was enacted, regulating the exact number of colours by which the garments of the 
difierent classes of society were to be distinguished.! Plebeians and soldiers were, by 
this ordinance, to wear but a single colour; military officers of any inferior rank, two ; 
commanders of battalions, three; the keepers of houses of ho8pitaUty,| four; the nobility 
and military knights, five; and the Bards and Ollamhs, who were distinguished for learn- 
ing, six, being but one colour less than the number worn by the reigning princes them- 
selves. These regulations are curious; not only as showing the high station allotted to 
learning and talent, among the qualifications for distinction, but as presenting a coinci- 
dence rather remarkable with that custom of patriarchal times, which made a garment 
of many colonrs the appropriate dress of kings* daughters and princes.} 

For a long period, indeed, most of the Eastern nations retained both the practice of 
dividing the people into difierent castes and professions, and also, as appears from the 
regulations of Giamschid, King of Persia,|| this custom distinguishing the difierent classes 
by appropriate dresses. From the party-coloured garments worn by the ancient Scots, or 
Irish, is derived the national fashion of the plaid, still prevailing among their descendants 
in Scotland. 

Among the numerous kings that, in this dim period of Irieh history, pass like shadows 
before our eyes, the Royal Sage, Ollamh Fodhla,ir is almost the only one who, from the 
strong light of tradition thrown round him, stands out as a being of historical substance 
and truth. It would serve to illustrate the nature and extent of the evidence with which 
the world is sometimes satisfied, to collect together the various celebrated names which 
are received as authentic on the strength of tradition alone ;** and few, perhaps, could 
claim a more virtual title to this privilege than the great legislator of the ancient Irish, 
Ollamh Fodhls. In considering the credit, however, that may safely be attached to the 
accounts of this celebrated personage, we must dismiss wholly from our minds the ex- 
travagant antiquity assigned to himff by the seanachies; and as it has been shown that 
the date of the dynasty itself, of which he was so distinguished an ornament, cannot, at 
the utmost, be removed farther back than the second century before our era, whatever 
his fame may thus lose in antiquity it will be found to gain in probability; since, as we 
shall see when I come to treat of the credibility of the Irish annals, the epoch of this 
monarch, if not within the line to which authentic history extends, is, at least, not very 
fiur beyond it 

Some of the most nseful institutions of Ollamh Fodhla are said to have but a short time 
survived himself. But the act which rendered his reign an important era in legislation 

* '* At Foibart/* says Simon, " near the river Lifley, in the county of Wicklow, where gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and iron, have of late years been found out."— Simon on Irish Coiiia. 

t A similar fancy for party-coloured dresses existed among the Celts of Gaul ; and Diodorus describes that 
people as wearing garments flowered with all varieties of coXont—'^i^etfxxv t ^ct9roJ'*n-oi( J'uifBto'jUifeuf.-— 
Lib. 5. The part of their dress which they called braocie, or breeches, was so named from its beins plaided ; 
tlM word brae signifying in Celtic any thing speckled or party-coloured. The historian Tacitus, in describinf 
Ceclnaas dressed in the Gaulish fashion, represents him with breeches, or trowsers, and plaid mantle:— 
** Verticolore sago, braccas, teg men barbarum indutus.**— ^«t lib. ii. cap. 90. 

I An order oimen appointed by the state, and endowed with lands, for the purpose of keeping constantly 
open house, and giving entertainment to all travellers in pniportion to their rank. These officers arefre. 
quently mentioned in the Brvhon laws; and, among other enactments respecting them, it is specified that 
eaeJi Bruigh shall keep in his house, for the amusement of travellers, Taibhle Fioch-thoille, or cbess- 
bcwrds. 

§ Thus, Jacob made Joseph a coat of many colours, (Gen. xzzvii. 3.;) and Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 18.) " had a 
farment of divers colours, for with such robes were the king's daughters that were virgins apparelled.** 

I SaAdi vent aussi, que ee prince ait non seulement divis^ les homroes en plusieures ^lats et professlona, 
roais qa*il lea ait encore distingues par dee habits et par des coiffures difll&rentes."— />'i?ier6elbl. 

IT Prononnoed OIlav Folia. This quiescence of many of the consonants in our lri«h names, render tlwm 
far more agreeable to the ear than to the eye. Thus, the formidable name of Tigernach, our great anntliat, 
is softened. In pronuneiation. into Tierna. 

•* Among the most signal instances, perhaps, is that of the puet Orpheus, who, notwithstanding ttw 
dacitfedlyezpreased opinion both of Aristotle and Cioero. that no such poet ever existed, still continues, and 
will of course for ever continue, to be regarded as a real historical personage 

tt In fixing the period of this monarcn's reign, chronologers have been widely at variance. While some 
place it no less than 1316 years before the Christian era. rfhady Roddy, MSS.) Plowden makes it UO years, 
(Hist. Review. preUm. chap ) OFIaherty between 700 and 800, and the author of the Diaaertations, *c. aboat 
MO. (Sect 4.) 
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WM iho eatabliahmeiit of the Gre*! Fa, or TrieDoisl CooventioD at Tan, an approacli 
■o )ir to represeotatiTe government that, in these periodical asBembliev, the leadinr per- 
Kiw of the three ordetB of whom the political community coniiated,— that ia to nj, the 
Uonarch, tha Dtaida or Ollamlia, and the Plebeiaua, — were convened for the purpoM of 
paaaing such lanra and regulatkna as the public good seemed to require.* In the prs- 
•Mce of these aMembliee, too, the diflbreot records of tha kingdom were examined; 
whatever materiala for national hiitory the provincial annala supplied, were here sifted 
and epitomized, and the result entered in the great national ReeiUer called the Psalter 
ofTata-t 

In a like oMoaer, according to the bialorian Cteeias, who drew hia own materiala 
profeMedlj from such sources, it was enjoined to the Persianc, by an expreaa law, that 
thej should write down the annals of their country in the royal archives. In Ireland 
this practice of chronicling events continued to be observed to a late period; and not 
odIj at the courts of the diflerent Kings, but even in the family of every inferior chief- 
tain, a Seanachie, or historian, formed always a regular part of the domestic establisb- 
nent. To this recording spirit, kept alive, as it was, in Chrtatian times, by a sueceseioa 
oT moosBiic chroniclers, we owe all those various volumes of Psalters and Annals with 
which the ancient literature of Ireland abounds. 

The policy which Herodotus tells us was adopted among the Egyptians and the Lace- 
demooiana, of rendering emoloymente and offices hereditary in ftmilies, was also, fhini 
the time of Ollamh Fodhia down to a very recent period, the established usage in Ire- 
land. This strange custran formed one of the contrivances of that ancient stBtionary 
syatem, which his been the means of keeping the people of the East and their institu- 
lionl so little changed through all time. Tiie same principle which led the Egyptians 
to prohibit their sculptors and painters from innovating, even with a view to improve- 
nwut, cm the ancient models tranunitted to them, prompted them also to ordain, as the 
Irish did after them, that the descendaota of a physiciao.t for Instance, or an artiScer, 
should continue phjfsicians and artificers through all succeeding generations. Not only 
in their early adoption of this truly Eastern rule, hut in the constancy with which, to 
this day, they have continued, through all changes of time, to adhere to meet of their 
ancient characteristics and usages, the Irish have proved themselves in so Far worth; of 
their oriental descent, and but too fiiithful inheritors of the same stationary principle. 

Among the important offices transmitted hereditarily in Irelaud, were ibose of heralds, 
mctitiooeis in physic, bards, and musicians. To the proresaora of these arte Ollamh 
Fodhla assigned lands for their use; and also instituted a school of general instructioa 
at Tara, which became afterwards celebrated under the namo of the Mur-ollam-ham, or 
College of the Learned. 

A long series of Kings, with scarcely a single event worthy of commemoration, fills 
Dp the interval between the reign of tbie monarch and the building of the palace <i 
Efnanie by Kiug Kimboaih : an event forming, as we have seen, a prominent era in the 
Irish annals, and from which Tieernach dates the dawn of authentic history. This 
■pleodid palace of the princes of Ulster, who were from thencefbrwsrd called Kings of 
Emania. hnd in its neighbourhood the msnston appropriated to celebrated Knights trf" 
the Red Branch, so triumphantly sung by the huda, and commemoiated by the sea* 
oachiea. 

If the Bardic hiatorisns, in describing the glory and magnificence of some of these 

* Bo nprcKHWd by ihoH mlnni iniiqairiM O'Ptibgrlr. □'ConncFT, 4ce.; but <i irlll be •bown wwnUr 
tbit, liksIhaCalDDioribe Fnnki indUHCsiirli of Uh ADtk>«uau.Uia piabelui, nndgr Ibeancwnllriita 
(overniDent. mrs wbaUy aieludail fnini political poinr. 

t KealiB( spHlu orihli aulbtnlte KeflilFr ofth* Nilicm u eiUnl Id bit llmt : bat 0-Connor hti. " Ibir* 
iinodnuon ip bollBM IS" no cDUticlfmbln pstl of il cteapcJ ihi' di^v»«u«OB»pt Un NonBiinr«r,- Tbe 
SillawliifldiU ihillbgindiulriDniUiahDpNif.bolHti could karnodi: "WhalliBour beooau of IliJi KojU 
MoBumniilibudigun; nxwnwor om uodociuaiGniiUiUitier Inn Itulr ma It, wWl* aih«i u eoa- 
BdanUr mlntiiD ilwt ii lui ntii (piiutmI «>c »iM«iitii[i» lui pan.-— (Wa^ JUtrarr. e^P- H) r—U 
ef thii e ntlMtlaii odrUtaBceonlKcailMtSa TMItw gfOMlwI. vbiElt irueaigtiM la ikataBitaoDiur, «■ 

' r^ut «• murkaM*," MiK britta ■■ kla BMon of Onk. - of Uila taM hallr of iba OYMUduh. Il 
Ikullwunenrknoiniwltkout ow sr omn phTricTmu (n "- --<'•■ *- — ■■t.Jrw- f^-J-. ■ i~~— .. 
Unl wbao ■ penmi ii ilwa orsr, ibtji ban a aarlm - 
WUttI pnimlaB allU eonUnaef tn IM raiiiil' u ' k 
salnMDDiilaBriMT.toJnniiy ihiabewliiiri - 
tMAtiftn IB emploTiaaat* whicb tbcy ha<j o!" < 
sMist MaowB (ipariaBBB lo ibai of Ua aoniion, wai uon u|iaUa of liaise ta lairftcUoa la blsisriinlar 
an. BMiih».lbiawbol«««MiBBUiiiil«,«i(Miiiud aneiaDiiT ihroDirh ibgEfrpUaB -ninn iills|aiibii 
SU InvfalaT amMilon." ftc (JHtaom o^ Cuinu ^ ikt XnrHiu.j Hanloiua. komnr. la lb mm- 
dmUBtMBlflnmoftlia Ibllimliif paiaaia.liBalaldolenqalaUrtlwlabsnol abauidllr oTascba ajwi - Id 
oas laataBce, tba LasedaoWBlsna abaam lbs aaan of Bnpl: Ikiir toraMt. aaualaiaaa. sad Moka. AOow 
iba snAadan or thair ftihara. TiMaaaDf a bsraUia, of ceona. a karaU, and tba aaaasf Iba sttartwa 
proftailoai. It iKf nUB baa a louder Toka ibiu Ibena ofabanld. it atgnlftaa aotblnf ."— Ub, Ik 
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reigns, have shown no ordinary powers of flourish and exaggeration, it is to be hoped, 
for the credit of human nature, that they have also far outstripped the truth in their 
accoants of the discord, treachery, and bloodshed by which almost every one of these 
brief pNDtroxysms of sovereignty was disgraced. Out of some two-and-thirty kings who 
are said to have reigned during the interval between Ollamh Fodhla and the royal 
builder of Emania, not more than three arc represented as having died a natural deaths 
and the great majority of the remainder fell by the hands of their successors.* 

Though the building of the royal palace of Emania was assumed as a technical epoch 
by the chronologers, the accession of Hugony the Great, as he was called, proved, in a 
political point of view, an era still more remarkable; as, by his influence with the as- 
sembled States at Tara, he succeeded in annulling the Pentarchy; and moreover pre- 
vailed on the four provincial kings to surrender their right of succession in favour of 
his family, exacting from them a solemn oath, '*by all things visible and invisible,'*! 
not to accept of a supreme monarch from any other line. For the Pentarchal govern- 
ment this monarch substituted a division of the kingdom into twenty-five districts, or 
dynasties; thus ridding himself of the rivalry of provincial royalty, and at the same 
time, widening the basis of the monarchical or rather aristocratical power-l The abju- 
ration of their right of succession, which had been extorted from the minor kings, was, 
as might be expected, revoked on the first opportunity that offered; but the system of 
government established in place of the Pentarchy, was continued down nearly to the 
commencement of our era, when, under the monarch Achy Fedloch, it was rescinded, 
and the ancient form restored. 

After the reign of Hugony, there succeeds another long sterile interval, extending, 
according to the Bardic chronology, through a space of more than three hundred years* 
during which, with the exception of King Labhra's,} return from Gaul at the head of 
a Gaulish colony — an event to which allusion has already been made — not a single 
public transaction is recorded worthy of notice ; the names of the kings, as usual, suc- 
ceeding each other at fearfully short intervals; and, in general, their accession and mur- 
der being the only events of their brief career recorded. 

In the reign of Conary the Great, which coincides with the commencement of 
the Christian era, the name dwelt upon, with most interest, by the chroniclers, is a. d. 
that of the young hero Cuchullin, whose death, in the full flush and glory of his 2. 
career, took place, according to these authorities, in the second year of Chfist. 
With the fiime of this Irish warrior modern readers have been made acquainted by that 
splendid tissue of fiction and forgery imposed upon the world as the Poems of Oasian,^ 
where, in one of those flights of anachronism not unfre<iuent in that work, he is con-' 
fronted with the bard and hero, Oisin, who did not flourish till the middle of the third 
century. The exploits of Cuchullin, Conal Cearnach, and other Heroes of the Red 
Branch, in the memorable Seven Years' War between Connaught and Ulster,|| are 
among those themes on which the old chroniclers and bardic historians most delight to 
dwelL The circumstance recorded of the young Cuchullin by these annalists, that, 
when only seven years old, he was invested with knighthood, might have been regarded 
ajB one of the marvels of traditionary story, had we not direct evidence, in a fiict men- 
tioned by Froissart, that, so late as the time of that chronicler, the practice of knighting 



* The language In which OTIaberty and O'Balloran relate roroe of these events islnit too well saited to 
their subject. *' Lu^ad Luacny. the son of the King Inatniar,** says OTIaherty, **cut BresaPs throat, and 
got the crown.**— (Part iii. chap. 41.) ** His reign,** says 0*HaIlorun, of another monarch, " lasted but five 
years, when the sword of his successor cut his way through him to the Irish throne.**— (Vol. ii. chap. 7.) 

t AnoaL fV. Magist — In these annals, Ugony tbo Great, is styled ** King of Ulbernia and all Western 
Europe, as fur as the Tuscan sea.** 

t Aocording to the view taken by some writers of this change, the principle of the Pentarchal government 
was therein preserved, as Ugony veuined the division of the counuy into five provinces, and in each esU- 
blished a Penurehy. 

$ In the accounts of the reign of this monarch, as given by Keating and others, are introduced two ro* 
mantie stories, resembling (one of them) the fhbulous adventure of Richard CcBur de Lion and Blondel; mud* 
the other, the story of Midas*s enra. and the miraculous revealment of bis secret. In the weak and verbose 
work of Dr. Warner, (IJisL rf Irtlaud, vol i. book 3.) the reader will And these stories diluted through some 
half dosen pages. 

f This eelebrated septennial war beara. in Irish history, the name of the Tain-bo-Cuailgne, or the Spoilt 
of the Cattle atCnailgne; one of the cliief causes of ita origin having been the seizure of an immense quan- 
tity of cattle by the truope of Maud, the Queen of Oonnaugbt. at Cuailgne. in the county of Louth. Tbe 
march of her army on this expedition, commanded by Fergus, the dethroned King of Ulster— the spleudour of 
the queen herself, seated in an open chariot, with her Asiun, or crown of gold, on her head— the names of 
the Champions of the Red Branch, who bravely encountered her mighty force— all these circumstances are 
Iband detailed in the stories and romances respecting this memorable invasion ; and from some of these fic- 
tions, it appears, Macpberson derived the ground-work of his poems of Fingal and Temora. See Mr. O'Con- 
nor's Disserution on the History of Scotland, where (in speaking of these poems) it is said, ** Tliey are evi- 
denUy fhunded on the romancoi and vulgar storiea of tht Tan-bo-Ctialgney war, and those of the Fic&a 
BiMnn.'* 

9 
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boys at the very same age, — more especially those of royal parentage, — was still retained 
hi Ireland.'^ 

From what has been said of the high station and dignities assigned to their Bards and 
Antiquaries, it will have been seen that the political system of the ancient Irish, the 
literary or Bardic order, which appears to have been distinct from the Druidical, formed 
one of the most active and powerful springs. Supported by lands set aside for their use, 
and surrounded by privileges and immunities which, even in the midst of civil commo- 
tion, rendered thoir persons and property sacred, they were looked up to not only as 
guardians of their country's history and literature, but as interpreters and dispensers of 
its law& Thus endowed and privileged, this class of the community came at length to 
possess such inordinate power, and, by a natural consequence, so much to abuse it, 
that a popular reaction against their encroachments was the result, and their whole 
order was about to be expelled from the kingdom. In this crisis of their fute, the he- 
rmc Cooquovar, Kin^ of Ulster, espoused the cause of the Bards; and, protesting strongly 
■ffainst tlie policy ot suppressing them altogether, succeeded in effecting such reforma- 
tions in the constitution of their order, more especially in all that related to their judi- 
cial proceedings, as at length restored them to public favour. Tlie better to regulate 
their decisions for the future, he caused a digest of the ancient laws to be formed, under 
the auspices of Forchern, and two other distinguished poets; and the code thus com- 

Jiled was called by their admiring contemporaries. Breathe Neimidh, or the Celestial 
odgments-t In having poets thus for their lawgivers, the Irish but followed the exam- 
ple of most of the ancient nations; among whom, in the infancy of legislation, the laws 
were promulgated always in verse, and often publicly sung; and even so late as the time 
of Strabo, the chief magistrate of the people of Mazaca, in Cappadocia, (who was to 
them what jurisconsuls were to the Romans,) bore the title, as we are informed by Strabo, 
of the Law-6inger.| 

As we advance into the Christian era, a somewhat clearer and more extended range 
of horizon opens upon us; as well from our approaching that period to which the authen- 
tic annals of the country extend, as from the light which thenceforward the Roman ac- 
counts of Britain throw incidentally on the affiiirs of the sister island, it was during 
the reign of the Irish monarch Crimthan, or, according to others, that of his successor 
A. D. Fiachiu], that Agricola was engaged in pursuing his victorous enterprises in Bri- 
75 tain ; and the few facts relating to Ireland, which his philosophic biogra pher discloses, 
to are, in themselves, worth whole volumes of vague, ordinary history : as, though 
82. but glimpses, the insight which they afford is vivid and searching. The simple 
statement, for instance, of Tacitus, that, at the period when he wrote, the waters 
and harbours of Ireland were, through the means of commerce and of navigators, better 
known than those of Britain,^ opens such a retrospect at once into her foregone history, 
as, combined with similar glimpses in other writings of antiquity, renders credible 
her claims to early civilization, and goes far to justify some of the proud boasts of her 
annals. 

In a far other sense, the view opened by the historian into the interior of Ireland's 
politics at that moment, — the divided and factious state of her people, and the line of 
policy which, in consequence, the shrewd Agricola, as ruler of Britain, was preparing to 

{pursue towards them,— is all of melancholy importance, as showing at how early a period 
rishmen had become memorable for disunion among themselves, and how early those 
who were interested in weakening them, had learned to profit by their dissensions. 



• In FroiMarff earioai aeeount of the knichtiof of the foar Iriih kinits by Richard II., it is related, that, 
on being aaked whether they would not gladlv receive the order of knighthood fVom the King of England, 
** they antwered how they were knights already, and that sufficed for them. I askod where they were made 
knighia, and how, and when. They answered, at the age of seven yeara they were made knights in Ireland, 
and that a king maketh his son a knight. . . ■ And then this young knight shall begin to just with small 
■pean against a shield, set on a stake, in the field; and the more spears that be breaketh, the more be shall 
be honoured."— FYoissart^vol. ii. chap. 903. 

** We are told/* says Sir James Ware, in a MB. Lift of St. Carlhag, Bishop of Lismore. who flourished in 
the seventh century, that " Moelfulius. one of the petty princes of Kerry, intending to knight 8t. Cartbag. 
white be was a boy, would have put into his hand a sword and target, being the badge or cognizance of 
knighthood.**— jtit£<9«Me», chap. 96. 

t This translation of the term, which has been adopted by all other authorities on the subject, is, I find, 
questioned by the learned Irish scholar, Mr. O'Beilly, (Trans, of Iberno-Celtie Society,) who contends, in op- 
position to OTIaherty, the 0*Ck>nnora, O^alloran, Ace, that the meaning of the words Breathe Neimidh is 
tbe Laws of the Nobles. This is but one of numerous instances that might be adduced, in which important 
Irish words are shown to be capable of entirely diflerent meanings in tbe hands of di^rent interpreters,-- 
■aeming in so far to Justify those charges of vagueness and confusion which Pinkorton, in his batfad of 
tvery thing Celtic, brings so constantly against tbe Irish language. See Inquiry, ^., part iii. chap. 9. 
X Ai^wfitfoi MM fofjiotior, oc tfrtf acvtoic t^wynrrc rw ro/«»r, lib. 12. 
$ Melius aditus portuique per coounereia et jiefociatore« cognUi.—Jgric. cap. 21 
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'*Oiio of liieir petty kings,*' nyn Ttcitus, ** who had been forced to fly by some do- 
meitic ftctioo, was received by the Roman general, and under a show of friendahip 
detained far ulterior purpoeea.'** The plan aucccaafully pursued by Cesar towards Gaul, 
of playing off her various factions against each other,t and making her own aona the 
ready instruments of her subjuoration, would have been the policy doubtless of Agricolft 
towuds Ireland, had these ulterior purposes been put in execution. The object of the 
Irishman was to induce the Romans to invade his native country ; and by his representa- 
tioosv it appears, Agricola was persuaded into the belief that, with a single legion, and a 
small body of auxiliaries, he could conquer and retain possession of Ireland.} 

It would hardly be possible, perhaps, m the whole compass of history, to find a picture 
more pregnant with the future, more prospectively characteristic, than this of a recreant 
Irish prince in the camp of the Romans, proffering his traitorous services to the stranmr, 
and depreciating his country aa an excuse for betraying her. It is, indeed, mournfol to 
reflect, that, at the end of nearly eighteen centuries, the features of this national portrait 
aboald remain so very little altered ; and that with a change only of scene from the teat 
of the Roman general to the closet of tlie Engliah minister or viceroy, the spectacle of 
an Irishman playing the game of his country's enemies has been, even in modem hialory, 
an occurrence by no means rare. 

Oflenco has been taken by some Irish historians at the slur thrown, as they think, on 
the courage of their countrymen, by the hope attributed to the Roman general of being 
able to e&ct an easy conquest of Ireland.} But they ought to have recollected that, 
more than a thousand years afler, from the same fatal cause, internal disunion, a &r 
smaller force than Agricola thought requisite for his purpose, laid the ancient Milesian 
monarchy prostrate at the feet of Britain. At the same time, it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged that the conduct of the Romans respecting Ireland, by no means warrants the 
■oppoaition that they held its conquest to be at all an easy task. The immense advan- 
tages that muat attend the acquisition of a countrv placed so immediately in the neigh- 
bcKirbood of their British possessions, were, we know, fully appreciated by them; nor 
coald any views bo more keen and far-sighted than those of Agricola, aa unfolded by 
Tacitus^ both as regarded the commercial strength that must accrue to firitain|| from the 
occupation of Ire/uid, and the strong moral and politicAl influence which the example of 
this latter country must ever exercise, whether for good or for evil, over the fortunes of 
her more powerful neighbour. He saw that the Britons, says the historian, could never 
be effectively curb^ as long as there was a people yet unmastered in their neighbour- 
hood; and that, to effect this object, the example of liberty must be removed wholly from 
their sightlT Could the sagacious Agricola again visit this earth, he would find his views, 
as to the moral influence of the two countries upon each other, fully confirmed ; — would 
aee that the oppression of the weaker people by the stronger, has produced a reactkxi, 
which may be, in time, salutary to both ; and that already, in all the modes, at least, of 
struggling for liberty, Ireland has become the practised instructor of England. 

With so deep a sense of the great value of the possession, there can hardly be a more 
convincing proof that the Romans considered its conquest not easy, than the simple fact 
that they never attempted it ; and that, though Britain continued to be harassed by the 
Irish for near three centuries afler, not a single Roman soldier ever set foot on their 
shores. Even when the flight of their eagles had extended as far as the Orcades, Ireland 
still remained free."^ 

How little the Irish themselves were in fear of invasion at this very period, when, as 

• 

♦ Agricola ezpaUum wditione domettica unum ex Regatis genlii ezceperat. ic •pccle ainiciUs in oeca 
slonem retinebat.— 4f nc cap. SM. 

t Da Bell. Oal. lib. vl. c. 13. . m ^ lu 

t Brpe ex eo aadivi legione ana «i modicis ouxiliia debellari obtinerique If<>beniiam poaao.— ^fTntf. lb. 

§ The eatimate ofStrabo respecting Britain ia, considering all things. «till less flattering. To Keep her 
tribotary, he tays, at least a legion and a few horse would be rcquiiito. Tuktt^^ncf fjin yt^ woe TAy^tfrec 
>MfM AF, xau tJrmxM Tirof.— Liv. Iv. To the courage of the Caledonians, according to Ibis standard, the 
highest testimony seems to have been paid; aa, about the year 330. while one legion waa found auflteient to 
keep all the reat of Britain in aubjeciion. two were employed upon the borders, against ibis peo|rte.— Dio. ». 

I 8i qaidem Hibernia, medio inter Urilanniam atque Hispaniam siia. ct Gallico quoque man opportuna, 
valontisaimam imperii partem magnis invioem usibus miscuerit.— 4^^^* '^ , . . 1:1^... 

IT " Idqne etiam adversus Brilannlam proftiturum, ai Bomana ublque arma, et velut e conapectu libtrtaa 
tolleretur.**— 4rHe. ib. The remarks of La Bletterie, the Prench translator, upon this chapter, prove bow 
pregnant with the aeeds of the future it appeared to him. •* Ireland baa more harbours and more <»nveiiicnt 
than any other country in Europe. England haa but a small number. Ireland, if she could shake olTtlie 
British yoke, and form an independent state, would ruin the British commerce ; but, to her misfortune. Baf 
land is too well convinced of this truth. ... , « x^fmmiAmm^ 

•• " Hibernia Romania etiam Orcadum Insularum dominium tcnentibua inacoetaa, raro ei lepiae m 
unquam ezpugnata et subacta etV^—OuUtlmiu Pare. JVUrtM. m»t. R*r. Amgl. 
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l^citus informs us, tbo coast opposite to their shores was lined with Roman troope, may 
be jodged from the expedition to Britain undertaken by the monarch Crimthan, for the 
purpose of aiding his ancient allies, the Picts, in their heroic stand against the legions of 
Rome. In the course of this visit, the Irish monarch is said to have first set the daring 
example of those predatory incursions into the Roman province by which the Britons 
continued to be harassed for so long a period after; and having been eminently success- 
ibl, as it appears, on this occasion, Tie returned to his dominions laden with a variety of 
rich and even luxurious booty, the particulars of which have been triumphantly enume- 
rated by the annalists.* 

On the death of this monarch, whose name enjoys, as we have seen, the peculiar dis- 
tinction of being associated in the page of history with those of Tacitus and Agricola, a 
more than usually troubled period succeeded; during which, even that frail and nominal 
pledge for the security of the public peace, which the descent of the monarchy by inhe- 
ritance afforded, was set at defiance by a plebeian usurper and his followers, and the 
whole island made one scene of promiscuous strife and bloodshed. A spirit of revolt 
among the descendants of the Belgic tribes, whose chief seat was Connanght, but of 
whom numbers were also dispersed throughout the other provinces, was the primary 
cause of all this commotion. The state of Ireland, indeed, at this crisis, shows at how 
early a period was naturalized on her shores that principle of exclusion and proscription 
which, in afler ages, flourished there so rankly. Under the Milesian or Scotic rule, not 
merely were the great mass of the old Celtic population held in subjection by the sword, 
but also the descendants of the foreign settlers, the remains of the conquered Belgic 
tribes, were whojly excluded from every share in the administration of public afl^irs, and 
treated in every respect, as a servile and helot class. Confederated among themselves 
l^ a common sense of humiliation and wrong, tliese people, having concert^ their mea- 
sures, took the opportunity of a great public assembly, held at Magh-Cru, in Connaught, 
to strike the first blow of their conspiracy. An indiscriminate massacre of all the princes 
and chiefs collected on that occasion was the signal of ^neral revolt among their confe- 
derates throughout the kingdom ; and being jomed also by the larger portion of 
▲. D. the Celtic population, to whom the dominant caste was odious, they succeeded, 
90. with but little opposition, in overturning their legitimate monarchy, and placing 
one of their own race and rank, Carbre Cat-can, upon the throne. 

The five years during which the reign of this usurper lasted are described by the 
annalists as a period of genehil ffloom and sterility, — ** no grain on the stalk, no fruitful- 
nees in the waters, the herds all barren, and but one acorn on the oak.*' Abandoned 
wholly to the rule of the rabble, there appeared no hope for the nation of better dajrs; 
when, unexpectedly, on the death of Carbre, the magnanimity of one individual changed 
the whole face of affairs. The usurper's son and intended successor, Moran, instead of 
accepting the bequeathed crown for himself, employed all his influence to have it replaced 
upon a legitimate brow, and succeeded in restoring the royal race in the person of Fere- 
dach, son of Crimthan. The post of Chief Judge of the kingdom, bestowed upon him by 
the monarch, aflbrded to Moran the means of completing his generous work, and of ren- 
dering popular, by a course of unexampled clemency and justice, that restoration of which 
he had been so disinterestedly the author. To the fame acquired by this judge for his 
upright decisions, is owing the fable of the Todharo Moran,t or Moran's Collar, which is 
said to have given warning, by increased pressure around the neck of the wearer, when- 
ever he was about to pronounce an unjust sentence. 

The administration of this honest counsellor succeeded in earning for his king the 
honour of the title of the Just; and, under their joint sway, the whole country enjoyed a 
loll of tranquillity as precious as it was rare. This calm, however, was but of brief 
duration : in the reign of the son of this monarch, Fiach, there broke out a second revolt 
of the plebeians, or Attacots,| which raged even more fiercely than the former, and in 

* fn the long list of article* wpecifled by the Four Matters, as compoflinf thin mam of plunder, are mentioned, 
a miit of armour ornamented with embo«aed gold and femii a military cloak with i^lden ft-inge, a vword 
with llffures of serpenu upon it in chawd fold, and a braee of freyhonndii. joined tngriher by a lilver chain, 
who«e price is e«timated, according to the primitive oaage of barter, at the value of 300 cows. 

t A golden collar or breastplate, suppnand by Vallaneey to be the lodhain Morain, was found, tome vears 
pinoe, in tlie county of Lin>enck, twelve feet deep, in a turf bof. '• It is made of thin plated gold, and chased 
in a very neat and workmanlike manner; the breast plate is single, but the hemispherical ornaments at the 
topare lined throughout with another thin plate of pure gold.**— ColfecfAii. Hibem. No. 13. 

The traditional memory of this chain or collar (says O'Flanigan) is so well preserved to this day, that it is 
a common expremion for a person asseverating aasolute troth to say, " I would swear by Moran*s chain for 
it.-— TVanf . of Gaelic Society, vol. i. 

I The Plebeians engaged in this rebellion, are, in general, called Attacots, o name corrupted from the eom- 

Kund Irish term Attach-tnatha. which signifies, according to Dr. O'Connor, tlie Giant Kact, (Prol. i. 74 ;) 
t, according to Mr. O'Reilly's version, simply the Plebeians. 
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wbieli the iirovincial kin^ took part with the insurgents against the monarchial 
came. At the head of this royal insarrection was Elim, the Kin^ of Ulster ; and so a. n. 
■uecesBful for a time, with the aid of the populace, was his rebellion, that the young 120. 
monarchy Tuatbal, found himself compelled to fly to North Britain, where, taking 
nRife at the court of his maternal grandfather, the King of the Picts, he determined to 
await a tarn of fortune in his favour. Nor was it long befbre a great majority of the 
people themaelves^ wearied with their own excesses, and moreover chastened into a little 
Tefleetion by that usual result of sueh seasons of outbreak, a Amine, began to bethink 
tbeoieelres of the claims of their rightful soverei^, the grandson of their favourite king, 
Feredach the Just Full of compunction for their ingratitude, they despatched messen- 
gers to solicit his relom; in prompt obedience to which summons, the monarch landed 
at the head of a body of Pictish troops, and marching directly to Tara, was elected sove- 
reign amidst the acclamations of his subjects. From thence, taking the field instantly 
af^MDst the rebels, he pursued his course, from victory to victory, throughout the 
km^om* till the usurpation was wholly extinguished, the former relations of a. d. 
society every where restored, and the monarch himself hailed with general accla- 19D. 
mation under the title of Tuatbal, the Acceptable. 

This second Plebeian War— to use the term applied to it by Irish historians— haring 
been thus happily terminated, Tuatbal convoked, according to custom, the G^eneral As- 
sembly of the States at Tara, for the purpose of consulting with them respecting the 
general aflairs and interests of the kingdom, but more especially with a view to the 
arrangement of the important question of the succession. In a country where kings 
were so very oamerous, and all of them elective, every new demise of royalty was, of 
coorse, hot a new signal for discord; and the sovereign crown being more than the rest 
an object of rivalry and ambition, was in proportion the greatest source of strife. Efibrts 
had more than once been made to confine the right of succession to one familv, and 
thereby limit at least the range of the mischief; but the temptation to violate all such 
restrictions had been found stronger than the oath pledged to observe them. The fatal 
conseqaence, however, of the late interruptions of the old Heremonian line of descent 
seemed to call imperatively for some protection against the recurrence of such disorders; 
and accordingly Taathal found no difficulty in inducing the States of the kingdom to 

firofler their ancient and solemn oath, " by the sun, moon, and stars,*' that, as long as 
reland should be encircled by the sea, they would acknowledge him alone as their lawful 
monarch. The same pledges had been given to his predecessors, Heremon and Hugonv; 
and, in all three instances, had been alike violated as soon as the breath had left the 
royal frame. 

Under this monarch, the connty of Meath, which occupied the centre of the island, 
was enlarged by a grant of land from each of the other provinces; and, under the name 
of ** The Mensal Lands of the Monarch of Ireland,'* was appropriated thenceforth as an 
appanage of the royal domain. To gratify the taste of his people for conventions and 
festivals, he ordained that, in addition to the Triennial Council of Tara, there should be 
held annually three assemblies of the kingdom ; one at TIactha, on the night of Samhin, 
where fires were lighted and sacrifices oflfored to that divinity; another, on the day of 
the Baal-fire, at the sacred hill of Usneach ; and a third, on the plains of Taltin, in the 
Ultonian district,* where those annual sports, introduced in the time of the Damnonian 
kings, were revived. 

A fkr less creditable sample of his policy was the enormous mulct imposed by him on 
the province of Leinster, in revenge for the conduct of its ruler, Achy ; thus dooming an 
unoffending people and their posterity to atone for the crimes of one worthless prince. 
This oppressive fine, known by the name of the Boarian or Boromcan tribute, was exacted 
every second year, and continued to be the cause of much confusion and bloodshed till 
the year 008; when, in the reign of King Finnacta, through the intercession of St. 
Moling, it was remitted. 

The offence by which Achy, King of Leinster, drew down on that province so many 
centuries of taxation, though expanded by Keating and Warner into a romance of some 
pages, may thus, in a few brief sentences, bo narrated. Having espoused one of the 
daughters of the monarch Fuathal, and carried her homo to his own kingdom, the Lein- 
ster prince, in little more than a year after their union, made his appearance again at 
Tara; and informing the monarch, with every demonstration of sorrow, that his young 
queen was dead, obtained permission to pay his addresses to her sister, and succeeded in 
making her also his bride. On arriving with her royal husband in his own province, the 
young princess found his queen still living ; so great was her surprise and shame at this 

• Tertia apud Taltea, in Ultonis portione.^Afr. nib. Script, Proi. ii. 79. 
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discovery, that she but for a few minutes, wo arc told, survived the shock. The deceived 
queen also, who, in her ignorance of the real circumstances, had flown with delight to 
receive her sister, as a visiter, on being informed of the sad truth of the story, took it 
no less deeply to heart; and, wounded alike by the perfidy of her lord, and the melan- 
oholy fate of his young victim, pined away and died. For this base act, which ought to 
have been avenged only upon the unmanly offender, not merely were his subjects, but 
all their posterity for more than five hundred years, compelled to pay every second year 
to the reigning monarch that memorable tribute,* which, contested as it was in most 
instances, superadded to the numerous occasions of collision for ever arising, throughout 
the country, an almost regularly recurring crisis of confusion aqd bloodshed. 

During the reign of Tuathal, there were appointed courts of municipal jurisdiction 
for the better regulation of the concerns of tradesmen and artificers; an institution 
which, could we place reliance on the details relating to it, would imply rather an ad- 
vanced state of interior traffic and merchandise. One fact which appears pretty certain 
from these accounts is, that previously to the system now introduced, none of the Milesian 
or dominant caste had condescended to occupy themselves in trade; — all mechanical 
employments and handicrafts being lefl to the descendants of the old conquered tribes; 
while for the issue of the minor branches of the Milesians were reserved the appoint- 
Bients in the militia of Erin, and the old hereditary offices of antiquaries, bards, physi- 
cians, and judges. 
Whatever, in other respects, may have been the civilization of the Irish before the 
reign of King Feidlim, (a. d. 164,) their notions of criminal jurisprudence were 
A. D. as yet but rude and barbarous; since wo learn, that the old law of retaliation was 
164. then, for the first time, exchanged for the more lenient as well as less demora- 
lizing modo of punishment by a mulct or Eric. Some writers, it is true, have 
aasertedt that the very reverse of what has been just stated was the fact ; and that 
Feidlim, finding the Law of Compensation already established, introduced the Lex Ta- 
lionis in its stead. But this assuredly would have been to retrograde rather than to 
advance in civilization ; — one of the first steps towards civility, in the infancy of all 
nations, having been the substitution, in criminal justice, of fines proportionate to the 
oflfencos,! for the savage law of retaliation and the ri^fht of private revenge. Should 
even this improved stage of jurisprudence, under which murders of the darkest kind 
mi^ht be compounded for, appear sufficiently barbarous, it should be recollected that 
neither the Greeks} at the time of the Trojan war, nor the English under their great 
ruler Alfred, had yet advanced a step farther. 

To Feidlim the Legislator succeeded, afler a short period, his son Con of the Hun- 
dred Battles ; a prince whose long reign was devoted, as his distinctive title imports, to 
a series of conflicts which seem to have been as various in their success, as they were 
murderous and devastating in their consequences. From the family of this hero de- 
scended that race of chieflains who, under the title of the Dalriadic kings, supplied 
Albany, the modern Scotland, with her first Scotish rulers; Carbry Kiada, — the 
A. D. son of Conary the Second by the daughter of the monarch Con, — having been the 
858. chief who, about the middle of the third century, established that Irish settlement 
in Argyleshire,|| which, taking the name of its princely founder, grew up, in the 

* According to the old history, cited by Keating, called the Fine of Leintter, thii tribute, which was paid 
through the reigns of forty kings, consisted of 3000 cows, as many hogs and sheep, 3000 copper caldrons, as 
many ounces of silver, and the same number of mantles. Tlie number of each kind of cattle demanded is 
stated variously by diflerrnt autliorities; soo&e making it so few as 300 (MacCurtin's Brief Discourse,) and 
others as high as 13,000.— MS. quoted by Dr. O'Connor. 

t 8eo Warner (History of Ireland, vol. i. book 4,) whose confused notions respecting this law are adopted, 
and rendered still " worse confounded," by the author of the Dissertations on the Hist, of Ireland, sect. 11. 

X The following is Spenser's account of the Law of the Eric, as existing among the Irish. Having 
remarked that, in the Brehon Law, there were " many things repugning both to God's law and man's," lie 
adds, " as A)r example, in the case of murder, the Brehon, that is, their Judge, will compound between the 
murderer and the friends of the party murdered, which prosecute the action, that the malefactor shall give 
nnio them, or to the child or wife of him that is slain, a recompense which they call an Eriach; by which 
wild law of theirs many murders amongst them are made up and smothered."— Fifw ^f tk« 9t4U§ oflrtUtnd. 

Both by Spencer and Sir John Davis this custom of compounding the crime of homicide by a fine is spoken 
of as peculiar to the Irish; and the latter writer even grounds upon it a most heavy charge against that peo« 
|Ne; either forgetting that this mode of composition for manslaughter formed a part of the Anglo-Saxon 
code, or else wilfully suppressing that fict for the purpose of aggravating his list of charges against the old 
Brehon law. As there will occur other opportunities for considering this question, I shall tiere only remark 
that, however it may have been customary among the ancient Pagan Irifh to punish homicide by a mulct, 
or Eric, alone, there are proofs that, in later times, and before the coming of the English, not only was wil- 
tkl marder. but also the crimes of rape and robbery, made legally punishable by death.— See Di$»9rt4tti0*$ on 
tk4 Law ^ tke ancient Irish, ColUetan. vol. i.— 0'i2et//y, ox Uu Brekon £«»#, sect. 6.—Ledmek^ JfnliqMiUeM.-^ 
JSAnw, vol.i. Appendix. 

§ Iliad, I. ix. V. G30., where, by Homer, the blood -fine is called a penalty or molct, and the relativw of the 
mnrriered person are represented as satisfied with the imposition. 

I ** In these Scoto-Irish chiefs of Argyleshire," says Sir Walter Scott, " historians must trace the original 
roots of the royal line."— History of Scotland, vol. i. cbap. 2. 
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oonne of time, into the kingdom of Dalriada; and finally, on the destruction of the 
Pjctf by Keneth Mac-Alpine, became the kingdom of all Scotland. 

The incnraiona of the Irish into thoee norUicrn parts of Britain had commenced at a 
▼ery remote period; and in the reigns of Olroucad, Tigernlimas, Reatch, and other mo* 
narcbfl, soch expeditions to the coast of Albany are recorded to havo taken place.* 
Without dependm^, however, solely on Irish authorities, the language of the Roman 
panagyrist, Eumenius, in extolling the victory gained in Britain by Constantius Chlorus, 
would folly suffice to prove that, previously to the coming of Ccesar, the neighbourhood 
of Ireland had been found troublesome to the Britons, and that they had been " ao- 
costomed*' — for such is the phrase used by the orator — to invasions from that quar- 
ter.f But the first permanent settlement of the Irish in North Britain was the small 
colony, just mentioned, under Carbry Riada; which, fixing its abode in a part of those 
regions inhabited previously only by the Picts, or Caledonians, acquired, as Bcde telle 
U8, partly by friendship and partly by the sword, a settled home in the country ;\ while 
their founder, already possessing, in the north of Ireland, a seigniorial territory named, 
after himself, Dalriada,^ transmitted the same name to the infant kingdom he was thus 
the means of establishing in Albany.|| 

As at this period, and for a long course of centuries afler, the name of Scoti, or Scots^ 
was applied exclusively to the Irish, I shall, to avoid confusion in speaking of the country 
now known as Scotland, call it cither North Britain, or else by the name which it boro 
in thoee early da^s. Alba, or Albany. 

The most tedious, as well as most sanguinary of the many wars in which the mo- 
narch of the Hundred Battles was engaged, was that nDsintained by him against the 
heroic Mogh-Nuad, king of the province of Lcinster, during which, the latter carried 
away the palm of victory in no less than ten successive pitched battles. In consequence 
of these numerous defeats, to so low an ebb was the power of the monarch reduced that 
his antagonist became at length possessor of one half of the kingdom. A new division 
of the country accordingly took place,! which continued, nominally at least, to be recog* 
nised to a late period, assigning the northern part, under the name of Leath-Cuinn, or 
Con's half, to the monarch ; while the southern, under the designation of Leath-Mogb» 
or Mogh*s half, fell to the jurisdiction of the crown of Munster. 

The most accomplished of all the Milesian princes, whether as legislator, soldier, or 
scholar, was, according to the general report of all his historians, the monarch Cor- 
mac Ulfadha, who flourished about the middle of the third century, and was A. ik 
the only one of the few sensible princes whom the line of Milesius produced 254. 
that was able to inspire enough of respect for his institutions to secure their ex- 

* Theae early Ineanioni are thus acknowledfred by Buchanan :— " Nee semel Seotorum ex Hibcmia tffanc 
aitain in AUuium fketum nottri annalos referunt."— Hiit. Scot. 1. 3. 

t ** Adhuc nalio (BriUnnica) etiam tunc rudiB et tolis Brilanni Pictis roodo et Hibernis odsueti hostibaff, 
adliue teminudi, flicile RonSinif arniis «ifp>i8que cewBerunV— Panegyric. Vet. 

X "Proeedeote aulem tempore Briinnnia poit Britoneaet Pictos, lertiam Seotorum nationem in Pictomm 
parte reoepit, qui. duoe Reuda, de Hibemia cgressi, vcl amicitia vel ferro, sibimet inter eos sedea quae heete* 
■us habent vindicarunt, a quo videlicet duce uique hodie Dalreudini vocantur.'*— L. i. c. 1. 

^ Tbia territory, which comprehended the north, north-west, and part of the south of the county of An- 
trim, is sometimes confounded with Dalaradia, which, aa described by Harris, comprehended the aoutb-eaat 
pana of the same county, and the greatest part, if not all, of the county of Down. 

I For the truth of this important and now undoubted historical fact, we need but refbr to the admiasioaa 
of Scotch writers themselves. After ro<'ntioning the notice, Ammianus, of Scots in Britain, a. d. 360, the 
Judicious Innes adds. *' This may very well agree with the placini; the coming in of Eocha Riada (the same 
aa Bed6*a Reuda.) the first leader of the colony of the Scots into Britain, about the beginning of the third ag«. 
It is like he brought over at first but a small number, not to give Jealousy to the ancient inhabitants of 
theae parts, the Caledonians ; but in the space of one hundred, or about one hundred and filly yeara, that 
paaaed betwixt the time of their first coming in, and their being mentioned by Ammian, a. d. 360. they 
might have so increased both wilhin themselves, and by accession of new auxiliaries from Ireland, that th* 
Caledonians or Picts, finding them serviceable in their wars againnt the Romans and provincial Britona, 
were easily disposed to enlarge their possessions."— Crit. JEssay, vol. ii. Dissert, ii. diap. 2. 

Thus Pinkerton, also, whose observations prove him to have been thoroughly well informed upon the iub- 
ject :—" Concerning the origin of the Dalreudini of Ireland, all the Irish writers, Keating, Usher, OTlaherty, 
Ac kA. are concordant, and say tlic name sprung ft-om Carbry Riada. Beda, a superior authority to all tot 
Irish annalists put together, informs us that this very Riada led also the first colony of Scots to North Bri- 
tain. So that the point stands clear, independently of the lighta which Kennedy and O'Connor throw upon 
it."— Inquiry, part iv. chap. 2. Chalmers, also, concurs in the same view. " The new settlers." he adds, " conti- 
nued, to the age of Bede. to be commonly called from the original district (in Ireland) the Dalreudini, though 
they will be herein denominated the Scoto-Irish."— Ca/e<fenta, vol i. book ii. chap. 6. 

But the most ancient testimony of the Scots of North Britain lo the descent of tlieir kings from the royal 
Irish raoe)or Conarv, is to be found in a Gaelic Duan, or Poem, written by the court bard of Malcolm HI. about 
A. o. 1057.) which has been pronounced the most ancient monument of Dalriadic history remaining. For 
this vtty curioua genealogical poem, sec Ogvg. Viod. chap. x. Rer. Ilibern. Script, prol. i. Pinkerton'a la- 
quiry, part iv. chap. 5. 

IT According to O'Flaberly, this division of the kingdom continued iu reality but a year;—" iu repulatioB» 
however," saya Uarris, ** it subsists among the Iiish to this day." 
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utence beyond bis own life-time. To his munificence and love of learning the country 
was indebted, it is said, for the foundation of three Academies at Tare: in the first of 
which the science of war was taught; in the second, historical litenture; while the third 
aouiemy was devoted to the cultivation of jurisprudence. It was a remarkable tribute 
to the powerful influences of literature (if the learning of the Fileas and Seanachies 
may be dignified with that name,) that the various schemes of state reform brought for- 
ward by these legislators all commenced with the reformation of the Literary Order. 
Among the rest, the monarch Cormac, who was himself a distinguished ornament of 
that class, applied his earliest care to the correcting of those abuses which had, in the 
course of time, deteriorated its spirit. Under his auspices, too, a general revision of the 
annals of the kingdom was entered upon; and the national records which, since the days 
of the illustrious Ollamh, had been kept regularly, it is said, in the Psalter of Tara, 
received such corrections and improvements as the growth of knowledge since that 
remote period must have suggested. It is even alleged that, in the course of Ibis reign, 
whiph introduced that mode of ascertaining the dates of regal successions, called Syn- 
chronism, which consists in collating the times of the respective reigns with those of con- 
temporary Princes in other countries. This form of chronology was adopted also by 
an Irish historian of the eleventh century, named Flann, whose annals, formed upon this 
principle, are said to be still extant in the valuable library at Stowe. It is, however, 
not easy to conceive, that so general a knowledge of foreign history as this task of syn- 
chronizing seems necessary to imply, and which, even in writera so late as Tigernach 
and Flann,* is sufficiently remarkable, could have been found among a people so entirely 
secluded from most of the other European nations, as were the Irish in the time of their 
King Cormac. 

The abdication of the supreme power by this monarch, in the full vigour of his age 
and faculties, was the consequence, it appeare, of an ancient law or custom of the coun- 
try, which forbade that any one who was affected with a personal blemish should hold 
possession of the throne; and as, in resisting a rebellious attack on his palace, he in- 
curred the loss of an eye,t this accomplished monarch was thereby disqualified from 
longer retaining the sovereignty. In the law thus enforced may be observed another 
instance, rather remarkable, of coincidence with the rules and customs of the East. In 
a like manner, we read in the Peraian history, that the son of the monarch Kobad, 
having by a singular accident lost the use of an eye, was in consequence precluded, by an 
old law of the country, from all right of succession to the throne. 

The nature of the religious opinions held by this monarch have been made a subject of 
some discussion ; and the reverend librarian of Stowe has thought it no waste of his 
learned leisure to devote a distinct chapter to the consideration of** the Religion of King 
Cormac.'* By some writers it is alleged, that he was converted to Christianity seven 
yeare before his death ; being, it is added, the third person in Ireland who professed that 
fiiith before the coming of St. Patrick. That this prince was enlightened enough to 
reject the supcretitions of the Druids, and that, in consequence of his free thinking on 
such subjects, he had that powerful body opposed to him throughout the whole of his 
reign, there appears little reason to doubt; but whether he substituted any purer form of 
fiiiUi for that which he had repudiated, is a point not so easily ascertained. A circum- 
stance recorded of him, however, shows how vigorously he could repress intolerance and 
cruelty, even when directed against a body of religionists to whom he was himself op- 
posed. Among the ancient institutions of Tara was a sort of College of Sacred Virgins, 
whose vocation it appears to have been, like the Dryads or fortune-tellere among the 
Gauls, to divine the future for the indulgence of the superstitious or the credulous. In 
one of those incuraions, or forays, of which the territory of the monarch was so oflen the 

* FlBDus Junior, Flann. Mainistreaek cognominatoi, cuias Sgnekrona pariter extant in vetuato codice 
mambraneo ejuadem Bibliothecc, No. I. quique obiit anno 1056. plura itidein aubminiatravit, quibua uaditio 
blatoriea auctoHtate coetanea rule! tor.— A«r. JTItam. &rtpt. £p. JWjmj. 

A list or no leaa than fourteen poema attribatad to ttata aynehroniat. who ia known alao by tbe title of 
Plana of Bute, la given, In Mr. O'Reilly'a diroooiofical Hat of Irish writera. aa being atill preaerved in tbe 
Book of L«acan, in the O'Cleary'a Book of Invaalona, and other auch collectioni. 

t We And tbia accident otherwiae accounted for, in a eurioua narrative, containing aome pictureaque air- 
eamatanoea, which General Vallanccy givea aa a tranalation from an old Iriah law book. Ceallach Mac-Cor- 
BM, a kinsman, aa it appeara, of the monarch, having carried away by force, the niece of another Iriah 
Wteftain, the latter, determined to take revenge for tlie inault, hurried to Tara. the royal reaidence, where the 
aAn^r waa then a gueat. " He made directly towarda Tara,*' aaya the Ma, '* where be arrived after aun- 
■at. N ow, there waa a law prohibiting any peraon from coming armed into Tara after aunaet, ao he went on* 
MMd, and, taking down Ck>rraac'B apear ftt>m the place where It hunv in the hall of Tara, be kiUed Oeallnch 
Mac<::ormac on tiie apot. and drawing back the apear with great force, the ferrol stuck out Cormae'a eye, 
tad wounded the Reactaire, or Judge of Tara, in tbe back, of which be died."— Fre^noU ^ (Aa Brtknt 
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objeet, the place where these holy Draidesses resided,'*' and which bore the name of** The 
Retreat until Death,'* was attacked by the troops of the Kin^ of Leinster, and the whole 
of its sacred inmates, toother with their handmaids, most inhumanly massacred-f This 
bnital sacrilegfe the monarch punished 1^ putting twelve of the Lagenian chieftains most 
coDcemed in it to death, and exacting rigorously the Boarian tribute from the province 
to which they belonc^ed. 

In the course of this reign considerable additions are said to have been made to that 
body of laws, or legal axioms, which had been, from time to time, compiled, under the 
name of Celestial Judgments; and, among other contributors to this great legislative 
work, is mentioned Finn Mac-Cumhal— or, as known to modern ears, Fingal — the son- 
in-law to the monarch Cormac, and genera] of the famed Fianna Eirinn, or ancient Irish 
militia. It has been the fate of this popular Irish hero, afler a long course of traditional 
renown in his own country, where his name still lives, not only in legends and songs, 
but in the yet more indelible record of scenery connected with his memory 4 to have 
been, at once, transferred by adoption to another country, and start, under a new but 
false shape, in a fresh career of fame. Besides being himself an illustrious warrior and 
bard, this chief transmitted also to his descendants, Oisin and Osjfar, the gifls of heroism 
and aong; and died, by the lance, as we are told, of an assassin, m the year 273. 

In the humble abode where King Cormac passed his latter days, — a thatched cabin, as 
it is said, at Aicill, or Kells,) — he produced those works which entitle his name to a 
place in the list of Royal Authors. ** The Advice to a Kin^," which he wrote for the 
ustruction of his son, Carbre, on resigning to him the throne, is said to have been extant 
so late as the seventeenth century ;|| as well as a poem likewise attributed to him, on the 
virtues of the number Three, — somewhat resembling, most probably, the Grypbus of the 
poet Ausonius on the same mysterious subject. 

Among the remarkable events that passed during the reign of this monarch, it is 
worthy of mention that, afler having defeated the Ultonians, in a ^reat battle at Granard, 
he bani^ed numbers of the people of that province to the Isle of Man and the Hebrides. 
That the island of Eubonia, as Man was then called, belonged in early times to Ireland, 
appears from Ptolemy, by whom it is marked as a dependency of that country; and, in a 
work attributed to the cosmographer iEthicus, we are told, ** The Isle of Man, as well as 
Hibemia, is inhabited by tribes of the Scots."ir In the time of St. Patrick it was still an 
Irish island, and the favourite resort of such holy persons as wished to devote themselves 
to a life of seclusion and prayer. 

It was in the reign of Uarbre, the son and successor of Cormac, that the famous Fianna 
Eirinn, or Militia of Erin, whose achievements formed so oflen the theme of our ancient 
romances and songs, was, in consequence of the dissensions within its own body, as well 
as of the formidable degree of power which it had attained, put down summarily by force. 
This national army had been for some time divided into two rival septs, the Clanna 
Boifligne^ commanded by Oisin, the son of Finn, and the Clanna Morna, which was at 

* ** Dryadef erant Gallieans mulierei fktidiem.^—Salmaa. in iMmftid. *' Dicebat quodem tempore Anrella- 
Bon Gallicanaa ooneiiluiMe Dryadas.'*— Fi^pt«e, in AureL We have Toland*s authority fur their hariof 
been of Druideaees in Ireland; and Gealcowa's Mount, as be tellii ua. aituated in Iniaowen, in the county 
of Donecal, waa ao called from a female Druid of that name. " Her name,** he adda, " ia of the Homerical 
airain, aifnifying The White-ksgged. On thia hill ia her grave, aad harii by ia her temple, being a aort of 
diminutive Stonehenge, which many of the old Iriah dare not, even at thia day, any way proAine.^*— Lattarv 
t» Lord MoUtwortk. 

t Annal. IV. Magiat. ad ann. 241. 

i ** I mnat not omit that, in the centre of thia county (the county of Donegal,) the clond-capc mountain of 
Alt Oaaoin preaidea, and around him ia the whole acenery of Oaaian and Fingal. which haa been ao beanti- 
ftiUy deacribed by Mr. Macpheraon. and to the northward of Lough Dearg are the mountaina, caverna, and 
lakea of Finn, or Fingal."— CW^eetan. de Reb. Hibern. No. xii. 

A writer in the Tranaactiona of the Royal Iriah Academy (vol. xv..) mentiona a great rock in the county 
of Meath. under ahelter of which Finn and hia Diithful wolf-dog, Brann. once reated from the chaae; and it 
ia added that on the top of the hill of Bhanthamon, in the county of Cavan, may be aeen hia ** Finmra,** in 
the ahape of five enormoua atonea, each about five feet high, and of four tona weight. A aimilar tribute haa 
been paid to our Iriah heroea by that country of poeay and aong which haa adopted them aa her own. *' All 
over the Highlanda," aaya Sir John Sinclair (Diaaert. on the Authenticity, ice.,) the namea of Oaaian. Fingal, 
Comhal, Trenmor, Cuchullin, are atiU fiimiliar. and held in the greateat reapect. Stratha or valleya, moun- 
Uina, rocka, rivera, are named afler them. There are a hundred placea in the Highlanda and lalea which 
derive their name from the fVinne, and from circuinatancea connected with their hiatory.** 

fin hia flrat veraion, fkt>m an Iriih Md., of the detaila of the accident by which Cormac loat hia eya. Gene* 
Vallancey printed and publiahed the following aentenoe ; ** But the fJimoua Aicill perfbrmed a cure for hia 
eye.'* Finding, anbaequently, however, that Aicill waa not a phyaician, but a email town in the county of 
Meath, he thua corrected the paaaaae ; " Cormac waa aent to Aicill to be cured.** Thia miatake of the graat 
Iriah acholar haa been made the aubject of aome dull fboetiouaneaa in Doctor Campbell'a Stricturea, Sect. 3. 

I Biahop Nicholaon baa, by an overaight, tranafbrred both thia work and tlie aon for whom it waa writtaa. 
to Cormac MacCuillenan, the Royal Compiler of the Paalter of Caahel. who died in the beginning of laa 
tanth century. The confoaion ia carried atill flarther by repraaenting the latter alao aa having died in ** a 
thatched houae at Anachlul, in Ceananua near Tara.'*— Mat. Uk. Jtfptndiz. 

f " Hibernia a Scotorum gentibua colitur.— Menavia insula rque ac Hib^rnia a Scolonim gentibaa haai- 
tttur.**— C^faMy. 

10 
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thif time protected by the King of Maiurter; and the rights claimed by the former sept, 
to take precedence of all other military tribes, had been lon^ a source of violent feuds 
between their respective chieftains. A celebrated contention of this nature between 
Goll and Finn Mac-Cumhal, near the palace of the latter at Almhain,'*' had risen to such 
a height that it could onlv be appeased, we are told, by the intervention of the bards, 
who, shaking the Chain of Silence between the chiefs, succeeded in calming their strife.f 
To such a pitch, however, had the presamplion of the Clanna Boisgne at length arrived, 
that in the reign of Carbre, having had the audacity to defy the throne itself, they were 
attacked by the united force of almost all the royal troops of the kingdom (the King of 
Munster alone taking part with the rebellious Fians,) and a battle, memorable for its 
extent of carnage, ensued, in which Osgar, -the sen of Oisin, or Ossian, was slain by the 
monarch's own hand, and scarcely a man of the Clanna Boisgne escaped the slaughter of 
that day. The victorious monareh, too, surviving but a short time his dreadful combat 
with Osgar, was himself numbered among the slain. 

Thenme of this fatal battle of Gabhra, and the brave warriors who fell in it, continued 
lone 40 be a favourite theme of the Irish bards and romancers; and upon no other foun- 
dation than the old aoDjn respecting the heroes of this combat, mixed up with others 
relating to chieflains of a still more ancient date, has been raised that splendid fabric of 
imposture which, under the assumed name of Ossian, has for so lung a period dazzled 
and deceived the world ;| being not more remarkable for the skill and fancy displayed in 
its execution than for the intrepidity with which its author presumed on the general 
ignorance and credulity of his readera 

The close connexion of this work of Macpherson withihe History of Ireland, as well 
as of North Britain, at this period, and the false views which it is meant to convey of the 
early relations between the two countries, demand for it a degree of notice in these pages 
to which, as a mere work of fiction, however brilliant, it could not have any claim. 
Such notice, too, appears the more called for, from the circumstance of this fabrication 
forming but one of a long scries of attempts, on the part of Scottish writers, to confound 
and even reverse the historical affinities between the two countries, for the purpose of 
claiming, as the property of Scotland, not only those high heroic names and romantic 
traditions which belong to the twilight period of Irish history we are now considering, 
but also the most distinguished of those numerous saints and scholars, who are known, at 
a later and more authentic period, to have illustratcfl our annals. This notable scheme, 
to which the community of the name of Scotia between the two countries afforded pecu- 
liar facilities, commenced so early as the thirteenth century, when, on the claim ad- 
vanced by Edward I. to a feudal superiority over ScoUand, it became an object with the 
people of that country to assert the independency of the Scotish crown, and when for the 
first time pretensions were set up by them to a scheme of antiquities of their own, partly 
borrowed from that of the parent country, but chiefly intended to supersede and eclipse it. 

The pretensions but faintly sketched out at that crisis, assumed, in the hands of suc- 
ceeding chroniclers, a more decided shape; till at length, with the aid of the forged 
authorities brought forward by Hector Boece,j an addition of from forty to five-and-forty 
Scotish kings were at once interpolated in the authentic Irish list of the Dalriadic rulers; 
by which means the commencement of the Scotish kingdom in Britain was removed 
from its true historical date,-r-about the beginning, as we shall see, of the sixth century, — 
to as far back as three hundred and thirty years before the Incarnation. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that far more in political objects and designs than in any ro- 
mantic or vain-glorious ambition, is to be found the source of most of these efforts on the 
part of the Scotch to construct for themselves this sort of spurious antiquity. We have 
seen that the first notions of such a scheme arose out of the claims set up by Edward I. to a 
right of superiority over Scotland j and as the English monarch had backed his preten- 
sions by reference to a long line of kings, through which he professed to have descended 

* ** Situated in Leinstcr. on the summit of Allen, or rattior, as Ihe natives of that country pronounce it, 
Allowin. Tbe village and bog of Allen have thence derived their name. There are still the remains of some 
trenches on the top of the hill where Fin Mac Curohal and his Fians were wont to celebrate their feasts."— 
J>r, Young; TVtiiu. frisk Jicad. 

t *' The Book of llowth affirms that, in the battle between tbe Fcnii and Carbre, the Fenii were all de* 
■troved, Oisin excepted ; and that he lived till the time of St. Patrick, to whom he related the exploits of the 
Fteati.**— Ae/tes pf Iri$h Pottr^. See also Walker*» IrUk Bards. " It would be tedious." adds Miss Brooke, 
** to relate tbe various causes assigned bydifibrent writers for this battle. Historians, in general, lay the 
dilef blame upon the Fenii; and the poets, .taking part with their favourite heroes, cast tbe odium upon 
Carbre. then monarch of Ireland. Tbe fiiult, moetlikely, was mutual.** 

I ** Ttiere are at least three Poems, of considerable antiquity, in Irish, written on the battle of Gabhra, 
upon which Mr. Macplionon founded bis poem of * Ttomora.* *'^Essaf to investigate the jfntAMtidiy, Ace, by 
Edward O'Reilly, Esq. 

$ lanes acquits bis countryman Boeoe of having been himself the author of this forgery.— Ch. II. art. li. § 8. 
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from finiiti0» Locrioe, Albanaet, &c., the Scotch, in their counter-meiDorialB,''' deemed it 
jnlitac to have recourse to a similar parade of antiquity, and brought forward, for the first 
time, their addiUona) supply of ancient kings, to meet the exigencies of the occasion. In 
like manner, when, at a later period, their eloquent Buchanan lent all the attractions of 
his style to adorn and pass into currency the absurd legends of Hector Boece respecting 
the mrty kings, it was not that he conceived any glory or credit could redound to his 
country from such fbrgeries,t but because the examples he found in these pretended 
records of the deposition and punishment of kings by their subjects, fell ki with the prin- 
ciples at that time s float reipecting the king-deposing power, and afforded precedents 
for that right of revolt against tyranny which ha had himself so strenuously and spirit- 
edly advocated.l 

From this period the boasted antiquities of the British Scots were suffered to slumber 
undisturbed, till, on the appearance of tlte work of the Bisliop of St Asaph, entitled, an 
Historical Account of Ancient Church Government in Great Britain and Ireland, when 
that learned prelate, having occasion to notice the fabricated succession of Scotish kings 
from an imaginarv Fergus I., exposed the falsehood and utter absurdity of the whole 
fibJa This simple historical statement called fertb a champion of the forty phantom 
kingfl^ in the person of Sir George Mackenzie, the King*s Advocate for Scotland, who, 
resenting warmly, as ** a degree of leze-majeste," this curtailment of the royal line, went 
so far as to identify the honour and safety of the British monarchy with the credit of the 
frbolous kings of Boece.^ It is, indeed^ not a little curious to observe, that while politi- 
cal views ai^ objects continued to be the motive of most of this zeal for the antiquities 
of their country, the gix>und taken by the Scotish champions was now completely changed ; 
and whereas, Boece, end, far more knowingly, Buchauan^ had supported the forgery of 
the forty kings for the sake of the weapons which it had furnished them against the 
ncredness of hereditary monarchy. Sir George Mackenzie, on the contrary, overlooking, 
or rather, perhaps, not acknowledging this alleged tendency of the Scotish fictions, upheld 
them as so essentially connected with the very foondatiohs of the British monarchy, that 
to endeavour to bring them into any disrepute was, in his eyes, a species of high treason. 

The masterly hand of Bishop Stillingfleet gave the last Mow to that shadowy fabric of 
which Sir George Mackenzie had proved himself but a feeble defender ; and the preten- 
sioQs of the Scots to a High line of antiquity, independent of that of their ancestors, the 
Irish, fell, never s^in to rise in the same ostensible shape. But there remained another 
mode of undermining tlie Scotic history of Ireland, or rather of confounding it with that 
of the Scotia derived from her, so as to transfer to the oflbpring much of the parent's 
fame; and of this Macphersoit^ with much ingenuity, and a degree of hardihooa almost 
without parallel, availed himself. Counting upon the obscurity of Irish history at the 
commencement of the Christian era, he saw that a supposed migration of Caledonians 
into that country in the first century, would not only open to him a wide and safe field 
for the fanciful creations he meditated, but would also be the means of appropriating to 
his own country the romantic fame of those early heroes and bards, those traditional sub- 
jects of storv and song, which are, after all, more fondly clung to by every ancient people, 
than even their most authentic and most honourable history. 

It is true this adoption and appropriation by the British Scots, of the songs and tradi- 
tions of the Irish, had been carried on for ages before the period when it was so expertly 
turned to account by Macpherson; being tiie natural result of the intimate intercourse 
so long subsisting between the two countrie& The original fragments, indeed, of Erse 
poetry, which formed the foundation of most of his Epics, were, in fact, but versions of 

• Thew memorials, which wera ftddraned to the Pope, are to be found In Heame's edition of Fordun. 
•• Thoee production! of the Scou (says Innes.) I mean as to their remote antiquities, oMht lo be eonuderad 
aocb as they truly were, ai the pleadings of advocates, who commonly make no great difflcuUy to advance 
with great assurance all that makes for the advantage of their cause or clients, tbougb they nave but proba- 
ble grounds, and sometimes bare conjectures to go upon.'*— CHlica/ Euap. . - . . 

t It is but ftiir to observe, that by none of these writers was so bold a defiance of llie voice of htatonr ven- 
tured upon as to deny that the Beou of Albany bad originally passed over from Ireland. Even Sir George 
Mackensie, who endeavours to set aside the relationship as much as possible, says,—" We acknowledge our- 
aelves to have come last from Ireland;" while of all those Scotish writers who preceded him in the sapM track, 
John Major. Hector Boece, Leslie, Buchanan, not a sintle one has thought of denying that the Bcots were 
originally of Irish extraction. Bee Ongia VindieaUd, clap. 3. 

X In his work De Jun r«ni ^tud Sutot. 

6 See bis letter to the lord chancellor, wherein Sir George ** admires that any of the subjects of Great Bri- 
Uin did not think it a degrees of lese-majesty to injure and shorten the royal line of their kings." 

In speaking of the Beoto Irish chiefli of Argylashire. Bir Walter Bcott says. (Hist, of Scotland, vol. i- cji- 9-) 
** Not to incur the charge of leae-majest^. brought by Sir O. Mackenzie against Dr. Stillingneet, for abrtdftng 
the royal pedigree by some links, we will briefly record that, by the best authorities, twenty eight of umm 
Oalriadic kings or ehieft reigned soooaasively in Argyleshire.** It was. Iwwever. not Inrefctenoa to tftj 
Dalriadie kln^ ttwt BIr George's remark was made, ooff was H diiKied against SUllMigiMt, but against 
Uoyd, the learaed BMiop of Bl. Aaaph. 
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old Irish Bongs relating to the Fenian heroes,* which, though attributed to the poet Oisio, 
were the productions of bards of the eleventh and twelfUi centuries, and, finding their 
way among the highlanders of Britain, from the close connexion between the two coun- 
tries, came, in the course of time, to be adopted by them, both heroes and songs, as their 
own.f 

The various adaptations and corruptions of the original ballads by which this process 
of naturalization was efiected, and the chieftains Finn, Oisin, Osgar, Uuchullin, Goll Mac- 
Mom were all in the Erse songs converted into Highland heroes, have been pointed out 
by critics familiar with the dialects of both countries; and though some of the variations 
from the original ballads arose, doubtless, from the want of a written standard, there 
occur others — such as the omission frequently of the name of Ireland, and of St Patrick 
—which could have arisen from no other cause than a deliberate intention to deceive4 

In all such prepense modes of falsification, Macpherson improved boldly on his rude 
originals ;( though still with so little regard to consistency, as often to justify the suspi- 
cion, that his great success was owin^ fully as much to the willingness of others to be 
deceived, as to his own talent in deceiving. The conversion of Finn, an Irish chieftain 
of the third centurv, into a Caledonian **King of Morven," and the chronological blunder 
of giving him Cuchullin for a contemporary, who had flourished more than two centuries 
berore, aro errors, which, gross as they are, might, under cover of the darkness of Irish 
history, at that period, have been expected to pass unnoticed. But his representing this 
Finn, or Fingal, as in the year 206 commanding the Caledonians against Caracalla,|| and 
then bringing him forward again, at the interval of more than a century, to contend with 
Cathmor m single combat, is one of those daring flights of improbability and absurdity, 
upon which none but a writer so conscious of his own powers of imposture could have 
ventured.ir 

* For the best account of tbew Fenian Poemi, and of tlw general natare of their atyle and aubjecu, tlie 
reader !• referred to an able eaeay on the authenticity of Onfan's Poems, by Dr. William Hamilton Drum- 
mond. in the 16th volume of the Tranaactiont of the Royal Irish Academy. A MS. collection of the Fenian 
tales and songs is said to be in the p os se ss i on of Mr. James Hardiman, the intelligent author of the History 
ofOalway. 

t Even among the Lowlanders, too, the traditional renown of Finn and his heroes had long made itself 
known, as the ioUowing insUnce proves:— When >Bmoe was deftated by MacDougal. Lord of Lorn, he placed 
hinaelf in the rear of Ms retreating followers, and checked the pursuit. " Behold him," said MacDougal to 
one of his leaders, '* be protects his followers against us, as Gaul, the son of Morni, delbnded his tribe against 
the rage of Fingal;**— Uooted (hrai Barbour, in an article of the Edinburgh Beview, (attributed, I believe 
Justly, to the pen of Sir Walter Scott,) on the Report of the Highland Society, vol. vi. That the true birth- 
place, however, of Finn and his heroes was snmetimee acknowledged even in Scotland, appears from two 
verses, quoted In the sane article, (h>m the oM Scotch poet Douglas: 

** Gtaat Oow MacMom, and Fin MaeCoul, and how 
They iuM be Goddis In Ireland, as men say.** 

neither were the EngUsh Icnorant of our claims to these ancient heroes and bards, ad may be seen fVom 
the following passage qnoteaby Camden, in speaking of the Irish:—" They think the souls of the deceased 
are in communion with fkmous men of those places, of whom they retain many stories and sonnets, as of the 
gianu Fin MacHuyle, 0*8hin MacOwen ; and thev say, through illusion, that they often aee them.** 

The origin of the addition of the word G«l to Finn's neme is thus satisfkctorily explained: Oal^ the latter 
part of the compound, signifies a ttrangnr; and being applied by Scotchmen to Fin, the son of Cumhal, it 
affords a decisive proof tliat they did not consider him as their countryman.**— ftfoy on Oesian^ bjf the Rev. 
Dr, Drummend, ^ 

1 Of one of these Bnw Poems, a Conversation between Osslan and St. Patrick, Dr. Young says:—" The 
Highland Bkeulaidies have been very busy in corrupting this poem, partly of necessity fh>m the want of a 

written standard From their vain desire of attributing Fin Mac-Cumhal and his heroes to Scotland, 

thinr seem to have intentionally corrupted it in some passages, as may be seen by comparing the Erse copies 
with each other. Thus, in the verse before us, the word Ireland is omitted.** Again Dr. Young remarks:— 
** TIm Highland Sgeulaiches have taken the liberty of totally perverting this stanza, and changing it into 
another, which might make Fin Mac Cumhal their own countryman.** 

{ The late Dr. Young, Bishop of Clonfbrt, who. in the year 1^, made a tour to the Highlands of Scotland, 
Ibv ttM purpose of seeing the original poems from which Macpherson had constructed his Epics, has accused 
Mm of altering the dates of his orifinals, of attributing to them a much higher antiquity than belongs to 
ttem, of suppressing the name of St. Patrick, and, in short, of corrupting and fklsifying, by every means, 
afvwi the fow scantv ftogmeata of Irish poetry he eoukl produce to sanction his imposture. 

I See Gibbon's detection of the anachronism of Macpherson respecting Caracalla, (vol. i. ch. 6 ) where, 
however, he exnreeaes himself with a degree of deforenoe and timidity well detperving of Hume's rebuke to 
Mm on his creduUty. ** You are therefore," says his shrewd IVIend, ** over and above indulgent to us in 
■peaking of the matter with hesitatSon^** 

T The primary and insurmounuble argument against even the possibility of their authenticity, is thus 
well stated by ITnme :— ** It is, indeed, strange that any man of sense couM have imagined it possible that 
ebove twenty thousand verses, along with numberless historical fbcts, coukl have been presOTved by oral 
tradition durine fifty generations, by the rudest, perhaps, of all the European nations, the most necessitous, 
the most tnrboient, and the most unsettled, where a supposition is so contrary to common sense, any 
poiltlve evidence of It ought never to be regarded.**— Letter to Gibbon, in OiMon's Mmmn ^f ki$ ewm Uf§ 

SSmnunp. 

Bo alow, however, has the delusion been in passing a way, that so late as the year 1895, when AmMtropf'a 
Ctaallc Dictionaij was publlabed, we find the author of that work boasting of Oasian, as ** the great poet of 
the Gael,** and citing hun as authority for the early maaaen and cuatooMi of the BighlsBden. 
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It if trae that, in moet of those poems, attributed to our bard Gisin, which funished the 
ffiooodB, or rather pretext, for the elaborate forgeries of Macpherson, the very same 
Tioenfle of anacbroaism is found to prevail. The son of Finn, in these rude and spurious 
productions, has not only his life prolonged as far as the fifth century for the convenience 
ofooovernnff with St Patrick, but finds himself engaged, so late as the commencement 
of the twellui, in single combat with the Norwegian king, Magnus. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that these vagaries of chronology occur in detached pieces of poetry, 
written by different authors, and at different periods; whereas, the pretended epics of 
Oissian are the production professedly of one great and known poet, at a defined period 
of history ; and jeU in the very face of this assumed character, abound with such mon- 
strous anachronisms, such utter confusion of times, places, persons, and manners as 
renders the belief, for so long a period, in the authenticity of such a work, one of the 
most startling marvels in all literary history. 

To menUon but two or three more instances in which this personator of a bard of the 
third century forestalls the manners and customs of a far later period, we find him 
bestowing on his Irish heroes, some centuries before the coat of mail was introduced, 
bright cmJets of steel,* and describing castles as existing in Ireland, at a time when 
the most stately palaces of her kings were as yet constructed but of wood. In still more 
wanton defiance both of history and common sense, he brings together the expedition of 
Caracalla at the commencement of the third century, that of Carausius at its close, and 
the invasions of the Danes and Norwegians, in the ninth and tenth centuries, as all of 
them contemporary events. 

Not content with the many violations of chronology that have been mentioned, the 
pretended translator of Ossian takes no less liberties both with geography and topography, 
transporting Moylena, for instance, the scene of two famous battles, from the King's 
County to Ulster, and transferring even Teamor, or Tara, the celebrated residence of 
the ancient monarchs, from its natural site in Meath to the same northern provinccf 
While thus lavishmg upon Ulster glories that do not belong to it, he has, on the other 
hand, robbed it of some peculiarly its own; and passing in silence over the memorable 
Emania, the seat of the old Ultonian kings, he has chosen to substitute some castle of 
Turn, his own invention, in its place. Instead of Craove-Roe, too, the military school of 
the Red-Branch Knights, near Emania, he has called up some structure, under the exotic 
name of Mori's Hall, which is no less the baseless fabric of his own fancy than the castle 
ofTunut 

It may be thought that animadversions of this nature upon a romance still so popular, 
belong more properly to the department of criticism thau of history. But a work which 
Gibbon, in tracing the fortunes of Imperial Rome, has turned aside from his stately march 
to notice, may well lay claim to some portion of attention from the humble historian of 
the countiy to which all the Chiefo so fabulously commemorated by it, in reality belonged. 
Had the aim of the forgery been confined to the ordinary objects of romance, namely, to 
deJfght and interest, any such grave notice of its anachronisms and inconsistencies would 
have been here misplaced. But the imposture of Macpherson was, at the least, as much 
historical as poetical. His suppression, for it could hardly have been ignorance,} of the 
true history of the Irish settlement in Argyleshire, so early as the middle of the third cen- 
tury, — a fact fatal to the whole groundwork of his pretended Scottish history, — could 
have proceeded only from a deliberate system of deception, having for its object so far to 
reverse the historical relationship between the two countries, as to make Scotland the 

* **Tht Irish annalists speak of the Danes in the latter end of the eighth century, as Iie/ng corered with 
annonr; but they never spealc of the Irish troops being so equipped. Giraldiis Cambrennis describes particu- 
larly the arms of the Irish, but says not one word of their wearing armour/'— ^£f«ay upon Otnian, by Edward 
CTRriUf. Eiq. 

t For a more detailed exposure of these, and many other such blunders, see Dissertation on the First 
Mif ration* and Final Settlement of the Scots in North Briuin, by Mr. O'Connor, of Oelanagarc. 

t The fortress of Tura is, indeed, mentioned by Mr. Beauford. who as an authority, however, is of little 
more value than Maepberson himself:—** In the neighbourhood of Cromla,'* says this writer, " stood the ratb 
or Ibrtreas of Tura, called by the Irish writers Alich Soid.^^—Jincient Topography of Irdand, 

§ Some of his own countrymen think more charitably of him :— " Above all," says a writer already referred 
to, "Maepberson was ignorant of the real history of the colony of the Dalriads, or Irish Scots, who possessed 
themselves of a part of Argyleshire, in the middle of the third century; an indubitable fact, inconsistent with 
his whole nytlittsC^—IMwurgk Rgcitm, vol. zvi., Rgport of tko Highland Society. Wc are, however, Justiflcd in 
inpQting to Macpherson something much worse than ignorance, when, in works prdfeiiscdly hijiorical and 
argumentative, we find him fallini^ Into the same disingenuous practices, and not hesitating to alter, sunpresa 
or Iklsify, according as it suited bis immediate purpose. Of all this lie is proved to have been guilty In bis 
Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Ireland. **'rhe total omission," says his opponent, **or 
aooM expressions that must have disproved the application of the passages, the carefhl discharge of all bostlla 
woids from the anotations, and the oflksioas Intwpolation of ftiendly in their room— facts that appear evMant 
upon the (koe of the extracts above— certainly give an unhappy aspect of disingenuousness to the whole, and 
may aeeBi to disosdit IIm inlagrity and konowr of Mr. MacpterNB.*'^OM«lM i/istory ^tAaBrU0m$ .OsHrUi, 
ckap. i. 
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eole source of all those materials for poetry which she had io reality derived through 
colonization from Ireland. 

The weight given to these compositions, as historical evidences, by the weak credulity 
with which they were at first received, has now long passed away. But it ought never, 
in recording the ** follies of the wise,** to be forgotten that the critical Blair believed 
implicitly in the genuineness of these rhapsodies ; and that by two grave historians, 
Henry and Whitaker, they have been actually referred to as authentic historical docu- 
ments; the former having made use of their authority in iUustrating the early poetry of 
the Britons, while the latter, in his* account of the expedition of the emperor Severus into 
North Britain, makes up for the silence of all tbe ancient historians, as to its details, by 
some important particulars derived from the authentic page of the Bard of Selma; in- 
forming us that Fingal, who was at tliat time,- as it seems, the Pendragon of Caledonia, 
negotiated a peace with tbe Romans,* upon the banks of the river Carron. With the 
same ludicrous seriousness, in relating the events of the naval expedition, under Niali 
Giallach, against the coasts of Britaiin, he describes the movements of the numerous navy 
of the ancient Irish, the boatmen singing to the chime of their oars, and the music of the 
harp, — the shield of the admiral hung upon the mast, **a sufficient mark of itself in the 
day, and frequently beat as a signal at night,*'-Mill upon the joint authority of the poets, 
Claudian and Ossian ! 

In one point of view, the imposture has not been unserviceable to the cause of histori- 
cal truth, inasmuch as, bv directing public attention to the subject, it has led to a more 
correct and more generally diffused knowledge of tbe early relations between Scotland 
and Ireland, and rendered impossible, it is to be hoped, any recurrence of that confusion 
between tlie annals of the two countries, — that mist tiirown purposely, in many instances, 
around their early connexion, — in which alone such antiquarian pretensions and histori- 
cal fictions as those of Fordun, Hector Boece, Dempster, and lastly, Macpherson himself, 
could have hoped to escape detection. The spirit of inquiry, too, that was awakened by 
00 long a course of controversy, has proved fiivourable no less to the literary than to the 
historical claims of ancient Ireland ; as it was found that, in her songs and romances, 
which had been adopted by the Scots of Britain, as well as her heroes, lay the ground- 
work, however scanty,''of this modem fiibric of fiction; that, so far from her descendants, 
the Scots of Albany, having any pretensions to an original literature or distinct school of 
poesy, there had never existed, among the Highlanders, any books but Irish ;t and while 
the scholars of Ireland could boast of manuscripts in their own tongue, near a thousand 
years old, it was not till so late as the year 1776 that even a Grammar of the Erse dialect 
of the Gaelic was in existence. 

It has been already mentioned, that between the Irish and the first inhabitants of North 
Britain there had commenced an intercourse at a very early period. According to all 
accounts, the ancient Pictish colony that finally fixed themselves in Britain, had, on their 
way to that country, rested for a time in Ireland, and had been provided from thence, at 
their own request, with wives. The friendship founded upon this early connexion was 
kept alive by continued intercourse between the two nations; and though the footing 
the Irish obtained in the third century upon the western coast of North Britain, produced 
a iealousy which sometimes disturbed, and, even at one period, endangered this small 
colony,| the advantage derived by both nations from such an alliance, kept their fierce 
and feverish union unbroken. In addition ta the pride which Ireland naturally felt in 
the task of watching over and nursing into vigour that germ of future dominion which 
she had planted in North Britain, her kings and princes, eternally at war with each 
other, as naturally looked beyond their own shores for allies; and, accordingly, as in the 
instance of the monarch Tuathal, who owed his throne to the aid of Pictish arms, we 

^ History of Mancbester, book i. chap. zii. MCt. S. 

t ** It miKht boldly be averred that tbft Iriab, who have written a hoet of grammara, did not derive their 
proeody from the Caledonians, who, till within these thirty years, had never |ioaeessed so much as the skele- 
ton of a national g:ramnnar.**—7)a«tM*« CUiwu tf Ossian. Dr. Ferguson, too, in his communication to the 
Highland Society, admits that there were " no books in the Gaelic language but tbe manuals of religion ; and 
these in so awkward and clumsy a spelling, that ftw ooaki read them.** 

t According to some writers, almost the whole of this Irish colony, reduced to extremity by the constant 
attaclcs of the I'icts, were compelled, in the middle, it is said, of the ilflb century, (about fifty years before 
the establishment of tlie Scotic kingdom in North BriUin.) to abandon their possessions in Argyleshire, and 
Uke flight to Ireland, where they found a reAige in the hereditary territory of the Dalriadic princes. Neither 
in Tigernach, however, nor hr the Aonala of the Four Masters, does there occur any mention of such an 
event, which seems lu depend whollv upon tbe authority of theBootish writers. Major, Boece, Buchanan, 4cc., 
wbooe misreprMentation of most of the other fhcts connected with the event, renders them but suspicious 
testimonies on the subject of the Dalriadic aetUeoMnt. Mr. O'Connor, however, has adopted the saoM anaa- 
tborised view. ** Tbe British Dalriada,*' he states, ** was eierdsed by ftiequent hostilities from the OttUmeana, 
and, at oae period, with so good auoeeaa, that tbey forced almost tbe whole colony to uke flight into Ireland, 
under their leader, Eoehad M onrevar, who found a aecttre retreat for hit followera in Um Inih Dalriada.**^ 
I>jsMr(. on Ifisf. ^ ScsOaiuf. 
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Hud the flllianoe of that people frequently resorted to as a means of turning the scale of 
ioterMd strife. On the other hand, the hardy highlanders of Caledonia, in the constant 
wvfrre they waged with their southern neighbcKirs, were no less ready to resort to the 
■asislance of a people fully as restless and pugnacious as themselves, and whose manners 
and habits, iroiii a long course of connexion, were, it is probable, but iittle difierent from 
their own. 

As some defence against the incursions of these two hostile tribes, the Romans had, at 
diflbrent intervals during the second and third centuries, erected these three great walls 
er ramparts on the northern frontier of their province, whose remains still continue to 
occupy the curious research and speculation of the antiquary. But the hostility of these 
higfalanders had, at the period of which we are now treating, assumed a still more auda- 
ciooB and formidable character ; and, about the middle of the fourth century, so destruc- 
tive had become their inroads, that it required the presence of the son of Constantine, to 
make head against and repel them. Whatever differences their relative position, as rival 
neighbours, had given rise to, were entirely merged in their common object of harassing 
the Britons, whom a native historian describes as trembling with the fear of a new visi« 
taCion, while still fitinting from the dire effects of the tempest which had just swept over 
them. 

To deliver the province from this scourge, one of the bravest of the Roman generals, 
Tbeodosius, was now appointed to the military command of Britain ; and aflcr two active 
campaigns, durinj^ which he had to contend, not only with the Picts and Scots by land, 
but also with their new allies, the Saxon pirates, by sea, ho at length succeeded in de- 
livering Britain from her inveterate invaders. To such daring lengths had some of these 
incursions into her territory extended, that, on the arrival of the FU)man creneral, he had 
found the Picts and their allies advanced as far as London and Kent* In all this war- 
fore the Scots of Ireland were no less active than their brethren of Albany ; and it is, 
therefore, remarkable that the Roman commander, though fitting out a fleet to chastise 
the Saxons in the Orcades, should yet have lefl Ireland, whose currachs wafled over 
such hostile swarms to his shores, still exempt from invasion. That his fleet chased, 
however, some of her vessels into their own northern harbours, may be concluded from 
a passage of the poem of Claudian, which commemorates this war : — 

*' Nee falso nomine Pietoe 
Edomuit, Sentunique vafo mucrnne leeutufl, 
Fregit Hyperboreai remia audacibue undaa." 

The few following lines from the same poem describe, briefly and picturesquely, the 
signal triumph over the three hostile nations which Theodosius bad achieved : — 

** Maduerunt Saxone fuao 
Orcndea, incaluit Pictorum aanauine Thule, 
Beotorum eumuloa flevit glacialii lerne." 

From this period there occurs nothing very remarkable in the course of Irish affairs 
till about the beginning of the fourth century, when the violent usurpation of the sove- 
reign throne by Huas Colla, one of three brothers bearing the same name, produced a 
long series of tumultuous and sanguinary scene& The battle, in which the rightful 
monarch, Fiach, lost his crown and liis life to the usurper, is distinguished among the 
countless fields of carnage upon record, by the title of the Battle of Dubcomar; from the 
circumstance of the monarcVs favourite Druid of that name having been among the 
number of the slain. This and other such known instances of Druidical warriors, show 
that justly as Macpherson has, in general, been accused of giving false pictures of Irish 
manners, his introduction of ** Fighting Druids" is not to he reckoned among the num- 
ber.f The name of Landerg, or Bloody Hand, affixed by tradition, as we are told, to the 
Druid who has lived enchanted, it is thought, for ages, in one of the mountains of the 
county of Donegal, proves the sort of warlike reputation that was attached to some of 
this priesthood ; and we learn from Cesar, that even so solemn a question as the election 
of a High Priest used, among the Gaulish Druids, to be decided sometimes by an appeal 
to arms. 

* See Ammian. lib. xzvii. e. a. wbo deacribet them aa penetrating " ad Lundinium vetua oppidum, qnod 
AnffuaUm poateriiaa appellarit.** ^ _ 

1 0*aaiily*a Eaaay upon Oaalan, where thia ol^tion ia brought forward. •• From the very name of Lam- 
dFrg .- aajB Tbiand, " we learn what aort of man the Druid waa. who, by the vulgar, i« thought to lije en- 
clMBted in the moanUin between Bnnininacta and Fatben, in the county of Don^al." Ho adtfa, tnai tne 
Druida were many of them warriom. 
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After a reign of five years, the usurper Colla was compelled to abdicate the sovereignty 
by the rightful successor of the late monarch, Muredach Tiry, and the three Collas took 
flight, attended by 300 followers, to North Britain.* From thence returning in the course 
of a year, thev round means to conciliate, through the intervention of the Druids, the 
good-will of the monarch Muredach, and were also by his aid enabled to make war on 
the King of Ulster, and dispossess him of his dominions. It was in the course of the 
struggle consequent on this invasion, that the princely palace of Emania, whose construc- 
tion formed one of the ^eat epochs of Irish chronolo^, was, afler a battle, upon which, 
we are told, six successive suns went down, destroyed by the victorious army, and not a 
trace of its long-celebrated glories left behind. 

An invasbn of Britain, on a far more extensive and formidable scale than had 
A. D. yet been attempted from Ireland, took place towards the close of the fourth cen- 
306-7. tury, under the auspices of Nial of the Nine Hostages, one of the most gallant of 
all the princes of the Milesian race. Observing that the Romans, afler breaking 
up their lines of encampment along the coast opposite to Ireland, had retired to the east- 
ern shore and the northern wall, Nial perceived that an apt opportunity was thus offered 
for a descent upon the now unprotected territory. Instantly summoning, therefore, all 
the forces of the island, and embarking them on board such ships as he could collect, he 
ranged with his numerous navy along the whole coast of Lancashire, effected a landing 
in Wales, from whence ho carried off immense plunder, and, though compelled ultimately 
to retreat, left marks of depredation and ruin wherever he passed.f It was against the 
incursions of this adventurous monarch, that some of those successes were achieved by 
the Romans, which threw such lustre around the military administration of Stilicho, and 
inspired the muse of Claudian in his praise. ** By him,*' says the poet, speaking in the 
person of Britannia, '* was I protected when the Scot moved all Ireland against me, and 
the ocean foamed with his hostile oars.**| From another of this poet's eulogies, it appears 
that the fame of tliat Roman legion which had guarded the frontier of Britain against the 
invading Scots,} procured for it the distinction of being one of those summoned to the 
banner of Stilicho, when the Groths threatened Rome.|| 

Joined with the Picts and Scots, in these expeditions, were also another warlike Irish 
tribe, the Attacots ; who, at an earlier period of their eountry^s history, had distinguished 
themselves by their turbulent bravery ; having been the chief movers of those two rebel- 
lions known by the name of the Attaeottic Wars. The fierce valour of these wild 
warriors, who, after their settlement in North Britain, inhabited chieflv the districts 
close to Adrian's Wall, seems to have attracted the especial attention of the Romans, 
who, acting upon the policy, which proved so fatal to them in the decline of the empire, 
of incorporating with their own legions, and even with Palatine troops, auxiliaries or 
deserters from the barbarian camps, succeeded in detaching some of these Attacotti from 
the Scoto-Pictish league, and enrolling them in the regular force of the empire. IT 

* A poem is extant, vrritten in tbe twelfth centunr, bjr Giolla na Naomh O'Dunn, firing '* an aocoant of 
the chief tribee descended fh>ro tbe three Collas, sons of Carbro Leflbachar, monaren of Ireland, who was 
killed at tbe battle of Gabhra, ▲. d. 99a**— TVom. ^ Ih. CtiL Sodttf. A manuscript copy of this poem is in 
the possession of Mr. O'Reilly, tbe Secretary of the Ibemo-OBltic Society. 

t ^ In tbe days of Stilicho particularly, leavlnc the eoontry between the Walls to be ravafed by their bre- 
thren of Argyle and the Pieta, they (the Boots of Ireland) made a descent on the province that were inac- 
cessible to them, landed in both of the divisions of Wales, and now, for the first time, possessed themselves 
of the Island of Man."— OsmsiNe Hist, qf tk$ Brittm. 

\ Totam cum Scotoa Ibrnia 

MoYit et infesto spamaYit remige Tethys. 

In L Cmu. smth. lib. i. 
That well translated in tbe English Camden :— 

When Scots came thundering flrun the Irish shores. 
And th* ocean trembled, struck with hostile oars. 

§ The following remarks are not the less worthy of being cited for their having come from the pen of a 
writer who was either so ignorant or so prejudiced as to contend, that the Scots who fought by the side of the 
Picts against the Romans were not really Irish:—" There can be no greater proof of the Scots never having 
been conquered, than the very Roman walls themselves, built as renoes against their hostilities; which, 
while there is a stone of them remaining, will be undeniable monuments cs tbe valour and prowess of that 
nation.**— Oorrfta, Amerartttm &p£«iUrtoiut/c, chap. ziv. 

I Venit et extremis Legio pmtenta Britannis, 
Quas Scoto dat frena truci, ferroque notatas 
Pcrlegit exanimes Picto moriente figures. 

Dt BtU§ Oetieo. 

IT In tbe JMitia Imperii, the Attacotti are expressly named. ** Procedente tempore eum bdliooios et for- 
midandos Ronani iuvenissent, prcmiis propoaitis et sese auxiliariia odaeribweDt allexemnt, fdeoqne Atu- 
eottos in Notitia Imperii nominatoa iavenimus, curante Honorio, ui ez inlmieiB amid et TMiUantis Imperii 
defensores haberentur.**— Aer. Hihtrn. Script., Prol. 1. Ixxi. 
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Tht UMeiing state of the Roman dominion in Gaul, as well as in every other quartert 
at this period, encouraged the Hero of the Nine Hostages to extend his enterprises to 
the coast of Britany; where, after ravaging all the maritime districts of the north-west 
oTGaal, he was at length assassinated, with a poisoned arrow, by one of his own followers, 
near the Portas Iccius, not &r, it is supposed, from the site of the present Boulogne. It 
was io the course of this predatory expedition that, in one of their descents on the coast 
of Armoric Gaul, the soldiers of Nial carried off with them, among other captives, a 
yoath, then in his sixteenth year, whom Providence had destined to be the author of a 
mat religious revolution in their country; and whom the strangely fated land to which 
be was then borne, a stranger and a slave, has now, for fourteen hundred years, com- 
memorated as its great Christian apostle. 

An accession ofterritory was, during this reign, added to the Irish possessions in North 
Britain ; the two sons of Cork, King of Munster, having acquired seigniories in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Picts, the one of Levinia, or Lenox ; the other, of Moygergin, in Mar, a 
county of the present Scotland. 

To Nial the Great succeeded Dathy, the last of the Pagan monarchs of Ireland, and 

not unworthy to follow, as a soldier and adventurer, in the path opened to him by 

iL D. his heroic predecessor. Not only, like Nial, did he venture to InvadTe the coasts 

406L of Gaul; but, allured by the prospect of plunder, which the state of the province, 

then falling ftst into dismemberment, held forth, forced his way to the foot of the 

Alps, and was there killed, it is said, by a flash of lightning, leaving the throne of Ireland 

to be filled thenceforward by a line of Christian kings. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CREDIBILITY OF THE HISTORT OF PAGAN IRELAND. 

BcratB entering upon the new epoch of Irish history, which is about to open upon us 
with the introduction of Christianity, a review of the general features of the period over 
which we have passed may be found not uninteresting or unuseful. With regard to the 
first and most material question, the authenticity of those records on which the fore- 

Soing brief sketch of Pagan Ireland is founded, it is essential, in the first place, to 
istingnish clearly between what are called the Bardic Historians,— certain metrical 
writers, who flourished from the ninth to the eleventh century, — and those regular 
chroniclers or annalists of whom a long series was continued down, there is every reasoD 
to believe, from very early acres, and whose successive records have been embodied and 
transmitted to us in the Annals of Tigernach,* in those of the Four Masters,! of InisfalleOf 
of Ulster,| and many other&} 

To the metrical historians above mentioned is to be attributed the credit, if not of 
originally inventing, at least of amplifying and embellishing, that tale of the Milesian 
colonization which so many grave and respectable writers have, since their time, adopted. 
In his zeal for the credit of this national legend, the late learned librarian of Stowe has 
endeavoured to enlist some of the more early Irish poets in its support i| On his own 

** The Attacotti make « dittinguiahed figure in the NotitU Imperii, whert nnmerout bodlet of tbem appear 
In the list of the Roman army. One body wai in lllyricum, their enslfa a Icind of Bullet; another at Rome, 
their badge a circle; the Attacotti Honoriani were in luly. "-^Pinktrtmi, /nfviry, part iv. chap. S. 

« In the Annali of Uie Fo\xr Matters for the year 1088, the death of this annalist li thai recorded :~** Tigww 
oach O'Braoin, Oomorhan, or Successor of Kieran of Clonmacnois and of St. Coman (i. t. Abbot of Qonmae- 
nois and Roeoommon.) a learned lecturer and hiatorian." 

t Compiled in the aeventeenth century, by Michael 0*C]ery, with the aasistanca of three other antiqaaries, 
and "chiefly drawn," says Harris, "from the annals of Clonmacnoia. Inisfkll, and Senat, as well as tnm 
other approved and ancient chronicles of Ireland.** For a i\ill«r account of the various sources flrom whence 
these records were derived, see Mr. Petrie*s Remarks on the History and Authenticity of the Autograph 
Original of the Annals of the Four Maatera, now deposited In the library of the R. I. A. Academy. 

1 Published, for the first time, by Dr. O'Connor, from a Bodleian manuscript of the year 1315. 

§ A long list of these various books of Annais may be found in Nicholson's Historical Library, chap. 9; 
also in the prefboe to Keating's History, xzl. 

I For the very slight grounds, or, rather, mere pretence of grounds, upon which Dr. 0*Connor lajselaiM 
to Fiech and Confealad, Iriah poets of the sixth and seventh centuries, as authorities fhr the Milesian Morj, 
aee, among other passages, Ep. Nunc xoiv., Prol . S. xv. zxvi. Having once claimed them, thus f*^[*!|S''3^* 
aafiivouring his views of the sul^eet, ha eontlnuea eonsUntly after to reftr to them, as concurrent autaontiea 
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■bowing, however, it is manifest that in no Irish writinga before those of Maolmura,* 
who died towards the close of the ninth century, are any traces whatever of the Milesian 
fiible to be found. 

Hiere appears little donbt, indeed, that to some metrical writers of the ninth century 
the first rudiments of tliis wild romance respecting the origin of the Irish people are to 
be assigned ; that succeeding writers took care to ampli^ and embellish the original 
sketch ; and that in the hands of the author or authors of the Psalter of Ca8hel,t it 
assumed that full-blown form of fiction and extravagance in which it has ever since 
fiourished. It is worthy of remark, too, that the same British writer, Nennins, who 
furnished Geoffry of Monmouth with his now exploded fables of the descent of the Britons 
from King Brute and the Trojans, was the first also who put forth the tale of the Scythian 
ancestors of the Irish, and of their coming, in the fourth age of the world, by the way of 
Africa and Spain, into Hibemia. Having conversed, as he himself tells us, with the most 
learned among the Scots,^ and been by them, it is evident, informed of their early tradi- 
tions respecting a colony from Spain, he was tempted to eke out their genealogy for 
them by extending it as far as Scythia and the Red Sea, just as be bad provided the 
Britons with Trojan pro^nitors, under the command of King Brute, from Greece. 
' To our metrical historians may be assigned also the credit of inventing that specious 
system of chronology upon which the fabric of their fabled antiquity entirely rests, and 
which, though well calculated to effect the object of its inventors, — that of carrying back 
to remote times the date of the Milesian dynasty, — proves them not to have been over- 
scrupulous in the means they used for that purpose.} It is, indeed, as I have already, 
more than once, remarked, far less in the events themselves, than in the remote date 
assigned to those events, that much of the delusion attributed in general to Irish 
history lies. The ambition of a name ancient as the world, and the lax, accommodating 
chronology, which is found ever ready, in the infancy of science, to support such preten- 
sions, has led the Irish, as it has led most other nations, to antedate their own existence 
and fame. I 

Together with the primitive mode of numbering ages and ascertaining the dates of 
public events, by the successions of kings and the generations of men, the ancient Irish 
possessed also a messure of time in their two great annual festivals of Baal and of Samhin, 
the recurrence of which at certain fixed periods furnished points, in each year, from 
whence to calculate. How far even History may advance to perfection where no more 
regular chronology exists, appeare in the instance of Thucydides, who was able to enrich 
the world with his " treasure for all time** before any era from whence to date bod yet 

with tboM later bardie historiani, in wliom alone tbe tme origin and substance of the whole story is to be 
fonnd. 

The Psalter-na-R«nn attributed to the Coldee, JRnguM, which is another of the writings anpealed to by Dr. 
O*0onnor, on this point, was, however, not the work of that pious author (who wrote solely on religious 
■nblectsj nor of a date earlier, as is evident, than the tenth century. Bee Lanigan^ Ecclesisst. Hist., chap. 
XX. note 107. 

* This writer, who died in the year 884, was the author of a poem, beginning, ** Let us sing the origin of 
the Gadelians :** in which, deriving the origin of the Milesians from Jai^et, son ofNoah, he gives an account 
of the peregrinations of tlie ancestors of the Irish n-om the dispersion at Babel to ihearrivslin Ireland. 
Contemporary with Maolmura was Flann Mac Lonan , of whose compositions there remain, says Mr. O'Reilly, 
three poems, which ** are to be (bund in the account of the spreading branches of Ueber, son of Milesius, in 
the Leabhar Muimhneach, or Monster Boole.** 

t From this work, which was compiled, abont the beginning of the tenth century, by Cormac Mac Culinan, 
Bishop of Casbel and King of Munster. Keating professes to have drawn a great part of his History of Ire- 
land. ** Since most,** says Keating,'* of the authentic record* of Ireland are composed in dann, or verse, I 
ahall reeeive them as ths principal testimonies no follow in eSmpiling the following history ; for, notwith* 
sUnding that some of the chronicles in Ireland difler fh>m these poetical records in some cases, yet the tes- 
timony of the annals that were written in verse is not for that reason invalid.**— IVi^fBes. About the middle 
of the tenth century ikMrMwd Eechaidb O'Floinm whose poems, relating to the marvels of the first Irish 
eoloniee, the battles between tlie Nemethiana and the sea rovers, the destruction of Conan's Tower, are still 
pres er v e d in the books of Glendalough, Ballymote, and Leacan, the Dinn Seanchas, Book of Invasions, lte» 

I ** Sic mihi peritissimi Etoottorum nuntiaverunt.** Nennius wrote about the year 858. 

$ The extravagant chronology of the metrical catalogues of kings given by Gilla-Coeman, and other later 
bards, is folly acknowledged 1^ Dr. O*0onaor himself:—** Hec plane indicant nostras, de Seotorum origine, 
et primo in Hibemlam ac inde in Briuinniam adventu. traditiones metricas historica esse fkle suffultas ; sed 
dam bardi prodigiosam antiquitatem msjorlbus adscribere conarentur id lantum flngendi lioentia efllcere 
ut quae illustrare debuerant veritates offuscarent, et dum HIberniam fobulis nobilitare cupiunt ipsi sibi 
fldem ita derogant nt postea, cum ad tempera historica descendunt, etsi vera dixerint, nimia severitate 
vedarguantur.'*— PrsJL i, xlvi. 

It was by Coeman, notwithstanding, that author of Ogygia chiefly regulated his chronology ; and 
the erudite efforts which he makes to reconcite his system to common sense, show how laboriously, some* 
times, the learned can go astray. ** It is no wonder,** says Mr. OX^innor of Balenagare, ** that Gilla-Coeman, 
and manv others of our old antiquaries, have follon into misUkes and anachronisms: to their earliest 
feports Mr. 0*Flaherty gave too much credit, and to their later accounts Bir James Ware gave too Uttle."— 
JljfUcfjsM Ml f As HiH tif Jrttand, CoUeetan. No. 10. 

I •« The Danes,*' saith Dudo 8. auintin,** derived Uiemselves from the Danai; the Prussians firom Pmsias, 
King of Bithynia. who brought the Greeks atong with them. Only the Scots and Irish had the wit to derive 
thcmaeltef (mm the Greeks and EgypUans togeUier.'*— wfnijf . Vmiis* CkurciUt, 
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been estaUiahed in Greece. It wa«, however, in this very mode of computing by regal 
Buceeanona that the great source of the false chronology of the Irish antiquaries lay. 
From the earliest times, the government of that country consisted of a cluster of king- 
doms, where, besides the monarch of the whole island and the (bur provincial kings, there 
was also a number of inferior sovereigns, or dynasts, who each a&cted the regal name 
and power. Snch a state of things it was that both tempted and enabled the genealogists 
to ooDstruct that fabric of fictitious antiquity by which they imposed not only on others^ 
but on themselves. Having such an abundance of royal blood thus placed at their 
disposal, the means aflbrded to them of filling up the genealogical lines, and therebv 
extending back the antiquity of the monarchy, were far too tempting to be easily resisted. 
Aooordingly, — as some of those most sanguine in the cause of our antiquities have 
admitted, — not only were kings who had been contemporaries made to succeed each 
other, but even princes, acknowledged onlv by their respective fiictbns, were promoted 
to the rank of legitimate monarcbs, and tooa their places in the samo regular succesrioo.* 
By no other expedient, indeed, could so marvel Ions a list of royalty have been fkbricatedt 
as that which bestows npon Ireland, before the time of St Patrick, no less than a hundred 
and thirty-six monarcbs of Milesian blood ; thereby extending the date of the Mileaian 
or Sootic aettlement to so remote a period as more than a thousand years before the Inrth 
of Christ 

Between the metrical historians, or rather romancers, of the middle ages, and those 
regular annalists who, at the same and a later period, but added their own stock of con- 
temporary records to that consecutive series or annals which had been delivered dowii, 
in all probability, for many ages, — between these two sources of evidence, a wkle die- 
tinction, as I have already inculcated, is to be drawn.t It is true that, in some of the 
collections of Annals that have come down to us, the fabulous wonders of the first fiiar 
ages of the world, from Cnsara down to the landing of the sdns of Milesius, have been, 
in all their absurdity, preservetd, — as they are, indeed, in most histories of the country 
down to the present day. It is likewise true, that by most of the annalists the same 
deceptive scheme of chronology has been adopted, by which the lists of the kings pre- 
ceding the Christian era are lengthened out so preposterously into past time. But, 
admitting to the full all such deductions from the authority of these records, more espe- 
cialiv as regards their chronolofiry for the times preceding our era, still their pretensions, 
on the whole, to rank aa fiiir historical evidence, can hardly, on any just grounda, be 
queatiooed. 

From the objectiona that have just been alleged against most of the other Books of 
Annals, that of Tigernach is almost wholly free ; as, so fiir from placing in the van of 
history the popular fictions of hie day, this chronicler has passed them over siraificantly 
in silence; and beginning his Annals with a comparatively late monarch, Kimboatb, 
pronounces the records of the Scots, previously to that period, to have faNeen all uncertain.^ 
The feeling of confidence which so honest a commencement inspires, is fully justified by 
the tone of veracity which pervades the whole of his statements; and, according aa he 
approaches the Christian era, and, still more, as he advances into that period, the re- 
markable consistency of his chronology, his knowledge and accuracy in synchronizing 
Irish events with those of the Roman hi8torv,and the uniformly dry matter of fact which 
Ibrms the staple of his details, all bespeak for theae records a confidence of no ordinary 
kind; and render them, corroborated aa they are Iw other annals of the same grave 
description, a body of evidence, even as to the earlier parts of Irish history, fiir more 
trustworthy and chronological than can be adduced for some of the most accredited trans- 

♦ A nearlj ■imiUr mode of lengtheninc out their regal lieti wm pnciiaeA among the ^^l^^^'J^' 
liiiif^" Mjn Brytnt, " bad many fiamea and llilea ; tbeae titles have been bandied out n^p^'^^J^™ 
inserted io the lists of real monarcbs ; .... by wbich means tbe ebronolofy of £gy|it has been freaUy 
embarrassed.** * ^ . «.. .v t 

t Till oflale years they bave been, by most writers, both English and Irish, confounded. Thus the seaii. 
ble author of •• An Analysis of tbe AnUquities of Ireland." who. thoush Ulcins a just and candid vtew of 
his subject, had no means of access to tbe documents which alone could strengthen and illustrate it, has, m 
the fbllowing passage, mixed up together, as of equal imporunoe. our must (kbulous compilations and moat 
authentic annals:—** Let us have faithful copies, with just versions of the hidden records of Keating, orlM 
Psalter of Casbel, of the Book of Lecan, of the Annals of Inisftllen. of those of the Four Masters, and or 
•very other work which may be judged to be of imporUace. The requisition is simpio as it is reaaoaabte. 
They have long amused us with declamations on tbe inestimable value of these literary treasoiw: and 
rarely, after having excited our curiosity, their conduct will be inexcusable, if they do not in the end pn- 
vide for its gratiflcatlon.'* .. ^ ,. ...^ 

I Doctor O'Connor, it is right to mention, is of opinion that Tigernach had, like all the other ■aailii i | i 
begun his records flrom the creation of tbe wwld, and that tbe comroencemeot of his maauaeri|pt haa MM 
lose But, besides that, the view taken by the annalist as to Uie unoerUinty of aU earlier n<>Bun*at^ Mia- 
eiently accounts for his not ascending anjt higher, all tbe diflbrent maaoscripts, it appears, of bii Avasia 
agree in not carrying the records Ikrtfiir back than a. a 305. 
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actionB of that early period of Grecian story, when, as we know, the acooants of great 
events were ke|K l^ meoiory alone.* 

A learned writer, who, by the force of evidence, has been oonatrained to admit the 
antiquity of the lists of Irish kings, has yet the inconsistency to deny to this people, the 
use of letters before the coming of St. Patrick. It is to be recollected, that the regal 
lists which he thus supposes to have been but ortally transmitted, and which, from the 
oommencement of the Christian era, are shown to have been correctly kept, consists of 
a long succession of princes, in genealogical order, with, moreover, the descent even 
of the collateral branches in all their different ramificationsLf Such is the nature of the 
royal lists which, according to this sapient supposition, must have been transmitted cor- 
rectly, from memory to memory, through a lapse of many centuries; and such the weak- 
ness of that sort of skepticism, — not unmixed sometimes with a lurking spirit of nnfair- 
nen, — which, while straining at imaginary difficulties on one skle of a question, is prepared 
to swallow the most indi^tible absurdities on the other. And here a consideration on 
the general subject of Irish antiquities presents itself^ which, as it has had great weight 
in determining my own views of the matter, may, perhaps, not be without some influence 
on the mind of my reader. In the course of this chapter shall be laid before him a view 
of the state in which Ireland was found in the 6fth century,^of the condition of her peo- 
ple, their forms of polity, institutions, and usages at that period when the Christian iaith 
first visited her shores; and when, by the light which then broke in upon her long 
seclusion, she became, for the first time, in any degree known to the other nations of 
Europe. In that very state, political and social, in which her people were then found, 
with the very same laws, forms of government, manners and habits, did they remain, 
without change or innovation, for the space of seven hundred years ; and though, at the 
end of that long period, brought abjectly under a foreign yoke, yet continued unsubdued 
in their attachment to the old law of their country, nor would allow it to be superseded 
by the code of the conqueror for nearly five hundred years after. 

It is evident that to infuse into any order of things so pervading a principle of stability, 
must have been the slow work of time alone ; nor could any system of laws and usages 
have taken so strong a hold of the hearts of a whole people as those of the Irish had evi- 
dently obtained at the time of the coming of St Patrick, without the lapse of many a 
foregone century, to enable them to strike so deeply their roots. In no country, as we 
Bhallsee, was Christianity received with so fervid a welcome; but in none also had she 
to make such concessions to old established superstitions, or to leave so much of those 
religious forms and prejudices, which slie found alrc»idy subsisting, unaltered. Nor was 
it only over the original Irish themselves, that these prescriptive laws had thus by long 
tenure gained an ascendency : as even those foreign tribes, — for the most part, as we 
have seen, Teutonic, — who obtained a settlement among them, had been forced, though 
conquerors, to follow in the current of long-established customs ;| till, as was said of the 
conouering colonists of an afler day, they grew, at length, to be more Hibernian than 
the Hibernians themselves. The same ancient fbrms of religion and of government were 
still preserved ; the language of the multitude soon swept away that of the mere caste 

• '* It ia itronfly implied by his (Paumnias't) ezpreuioo, that the written refister of the Olympian victon 
wai not ao old aa Choraebus. but that the account of the flr»t Olympiads had been kept by memory alone. 
Indeed, it appears certain from ail memorials of the best uuthorlty« that writing waa not oommon in Greece 
to early."— Aft//orrf, vol. i. chap. 3. 

*' When we consider that this was the first attempt (the Olympionics of Timsas of Sicily) that we know 
of, to establish an era, and that it was in the 139tli Olympiad, wnat are we to think of the preceding Greek 
chronology 7"— Wood** Inquiry into tJU Ufe, S^.. of Homtr. 

t ** In Ireland, the gpnealngies which are preserved, could not have been handed down in such an 
extensive, and at tlie same time so cornet a manner, without this acquaintance with letters, as the tables 
embrace too great a compass to retain them in the memory ; and as. without the assistance of these elements 
of knowledge there would have been no sufliciRnt Inducement to bestow on them such peculiar attention."— 
IfsM, AnalMaia qftke Jlmtiq qf Frelamd Another wcll-inf(»rmed writer thus enforces the same view :— ** The 
Irish genealogical tables, which are still extant, carry intrinsic proofs of their being genuine and authentic, 
bv their chronological accuracy and consistency with each other through all the lines collateral, aa well as 

#?'*!.* con>>"tency not to be accounted for on tlie supptifition of their being ftibricated in a subsequent age 

*£."*"■ ■"'* ignorance, but easily ex{ilained if we admit them to have been drawn from the real source 
•».»y«"y records and truth."— /afnirjr concerning the original of the Sesto in Britain, by Barnard, Bi»kop ^f 

"Foreigners may imagine that it is granting too much to the Irish, to allow them lists of kings man 
iincient than those of anv other country in modern Europe ; but the singularly compact and remote situation of 
that ■■■■nd, and its n-eedom from Roman conquest, and from the eoncu«sion« of the fall of the Roman empire, 
mnj infbr this allowance not too much. But all contended for is the list of kingi ao easily pieaerved by the 

fSICfi. .^'^ '***^*' "5 **'*** solemnities, and some grand evenu of history."— FtafteKsii, hCnirt into tki JSst. 
qfBc9lUmd, part Iv. chap. I. ^ • -^ » 

1 TJw conseqoences of this " Orlenul lnilexlbility,"-is Nlebber expretaea it, in apeaking of the Syrians, 
--an una deacnbed by Camden :— •• The Irlah are ao wedded to tlieir own cuatoma. that Ukt not only retain 
tMSl Ihraiaelvea, but currupt the English ihat come among them.." 
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who niled tbem, and their entire exemption from Roman dominion lefl them safe from 
eten a chance of change.* 

How ht the stem grasp of Roman authority might have succeeded in ef&cing from 
the minds of the Irish their old habits and their predilections, it is needless now to inquire. 
Alt had we no other proof of the venerable antiquity of their nation, this fond fidelity 
to the past, this retrospective spirit, which is sure to he nourished in the minds of a 

ale by lon^-hallow«i institutions, would, in the absence of all other means of proof, 
lily sufficient for the purpose. When, in addition to this evidence impressed upon 
the very character of her people, we find Ireland furnished also with all that marks an 
ancient nation, — unnumbered monuments of other days and belonging to unknown 
creeds^ — a language the oldest of all European tongues still spoken by her people, and 
Annals written in that language of earlier date than those of an^ other northern nation 
of Europe,t tracing the line of her ancient kings, in chronological order, up as fkr at 
least as the commencement of the Christian era, — when we find such a combination of 
circnmstancea all bearing in the same direction, all confirming the impression derived 
from the historical character of the people, — it is surely an abuse of the right of doubt- 
ing, to reject lightly such an amount of evidence, or resist the obvious conclusion to 
which it all naturally leads. 

Among the most solemn of the customs observed in Ireland, during the times of pagan- 
ism, was that of keeping, in each of the provinces, as well as at the seat of the monar- 
chical government, a public Psalter, or register, in which all possing transactions of any 
interest were noted down. This, like all their other ancient observances, continued to 
be retained after the introduction of Christianity ; and to the great monasteries, all over 
the country, fell the task of watching over and continuing these records.^ That, in their 
zeal for religion, they should have destroyed most of those documents which referred to 
the dark rites and superstitions of heathenism, appears highly credible.^ But such 
records as related chiefly to past political events were not obnoxious to the same hostile 
feeling; and these the monks not only, in most instances, preserved, but carried on a 
continuation of them, from age to age, in much the same tone of veracious dryness as 
characterizes that similar series of records, the Saxon Chronicle. In like manner, too^ 
as the English annalists are known, in most instances, to have founded their narrations 
upon the Anglo-Saxon documents derived from their ancestors, so each succeeding Irish 
cnronicler transmitted the records which he found existing, along with his own ; thus 
giving to the whole series, as has been well said of tbe Saxon Chronicle, the force of con- 
temporary evidence.^ 

The precision with which the Irish annalists have recorded, to the month, day, and 
hour, an eclipse of the sun, which took place in the year 664, aflbrds both an instance of 
the exceeding accuracy with which they observed and noted passing events, and also an 
undeniable proof that the annals for that year, though long since lost, must have been in 
the hands of those who have transmitted to us that remarkable record. In calculating 
the period of the same eclipse, the Venerable BedelT — led astray, it is plain, by his igno- 
rance of that yet undetected error of the Dionysian cycle, by which the equation ofthe 
motions ofthe sun and moon was aflTected, — exceeded the true time of the event by several 
days. Whereas, the Irish chronicler, wholly ignorant of the rules of astronomy, and 
merely recording what he had seen passing before his eyes, — namely, that the eclipse 
occurred, about the tenth hour, on the 3d of May, in the year 664, — has transmitted a 
date to posterity, of which succeeding astronomers have acknowledged the accuracy. 

* It hai been faliely aaerted by some writeri, that tbe Romans vitited, and even conquered, Ireland. Tbt 
old chronicler, Wyntown, carriee them to that country even m early at the flrst century ; and Gueudeville, 
the wretched comiiiler ofthe Atlas Historique, has, in his map of Ireland, represented the country as reduced 
within tbe circle of the Roman sway. Tlie pretended ninnlc. Richard, also, who, thanks to tbe credulity of 
historians, was permitted to establish a new Roman province, Vespasiana. to the north of Antouine'a Wall, 
bos, in like manner, made a nresent to Constantine the Great of the tributary submission of Ireland. ** A. 
M. 4307, Conatantinus, qui Bfagnns poetea dicilur . . . cui se sponte Iributariam oflert Hibernia.*' 

t " Ceierarum enim gentium Septentrionalium antiquitates acriptas longe reoentiorcs esse ezistimo, §1 
cum Hibernicis coroparentur.*'— X>r. a Connor, Ep. JWtne. zix. 

X *' Alibi indicavi celebriora Uiberniae monasteria amanucnsem aluifse, Seribkinn appellatum.**— ilsr. Bik* 
Scrift. £>. AVnc. 

$ " Of the works of the Druids, as we are informed from the Lecan Records, by the learned Donald Mao 
Firblsa, no fbwer than 180 tracts were committed to the flames at llie instance of St. Patrick. Such an exam- 
ple set tbe converted Chriitians to work in all parts, till, in the end, all the remains of the Druidic aupersti> 
tion were utterly destroyed-**— I>in«rt on the Hut. tif IrtUni. 

I "Tbe annals of these writers are, perhaps, but Latin translations of Anglo-Saxon Chronicles .... at 
least, the existence of similar passages, yet in Anglo-Saxon, is one of the best proofs we can obtain of thia 
curloua fhct, that the Latin narrations of all our chroniclers, of tbe events preceding tbe Conquest, are in 
general translations or abridgments flrom the Anglo-Saxon documents of our ancestors. Tbi> Ihet is 
eurioua, because, wherever it obtains, it gives to the whole aeriea of our annals the fofoe of contemporary 
evidence.**— TVmsr, BiH,^ JHglo-Sattti, book vi. cImd. 7. 

T Hist. EeeleeiaM. lib. iTl. can. 97. 
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It may be said, that this observation was supplied and interpolated by some later hand; 
but this would only rescue us from one difficulty to involve us as deeply in another ; as it 
must, in that case, be admitted that among the Irish of the middle ages were to be found 
astronomers sufficiently learned to be able to anticipate that advanced state of knowledge 
which led to the correction of the dionysian period, and to ascertain, to the precise hour, 
a long-past eclipse, which the learned Bede, as we have seen, was unable to calculate to 
the day. But how far, at a distance nearljr two centuries from the time of this eclipse, 
were even the best Irish scholars from being capable of any such calculations may be 
judged from a letter, still extant, on this very subject of eclipses, which was addressed to 
Charlemagne by an Irish doctor of the ninth century, named Dungal.* The letter is in 
reply to a question proposed by the emperor to the most eminent scholars of that day in 
Europe, respecting the appearance, as had been alleged, of two solar eclipses, in the 
course of the year 810 ; and the Irish doctor, though so far right as to express his doubts that 
these two eclipses had been visible, is unable, it is plain, to assign any scientific reason 
for his opinion. Down to a much later period, indeed, so little had the Irish scholars 
advanced in this science, that as it appears from the second part of the Annals of Inis- 
fallen, they had one yeart experienced much difficulty and controversy before they could 
succeed even in fixing Easter Day. 

It may, therefore, be taken for granted, that it was not from any scientific calculation 
of after times, but from actual and personal observation at the moment that this accurate 
date of the eclipse in 664 was derived.^ With equal clearness does it follow that some 
record of the observation must have reached those annalists, who, themselves ignorant of 
the mode of calculating such an event, have transmitted it accurately to our days as they 
received it There are still earlier eclipses,— one as far back as ▲. d. 496, — the years of 
whose appearance we find noted down by the chroniclers with equal correctness : and 
80 great was the regularity with which, through every succeedinff age, all such changes in 
the ordinary aspect of the heavens was observed and registered^ that, by means of these 
records, the chronologist is enabled to trace the succession, not only of the monarchs of 
Ireland, but of the inferior kings, bishops, and abbots, from the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity, down to the occupation of the country by the English. 

Having, therefore, in the accurate date of the eclipse of 664, and in its correct trans- 
mission to succeeding times, so strong an evidence of the existence of a written record 
at that period ; and knowing, moreover, that of similar phenomena in the two preceding 
centuries, the memory has also been transmitted down to after ages, it is not surely 
assuming too much to take for granted that the transmission was effected in a similar 
manner; and that the medium of written record, through which succeeding annalists 
were made acquainted with the day and hour of the solar eclipse of 664,} conveved to 
them also the followinnr simple memorandum which occurs in their chronicles lot the 
year 469. — " Death of Mac-Cuilin, bishop of Lusk. — ^An eclipse of the sun. — ^The pope 
Gelasius died.*' 

It thus appears pretty certain, that, as far back as the century in which Christianity 
became the established faith of Ireland, the practice of chronicling public events may be 
traced ; and I have already shown, that the same consecutive chain of records carries the 
links back, with every appearance of historical truth, to at least the commencement of 
the Christian era, if not to a century or two beyond that period. To attempt to fix, in- 
deed, the precise time when the confines of history begin to be confused with those of 
fable, is a task in Irish antiquities, as in all others, of mere speculation and conjecture.t| 

• Epiat. Duncan Reclusi ad Carol. Masnum de dupliciti Solis Eclipsi, Ann. 810. This letter ma^ be found 
in D'Achdry'a Spicileffiuni. torn. iii. together with some critical remarks upon it by Ismael BuUialdus, the 
learned champion of the Philolaic system, whom D*Acb«ry had consulted on this subJecL 

t Rer. Hibern. Script. Prol. 2. cxxxvi. Dr. O'Connor refers, fbrlbe above record, to the year 1444 ; but thia 
is evidently a typographical error, such as abound. I regret to say, throughout this splendid work,— the con- 
tinuation of the Annals of Inisfiillen having come down no (krtber than the year 13!M>. 

I Annals of Tigernach. For the substance of the argument, founded upon this record, I am indebted to 
Dr. 0*Connor, Prol. 2. cxxxiv. 

$ The dates assigned to the several eclipses are. in this and other instances confirmed by their accordance 
with the catalogues of eclipses composed by modem astronomers, with those in the learned work of the Bene- 
dictines, and other such competent authorities. There is even an eclipse, it appears, noticed in the Annals of 
Ulster, ad. ann. 674, which has been omitted in V^H d» vir\figr let DaU$.—Ep. Nunc xciv. 

I According to Mr. O'Connor of Balenacgare, in his later and more moderate stage of antiquarianiam, ** it 
is Arom the succession of Feredach the Just, and the revolution soon after, under Tuathal the AccepUble, that 
we can date exactness in our Heathen History.*'— At^Iecltmu om the m$t. t^ Irtland, The period here assigned 
eommences about ▲. s. 85. A Right Reverend writer, however, in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Aca* 
^my carries in his faith in Irish chronology much farther. *• A general agreement,** anys Biabop Barnard, 
** appears in the names and lineage of that K)ng series of princes that succeeded and descended tnm the flnt 
conqneror down to the fifth century ; and the descent of toe collateral branches is traced op to tiM royai stam 
with such precision and consistency, as shows it to have been onee a matter of public eoneen. The later 
tarda and seanaehies could not have ftibricated ubtes that should have stood the lest of critical eztmiontlon 
as these will do; fl-om whence I inftr, that they have been a true tranicript flrom aBcientfoeoidt tiMn extant, 
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It hu been seen that Tigernach, by far the best iofonned and most jodicioas of onr 
annalists, places the dawn of certainty in Irish history at so early a period as the reign 
of Kimboath, about 300 years before the birth of Christ : and it is certain that the building 
of the celebrated Palace of Emania, during that monarch's reigo, by establishing an era, 
or fixed point of time, from whence chronology might begin to calculate, gives to the 
dates and accounts of the succeeding reigns an appearance of accuracy not a little im- 
posing. This apparent exactness, however, in the successions previous to the Christian 
era, will not stand the test of near inquiry. For the purpose of making out a long line 
of kings before that period, a deceptive scheme of chronology has been adopted ; and all 
the em>rt8 made by 0*Fiaherty and others to connect the traditions of those times into a 
series of regular history, but serve to prove how hopeless, or, at least, wholly uncertain, 
is the task. 

As we descend towards the first age of Christianity, events stand out from the ground 
of tradition more prominently, and begin to take upon them more of the substance of his- 
torical truth. The restoration, under Eochy Fcyloch, of the ancient Pentarchy which 
had been abolished by the monarch Hugony, — the important advance made in civilization 
during the reign of Conquovar Mac Ness, by committing the laws of the country to 
writing, — these and other signal events, almost coeval with the commencement of Chris- 
tianity, border so closely upon that period to which, it has been shown, written records 
most probably extended, as to be themselves all but historical. 

In corroboration of the view here taken of the authenticity of the Irish Annals, and 
of the degree of value and confidence which is due to them, I need but refer to an au- 
thority, which, on such subjects, ranks among the highest. *' The Chronicles of Ireland,*' 
says Sir James Mackintosh, ^ written in the Irish language, from the second century to 
the landing of Henry Plaolagonet, have been recently published, with the fullest evi- 
dence of their genuineness and exactness. The Irish nation, though they are robbed of 
many of their legends by this authentic publication, are ;^et by it enabled to boast that 
they possess genuine history several centuries more ancient than any other European 
nation possesses, in its present spoken language ; — they have exchanged their legendary 
antiquity for historical fame. Indeed, no other nation possesses any monument of its 
literature, in its present spoken language, which goes back within several centuries of 
the beginning of these chronicles."* 

With the exception of the mistake into which Sir James Mackintosh has here, rather 
unaccountably, been led, in supposing that, among the written Irish chronicles which 
have come down to us, there are any so early as the second century, the tribute paid by 
him to the authenticity and historical importance of these documentsf appears to me, in 
the highest degree, deserved ; and comes with the more authority, from a writer whose 
command over the wide domain of history enabled him fully to appreciate the value of 
any genuine addition to it. 

It has been thus clearly, as I conceive, demonstrated that our Irish Annals are no 
forgery of modern times; no invention, as has been so often alleged, by modern monks 
and versifiers : but, for the most part, a series of old authentic records, of >|krbich the 
transcripts have from age to age been delivered down to our own times. Though con- 
founded ordinarily with the fabulous tales of the Irish Bards, these narrations bear on the 
face of them a character the very reverse of poetical, and such as, in itself alone, is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of their truth. It has been shown, moreover, that the lists preserved 
of the ancient Irish kings (more ancient than those of any other country in modem Eu- 

but alnce dettroyod. I ^m ready to admit, however, that the traniaction> of those Umeaare mixed with the 
fictions of later ages .... h is, therefore, neither to be received nor rejected in the irroas, but to be read whb 
a skeptical caution.**— /Miriry eonteming tke Original, ^., bjf Bamard, BiMhop iifKiUaUe. 

* IliBt. of England, vol. i. chap. 3. A writer in the Edin. Rev. No. xcii., in speaking of Dr. O'Connor'! 
work, thus, in a similar manner, expresses himself:—*' We have here the works of the ancient Irish historiaBs, 
divested of modern (hbte and romance ; and whatever opinion may be formed of the early traditions they re. 
cord, satisftctory evidence is afforded that many fiicts they relate, long anterior to our earliest chronictan, 
rest on contemporary authority. . . . Some of Dr. O'Connor's readers may hesitate to admit the degree of cat. 
ture andprotperity he claims for his countrymen; but no one, we think, can deny, after perusing bis prodb, 
that the Irish ivere a lettered people, while the Saxons were still immersed in darkness and ignorance.'* I 
shall add one other tribute to the merit of Dr. O'Connor's work, coming from a source which highly enhances 
the value of the praise:—" A work." says Sir F. Palgrave, " which, whether we consider the learning of tlie 
editor, the value of the materials, or the princely munificence of the Duke of BuskinKham. at whose expense 
it was produced, is without a parallel in modern literature."— Aue cf tke English CommonweuUA. 

t How little, till lately, these Annals were known, even to some who have written most confidently re- 
specting Ireland, may be seen by reference to a letter addressed by Mr. O'Connor to General Vallaneer, 
acknowledging his perusal then, fhr the first time, of the Annals of Tigernach and of Inisfiillen. which its 
venerable friend had lately sent him.^ R^Uet. on HitL rf Ireland, Colleet. No. 10. The ignorance of Mr. Beau> 
ford, too, a professed Irish antiquary, respecting the valuable work of Tigernach, is shown by the statesMiit 
in bis Drui4iism Revived, (Oollectan. Hib, No. vii.) that the records of this annalist conmeiiee only attbe AMi 
ccoturj, " without making tlie least mention of tlie pagan sute of the Irish." 
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ropa) ar« rafukted by a system of chronology which, however in many respects imper- 
ftct, computes its dates in the ancient mode, hv generations and successions; and was 
founded upon the same measures of time — the lunar year, and the regular recurrence of 
oeruin periodical festivals — by which the Greeks, the Romans, and other great nations 
of antiquity, all computed tiie earlier stages of their respective careers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

B.EVIEW OP THE INSTITUTIONS AND STATE OP CIVILIZATION OP THE 

PAGAN IRISH. 

Having thus pointed out how far reliance may safely be placed on that brief abstract 
of the earlier portion of Irish history, which has been given in a preceding chapter, it 
may be worth while to pause and contemplate the picture which this period of our annals 
presents ; a picture the more worthy of attention, as, from that persevering adherence to 
old customs, habits, and, by natural consequence, dispositions, which hu ever distin- 
guished the course of the Irish people, the same peculiarities of character that mark any 
one part of their country's history will be found to pervade every other ; insomuch, that, 
allowing only for that degree of advancement in the arts and luxuries of life, which in 
the course of time could not but take place, it may be asserted, that such as the Irish 
were in the early ages of their pentarchy, such, in most respects, they have remained to 
the present day. 

We have seen that, from the earliest times of which her traditions preserve the me- 
mory, Ireland was divided into a certain number of small principalities, each governed 
by its own petty king, or dynast, and the whole subordinate to a supreme monarch, who 
had nominally, but seldom really, a control over their proceedings. This form of polity, 
which continued to be maintained, without any essential innovation upon its principle, 
down to the conquest of the country by Henry II., was by no means peculiar to Ireland, 
but was the system common to the whole Celtic, if not also Teutonic race*, and, like all 
the other primitive institutions of Europe, had its origin in the East Without going so 
far back as the land of Canaan, in the time of Joshua, where every city could boast its 
own king, we find that the small and narrow territory of the Phcenicians was, in a simi- 
lar manner, parcelled out into kingdoms ; and from Homer*s account of the separate 
dominions of the Grecian chiefs, it would seem that they also were constructed upon the 
same Canaanite pattern. The feeling of clanship, indeed, out of which this sort of go- 
vernment by a chieAainry sprung, appears to have prevailed strongly in Greece, and to 
have been one of the great cements of all their confederations, warlike or political.f 

In none of these countries, however, do the title and power of Royalty appear to have 
been partitioned out into such minute divisions and subdivisions as m the provincial go- 
vernment of Ireland, where, in addition to the chief king of each province, every subor- 
dinate prince, or head of a large district, assumed also the title of king, and exercised 
effectually within his own dominion all the powers of sovereignty,— -even to the preroga- 
tive of making war, not only with coequal princes, but with the king of the wholo pro- 
vince, whenever he could muster up a partv sufficiently stron|r for such an enterprise. 

To the right of primogeniture, so generally acknowledged m those ages, no deference 
whatever was paid by the Irish. Within the circle of the near kin of the reigning prince, 
all were alike eligible to succeed him; so that the succession may be said to have been 
hereditary as to the blood, but elective as to the person.| Not only the monarch himself 

* Dnriuf the heptarchy, the island of Great Britain contained about fifteen kingdoma, Saioni, Britlih 
and Scotch; and in one of the nnallectof them, the kingdom of Kent, there were at ona time three ehieft on 
whom the annalista bedtow the title of king. See Edin. Reyiew, No. Ixx. art, IS. 

t The opinion that the feudal system orignated in the Bast, Is not without aome strong evidence in ita 
Avour. In Diodorus Siculus, (lib. 1.) we find the tenure by military service pretty accarately described, and 
said to be a custom of the Egyptians, as well as of some Greek cities derived firom them. AR/ngdtf /i r*(iu 

8M Richirdson, (Dissert on the languages, dec of EastemNations.) who aaaorta that ftvdaUty *« lloariihed 
in the East, with much vigour, in very early times.** 
} Campbeirs Strictures, &c sect. v. 
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ivif eratted thaf by election, but a laoceMor, or Tanist,* was, 'during bia lifetime, a»- 
•fgned to bim by the same proceiB; and as if tbo position alone of beir-apparent did not 
rrader bim sufficiently formidable to tbe tbrone, the law, in the earlier ages, also^ it ia 
aaid, conferred upon him the right of being chief general of the army, and chief judge of 
tbe whole state or kingdom. For tbe succession to the minor thrones a similar provision 
was made : to every petty king a successor was, in like manner, appointed, with powen 
proportioned to those of his chief; and thus, in addition to the constant dissension of all 
these princes among themselves,! each saw by his side an adult and powerful rivali 
chooen generally without any reference to bis own choice or will ; and, as mostly hap- 
pens, even where the successor is so by hereditary right, forming an authoriTOd rallying- 
point for tbe ambitious and disafiected. 

So many contrivances, as they would seem, for discord, could not but prove successful. 
All tbe defects of the feudal system were here combined, without any of its atoning ad« 
vantagesL It is true that an executive composed of such divided and mutually thwarting 
powen must have left to the peoplo a considerable portion of freedom ; but it was a firee* 
dom, under its best aspects, stormy and insecure,, and which life was psssed in strug- 
gling for, not in enjoying. The dynasts themselves, being, from their position, both 
subjects and rulers, were, by turns, tyrants and slaves: even tbe monarch v itself wa« 
often regarded but as a prize to the strongest; and fection pervaded all ranks, ftom the 
bovel to tbe supreme throne. Accordingly, as may be gathered from even the comparft- 
tively pacific events I have selected, commotion and bloodshed were, in those times, the 
ordinary course of public afiaira. Among the numerous occupants of thrones, the tenure 
of authority and of life was alike brief; and it is computed that, of the supreme kinga 
who wielded tbe sceptre, before the introduction of Christianity, not one seventh psrt 
died a natural death, the remaining sovereigns having been taken off in the field, or by 
morder. The same rivalry, the same temptations to violence, were in operation througli- 
OQt all the minor sovereignties: every provincial king, every head of a sept, had bis owa 
peculiar sphere of turbulence, in which, on a smaller scale, the same scenes were enacted ; 
m which the law furnished the materials of strife, and the sword alone was called in to 
decide it 

Among tbe many sources of this discord must not be forgotten those tributes, or sap- 
plies, which, in return for the subsidies granted to them by their superiors, the inferior 
princes were bound to furnish. This exchange of subsidy and tribute, — the latter being 
nsually paid in cattle, clothes, utensils, and, frequently, military aid,| — was carried on 
proportionably through all the descending scale of dynasties, and its mutual obligations 
enforced as strictly between the lord of the smollest rath and his dependents, as between 
tbe monarch and bis subordinate kings. Among the various forms in which tribute was 
exacted, not tbe leaat oppressive were those periodical progresses of the monarch, durinpf 
wbich he visited tbe courts of the different provincial kings, and was, together with bis 
retinue, entertained, for a certain time, by each. Every inferior lord or chieftian ae- 
sumed a similar privilege, and, at certain seasons, visiting from tenant to tenant, was 
maintained, with his followers, at their expense. This custom was called, in after-times, 
(by a name not, I suspect, of Irish origin,) coshering. 

Though the acceptance of subsidy from the monarch implied an acknowledgment of 
■obordination and submission, it was of a kind wholly different from that of the feofl^MS, 
in tbe feudal system,^ who, by the nature of their tenures, were subjected to military aer- 

* *' Whoever knowi eny thinr of Irish hiitory will readily tfree that an Iriab Taniet of a royal (knily 
even after tboee of that quality were depriyed of the Judiciary power, and not always inveeled with the ac- 
tsal eooiiiiand of the army, was, notwitheUnding. held in each high consideration, as to be esteened DOtbing 
leae than a seeondary kinc. 'flie litle of Rigbwlamnha, meaning king UjIsH, was generally gives to tin 
pfeaumptive suceesaurnf the reigning king."-~Dis9erL m Xmw ^tkt jtndtnt Irish. 

t The following is O'Plaherty's applausive view of this system :—" He (Seklen) cannot |Mroduoe an inetases 
in all Earope of a more ancient, perfect, or better-esUbiished farm of government than that of Iralaad; 
where tbe sovereign power was concentred in one king, and the subaltern power, gradually deeeending from 
Che Ave kinge to the lowest classes of men. represents and exactly resembles tbe Hierarchy of the Oetoatial 



Chriet. daeeribed In the verses addressed to the archangel Michael.*'— Qntg., part i. book 1. 

X There is extant a book containing the laws of these diflbrent subsidies and tributee, called tbe Leabhsr 
na Oaart, or Book of Rights, and attributed to 8t. Benin, the fhvourite disciple of Bt. Patrick. It la dear, 
however, from the eorslets and suits of armour so profusely enumerated in tbe list of royal gifts, that thaas 
** Slate Laws of Bobeidies,** as Vallancey atyiee them, mast have been of a much later date ; not more ancient, 
probably, than those songs and tales bearing the name of the poet Oisin, In which a similar display of rich 
amour ie prematurely introduced. An account of this curious volume may be found in the Trans. Ibamo- 
Oslt. Soe., and in Vallanoey's Dissert, on the Laws of the Ancient Irish. 

§ That there was a degree of resemblance between the (budal system and the Irish, will appear from tht 
itacripcloa given by Mr. Hallam of the sute of France at the time when Hugh Capet usurped the thraeo* 
** France,'* saya this admirable historian, " was rather a collection of sUtes partially allied to each othar, tins 
a elsgla moDaithy. The kingdom waa as a great Aaf, or 
thtaoMoranambarofib " 

12 



ingdom waa as a great Aaf, or rather a bondie of flefk, and the king lilCli SMia 
lodal nobtaa, diArfag lathar In dignity than in powar ttom umm or Um last**— 
iariaf Os JMMIf 4fet. Tkeia wara, nowtvar, ae I have lihown abova, aMMtlal 
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vice; whereaa, in Ireland, the subordinate princes were entirely free and independent of 
those above them, holding their poewssions under no condition of aoy service or homage 
whatsoever.* Even in France, the great feudatories, in many instances, did not hesitate 
to take arms against their sovereign ^ and still less scrupulous, it may be supposed, were 
the numerous free tenants of thrones under tbe Irish system.f Sufficient pretexts for 
withholding tribute from the monarch were seldom wanting te the factious; and by re* 
course to arms alone could the sovereign, in such cases, seek redress. On tbe eve, some- 
times, of a baUJe, tbe tributaries failed in bringing up their promised aid; or, still worse, 
entered the field reluctantly, and, on the first attack, took flight^ 

Under any circumstances, so general and constant a state of warfare must, by render- 
ing impossible the cultivation of the peaceful arts, prove fatal to tbe moral advancement 
of tbe people; but the civil and domestic nature of the feuds in which the Irish were con- 
stantly engaged, could not but render them, beyond all other species of warfare, demora- 
lizing and degrading. To the invasion of a foreign land men march with a spirit of ad- 
venture, which throws an air of chivalry even around rapine and injustice ; while they 
who resist, even to the death, any invasion of their own, are sure of enlisting the best 
feelings of human nature in their cause, fiut the ssnguinary broils of a nation armed 
against itself have no one elevating principle to redeem them, and are inglorious alike in 
victory and defeat Whatever gives dignity toother warfare was wanting in these per- 
sonal, factious feuds. The peculiar bitterness attributed to fiimily quarrels marks also 
the course of civil strife; and that flow of generous feeling which so often succeeds to 
fierce hostility between strangers, has rarely, if ever, been felt by parties of the same 
state who have been once arrayed in arms against each other. One of the woret results, 
indeed, of that system of Jaw and government under which Ireland first started into 
political existence, and retained, in full vigour of abuse, for much more than a thousand 
yeara, was the constant obstacles which it presented to the growth of a public national 
spirit, by separating the mass of the people into mutually hostile tribes, snd accustoming 
each to merge all thought of the general peace or welfare in its own factious views, or 
the gratification of private revenge. 

That separate statps may be eo bound in federate union as to combine effectively for 
all the great purposes of peace and war, is sufficiently proved by more than one historical 
instance. But there was no such form or principle of cohesion in the membera of the 
Irish pentarchjT. The int (^posing power assigned, theoretically, to the monarch, became 
df little effect in practice, anJ, in moments of peculiar violence, when most wanted, was 
always least efficient Part of the business, we are told, of the triennial assemblies held 
at Tara was to hear appeals against tyrannical princes, and interpose for the redress of 
wrongs. But even granting these conventions to have been held regularly, which appeare 
more than doubtful,} it is plain that in the rapid succession of daily scenes of blood which 
stained the Irish annals, an assembly convened but once in every three yeara must have 
exercised but a tardy and soon-forgotten influence. 

Such a couree of discord and faction, prolonged, as it was, through centuries, could not 
fail to affect materially the general character of the nation, and to lay deep the seeds of 
future humiliation and weakness. A people divided thus among themselves must have 
been, at all times, a ready prey for the invader; and the fatal consequences of such disunion 
were shown most lamentably, a few centuries afler this period, when, as will be seen, by 
Irish assistance alone were the Danish maraudera enabled to preserve the footing they so 
long and so ruinously held in the country.|| By the same causes, though existing, perhaps, 

dilbrencM between tlie two systemi ; and Mr. Hallain taimtelf. in tpeaking of tbe constitution of ancient Ire* 
land, remarks tbat the relations borne by tbe diflerent canlcs of cbieAains to each other aad to tbe crown, may 
only loosely be called fydenir^ConstiUiL Hi*t vol. iii. 

* This principle was retained, even after tbe aul^tien of the oonntry to the English. ** Tbe Irish lords,** 
says Sir J Davis, "did only promise to become tributary to Henry II., and such as pay tribute are not pro- 
perly subjects, but sovereigns.** 

t According to Vallancey, even tbe monarch himself was no more exempt from attack than the rest of his 
royal brethren :— ** Most certain it is. that tbe provincial kings and other sovereigns never acknowledged 
any supreme right in these pretenders to monarchy, but always asserted their own independency against 
them at the point of the sword, as appears most glaringly ilrom the Irish Annals.'*— See vallancey*s clever 
Disserution on tbe Laws of the Ancient Irish, written by him at the commencement of his career, before 
tbe Orientalism of our frith antiquities had taken such a disturbing hobl of bis imagination. 

1 Leland, Preliminary Discourse. • 

§ If we may lielieve O'HaJloran, the meeting* of the great Fea of Tsamor were interrupted even tar eenta- 
riea. In speaking of the convention held in the reign of Ugony tbe Great, be says, "This, by tbe by. Is the 
first insunce for above two centuries of tbe meeting of the Feis Tamarach, or General Convention of tbe 
BMatea of the Kingdom at Tara, except such a one as waa appointed by Ciombhaoth, of which I have aot 
■oAclent authority positively to affirm.**— Vol. ii. chap. v. 

I **Tba annals of tbe country bear unanimons lestimony to tbe melancholy truth, tbat in tiMae plaoderiog 
•xpadltloDs they (the Danes) were frequentiy aided by aome of the native Iritb prinoea, who, either aaxioaa 
to dtnlBish the preponderating power of some oeigbboaring chieftain, or deairoas to nvaiife acne real or 
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in • Boch lev agmvated deme, were the Celts, both of firitaio and Gaul, brought ao 
eaaOf ooder the mDinioo of the Rooiaiia. The politic use to which the rival fiu:tiona 
mmoDg the Qaala anight be turned, could not eacape the acute obaervation of Cnaar; and 
bialory, which has left outoM the nanne of the recreant Irishman who, as we have aeeut 
p tcflbrcd bis treasonable servicea in the camp of Agrieola, haa, with less charity, recorded 
that of the British chief Mandubratiua, who, from motives of mere personal revenge, 
iiiTited Casar inUy Britain.* Even in the earliest periods of Irish history may be detected 
■oma traces of thta fiiithleaa apirit, which internal oiasensionsand mutual distrust are aore 
to geoerate among a people ; and the indiatinct atory of the flight of Labhra, a Leinater 
prioee, into Gaul, and his return from thence at the head of Gaulish troops, sufficiently 
intioiates that such appeals to foreign intervention were, even in Agricola^s time, not new. 

While such were the evils ariamg from the system according to which power waa 
difltribatad, no leas mischiefs flowed from the laws which regulated the distribution of 
property. In all cases where property waa connected with chieflainry, the right of 
■occeasioa wss regulated in the aame manner aa that of the aucceasion to the throne. 
Duriiig the lifetime of the reigning chief, aome person of the sept, his brother, son, or 
cousio, was appointed by election to auccecd him; and landa devolved in this manner 
were^ like the mherilance of the crown, exempt fronr partition. To the chosen succee- 
aora of kings the title of Roydamna was in general applied-; bat the person appointed to 
aocceed one of the inferior chiefs' waa always called a Tanist Wherever inheritances 
were not connected with either royalty or chieftainrv, their descent was regulated by 
the cuatom of Gavelkind, — a uasge common to both Gothic and Celtic nations, — and the 
mode in which property waa partitioned and re-partitioned under this law, threw a conatant 
aneertainty round iCa tenure, and in time frittered away its substance. 

On the death of the Cean Fiune, or head of a sept, his successor, who became auch not 
b^ inheritance, but by election, or strong hand, saeembled all the males of the sept, and 
divided the landa, at hia discretion, between them. Whenever any of these mferior 
tenanCa died, the sept wss again called together, and their several postfessions being all 
ihrowo into hotch-potch, a new partitioi^ of all waa made ; in which the son of him who 
bad died did not receive the portion his father had possMed, but a share of the whole 
was^ according to seniority, allotted to every male of the sept. As soon as another tenant 
died, the tenure of the property was again disturbed, and the aame process of partition, in 
the aame invariable mode, repeated. It appeara that to the Cean Finne, or head of the 
family, waa reaerved a chief rent on the gavelled lands, which maintained his power snd 
influence over the members of the sept; and in the event of any of them forfeiting or 
dying without ieaue^ secured a reveraion to him of the property of the gavel landa so held.f 

By the custom of Gavelkind, aa it existed among the Irish, females of every degree were 
precluded from the inheritance; while illegitimate sons were equally entitled with the 
legitimate to their portiona of the land. The exclusion of femalea from inheriunce,|— « 
law characteristic of those times, when lands were won and held on condition of military 
service alone, — waa common to the Irish with most other early nations} as well Teutons 
aa Celts; though it is a miatake to auppoec that all the Teutonic tribes adopted it.|| The 

iaMflDary inflult received, or, perhaps, willing to share in the spoils of an opulent neighbour, were alway' 
imrard to join the common enemy."— O'AhiCly. on tkt Broken Law, Trano. R. 1. A vol. xlv. 

* According to the etymologist Baxter, the name of Mandubratius signifies *'tho Betrayer of his Country,** 
and was affixed to this chieftain, in consequence of his treason:—" Inde populari Cassivelanorum convicio, 
JfeaAili lUiir tanquam Fatrim prodUor sppellafua est. 

f ** It is also said, that wbnn the gawl was made by the flither. after his death the equal share- which ba 
allotted to hirovclf. went to the ckleat son, according to the maxim of the patriarchs, who allowed adoubM 
proporUon to the first born. And. lastly, like the twin tenure of Kent, it was not sul^ect to escheat fl>r 
ti—aon Oi Many r—Drjatt0m,E$M9<mtM»Jtntiquitio$^ireiand, , .^ w . •. .u. » .. 

X Consistently with his notion thai the Britons and the Irish were derived fW>m the same stock, the HmIo- 
riaa of Manchester lepresenu this custom as existing also in Britain : but at the same time, for this, M well 
aa for asany other Irish nsagcs. which he endeavours to prove common to both countries, refers to evioaiica 
relating to Ireland alone. It is difficult, indeed, upon anv point, to place much faith in an historian who, to 
prove that the descent of the crown among the Britons flowed in the course of hereditary and lineal suecea- 
Bioa, tells us gravely that "Trcnmor. Trathal. Comhal and Fingal— father, son, grandson, and great-grand- 
aoo— aucceatively inherited the monarchy of Morven for Ihek pauimony.**— ifist ^fJtanokuUr, book I. chap, 
▼ill. sect. a. 

i Mr. O'Reilly (E$§ay am tki Brtkmi Lews) denies that females in Ireliwd were excluded (Vom the inheriunea 
or lands; but unfortunately adduces no authority in support of hisansertion. '* If it would not extend this 
Easay (he says) to an unreasonable length, examples might be given from the ancient Irish laws sufficient to 
prove that women exercised the right of chiefry over lands properly their own, and had a power to dispoae or 
all their chattel property at their pleasure.'* He afterwards adds, '* But supposing that Irish women did not 
•njoy landed property, the same must be said of the women of several other ancient nations." This sort or 
leveraioaary successor resembles, in some respeets, the adscitilious Ccsars, or presumptive heirs of the inpa- 
rial oSkc, among the Romans. ^^ 

I *• Is a word,*^ says General Vallaneey, •• aM the Tantoaie or German nations excluded the dao gfalata f wia 
iharisa with their brottaars or other heira male l« the fkther*B landed Inherltanee.** Thia is not, howafwar^tta 
caaa. In the BurguadiaB law, one of the smm aacieat codas of the barbarians, is the followlBf 
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admifliioo of natural childreo, however, to a legal ri^ht of inheritaDoe, may bepronoonoed 
a enatora peculiar to Ireland. General Vallanoey, in his seal to ennoble all that is con- 
nected with Irish antiquity, endeavoura to ahow that this custom ia of patriarchal ori^, 
citing, aa hia onlv instance, that of the children of Jacob by the handmaids of his wives 
Leah and Rachel, who enjoyed, among the heada of the twelve tribes of Israel, a station 
equal to that of the children of his smemnly married wives. But the instance, besides 
being a solitary one, as well as attended with peculiar circumstances, is bv no means suf- 
ficient to prove that such was the patriarchal custom; while, on the other hand, the signi- 
ficant act of Abraham, in presenting only gifts to his natural children, and separating 
them from his son Isaac, marks, as definitely as could be required, the distinction then 
drawn between legitimate and illegitimate children.* 

As, in all communities, property is the pervading cement of society, a state of things 
such as has been just described, in which its tenure waa kept, from day today, uncertain, 
and its relations constantly disturbed, was perhaps the least favourable that the most per- 
verted ingenuity could have devised, for either the encouragement of civilization or the 
maintenance of peace.t The election of a Tanist, too, with no more definite qualifica- 
tions prescribed than that he should be chosen from among the oldest and most worthy of 
the sept, opened, whenever it occurred, as fertile a source of contention and rivalry as a 
people, ready at all times fiv such excitement, could desire. However great the advan- 
tages attending an equal division of descendible property, in communities advanced suffi- 
ciently in habits of industry to be able to profit by those advantages, the efiect of such a 
custom among a people like the Irish, the great bulk of whom were in an uncivilized 
state, was evidently but to nurse in them t&t disposition to idleness which waa one of 
the main sources of their evils, and to add to their other immunitiea from moral restraint, 
the want of that powerful influence which saperior wealth muat always enable its poss es 
sor to exercise. Had there been any certainty in the tenure of the property, when once 
divided, moat of the evila attending the practice might have been escaped. But the new 
partition of all the lands, whenever a death occurred in the sept, and the frequent removal 
or translation of the inferior tenanta from one portion to another, produced such uncer- 
tainty in the tenure of all possessions, aa made men reckless of the future, and completely 
pslsied every aim of honest industry and enterprise. By the habits of idleness thoa 
engendered, the minds of the great mass of the people were left vacant and restless, to 
seek employment for themselves in mischief, and follow those impulses of wild and ungo- 
vemed passion, of which their natures were so susceptible. 

One of the worst political consequences of these iawa of property was, that, by their 
means, the division of the people into tribes or clana, so natural in the first infancy of 
society, was confirmed and perpetuated. The very warmth and fidelity with which the 
members of each sept combined among themselves, but the more alienated them from 
evenr P^^'t of the community, and proportionably diminiahed their regard for the general 
welfare. 

Another evil of the social system, under such laws, was the false pride that could not 
fk\] to be engendered by that sort of mock kingship, that mimic sovereignty, which per- 
vaded the whole descending scale of their grandees, down to the Ruler of a small Rath, 
or even the possessor of a few acres, who, as Sir John Davies savs, '' termed himself a 
Lord, and his portion of land his country.*' As even the lowest of these petty potentates 
would have considered it degrading to follow any calling or trade, a multitude of poor 
and proud spirits were lefl to ferment in idleness; and, there being but little vent, in 
foreign warfare, for such restlessness, till towards the decline of the Roman power in 

Inter Bargandionfts id volumnf eostodiii. ut si ^Is flliam noa retiqaerit, in loeo lllii filia in intris maUlnae 
iMradiuu mioeeedat.** Ttie render wilfcflnd Ibis, and oUwr insUnoet to tlie tanio parpuw, cited in nn able 
artkle on Mr. Hallam*^ Middle Afet, Edin. Review, No. lis. 

• It la naaerted by Euatatbiua, that, amonf tbe Greeba, na low aa tbe time oftbe Trojan war. illeiritimate 
eWldraa atood on equal grounda of fbrnur with the lefitimate; but, except oeeaaionally, aa in aocb insuncea 
na tlMt of TBoeer. where the high rank of both parenu throwa a iuatre round tlw ollbnce, or in eaies where 
a god waa called in to bear tbe burden of tbe off<|iring, there ameara, among tbe Oreeka, to have been aa 
■Mich diegraee attached. to illegitimacy, aa among any other people. So fkr were their Iawa (torn allowing 
etaiMren of this description to inherit, that, in fixing tbe utmoat amount of money which it was lawful for a 
fttlwr, at any time, to give them, it waa atrictly provided that aocb aum could only be given during hia lifb- 



t In aneaking of the annual partition of their landa, by the andent Germane, aadeacribed by Ctesar (lib. vi* 
enp. 93..) Sir F. Palgrave saya, ** If, aa we are toldby Caenr, tbe Gemana wished to discourage agricultnre 
and elvilixation, tbe means were excellently adapted to tbe end; and to understand tbe rural economy oftbe 
barbaric nations, we must always keep in mind that their babiutiona were merely encampmenta upon tbe 
land. Inatead of firm and permanent mansiona, constitoUng not only the wealth, but tbe defbnoe of tbe 
iraaltb of tbe owner, we must view the Teuton and tbe Ooll dwelling in wattled bovela and turfbnilt 
riHaUaga, which eouM be raiaed ia tbe coarae of a night, aad abandoned witbont regret or aaariiee, when tbe 
partitftaaoTtlwdiatrkteonpelledeverylabaMUBttoaoeaptaBewdaHiieila. Such waa tbaaUtaoflralaiid.** 
— Vol.l.flbap.3. 
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Brituiw il expended itself in the Btraffgles of domestic faction and fierce civil broils. Nor 
was it onW by the relative position of the diflferent classes of the country, but by that also 
of tbe dimrent races which inhabited it, that the aliment of this false pride was so abon* 
danUy muiistered. The same barbarous right of conquest by which the Spartans held 
their helots in bondage, was claimed and exercised by the Scotic or dominant caste of 
Iiekmd, not merely over the great mass of the population, but also over the remains of 
tbe earliest colonists — ^the ^Igians and Damnooians. Leaving to the descendants of 
these ancient people only the mechanic and servile occupations, their masters reserved 
to themselves such employments as would not degrade their high original ; and it was 
not till tbe reign of Tuathal, as we have seen, when a committee, empowered by a gene- 
iml assembly of the states, took the management of the trade and manufactures into their 
care, that any of the ruling caste condescended to employ themselves in such pursuitsu 
Bnt, besides this subject, or conquered class, whose position, in relation to their Scotic 
masters, corresponded, in some respects, with that of the Coloni among the Franks, snd 
tbe Ceorls amoo^ the Anglo-Saxons, there were also purchased slaves, still lower, of 
coarse, in the social scale, and forming an article of regular commerce among the Irish, 
both at this period and for many centuries after. We shall see that St Patrick, whom, 
as I have already stated, the soldiers of the monarch Nial carried ofi^ as a captive from 
the ooaet of Armoric Gaul, was, on his arrival in Ireland, sold ns a common slavow 

It has been already remarked that the system of polity maintained in Ireland bore, in 
many respects, a resemblance to the feudal ; and some of those writers who contend for 
a northern colonixation of this country, have referred to the apparently Gothic character 
of her institutions, as a confirmation of their opinion. In all probability, however, the 
elements of what is called the feudal svstem had existed in Ireland, as well as in Britain 
and Gaul, many ages before even the oldest date usually assigned to the first introdoctioa 
of feudal law into Europe; being traceable, perhap^ even to the landing of the first 
oolooies on these shores, when, in parcelling out their new territory, and providing for 
its defimce, there would naturally be established, between the leaders and followers, in 
each an enterprise, those relations of fealty and protection, of service and reward, which 
the common object they were alike engaged in would necessarily csll forth, and in which 
the principle and the rudiments of the feudal policy would be found. It has been shown 
by Montesquieu, from the law of the Burgundians, that when that Vandalic nation first 
entered Gaul, they found the tenure of land by service already existing among the 
people.* 

Little doubt, therefore, as there is of a Scythic or Gothic colony having, about a cen- 
tnrv or two before our era, gained possession of Ireland, no evidence thereof is to be 
looked for in tbe laws snd usages of that country, which, on the contrary, bear impressed 
CO them the marks of Celtic antiquity ; having existed, perhaps, through at least as many 
centuries befi>re the coming of St Patrick, as they are known to have continued to exist 
after that event, and with scarcely a shadow of change. 

In attempting to estimate the probable degree of civilization which the people of Ire- 
land, in those early ages, may have attained, it will be found that the picture of their 
state transmitted to us, as well in their own snnals ss in the representations of others, is 
made up of direct contrasts;! and that there is not a feature in their history, indicative 
of an advance in social refinement, that is not counteracted by some other stamped with 
the strongest impress of barbarism. It is only by compounding between these two oppo- 
site extremes, that a just medium can be attained, and that the true, or at least probable, 
state of the case, can be collected from such evidence. 

The double aspect, indeed, under which the ancient character of the country thus 
glimmers upon us, throngh the mists of time, has divided the writers who treat of her an* 
tiquities into two directly opposite parties; and as if even the history of Ireland was fated 
to be made a subject of faction^ the contest has been carried on by the respective dis- 
putants, with a degree of vehemence and even bitterness which, on o question relating 
to personages and events so fiir removed into past ages, appears not a little extraordinary. 
While, on the one side, the warm zealots in the cause of Ireland exalt to such a height 
the standard of her early civilization, as to place it on a level with that of the proudest 
states of antiquity r— describing the sumptuous palaces of her kings, the grand assemblies 

* ** n e«t dit, dans la loi daa BourguifnoM, 4|fi« foand cm peuplea ^Ubllrent dans les Gaiiles. ils racarent 
lea deux ten de« terrea, et le tiera dea wrf*. La tervitude de la g l^be Atoit done ^tatUie dans oette partie de 
la Gaole avant rentr«« des Bottrgaignons.**— Liv. zzz. chsp. 10. 

t TlM character of the Isaedones, a people of antiquity mentioned by Herodntns, wss, in lilte manner, *•- 
ifteeated in perfectly different aspecu to the world. While, like the ancient Irivh they werw accused of 
neding on the flesh of their parents, tbera are nMntioned qaaliliea belonging to them, characteristic af • >•* 
fiMd people. •* Tkmf vaaerat* jvetiea.** aaya UarodolaB, ** and allow their jbmalee to enjoy equal aathortty 
with the aao. It ia Ui tte Huna book of Ma work wheta ha attribatea to thtoi thia mark of aocial leaao* 
Bon^ 1^41 ha toUa as tkaf iwffksd aad als tktii doad pavaata. 
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of her legislatora^ the institutions of her various orders of chivalry, and the coll^iate 
treats of her scholars, — while thus, the Keatings, Walkers, O'Hallarans, availln^r them- 
selves as well of the falsehood as of the facts of Irish tradition and history, have agreed 
in picturing the early times of their country as a perfect golden age of glory, political 
wisdom, and refinement ; their opponents, the Ledwiches aim Pinkertons, alike confident 
in the strength of their evidence, pronounce the whole of the very same period to have 
been one unreclaimed waste of ignorance and barbarism. 

The chief authorities upon which this latter view of the question rests, are, among the 
Greek writers, Diodorus Siculusand Strabo ; and among the Romans, Poroponius Mela and 
Solinus. By all these four writers, who flourished, at successive intervals, from a period 
just preceding the Christian era to about the middle of the third century, Ireland is re* 
presented to have been, at the respective times when they lived, in a state of utter savage- 
ness. According to Strabo* and Diodorusf the natives were in the habit of feeding upon 
human flesh ; the former writer adding, that the corpses of their parents were their 
favourite food, and that they committed incest publicly. The description of them by 
Pomponius Mela is more general, but fully as strong : ** They had no sense whatever," 
he says, ** of virtue or religion:"! and Solinus also, in mentioning some of their barbarous 
customs, declares '* that they made no distinction between right and wrong."{ 

Were there not strong grounds for calling in question their claims to authority, at 
regards Ireland, the evidence of these writers would possess, of course, considerable 
weight. But the truth is, to none of them, and, least of all, to the two noost ancient and 
respectable of the number, Diodorus and Strabo, is any attention, on the sulnect of a 
country so wholly unknown to them, to be paid. The ready reception given by Diodorus 
to all stray fictions, even in those parts of his work not professedly fabulous, would, in itself 
justify some degree of distrust in any statements of his not otherwise sustained. But in 
the case of Ireland there was, in addition to this too easy belief, an entire ignorance on 
the subject Writing his work before the Romans had made any settlement in Britain, 
he but shared in the general darkness then prevailing, both among Romans and Greeks, 
with regard to the stat^ history, and even geographical position of the British Isles.|| 
More than half a century after Diodorus had completed his history, wo find Pomponius 
Mela declaring, tliat until the expedition of the emperor Claudius, then in progress, Bri- 
tain had been shut out from the rest of the world.lT When such, till that period, had 
been the general ignorance respecting Britain, it may be judged bow secluded from the 
eyes of Europe must have been the still more western island in her neighbourhood ; and 
how little known its internal state, except to those Celtic and Iberian tribes of Spain, 
with whom the commerce which then frequented the Irish harbours, roust have been 
chiefly interchanged. It is, indeed, curious, as contrasted with the reports of her brute 
barbarism just cited, that the first authentic glimpse given of the state of Ireland by the 
Romans, should be to disclose to us such a scene of busy commerce in her harbours, and 
of navigators in her waters; while, to complete the picture, at the same moment, one 
of her subordinate kin^s was a guest, we are told, in the tent of Agricola, and nego- 
tiating with him for military aid. 

The geographer Strabo, another of the witnesses adduced in proof of Irish barbarism, 
was equally, disqualified with Diodorus from giving evidence upon the subject, and from 
precisely the same cause,— his entire ignorance of all relating to it. Even on matters 
lying within the sphere of his own peculiar science, this able geographer has, in his ac- 
count of Ireland, fallen into the most ^ross and presumptuous errors;** presumptuous, 
inasmuch as some of them were maintained in direct and wilful defiance of what had 
been delivered down, upon the same points, by the ancient Greek geographers, who, 
from following closely in the steps of the Phcenicians, were, in most instances, correct. 

* The cbargei of Strabo afainsl Ireland are contained in the following paMage :— Tlt^i »( ev^ *X^t^*' 

^xyigaK /ui0^96eii T*K*n«LKKtut yufat(t ydu fAWtfArt kai etAx^ic — Lib. iv. 

t " Tbey eat men," vays Ditxlorus, in iiieakinf of the Gaula. ** like tbe Britona inhabiting Iris, or Irin.** 
♦««-i TtfAt AfB^ogrovf tvBiUf, nrtn^ tuu ^atu ^tr*rttfw rwt uAmttuvfrat vm oro^«fo^»jri' lAr. — Lib. iv. 
Of the application of this passage to Ireland, Rennel thus doubtfiilly spealis:— ** It is not altogether certain, 
thouf h hiffhiy probable, that the country intended is Ireland.** 

i Omnium virtutum ignari, pietatis admodum experies.— Lib. iii. c 6. 
Fas atque nefas eodem ammo ducunt. 
Diodorus himself acknowledges that, at the time when he wrote, tlie British isles were among the regioaa 
leaat known to the world •.— Huiv'ut irvrtaum ttiro tw noiwf AfB^turm tJrryfato-n — Lib. iii. 

H Britannia, qualis sit qualesque progeneret, moz certiora et magis explorata dicentar. Qoippe tandia 
dauaam aperitecoe Principum Maximas, Clandiua— Ds 9iL Or^. lib. iii. 
"• Among othera of these errors, he ren w se nta Ireland ao fkr to the north of Britain, as to be almoat nnin* 



haUubto fhNu extremity of cold.— Lib. ii. As (kr as we have at preaant the maaas of Jn^ng, Ua pradaosa* 
mra Eratosibenoi and Py tbeas were fkr more eorrecUy inftmaed aa to the faoirapiif or the wwtem parte of 
Europe. 
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It oagfat» liowever, in jastice to Strabo, to be mentioned, that he prefaces his account of the 
Irisb onitalities by admitting that he had not received it from any trust- worthy authority.* 

How litUe could have been known of Ireland at the time when Mela wrote, may be 
loleRed from the fact which he himself tells us, that even Britain was then, lor the first 
tiiiit, about to be made known to her invaders. But many a British campaign took place 
after that event, before Ireland was even thought of; and, till the time of Agricola*s ex* 
peditioD, it was, to the Romans, an undiscovered land. With regard to Solinus, besides 
that the period at which he lived seems to be altogether uncertain, he is allowed, in 
general, to have been but an injudicious compiler from preceding writers, and little 
•tresi, therefore, is to be laid on his authority. 

It is, then, manifest, that all the evidence derived from foreign sources, to prove the 
barbarous state of the Irish before the Christian era, must, from the very nature of the 
anthorities themselves, be considered worthless and null ; while the numerous testimonies 
which Ireland still can produce, in her native language, her monuments, her ancient 
aonalsand traditions, all concur in refuting so gross and gratuitous an assumption. Having 
disposed thus of the chief, if not the only strong grounds of one of the two conflicting 
hypotheses^ to which the subject of Irish antiquities had given rise, I am bound to deal no 
lesB unsparingly with that other and far more agreeable delusion, which would make of 
Ireland, in those early ages, a paragon of civilization and refinement, — would exalt the 

Sleodour of her Royal Palaces, the romantic deeds of her Red-Branch Knights, the 
destial Judgmente of h6r Brehons, and the high privileges and functions of her Bards. 
That there is an outline of truth in such representations, her most authentic records tes- 
tify ; — ^it is the filling up of this mere outline which is, for the most part, overcharged 
ind &lse. The songs and legends of the country are, in such descriptions confounded 
with her history ; her fictions have been taken for realities, and her realities heightened 
into romance. Those old laws and customs of the land, so ruinous, as we have seen, to 
peace and industry, could not have been otherwise than fatal to -the progress of civiliza- 
tion ; nor can any one who follows the dark and turbid course of our ancient history, 
through the unvaried scenes of turbulence and rapine which it traverses, suppose for an 
instant, that any high degree of general civilization could coexist with habits and prac- 
tices so utterly subversive of all the elements of civilized life. 

At the same time speculating on the aspect of Irish society at any period whatsoever, 
full allowance is to be made for those anomalies which so onen occur in the course of 
affiiirs in that country, and which, in many instances, baffle all such calculations respect- 
ing its real condition, as are founded on those ordinary rules and principles by which 
other countries are judged. Even in the days of Ireland's Christian fame, when, amidst 
the darkness which hun^ over the rest of Europe, she stood as a light to the nations, 
and sent apostles in all directions from her shores, — even in that distinguished period of 
her history, we shall find Uie same contrasts, the same contrarieties of national character, 
presenting themselves; insomuch that it would be according as the historical painter 
selected his subjects of portraiture — whether from the calm and holy recesses of Glen- 
dalough and Inisfallen, or the rath of the rude chief and the fierce councils of rebel kings — 
that the country itself would receive either praise or reprobation, and be delineated as an 
island of savages or of saints. 

But there is an era still more strongly illustrative of this view of Irish character, and 
at the same time recent enough to be within the memory of numbers still alive. That 
it is possible for a state of things to exist, wherein some of the best and noblest fruits of 
civilization may be most conspicuously displayed in one portion of the community, while 
the habitual violences of barbarism arc, at the same time, raging in another, is but too 
atronffly proved by the history of modem Ireland during the last thirty years of the eigh- 
teenth century, — a period adorned, it will hardly be denied, by as many high and shinmg 
names as ever graced the meridian of the most favoured country, and yet convulsed, 
through its whole course, 1^ a furious struggle between the people and their rulers, 
maintained on both sides with a degree of ferocity, a reckless violence of spirit, worthy 
only of the most uncivilized life. Such an anomalous state of society, so fresh within 
recollection, might abate, at least, if not wholly remove, any confidence in the conclusion, 
that, because the public annals of ancient Ireland leave little else in the memory but a 
confused chaos of factions and never-ending feuds, she could not therefore have arrived 
at a higher rank in civilization than such habits of turbulence and lawlessness are usually 
found to indicate. 

In the ill repute of the ancient Irish for civilization, their neighbours, the Britons, 
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equally shared ; and the aaroe charges of inceet, community of wiTee, and other soch 
abominations, which we find alleged a^inst the Irish are brought also against the na- 
tives of Britain by Ciesar and Dion Cassius.* It is possible that, in both instances, the 
imputations may be traced to that policjr of the commercial nations of antiquity which 
led them to impute all manner of atrocities and horrors to the inhabitants of places where 
they had established a profitable commerce.! We have seen with what jealous care the 
Phmnician merchants, and subsequently, also, the Carthaginians and Greeks, endeavoured 
to turn the attention of the world from their trade with the Britisfa Isles, so as to prevent 
all commercial rivals from interfering with their monopoly. A part of this policy it may 
have, perhaps, been to represent the Irish as brutes and cannibals, and their neighbours, 
the Britons, as little better; and the traders who crowded the ports of the former island 
in the first century would be sure to encourage the same notion. So well and long did 
these traditional stigmas adhere, that the poet Aosonius, in the fixirth century, pronounces 
the appellation Briton to be then synonymous with that of bad or wicked man ;( and 
about the same period, — not manjr years previously to the great naval expedition of the 
Irish monarch, Niul Giallach, against the coasts of Britain, — we find St Jerome gravely 
describing an exhibition which he had himself witnessed in his youth, in Gaul, St some 
cannibal Scots, or Irishmen, regaling themselves upon human fiesh«} 

Much the same sort of inconsistencies and contradictions as are found to embarrass and 
render difficult any attempt to estimate the social and moral condition of the ancient 
Irisli, will be found also in the facts illustrative of their state 6f advancement in those 
arts, inventions, and contrivances, which are the invariable results of civilised life. That, 
80 early as the first ccntorv, their harbours were much resorted to by navigators and 
merchants, the authority of Tacitus leaves us no room to doubt; and their enjoyment of 
a foreign trade may be even referred to a much remoter period, as we find Ptolemy, in 
citing testimony of one of those more ancient geographers, from whom his own materials 
on the subject of Ireland are mostly derived, remarking, among his other claims, to cre- 
dibility, his havinff rejected all such accounts of that country as were gathered from 
merchants who had visited her ports with a view to traffic alone. || 

Notwithstanding this clear and authentic evidence of her having been, not merely in 
the first century, but in times preceding our era, in possession of a fbreisn commerce, it 
appears equally certain that neither then, nor for many ages after, had the interior trade 
of the country advanced beyond the rude stages of barter; nor had coined money, that 
indispensable ingredient of civilized life,ir been yet brought into use. It is true, both 
OTlaherty and Keating tells us of a coinage of silver in the reign of the monarch Eadna 
Dearg, no less than 466 vears before the birth of Christ, at a plsce called Argeatre, as 
they say, on the banks of the river Suir, in Ossory. But it is pis in that the name here, 
as in many other such traditions, was the sole foundation of the fiible,— etymology having 
been, in all countries, one of the most fertile sources of fictbn and conjecture.^ Equally 
groundless may be pronounced the account given by Keating of mints erected and money 
coined for the service of the state, about the time of the commencement of St Patrick's 
apostleship. It is certain that, for many centuries after this period, the custom of pay- 
ing gold by the weight may be traced ; and so long did cattle, according to the primitive 
meaning of the term pecunia, continue to be the measure of value, that, so late as the 

* Uxoris habent deni duodenique inter m eommaoM, et maxime frmtrat cam flratrlbas parenteMiae cain 
liberit.*'— />f BM. Oal. lib. v. cap 16. In referrinr to the ebarieaof tbeae two hlatoriant againfft the Britons, 
Wtaitalter aaya, " The accusation is too surely as just as it iascandaloas.**— fiM ^JMnicAcsfsr, boolc I. chap. 
X. sect. 5. In a sermon of St. Chrvsustoni. quoted by Camden (Introdact. Izz.) tbat fatber exclaims, '* How 
often in Britain did men eat the llesb of their own IcindP* 

t In the opinion of Pownal. this policy of the ancients, in ** kaeping people away flron their posse wiona,** 
will account for the tales of the Anthropophagi, the Syrens, and all the other ** metamorphoaic nblea, turning 
policaed and commercial people into horrid and savage monsters.** 

t Aut Brito hie non est SiWins, aut mains m.—S^, 110. 

This poet has a whole string of pointless epigrams on the tame qaibMe. Celhiriaa, in quoting one of them 
saFs, "Male illo tempore Oriiaaui audiebani:*^ideo, epigrammate IIS,— **NeBio bonus Brito est.** 

§ Quid loquar de cateris natlonibuscum ipse adolesoeutuiui in Oallia viderim Bootos, gentem Britannicam, 
humanis veMi carnibus.**— & m9rwn emUrm J^dnUtm^ lib. ii. 

I Thus in the Latin version of Ptolemy :—•• Atqui et ipse MariBua Tftiaa meieatorum relationibus nequ- 
quam fldem adbibere videtur. Itaque Philemonis sermoni foBgitudlnem Insula Hibemic ab ortu oceasttB 
usque XX. dierum esse tradenti haudquaquam adstipulatur, diceus hoc eos a mercatoribus percepisse, boa 
enim ait veriutis in derogationem hand curari, iatentoa mereiBKHili8.**-~0«gr. lib. ii. e. II. 

IT " Soyez seul, et arrlvez, par quelque accident, chez un peuple inoonnu, si vous voyes uoe nitee de isoa- 
Doie, eommez quo vous ^tes arrive chez une nation police.** JfeaCssfiiisu. I. xviii. c 1^ 

•• By the same ready process, another Irish monarch, Aepy Fnarehis, who reigned a. m. 3SQB. was made 
the inventor of Curraehs, or wiclcer boau ; hia name, Fuarehda, sigaiiyiog a boat not w«ll Joined.— C^. part 
iii. chap. 34« 
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Iwgtmriiy of the sixteenth eentonr, the celebrated Book of Ballymote* (a compilatiQii 
Imi the works of some earlier IriBh seanachies,) was purchased by a certain Hogh 
OHooiid ibr 140 milch cows;— -a transaction combining in itself rather curiooriy, at 
<moB the high estimation of literary merit which marks an advanced state of society, and 
anode of payment belonging only to its Tory earliest ages. 

While in their home commerce such evidence of backwardness presents itsslf, their 
mens of carrying on a foreign trade anpear to have been equally limited. For any dis- 
Caaoe beyond their own and the immeaiately neighbouring coasts, Uie resources of theur 
navigation were but rude and insecure, oonsistmg chiefly of those larfe, open boats; 
cillM Comchsi which, like the light vessels of osier and leather used by the ancient 
Lihonilans, were composed of a frame-work of wood and wicker, covered over with the 
■kios of cattle or of deer. These boats^ though in general navigated by oars, were capable 
of oecaaiooally carrying masts and sails, — the latter being, like thme of the Veneti, formed 
of hides. There was also in use, amon^ the Irish, (or plying upon the riven and lakes 
small canoes, made out of trees; and it most have been of this sort of rude craft that 
Oiraldas spoke, when he said that the tail of a live salmon could upset them.f Hiat the 
cufraehs were considered to a certain degree seaworthy, may be judged from the expe- 
ditions in which they were sometimes employed. It was in a skiff of this kind, described 
by Goluraba's biographer as furnished with sails^ that St. Cormac is said to have more 
than once venture forth in quest of some lonely isle in the ocean where he might fix his 
retreat;} and in one of these exploratory cruises he was out of sight of land, we are told, 
ftr iborteen davs and nights.} 

It is among the many remarkable proofs of that identity of character and customs which 
the Irish preserved through so many ages, that, so far back as the time when HimUoo 
▼isited these seas, the very same sort of boats were in use among the natives ; and that 
the holy men of the ** Sacred Island*' were then seen passing, in their hide-covered barks; 
ftom shore to shore, in the very same manner as was practiwd by her saints and missk>n« 
nries more than a thousand yeara after. 1 

A reverend historian cited in a preceding part of this work, has described, as we have 
aeeoy with much pomp and circumstance, the fleet of the Irish monarch, Nial Gialhcht 
with the shield of the admiral at the mast-head, the rowora chiming their oara to the 
viasie of the harp, and other such probabte appurtenances. On the same poetical ao- 
tiiority from whence this description is derived, we^ are told by another writer of the 
names given by the Irish marinera to particular stars, by whose light they were accus- 
tomed to steer in their voyages, — such as the Guide to Erin, the Guide to Scandinavia, 
the Guide of NighLlT Such false pictures of manners, put forth in grave works, aud on 
mch authority as that of Ossian, are little less than deliberate insults on a reader. 

To the facts above stated, as apparently inconsistent with the notion of the Irish having 
been, in those times, a trading people, mav be opposed, on the other side, the actual traces 
■till remaining of ancient causeways and roads throughout the conntrv.** One great 
commercial road, having walls, we are told, on each side, strencrthened with redonbta; 
was carried from Gfalway along the south boundaries of the people called anciently the 
Anteri, and along by the bordere of the counties of Meatb and Leinster, to Dublin. ff If 
the conjecture of Whitaker, too, be adopted, that the great road, called the Watlinj^ 
Street, extending from Dover, through Ix>ndon, as far as Anglesey in Wales, was origi- 
nally denominate, by the ancient Britons, the Way of the Irish, it is equally probable 
that the causeway from Gal way to Dublin formed a part of the same line of conveyance ; 
and that articles of commerce from the western and central parts of Ireland may have 
been, by this route, transmitted through Britain, and into Graul. 

Among the tests by which the civilization of a people may be judged, their degree of 

• For an Mcount of the origin and tranuninion of this celobrated Book of Records, which was ehaefly eon- 
piled by Solomon O'Drum, see Trans. IbernoCeit Society. ^ » « 

t Giraldas speaks more particularly of the British currach.— <Z>e«eHpf. Camb.) "Cum autem navicalam 
aalno injectus cauda foriiter percusserit non absque periculo pleruroque vecturam priter et vectorem eyertiL** 

I Eremuoi in ooeano qusrera. 

9 Nam cum ejus navis a terris per quatuordeeem estei temporis dies totidemqoe noctes, plenis. vella Anitro 
fluita vanto, ad aeptenuionalis plagan cali directo excurrere cursu.— yMm»M». !>•. 8. Wurnb, AbheU flisnsi 

I Bed rei ad miraculnm 

Narigla Junctia semper aptant pellibus, 
Corioque Taatum s«pe percurrent salom. 

JM. Jtvim, Ora MtrUim, 

1 Armstrong's Gaelic Dictionary. ^ . _,„ 

«* See Brewer, Introduct.. for remarks on the Testiges of ** ecclesiastical and commercial paved roada ■UH 

akSBrrabto in several parte of Ireland." ** These pabllc ways,** he adds. " appear to have led frooi iwa aea- 

partf aa wereLformerly of principal eonaideratioii lo the iaisrioff of the coiuitry.** 
tt Wood, Primitive Origin of tht IrWi, p. 9S. 

13 
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advancement in the art of arcfaitectare la, perhaps, one of the least fallible ; but here 
again the historian is encountered by the same contrasts and inconsistencies, — not merely 
between tradition and existing visible evidence, but also between the several remaining 
monuments themselves, of which some bespeak all the rudeness of an infant state of so- 
ciety, while others point to a far different origin, and stand as marks of a tide of civiliza- 
tion long since ebbed away. In the geography of Ptolemy, we find a number of Irish 
cities enumerated, on some of which he even bestows the epithet illustrious or distin- 
guished ;* and intimates that, in two of them, the cities Hybernis and Rheba, celestial 
observations had been made. But though it is by no means improbable that, in the time 
of those more ancient geographers from whom Ptolemy is known to have drawn his 
materials, such cities may have existed, his testimony on this point is to be received with 
caution ; as in Germanv, where, at the time when Tacitus wrote, no other habitations 
were known than detached huts and caves, this geographer, who published his work but 
about half a century later, has contrived to conjure up no less than ninety cities. In the 
same manner, any inference that might be drawn in favour of the civilization of Ireland, 
from the supposition that those observations of the length of the solstitial days, by which 
the latitudes of the Irish cities were determined, had been really taken in those cities 
themselves, would prove, most probably, fallacious; as it is supposed that but few of the 
latitudes given by Ptolemy were the result of actual astronomical observation.! 

Of those ancient Raths, or Hill-fortresses, which formed the dwellings of the old Irish 
chiefs, and belonged evidently to a period when cities were not in existence, there are to 
be found numerous remains throughout the country. This species of earthen work is 
distinguished from the artificial mounds, or trumuli, by its being formed upon natural 
.elevations, and always surrounded b^ a rampart. Within the area thus enclosed, which 
was cflJled the Rath, stood the habitations of the chieftain and his ftm'ily, which were, 
in ffeneral, small buildings constructed of earth and hurdles, or having, in some instances, 
wans of wood upon a foundation of earth. In outward shape, as I have said, these dwell- 
ings of the living resembled those mounds which the Irish raii^ over their dead ; and it is 
conjectured of the ancient earthen works on the Curragh of Kildare, that while the larger 
rath was the dwelling of the ancient chieflains of that district, the small entrenchments 
formed their cemetery or burial-place. If thus uncivilized were the habitations of the 
great dynasts of those days, it may be imagined what were the abodes of the humbler 
classes of the community ;— -though here, unfortunately, the imagination is not called 
upon for any effort ; as, in the cottier*s cabin of the present day, the disgraceful reality 
still exists; and two thousand years have passed over the hovel of the Irish pauper in 
vain. 

A degree still lower, however, on the scale of comfort, would have been the lot of the 
ancient Irish, were it true, as Ledwich and others have asserted, that they lived chiefly, 
in the manner of the Troglodytes, in subterranean caves. That some of those caverns, 
of which so great a number, both artificial and natural, have been discovered throughout 
Ireland, may have been used as places of refuge for the women and children during times 
of danger and invasion, appears to be highly probable. We find some of them described 
as divided into apartments, and even denoting an attempt at elegance in their construction. 
They have also sometimes sustaining walls of dry stone-work, to confine the sides and 
support the flags which form the ceiling. But though they are pronounced to have been 
evidently subterranean houses, it is difficult to conceive human beings reduced to such 
abodes.^ 

It was among a people thus little removed from the state of the Germans in the time 
of Tacitus, that the Palaces of Tora and Emania, as authentic records leave us but little 
room to doubt, displayed their regal halls, and, however skepticism may now question 
their architectural merits, could boast the admiration of many a century in evidence of 
their grandeur. That these edifices were merely of wood is by no means conclusive either 
against the elegance of their structure, or the civilization, to a certain degree, of those 

t "Qaant A la durte du Jour •olititial, noua avona deji dit, et nona verrooa occasion die prouver encore. 
^SS T. 1 L*' . • J!*"^ *• **■ «•!*<*■ <*• d^termi nations contenues dans le haitr«me livre de PtoI6m6« 
n eioit 16 r«8ultat d aucune observation astronomique, et qu'elle n'«toit conclue que d'apr6s les latitudes adop- 
leeaaeson toms; ainsi on nepeutlenr aooorder aucune conflanee quand elles ne sonl pas apuy^essur le 
t«n>oiffnage de quelques autres 6crivalBS."— Ooweffn. MUektrekm tur ta Qiograpkie det Anctetu. 
•uL „« • ®^ iftem are excavated into the hard gravel, with the flags resting on no other support; and so low 
il?I i- ^".^"'L**' •'«««*" **»°»: l»»l »«. iVom three to four feet from the floor to the ceiling. I have not 
IS5J^L„55?.M «1" ^^u^ ^i- • • • V T*** tradition of the country makes them granaries; but for gra- 
?iSTJn^ could never have been intended, as it would have been very difllcult to convey grain into them, 

JSTT? J°J,« S? J**iC!! PV"r*^.* **"* 5®" **»*" '•'o fi»* ■quare."-i>«K:rv<«» qf « nmarkaU9 BmiUiwg 
^«»» •f r. C. Bland, Trant. iL Iruh Acad, vol. xiv. 

See, tor similar " hidingpits,- aa be calls them, amoof the Britons, King Muuimeut, Antiq. book i. ctapi. I. 
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who erected them. It was in wood that the graceful forme of Grecian architectare firet* 
Qofolded their beaaty; and there is reason to believe that, at the time when Xerxes, 
intaded Greece, most of her temples were still of this perishable material. 

Not to lay too much stress, however, on these boasted structures of ancient Ireland, of 
whicb there is hot dry and meager mention by her annalists, and most hyperbolical descrip- 
tioDS bf her bards, there needs no more striking illustration of the strong contrast whidi 
her antiquities present, than that, in the very neighbourhood of the earthen rath and the 
cave, there should rise proudly aloft those wondernil Round Towers, bespeaking, in their 
workmanship and presumed purposes, a connexion with religion and science, which 
marks their bnilders to have been of a race advanced in civilization and knowledge, — a 
imce difierent, it is clear, from any of those who are known, from time to time, to have 
established themselves in the country, and, therefore, most probably, the old original 
inhabitants, in days when the arts were not yet strangers on their shores. 

There are yet a few other facts, stronglv illustrative of this peculiar view of our anti- 
qoities, to which it may be worth while briefly to advert Respecting the dress of the 
ancient Irish, we have no satisfactory information. In an account given of them by a 
Roman writer of the third century, they are represented as being half naked;* and the 
Briton Giidas, who wrote about three hundred years after, has drawn much the sanie 
picture of them.t It was only in battle however, that they appear to have presented 
themselves in this barbarian fashion; and a similar custom prevailed also among the ancient 
Britons and Picts. But, though no particulars of the dress of the Irish, in those remote 
times, have reached us, enough may be collected from the accounts of a later period, 
when they had become more known to Ettropej to satisfy us that the Milesian lord of the 
rath and the plebeian of the hovel had as little advanced on the scale of civilization in 
their dress as in their dwellings; and that, while the latter was most probably clothed, 
like the lower order of Britons, in sheepskin, the chief himself wore the short woollen 
mantle, such ss was customary, at a later period, among his countrymen, and which, 
according to some authorities, reached no farther than the elbows; leaving, like Uie 
Rheno, or short mantle of the ancient Germans,} the remainder of the body entirely naked* 
There is reason to believe, however, that at that time, as well as subsequently, they may 
have worn coverinffs for the thighs and legs, or at least that sort of petticoat, or faUin^ as 
it was c&lled, which is known to have been worn, as well as the braces, by the Irish, in 
the time of Giraldus Cambrensia) 

Such having been the rude state of the ancient Irish, within any range of time to 
which our knowledge of them extends, it remains to be asked, to whom then, to what race 
or period, could have belonged those relics of an age of comparative refinement, those 
cnrioos and costly ornaments of dress, some of tho purest gold, elaborately wrought, and 
othera of silver, which have been discovered, from time to time, in different parts of 
Ireland, having been dug up out of fields and bogs where they must have lain hidden for 
ages?!! Nor is it only of ornaments for the person that these precious remains consist; 
as there are found also among them instruments supposed to have been connected with 
religious worship, which are said to be of the finest gold, without any alloy, and to have, 
aome of them, handles of silver, chased with plated gold.1F In like manner, a variety of 

* Adtauc Mmi-nQdi.— £««UB. Pantgyric, Fet. 

t Mafis Tultus pillat qaam corporum pudenda, pudeodiaque proxima, veatibus tMentea — CNAIm. 

t Pellibua aut parvia rbenoDum lergismentia utuntur, magna corporis parte nuda.— Cm. de BtU. OuH 1. 
yi. e. «i. ^ 

$ In their dreaa, as well as in most other respects, to attempt to distinffuish very definitely betweenUM 
CalU and Teutons will be found a vain and fallacious Usk. We have seen that the Irish and GauUsb Celts 
were fond of variegated dresses; and so. it appears, were the Lombards and Anglo-Saxons. '* vestlmenta 
(says Diaeonus. I. iv. c. 7..)qiialia AngliSaxones habere solent. ornata institis laiioribus,vario colore ooa. 
textis.'^ The braccc of the Irish were.like those of the Germans, tight, while the Sarmatians and Bataviaaa 
preferred them large and loose. 

" Et qui te laxis Imitantur. Sarmata. braccia 
Vangionea, Batavique trucea.*" Luean, 1. t. 430. 

I •• Within the limits of my own knowledge,** says the Rev. W. Hamilton, ''golden omameBts have been 
fovnd to the amount of near one thouaand pounda "— l4tf«r» Conurninf ik» Coatt tf .Antrim. ..... 

The superior rirhness of the urns and ornaments discovered in Ireland, compare with those found in taa 
English barrows, is flilly acknowledged by Sir Richard Hoare. *• The Irish urns were." he says. »• in generml. 
more ornamented,*' and the articlea of gold, also, "riclwr and more numerous."— Tbar m IrtUmd^ Osnsral 
Remarkt. 

H See Gough*s Camden, vol. iv. Collectan. Hibem. vol. iv. Among other curious Irish remains, birtiop 
Poeoke produced to the Antiquarian Society a bracelet, or armilla. of fine gold. See drawing of this and « 
told bracelet in Oough, vol. iv. pi. 14. Also plate IS. for some cnriooa instruments, supposed by Po<»l»2Pif 
fibula, while Simon and Vallaneey are both of opinion that they wtre patera, used by the ancient £raM«. 
Among the moat beautifnl of the ornamenta diaeovared in Ireland have been thoae goMen torquea or comre, 
nappoaad to h«ve been won by tlw Iriah Dniida, aa, according to Strabo, they were by the 9 V"*^^.?^ 
thaae, of delicate workmanahip, and of the pureat gold, ia in the poaaeasion of the Marqaia of Langsdowne. 
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■iroidt tnd oilier weapoitt* b«Te been diaoovered, the former of which would nem to 
l|A?e been (kbricated before iron had been brought into nae for aoch pprpoaea, aa they are 
all of a mixed metal, chiefly copper, admitting of a remarkably high poliah, and of a 
temper to carry a very aharp edge. 

To attempt to reconcile,— «ven on the gronnda already aoggeated, of the anomokxie 
eharacter <^the people, — the civilized tastes, the skill of meUulargy, the forms of wor- 
ibip, which these variooB articles, in their several uses, imply, with such a atate of things 
aa prevailed in Ireland during the first sges of Christianity, appean altojifether impossible ; 
ana the sole solution of this and other such contradictions, in the ancient history of the 
Irish, is that, at the time when they first became known to the rest of Europe, Ihey had 
been long retrograding in civilization ; that, whether from the inroads of rude northern 
tribes, or the uowly demoralizing efiects of their own political institutions, they had 
fidlen, like other once civilized nations, into eclipse; and though, with true Celtic perse- 
verance, still clinging to their old laws and usagea, their Assemblies at Tara, their 
Colleges of Bards, the Great Psalter of their Antiquaries, yet preserring of the ancient 
fiibric little more than the shell, and, amidst all these skeletons of a bygone civilization, 
sinking fiist into barbarism. This view of the matter seems so remarlnfbly confirmed by 
that interval of ignorance, and even oblivion, as to the state and fortunes of Ireland, 
which succeeded to the times of the geographer Pythcaa, of Eratosthenes, and the Tyriaa 
authorities of Ptolemy. By all these, and more especially the latter, the poaition and 
looalities of that ialand appear to have been far better known than by Strabo or any of 
the later Greek authorities,t—- « circumstance to be explained only by the auppoailion 
that those ties of intercourse, whether commercial or religioua, which the Irish once 
maintained, it is clear, with other nations, had during this interval been interrupted, and 
all the light that had flowed from those sources wiUidrawn. Through a nearlv aimilar 
oourse of retrogradation we shall find them again doomed to pass, alter their long and 
dark Buffering under the yoke of the Danes, when, exhausted not more by this scourge 
than by their own internal dissensions, they sunk from the eminent station they had ao 
long held in the eyes of Europe, and fell helplessly into that atate of abasement, and 
almost barbarism, in which their handful of English conquerors found them. 

In the state of society which prevailed in Ireland, in the middle ages, when it diflbred 
but little, probably, from that of the period we are now considering, an eminent hialorian 
lias discovered some points of resemblance to the picture repreaented to us of the Homerie 
age of Greece ;t and it is certain that the style of living, as described by Homer, in the 
palace of Ulysses, the riot and revel in the great hall, which was the scene of the cooking 
as well as of the feasting, — the supposed beggar admitted of the party, and, not least, 
the dunghill lying in the path from the court-gate to the door,} might all find a paialell 
in the mansions of Irish chieftains, even to a later period than that aaaigned by the 
hiatorian. 

Amon^ the numerous other vesti^ still remaining of an age of civilization in Ireland, 
ikr anterior to any period with which her history makes us acquainted, ahould not be 
tegotten those extraordinary coal-works of Bally castle, on the coast of Antrim, which are 
pronounced to have been wrought in times beyond even the reach of tradition,|| and which 
a writer, by no means indulgent to the claims of Irish antiquities, conjectures, from the 
** marks or ancient operations'* which they exhibit, to have been the work of some of the 
very earliest colonists of the country.lT The last resource with certain theoriats, respect- 

* ** One cireuiMUDce at to th« iwordt arems to be deciti ve :— they are aa azaetly and aa BDinntelr to every 
•SpanDt mark tba aama with the eworda of Sir W. Hanilton'a collection, now la the Britiah Muaenm, aa if 
Uwf aiBW out of the aame armory. The fonner found in the field of Canna are aaid to be Carthageniaii; 
theaa, therefore, by parity of reaaoninf may likewiae be aaid to have hern of the tame people. Qmtrutr 
Pmnmtt Acetmwt tf mmm IriMh JtntiquUiea l« tkt ateutf qf AuUquurimM, 1774. ** What makea theaa hraaen 
aworda auch a Talaable remnant to the Iriah antiquarian ia. they aenre to eorroborafe the opinion that 
the Phmniciane once had footing in thia kingdom."— OemMTt PkUimpk. Surwf tf iM AvU aT /ntowl. 

t Pytbeara pneterea increpat 8trabo nt mendacdm. qui Hibemiam ae Uzisaman (Uahant) ad oecidentnra 
ponlt a Gallia cum bee omnia, ait ad, Septentriamem vergmnL Jtaque veterea feofrapbi Hlbemia aitum 
deaniunt meliua quam scriptoree aeculi aurei Augnsti, Himileo ct PhOBnicea aoeliua quam Grsci vel Roman! t 
lUr. Script. Mb. prol. i. xH. 

iMitford. History of Greeeo. vol. i. 
Odyai. lib. vii. 
"The •ntiquity of thii work l» pretty evident from hence, that there doea not remain the moat renota 
tnditioii of it in the country; bat it ia atill mora strongly demonstrated fVom a natural prooesa which baa 
**iIf2.Vi!5?-i!^. ^ formation: for the sides and pillars were found covered with sparry inemaUtloiM, 
* . rS? P«'^»* workmen do not obaerve to be drpoaited in any definite portion of time.**— Am. W, BmmU- 
Un*» lMltr$ eonttrning the Gnut cfJtmtrim. 

Jfi!*5!5.!?P"i^"*';"'ru****'?»'*I***P**(*** Daronii or Danaan8)and of thaClanna fthobnif. eonaidend 
?2"J^K «"J!?*^" u- u*** *r\^ **» Ireland, induce me to suppoaa that the coal-worka at BallyeasUa, on 
thenoflbern coaat. whtch exhibit marka of ancient operations, had been worked by either or hoUi.**— 
IPhsra Mftury lals tke Pnmttivt IuAmkilmU$ tf inland. 

na followias evidenee on this subiJeet is worthy of attention :-•• If we may Jodfa ftom tha Boisher of 
SMient mine ezeavaUons which are atill visible in almost every part of IielaMl. iMroaM appear that an 
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Inffon aotiqiiitied, Is to attribato all such works to the Danes; and to this people the 
•oeieiit coal-works of Balljrcastlet as well as all the other mine excavations through- 
out IrekiiidY have been assi^ed. But the scanty grounds assumed for such a conjeo- 
tare, and the utter improbability that a people, harassed as were the Danes, and never, at 
any neriod, in peaceable possession of the country, should have found time for such slow 
mod laborious operations of peace, has been already by various writers convincingly de- 
nonstrated. 

Postponing the consideration of some other usages and characteristics of the Pagan 
Irish to a somewhat later period, when, remaining still unchanged, the materials lEbr illus- 
trating them will be found more ample and authentic, I shall here only advert to one or 
two points connected with their knowledge of the usefnl arts and manner of living, 
rssiNWting which information, however scanty, is to be found in the writings of the 
aneieots. Those who regard 'Mela as sufficient authority for the barbarous habits of the 
people, will not, of course, reject his evidence as to the exercise among them of agricul- 
ture and ^xing: — **The climate of Iverna,*' says this geographer, "is unfiivourable to 
the ripenmg of seeds; but so luxuriant in pasture, not only plenteous, but sweet, that the 
cattle fill t&mselves in but a small part of the day, and, unless restrained from the pae* 
tors^ would burst by over-eating.'** , 

Another favourite witness of the anti-Irish school, Solinus, thus speaks of the militanf 
weapons of the old natives : — "Those among them who study ornament, are in the habit 
of aaoming the hilts of their swords with the teeth of sea-animals, which they burnish to 
the whiteness of ivory ; for the chief glory of those people lies in their arms.'*t 

We have already seen that numbers of swords, made of brass, have been found in dif^ 
ferent parts of the country; and of these some are averred to be exactly of the same 
deseriptioo with the swords found on the field of Cannae, which are in Sir William Ham- 
ihon's collection. Swords similar to these have been discovered also in Cornwall, and 
Count Caylos has given an engraving of one, of the same kind, which he calls Gladius 
Hispaniensis, and which came, as it appears, from Herculaneum. It has been thought 
not improbable that all these weapons, the Irish as well as the others, were of the same 
Panic or Phmnician origin, and may be traced to those colonies on the coast of Spain 
which traded anciently with the British isles. There are said to have been likewise 
discovered some scvthe-Uades of bronze, such as were attached anciently to the wheels 
of war chariots;! the use of that Asiatic mode of warfare having prevailed formerly, we 
are told, in Ireland as well as in Britain. That for some parts of their armour, more 
especially their wicker shields, and bows with short arrows, the Irish were indebted to 
their Scythic conquerors, the Scots, appears by no means unlikely.} Bat the most 
ancient remainsl of their weapons are the stone hatchets, and also those heads of arrowsIT 
and spears, some of fiint, and others pointed with bones, the latter resembling those 
which, for want of iron, were used, as Tacitus tells us, by the ancient Finlanders.** 

ardent fpirit (br mioing adventure mutt have pervaded this eoantry at some very remote period. In maojr 
eae ee , ao tradition that can be depended upon now remaine of the time or people by whom the gteater part 
of theae worlu were originally commenced." This experienced engineer adds :— " It is worthy of remark* 
timt many of our mining excavations exhibit appearances similar to the surAice*worliings of the most 
aaeient mlnee In Oomwnll, which are generally attributed to the PhoBnieians.**— iZqiort to tk§ B^gml DukUn 
9tei»tg,mHks MHalSe Mnm ^ LeituUr, in 1898, »y Riekmrd Grifia, E$q, 

* Iverna estceli ad maturanda semina iniqui ; verum adeo luxuriosa hnrbts non latis modo, sed etiam 
dnldbBS, ut se exiga& parte diei pecora impleant et nisi pabulo prohibeantur, diutibus pasta dissiliaaL— De 
JiteOrWs. 

t Qai student cultui dentibus marinamm belluarum insigniunt enaiiim capuloe, candicant enim ad ebor* 
naam daritatem ; nam pnecipoa viris gloria est in teUn.SolinuM^ Poiykist, 

t Meyrick on Ancient Armour, vol I. One of these aeythe-blades of bronze he describee as thirteen 
iaetee long. 

§ Ware's Antiquities, chap. 3. 

I ** Hammers of stone have been found in the copper-mines of Kerry ; heads of arrows, made of flint, are 
often dug up, and are now esteemed the work of fkiries.**' Cbffsetcn. No. S. 

IT According to a work quoted by Meyrick, these arrows must have been more ancient than even the time 
of the Phmnicians. ** The inhabiunu of Briuin and Ireland, previous to their intercourse with the Phm- 
nidaas, had merely bows, with arrows of reed, headed with flint, or pointed with bones, sharpened to an 
aeate edge.'* No eooner, however, did the Phmnidans eflbct an amicable interchange with these islanders, 
than they communicated to them the art of mmufMturlng Uieir warlike iastmments of metal.— OmCvsm if 
tk§ Orig. HUk. ^ tk» Briiith Urn, 

** Sola in sagittis spee, quae, inopia ferri, oasilnia asperant.— Osrsiaii, c. 46w 
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CHAPTER X. 

INTRODTJCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO lEELAND. 

Ths period of Irish history on which we are now aboot to enter, and of which the mis* 
sion of Sl Patrick forms the principal feature, will be found to exhibit, perhaps, as sin- 
gular and striking a moral spectacle as any the course of human afiairs ever yet pre- 
sented. A community of fierce and proud tribes, for ever warring among themselves, 
and wholly secluded from all the rest of the world, with an ancient hierarchy entrenched 
in its own venerable superstitions, and safe from the weakening infusion of the creeds 
of Greece or Rome, would seem to present as dark and intractable materials for the for- 
mation of a Christian people as any that could be conceived. The result proves, how- 
ever, the uncertainty of such calculations upon national character, while it afibrds an 
example of that ready pliancy, that facility in yielding to new impulses and influences, 
which, in the Irish character, is found so remarkably combined with a fond adherence to 
old usages and customs, and with that sort of retrospective imagination which for ever 
yearns after the past 

While, in all other countries, the introduction of Christianity has been the slow work 
of time, has been resisted by either government or people, and seldom efiected without a 
lavish effusion of blood; in Ireland, on the contrary, by the influence of one humble but 
zealous missionary, and with but little previous preparation of the soil by other hands, 
Christianity burst forth, at the first ray of apostolic light, and, with the sudden ripeness of 
a northern summer, at once covered the whole land. Kings and princes, when not them- 
selves among the ranks of the converted, saw tneir sons and daughters joining in the train 
without a murmur. Chiefs, at variance in all else, agreed in meeting beneath the 
Christian banner; and the proud Druid and Bard laid their superstitions meekly at the 
foot of the cross; nor, by a singular blessing of Providence — unexampled, indeed, in the 
whole history of the church — was there a single drop of blood shed on account of religion, 
through the entire course of this mild Christian revolution, by which, in the space of a 
few years, all Ireland was brought tranquilly under the dominion of the Gospel.* 

By no methods less gentle and skilful than those which her great Apostle employed, 
could a triumph so honourable, as well to himself as to his nation of willing converts, 
have been accomplished. Landing alone, or with but a few humble followers, on their 
shores, the circumstances attending his first appearance (of which a detailed account shall 
presently be given) were of a nature strongly to aflect the minds of a people of lively and 
religious imasrinations ; and the flame, once caught, found fuel in the very superstitions 
and abuses which it came to consume. Had any attempt been made to assail, or rudely 
alter, the ancient ceremonies and symbols of their faith, all that prejudice in favour of 
old institutions, which is so inherent in the nation, would at once have rallied around 
their primitive creed ; and the result would, of course, have been wholly difierent. But 
the same policy by which Christianity did not disdain to win her way in more polished 
countries, was adopted by the first missionaries in Ireland ; and the outward forms of past 
error became the vehicle through which new and vital truths were conveyed. t. ' The 
days devoted, from old times, to Pagan festivals, were now transferred to the service of 
the Christian cause. The feast of Samhin, which had been held annually at the time of 
the vernal equinox, was found opportunely to coincide with the celebration of Easter; 
ajid the fires lighted up by the Pagan Irish, to welcome the summer solstice, were con- 
tinued aAcr wards, and even down to the present day, in honour of the eve of Sl John. 

« Giraldus Cambrensis hat been guilty of either the bigotry or the stupidity of addacing this btoodlew tri- 
nniDh of Cbriitianity among the Trish. at a charge againit that people ;— Pro Chriati eecleaia eorona niartyri 
nalla. Non igitur inventut etl in partibut ittit, qui eocletic aurgentit fUndamenU aanfuinit effoiione 
cementaret : non Aiit qui focerit hoc bonem ; non fuit uteque ad unum."— 7>Fi|f. Hik. dUU. iii. cap. S9. 

t The very aame policy was recommended by Pope Gregory to Augaatin and hit fellow-labourera in Eng- 
land. See hit letter to the Abbot Mellitut. in Bede, '(Hb. i. c. 30,) where he augcesta that the templea of the 
idola In that nation ought not to be destroyed. " Let the idols that are in them,'^ he says, '* be destroyed ; let 
holy water be made, and sprinkled in the said temples ; let altars be erected, and relics placed. For if those 
temples are well built, it is requisite that they be converted flrom the worship of devils to the service of 
the true God ; that the nation, not seeing those temples destroyed, may remove error from their hearts, and 
knowing and adoring the true God, may mora willingly resort to the same places they were wont. . . . For 
tbera is no doubt but that it is impoaaibia to retrench all at oooe fh>m obdurate minds, because he who 
endeavoare to ascend the highest place, riaea by degrees or steps, and not by leaps.** See Haine*s remarks 
on this policy of the first missionaries, vol. i. chap. 1. 

With similar views, the early Christians aeleeted, in general, for the festivals of their chaich, raeh days as 
had become liallowcd to the Pagans by the celebration of some of their religions solemnities. 
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At every 0tep« indeed, the transition to a new faith was smoothed by such coincidences 
or adoptions. The convert saw, in the baptismal font, where he was immersed, the sacred 
well at which his fiithers had worshipped. The Druidical stone on the ** high places " 
bore* rudely graved upon it the name of the Redeemer; and it was in general by the side 
of tboee ancient pillar towers — whose origin was even then, perhaps, a mystery — that, in 
order to share in the solemn feelings which they inspired, the Christian temples arose. 
With the same view, the Sacred Grove was anew consecrated to religion, and the word 
I)air,or oak, so often combined with the names of churches in Ireland, sufficiently marks 
the fiivdurite haunts of the idolatry which they superseded.* In some instances, the 
accDstomed objects of former worship were associated, even more intimately, with the 
new faith ; and the order of Druidesses, as well as the idolatry which they practised, 
seemed to be revived, or rather continued, by the Nuns of St Bridget, in their inextin- 
guishable fire and miraculous oak at Kildare.t 

To what extent Christianity had spread, in Ireland, before the mission of St Patrick, 
there are no very accurate means of judging. The boast of TertuUian, that, in his time, 
a knowledge of the Christian faith had reached those parts of the British isles yet unap- 
proached by the Romans, is supposed to imply as well Ireland as the northern regions 
of Britain ;t nor are there wantmg writers, who, placing reliance on the assertion of 
Eosebius^ that some of the apostles preached the Gospel in the British isles, suppose St 
James the elder to have been the promulgator of the faith among the Irish,} — just as St 
Paul, on the same hypothesis, is said to have communicated it to the Britons. 

But though unfurnished with any direct evidence as to the religious state of the Irish in 
their own country, we have a proof how early they began to distinguish themselves, on the 
continent, as Christian scholars'and writers, in the persons of Pelagius, the eminent here* 
march, and his able disciple Celestius. That the latter was a Scot, or a native of Ireland, 
is almost universally admitted ; but of Pelagius it is, in general, asserted that he was a 
Briton, and a monk of Bangor, in Wales. There appears little doubt, however, that this 
statement is erroneous, ana that the monastery to which he belonged was that of Bangor, 
or rather Banchor, near Carrie kfergus. Two of the most learned, indeed, of all the 
writers, respecting the heresy which bears his name, admit Pelagius, no less than hia 
disciple, to have ^n a native of Ireland. || 

By few of the early Christian heresiarchs was so deep an impression made on their own 
times, or such abundant fuel for controversy bequeathed to the future, as by this remarka^ 
ble man, Pelagius, whose opinions had armed against him all the most powerful theolo- 
gians of his day, and who yet extorted, even from his adversaries, the praise of integrity 
and talent The very bitterness with which St Jerome attacks him, but shows how 
deeply he felt his power ;1F while the eulogies so honourably bestowed upon him by his 
great opponent, St Augustine, will always be referred to by the lovers of tolerance, as a 
rare instance of that spirit of fairness and liberality by which the warfare of religious con- 
troversy may be softened.** 

* Thufl Dftinnaf b, bow called Durrogfa, in tbe King's County, once tlie site of a celebrated monaatery, ■icnf- 
fiee tbe Oak Grove of tbe Plain, or tbe Plain of tbe Oaks. Tbe name of tbe ancient monastery. Doira- 
Calgalcb, from wbence the city of Derry was deiiignated, recalls tbe memory of tbe Rill of Oaks, on wbich 
it wBi originally erected ; and tbe cbosen seat of St Bridget, Kildare, was but tbe Druid's Cell of Oaks con* 
verted into a Cbristian temple. 

t See Giraldas, Topog. Hibem. dist. ii. cap. 34. 35, 36. 48. Tlie Tales of Giraldns, on tbis subject, are tboa 
rendered by a learned but fbncinil writer, the author of Nimrod :— "St. Bridget is certainly no other than 
VesU. or tbe deity of the fire- worshippers in a female form. The fire of St. Bridget was originally in tbe 
keeping of nine virgins; but in tbe time of Oiraldus Cambrensis there were twenty, who used to watcb 
•ilernate nights : but on tbe twentieth night, tbe man whose turn it was merely to throw on ibe wood, crying, 
** Bridget, watcb thine own fire !**— in the morning tbe wood was found consumed, but tbe fire unextinguished. 
Nor, indeed, (saitb Giraldui) bath it ever been extinguished during so many ages since that virgin's time ; 
nor, with such piles of fuel as have been there consumed, did it ever leave ashes. Tbe flre was surrounded 
by a fence, of form cirenlar, like Vesta's temple—* Virgco orbiculari sepn,*— which no male creature rould 
enter and escape divine vengeance. An archer of the household of Count Richard Jumped over St. Bridget's 
fence, and went mad; and be would blow in the Aice of whoever he met, saying, * Thus did I blow St. 
Brid|Fet's flre I* Another man put his leg through a gap in tbe fence, and was withered up."— Vol. ii. 

1 Britiannorum inaccessa Romanis loca. Christo verd subdita —lib. ado.Judmos. cap. 7. 

$ See tbe authorities collected on tbis point by Usher, Eecles. Primord. chap. i. zvi. Vincent de Beaavais 
thus asserts it :— " Nutu Dei Jacobus Hibernin oris appulsus verbnm Dei prcdicavit intrepidus. ubi septem 
discipuloseligitse fertur."— j(p«e«/«m£rueoHato. lib. viii. c. 7. It has been well conjectured by Usiier that 
this story has arisen from a confusion of Hibernia with Hiberia; tbe latter being one of tbe names of Spfiin, 
which coantrv St. James is aaid to have visited. 

I Gamier, in his Dissert, upon Pelagianism. and Voesius, in bis Histor. Pclag. The latter says :— ** Pela- 
gius professionc monachus. nntione non Gallus Brito. ut Dancus putavit ; nee Anilo-Britannus, ut seripiit 
Balasus, scd Seotus."— Lib. i. cap. 3. 

V Among other reflections on the country of Pelagius, St. Jerome throws in bis teeth the Irish flanni«rv :— 
** Nee recordatur stolidissimusot Scotonim pultibus pnegravatus."— In Msrrn PntfaL lib. i. Upon this, Voa> 
Bias remarks :—>* Nam per Scolorum puttiknt pr^rnanUtuMt non alium intelligit quam Pelagium natioiM 
Scotum."-Lib. i. cap. 3. • ^ • 

^* Tbe fbllowing are a Aw of the paHafae, in whkb tbii praise, so creditable to both parties, is coaveyad : 
— ** Pelagii. virl, at andio, sanctit at non panro profeeta Cbristiani."— />« Ptuat. mmritU uc rtmist. lib. ill. cap. 
1.—" Earn qai novamnt loquantor boniun ac pradkaadum virum."— /». cap. 3. And again, ** Vir iUe um 
egragift CtarisUanus.'* 
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The rank of Celeftiufi in public repute, though eubordimte, of oonrte, to that of hit 
BUter, was not, in its way, leas distinguished. So high was the popokr estimate of his 
talents, that most of the writings circulated under the name of Pelagius, were supposed 
to have been in reality the pn^uction of his disciple's pen. We are told by St Augus- 
tine, indeed, that many of the followers of the heresy chose to style themselves, after the 
latter, Celestians; and St Jerome, in one of his paroxysms of vitoperstion, goes so fkr as 
to call him ** the leader of the whole Pelagian army.*'* 

While yet a youth, and before he had adopted the Pelagian doctrines, Celestius had 
nssed some time in a monastery on the continent, supposed to have been that of St. 
Martin of Tours, and from thence (4. d. 869) addressed to his parents, in Ireland, three 
letters, **in the form," as we are told, *'of little books^" and full of such piety, "as to 
make them necessary to all who love God. Among his extant works there is mentioned 
an epistle '* On the knowledge of Divine Law;" which, by some, is conjectured to have 
been one of those letters addressed by him to his parenta.t But Vossius has shown, fVom 
internal evidence, that this could not have been the case; the epistle in question being, 
■s he says, maniiiMtly Unj^ed with Pelagianism,| and therefore to be referred to a later 
date. The fact of Clelestius thus sending letters to Ireland, with an implied persuasion, 
of course, that they would be read, aflb^s one of those incidental prooA of the art of 
writing being then known to the Irish, which, combining with other evidence more direct, 
can leave but little doubt upon the subject A country that could produce, indeed, before 
the middle of the fourth century, two such able and distinguished men as Pelagius and 
Celestius, could hardly have been a novice, at that time, in civilization, however secluded 
fium the rest of Europe she had hiterto remained. 

IVom some phrases of St Jerome, in one of his abusive attacks on Pelagioi^ importing 
that the heresy professed by the latter was common to others of his countrymea, it has 
been &irly concluded that the opinions in question were not conined to tboe two Irish- 
men ; but, on the contrary, had even spread to some extent anKNO|r that people. It is, 
indeed, probable, that whatever Christians Ireland could boast at this period, were mostly 
followers of the peculisr tenets of their two celebrated countrymen ; and tbe fkct that 
Pelagianism had, at some early period, found its way into this country, is proved by a 
letter from the Roman clergy to those of Ireland, in the year 640; wherein, advertmg to 
some indications of a growth of heresy, at that time, they pronounce it to be a revival of 
the old Pelagian viru&} 

Already in Britain, vhere, at the period of which we are treating, Christianity had for 
more than a century, flourished,!) the tenets of Pelagius had been rapMly gaining ground ; 
and the mission of St German and Lupus to that country, in the year 429, was for the 
express purpose of freeing it from the infection of this heresy. Among the persons who 
accompanied this mission, was the future apostle of Ireland, Patrick, then in his forty- 
second year. While thus occupied, tbe attention of these missionsries would naturally 
be turned to the state of Christianity in Ireland ; and it was, doubtleea, the accounts 
which they crave of the increasing number of Christians, in that country, as well as of 
the inroads already made upon them by the Pelagian doctrines, that induced pope Celes- 
tine to turn his attentiofi to the wants of the Irish, and to appoint a bishop for the super- 
intendence of their infant church. The person chosen for this mission "to the Scots 
believmg in Christ (for so it is specified by the chroniclerlT) was Pilladius, a deacon of 
the Roman church, at whose insUnce St German had been sent by the pope to reclaim 
the erring Britons; and, whatever preachers of the faith, foreign or native, might have 
appeared previously m Ireland, it seems certain that, before this period, no hierarchy had 
been there instituted, but that in PaMadius, the Irish Christians aaw their first bishop. 

For a short period, success appears to have attended his mission ; and a zealous anti- 
Pelagian of that day, in his baste to laud the spiritual triumphs of the pope, prematurely 

♦ u SSif *V. ***** dltclpulum tamen niafiiUnm et dactorem ezereitus.**— £>i«e. ad CtmipUm 
--I«.-TS™"".*."'^"*™.***^"* Pelafianum incurreret, imd adhuc adoleweoa acriiMit ad pareDtea auoa de 
*?r {JTRf %/^****" modum libellorum irea, omni DeumdetJderantt neoeMariaa.**— OflifM«M, Cmtal lUnst, 
«f ih« /rHv intVSi'.?*!!' »*»«■ P»"««« of Gennadiua ba> been rather anaeooanUbly brouftat forward, in proof 
.ntliS- pViriris ISl!?. ° ^ monaitic iMiiiutioDf into Ireland. ** Monaebomm inatiiuta loto fere eeculo 
«ntirmonMir?o I! ,f/iT^*.°''*?'* r||.»«« «« Hibemiam palet ez iiipra allaUa de CaileMio. qui ab ipM adoiea- 
IS a mo^Mterv oS TJ ^^ • ' ul Kribit Genadiue.** But the mere diet of Uie Iridman Oetotiua hdring been 
iJiiSl^ P^ i iMviii."*" • " *««»redly no proof of Uie Introdoetion of monaetie eeubliebmenu into 
I Manifetid,ni^«eyMr^M. 

f Mt^ bi^» ^IJ^aV^ '"™* Maglane Xmttmm apud voe denno reviviaeit 
at ttaSriie I^Si« aJi7dh?irSC?!S^ of Arleajn 1. d.314j and 

IM* 53^8wt« Xcbriallm ^« Jt? JES**!*^ ^^5"*»- of C»««l«. chap, ii.) in the year m 
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annoonced that the new miasionar? to the Britiah iaiea, ** while endeavooring to keep 
Britain Catholic, had made Ireland Christian.'** The reault, however, as regards the 
hitter country, was bj no means so prosperous. The few believers PaJladius found or 
soceeeded in making during his short stay, could ill protect him against the violence of 
the numbers who opposed him ; and, after some unavailing efibrts to obtain a hearing for 
his doctrine, he was forced to fly from the country, leaving behind him no other memorial 
of his labours than the adage traditional among the Irish, that *'not to Palladius but to 
Patrick did God grant the conversion of Ireland." This ill-fated missionary did not live 
to report his failure at Rome; but being driven by a storm on the coast of North Britain, 
there diedftt is said, at Fordun, in the district of Mearns. 

Before entering on an account of St. Patrick's mission, a brief sketch of his life, pro- 
vioos to that period, may be deemed requisite. It will be seen that with him, as perhaps 
with most men who have achieved extraordinary actions, a train of preparation appeara 
to have been laid, from the very outset, for the mighty work he was to accomplish. 
Respecting his birth-place, there has been much difference of opinion ; the prevailing 
notion being that he was bom at Alcluit, now Dunbarton, in North Britain.! it is only, 
however, by a verv forced and false construction of some of the evidence on the subject, 
that any part of Great Britain can be assigned as the birth-place of the Saint; and his 
own Confession, a work of acknowledged genuineness, proves nim to have been a native of 
the old Gallican, or rather Armoric Britain.! The country anciently known by this name 
eomprised the whole of the north-west coasts of Gaul ; and in the territory now called 
Boulogne, St Patrick, it appears, was born. That it was on the Armorican coast he had 
been made captive, in his boyhood, all the writers of his life agree ; and as it is allowed also 
by the same authorities that his fkmily was resident there at the time, there arose a diffi- 
culty as to the cause of their migration thither from the banks of the Clyde, which the 
ftct, apparent from his own statement, that Armorica was actually the place of bis nativity 
disposes of satisfactorily. His family was, as he informs us, respectable, his father having 
held the office of Decurio, or municipal senator ; though, as it appears, he afterwards 
entered into holy orders, and was a deacon. From a passage in the Letter of the Saint 
to Coroticus, it is supposed, and not improbably, that his family may have been of Roman 
origin; and the opinion that his mother, Conchessa, was a native of some part of the 
Gauls, is concurred in by all the old Irish writers. 

The year of his birth has been likewise a subject of much variance and controversy; 
but the calculations most to be relied upon assign it to a. d. 367, which, according to his 
own statement of his having been, at the time when he was made captive, sixteen yean 
of age, brings this latter event to the year 403, a period memorable in Irish history, when 
the monarch Nial of the Nine Hostages, after laying waste the coasts of Great Britain, 
extended his ravages to the maritime districts of GauL 

On being carrira by his captors to Ireland, the young Patrick was purchased, 
as a slave, by a man named Milcho, who lived in that part of Dalaradia which is ^qq* 
now comprised within the county of Antrim. The occupation assigned to him 
was the tending of sheep; and his lonely rambles over the mountain and in the forest are 
described by himself as having been devoted to constant prayer and thoufifht, and to the 
nursing of those deep devotional feelings which, even at that time, he felt strongly stir- 
ring within him. The mountain alluded to by him, as the scene of his meditations, is 
supposed to have been Sliebhmis, as it is now called, in Antrim. At length, after six 
years of servitude, the desire of escaping from bondage arose in his heart; a voice in his 
dreams, he says, told him that he ** was soon to go to his own country," and that a ship 
was ready to convey him. Accordingly, in the seventh year of his slavery, he betook 
himself to flight, and, making his way to the south-western coast of Ireland, was there 

* Et ordinaio Scotia epiieopo, dum Romanain inralam itadet Mmre Catholicam, Aelt «UaM Bartertai 
Chrialianam.— /Voqifr. Lii. emUra CoUaL cap. 41. This Mogalne anoouneaMnt was inaed hf Proiper, in a 
work directed against the semi Pelagians, when tlie true resalt of Palladiu8*s misaion bad not jet reafibed 
him. With respect to the epithet " barbara,*' here applied to Ireland, it is well knows that whatever eouDtry 
did not rorm a part of the ftoman Empire, was, flrom ancient custom, so styled. 

t Dr. O'Connor, who was of this opinion, Ukee also for granted that, as a aative of Alcloid, or Dunbarton, 
St Patrick might have been claimed as Scoto-Irish ; Aleluid having been, as he asserts, the seat of the Irish 
kings in Albany. ** Aleluid, Rupee Cludensls, hodle Dunbarton, qua Aiit regie arz regum Hibernomm Albtr 
Die." He adds:— "Natns est itaqne S. Patricius inter Hibemos in pr»cipuo Hibemorum propugnaeulo in 
Albania." Prol. i. zcviii. This surely, however, is incorrect. The city in question— the Rock of Clyde, as 
it was called— remained in the hands of the BriUsh so late as the days of Bade (1. i. c. IS.;) and it waa, there- 
Ibfe, not for many centuries after the time of St. Patrick that it was taken poesee s ion of by the Scots. 

I Patrem babul Calpomium diaeonum, fllium quondam Potiti prasbyteri, qui fuit in vieo Bonavtm TUir* 
«l«; vUlulam Enon prope haboit nbi capturam dtdi.—Caitfnt. Doctor Lanigan lias shown clearly thatthe 
■iaee here mentioned, Bonnvem. or Bonavem Tabemis, was in Anaoric Oaiu, being the same town as wmt' 
togne-sof.ller in Flesfdy.— ftoe Eeeles. Hist. chap. 9. 

14 
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leoeiTed, with some reluctance, on board a merchant vesBel, which, after a vojrage of 
thtee days, landed him on the coast of Graul.* 

Af\er indulging, for a time, in the society of bis parents and friends, being natu- 
^[J^' rally desirous of retrieving the loss of those years during which he had been left 
^11^ without instruction, he repaired to the celebrated monastery or college of SL 
M^ Martio,t near Tours, where he remained four years, and was, it is believed, 
initiated there in the ecclesiastical state. That his mind dwelt much on recol- 
lections of Ireland, may be concluded from a dream which he represents himself to have 
had about this time, in which a messenger appeared to him, coming as if from Ireland, and 
bearing innumerable letters, on one of which were written these words, " The Voice of 
the Irish.*' At the same moment, he fancied that he could bear the voices of persons 
from the wood of Foclat, near the Western Sea, crying out, as if with one voice, '* We 
entreat thee, holy youth, to come and walk still among us." — **I was greatly affected in 
my heart,'* adds the Saint, in describing this dream, ** and could read no farther ; I then 
awoke."! In these natural workings of a warm and pious imagination, described by 
himself thus simply, — so unlike the prodigies and miracles with which most of the legends 
of his life abound, — we see what a hold tlie remembrance of Ireland had taken of his 
youthful fancy, and how fondly he already contemplated some holy work in her service. 

At the time when this vision occurred, St Patrick was about thirty vears old, and it 
was shortly after, we are told, that he placed himself under the spiritual direction of St. 
German of Auxerre, a man of distinguisiied reputation, in those times, both as a civilian 
and an ecclesiastic From this peri^, there is no very accurate account of the Saint's 
studies or transactions, till, in the year 429, we find him accompanying St. German and 
Lupus, in their expedition to Britain, for the purpose of eradicating from that country the 
growing errors of Pelaeianism. Nine years of this interval he is said to have passed in 
an island, or islands, of the Tuscan Sea ; and the conjecture that L6rins was the place of 
his retreat seems, notwithstanding the slight geographical difficulty, by no means impro- 
bable. There had been recently a monastery established in that island, which became 
afterwards celebrated for the number of holy and learned persons whom it had produced ; 
nor could the destined apostle have chosen for himself a retreat more calculated to nurse 
the solemn enthusiasm which such a mission required than among the pious and contem- 
plative Solitaries of the small isle of L6rins. 

The attention of Rome being at this time directed to the state of Christianity among 
the Irish,— most probably by the reports on that subject received from the British mission- 
aries,— -it was resolved by Celestine to send a bishop to that country, and Palladius was, 
as we have seen, the person appointed. The peculiar circumstances which fitted St. 
Patrick to take part in such a mission, and probably his own expressed wishes to tliat 
effect, induced St. German to send him to Rome with recommendations to the Holy 
Father. But, before his arrival, Palladius had departed for Ireland, and the hope- 
^^ ' lees result of his mission has already been related. Immediately on the death of 
this bishop, two or three of his disciples set out to announce the event to his suc- 
cessor Sl Patrick, who was then on his way through Gaul. Having had himself conse- 
crated bishop at £boria, a town in the north-west of that country, the Saint proceeded on 
his course to the scene of his labours; and, resting but a short time in Britaiu,§ arrived in 
Ireland, as the Irish Annals inform us, in tho first year of the pontificate of Sextus the 
Third. 

„ His first landing appears to have been on the shore of Dublin: or, as it is de- 

482. ^^^^^^^ ** ^^® celebrated port of the territory of the Evoleni," by which is supposed 

to have been meant the " portus Eblanorum*' of Ptolemy, the present harbour ot 

Dublin. After meeting with a repulse, at this and some other places in Leinster, the 

* It is said in aome of the lives of St. Patricic, that there was a law in rreland, according to which slaves 
should l»eeoine free in the seventh year, and that it was uoder tjiis law be gained his liberty. The same 
writers add. that this was coRformable to the practice of tlie Hebrews— more Hebr«onun.— (Lcvii. xxv. 40, 
Bee on this point. Dr. Lanigan chap. iv. note 43. 

m-^ Jl**? monatiic insiiiuiioii, saj's B^abillon, watf introduced "in Uiberniam inaulam per S. Patridum, S. 
Martini diftcipulum/* 

1 The following is the Saint*s description of Uiis dream in Jiis own homely Latin:— £t ibi scilicet vidi in 

jrlsu. nocte, virum venientem quasi da Hiberione. cui nomen Victoriciu8..cttm episiulis innumerabilibus. et 

dedit mihi u nam ex illis ei legi princjipium epistuin continentfm Vox lliberionacum. Et dum recitabam 

dSl*?!llI« !?''i Putabam ipro ipomento audlre vocem ipeurum gui eiapt juzta sylvan Pocluli. que est 

i^ET.i?. fJ.if ""if." ?i *^^ exclainaverunt quasi ex uno ore, Rogamus te, sancte puer, ut venias et adhuc 

"J n frjil ««r!5fl. i V "« conpuncius sum corde, et amplius jion potui legere : et sic ezpergefactus sum/' 

««%£SJnf..Mr.m?:.«! «'*"*!" v*«l«Jo Britain, he is supposed to (lave preached in CornwalT •* By peristiog 

i^S th? i^iJi r« w.^.h^wi;?'' ^^ Bnions of Cornwall drew the attention of Bt. Patrick this wVy. who, 

SSli h? u —H ?n JLiS K^m'J companions, halted a little on his way to Iceland oo the aboraa of Corawall, 

II?. iu^/.rS.5in^ J iT-iil\^^ S' German waa in Cornwall at this time, I cannot 

Sfl^U?.^.Eiri.«..m^^^^ ^t'lck 18 said, -ad pr^toeptorem 

ui!^*^B^^^ZSk7^Si!' ■**"? Jrttannoa in partibua Comabte et Cambric •Uqaandluaubti- 
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Saint, toziocw, we are told, to visit the haunts of his youth, to see his old master Milcho. 
and endeavour to convert him to the faith, steered his course for East Ulster, and arrived 
with his companions at a port near Strangford, in the district now called the barony of 
Lecale. Here, on landing and proceeding a short way up the country, they were met 
by a herdsman, in the service of the lord of the district, who, supposing them to be sea- 
robbers or pirates, hastened to alarm the whole household. In a moment, the roaster 
himself, whose name was Diclio, made his appearance, attended by a number of armed 
followers, and threatening the destruction to the intruders. But on seeing St Patrick, 
80 much struck was the rude chief with the calm sanctity of his aspect, that the uplifted 
weapon was suspended, and he at once invited the whole of the party to his dwelling. — 
The impression which the looks of the Saint had made, his Christian eloquence but 
served to deepen and confirm ; and not merely the pagan lord himself, but all his family 
became converts. 

In an humble barn belonging to this chief, which was ever aAer called Sabhul Padruic, 
or Patricks Barn, the Saint celebrated divine worship; and we shall find that this spot, 
consecrated by his first spiritual triumph, continued to the last his most favourite and most 
frequented retreat 

Desirous of visiting his former abode, and seeing that mountain where he had so often 
prated in the time of his bondage, he set out for the residence of his master Milcho, 
which appears to have been situated in the valley of Arcuil, in that district of Dalaradia 
Inhabited by the Cruthcne, or Irish Picts. Whatever might have been his hope of efl^ect- 
ing the conversion of his old master, he was doomed to meet with disappomtment; as 
Milcho, fixed and inveterate in his heathenism, on hearing of the approach of his holy 
visiter, refused to receive or see him. 

Afler remaining some time in Down, to which county he had returned from Dalaradia, 
St. Patrick prepared, on the approach of Eoster, to risk the bold, and as it proved, politic 
step of celebrating that great Christian festival in the very neighbourhood of Tara, where 
the Princes aad States of the whole kingdom were to be about that time assembled.— 
Taking leave of his new friend Dicho, he set sail with his companions, and steering 
southwards arrived at the harbour, now called Colp, at the mouth of the Boyoe. There 
leaviujg his boat, he proceeded with bis party to the Plain of Preg, in which the ancient 
city of Tara was situated. In the course of his journey, a youth of family whom he 
baptized, and to whom on account of the kindly qualities of his nature, he gave the name 
of Benignus, conceived such an affection for him as to insist on being the companion of 
his way. This enthusiastic youth became aflcrwards one of his most favourite disciples, 
and, on his death, succeeded him as bishop of Armagh. 

On their arrival at Slane, the Saint and his companions pitched their tents for the night, 
and as it was the eve of the festival of Easter, lighted at night-fall the paschol fire.* It hap- 
pened that, on the same evening, the monarch Leogaire and the assembled princes were, 
according to custom, celebrating the pagan festival of La Bealtinne;! and as it was a law that 
no fires should be lighted on that night, till the great pile in the palace of Tara was kindled, 
the paschal fire of St Patrick, on being seen from the heights of Tara, before that of 
the monarch, excited the wonder of all assembled. To the angry inquiries of Leogaire, 
demanding who could have dared to violate thus the law, his Magi or Druids are said to 
have made answer: — **This fire, which has now been kindled before our eyes, unless 
extinguished this very night, will never be extinguished throughout all time. Moreover, it 
will tower above all the fires of our ancient rites, and he who lights it will ere long scatter 
your kingdom."J Surprised and indignant, the monarch instantly despatched messengers 
to summon the offender to his presence; the princes seated themselves in a circle upon 
the grass to receive him ; and, on his arrival, one alone among them, Here, the son of Degc^ 
impressed with reverence by the stranger's appearance, stood up to salute him. 

That they heard with complacency, however, his account of the objects of his mission, 
appears from his preaching at the palace of Tara, on the following day, in the pre- 
sence of the king and the StatesGeneral, and maintaining an argument against the 
most learned of the Druids, in which the victory was on his side. It is recorded, that the only 

• " According to the ancient, as well as the modern ecclesiastical liturgy, fire was to be struck and lighted up, 
with solemn prayers and ceremonies, on EHster Eve, which fire was to be kept burning in the church lampa 
till the eve of Good Friday in the ensuing year.**— Afi/ii«r'« Inqnirf, Sec. 

t " Anciently, their limes of repast were for the most part in the evening; from which custom that solemn 
ftast at which Laotair, King of Ireland, entertained all the orders of the kingdom at Tarah ann. 455, is in 
Ibe Ulster annals called the Coena Trmrtc. tlie supper of Tarah; and it is remarkab'e that from this supper 
historians have fixed an era for the latter part of the tiroes of that monarch's administration.*'— IF«r«*« 

t Hie ignis quem videmus, ni«i extioctus fueril hac nocte. non exlinguetur in cturnum ; insuper eloinBea 
iffMs noetrv consuetidinis super ezceUei; elille qui incandil ilium, regnum luum diiaipabit.— Prs^iu. «. 
P«lric Ftta, lib. i. c. 35. 
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penon wbo, upon thui occawan, rose to welcome him was the arch-poet Dubtach, who 
MCtme hb convert on that very daj, and devoted, thenceforth, his poetical talents to 
leligious sobjecti alone.* The monarch himself, too, while listening to the words of the 
apostle, is said to have exclaimed to his surrounding nobles, **It is better that I should 
believe than die ;** — and appalled by the awful denouncementi of the preacher, to have at 
once prdfessed himself Christian. 

There seems little doubt that the king Leogaire, with that spirit of tolerance which 
then pervaded all ranks, and so singularly smoothed the way to the reception of the 
Gospel in Ireland, gave full leave to the Saint to promulgate his new creed to the people, 
on condition of his not infringing the laws or peace of the kingdom. But that either 
himself, or his queen, had enlist^ among the converts, there appears strong reason to 
question. In adducing instances of the great success with which God had blessed his 
mission, the Saint makes mention of the sons and daughters of men of rank, who, he 
boasts, had embraced the faith; but, with respect to the conversion of the king or queen, 
he maintains a total silence. It has been, indeed, in the higher regions of society that, 
from the very commencement of Christianity, its light has always encountered the most 
resisting medium; and, it is plain, from the narrative of St. Patrick, that, while he found 
the people everywhere docile listeners, his success with the upper or dominant caste 
was comparatively slow and limited ; nor does it appear that, so late as the time when he 
wrote his Confession, the greater part of the kings and princes were yet converted. 

Among the females however, even of this highest class, the lessons of peacQ and 
humility which he inculcated were always hailed with welcome; and he describes one 
■oble young Scotie lady, whom he had baptized, as ** blessed and most beautiful.**t ^o the 
list of his royal female converts are to be added the sisters Ethnea and Fethlimia, daughters 
of the king Leogaire; whom he had the good fortune to meet with, in the course of a 
journey over the plain of Connaught, under circumstances full of what may be called the 
poesy of real life. 

It was natural that the dream of '^the Voice of the Irish,** by which his imagination 
had many years before been haunted, should now, in the midst of events so exciting and 
gratifying, recur vividly to his mind ; and we are told, accordingly,! that a wish to visit 
once more the scene of*^ that vision, — to behold the wood, beside the Western Sm, from 
whence the voices appeared to come, — concurred with other more important objects to 
induce him to undertake this journey westwards. Resting fbr the night, on his way, at a 
fountain in the neighbourhood of the royal residence, drnaclian himself and his com- 
panions had bepfun, at day-break, to chant their morning service, when the two young 
princesses commg to the fountain, at this early hour, to bathe, were surprised bv the 
appearance of a group of venerable persons all clothed in white garments and holding 
books in their handa On their inquiring who the strangers were, and to what class of 
beings they belonged, whether celestial, eriel,or terrestrial, St Patrick availed himself of 
the opportunity thus furnished of instructing them in the nature of the true God ; and 
while answering their simple snd eager questions ss to where the God be worshipped 
dwelt, whether in heaven or on the earth, on mountains or in valleys, in the sea or in 
rivers, contrived to explain to them the leading truths of the Christian religion. De- 
lighted with his discourse, the royal sisters declared their willingness to conform to anv 
course of life that would render them acceptable to such a God as he announced; and, 
being then baptized by the holy stranger, at the fountain, became in a short time after 
consecrated virgins of the church.} 

The Saint had, previously to his leaving Meath, attended the celebration of the Tal- 
linn Grames, and taking advanUge of the vast multitudes there assembled to forward his 
mightv work of conversion. In the course of this journey, likewise, to Connauffht, he 
turned aside a little from the direct road, to visit that frightful haunt of cruelty and super- 
stition, the Plain of Slaughter, in the county of Leitrim, where, from time immemorial, 
had stood the Druidical idol Crom-Cruach, called sometimes also Cean Groith, or Head 
of the Son. This image, to which, as to Moloch of old, young children were ofiered 
np in sacrifice, had been an object of worship, we are told, with every successive colony 
by which the island had been conquered. For Sl Patrick, however, was reserved the 

* Carmint que qatndam peref it In Itudem fklMrnm deoram Jam in aaam neUorum mataai et linfuam 
poamata clariora compotuit In laudem Omnipoientlt.— JjKcttjt. 

Some writinffi under the name of tbii poet are to be found in the Irish eonectiona. " An elegant hjmn 
Af hia, faayii Bf r. 0*Reilly) addreaied to the Almiffhtv, ia preMrved in the Ftellre Aenguia,* or Aecoant of the 
FHaUvalf of the Church, written by Anaua Oeile-De, in the latter end of the eighth century.** Then ia alao in 
the book of Righta a very old poem attributed to him.in which he thna aaaerta the aupfemacy of hia art:— **Tlwra 
ia BO right of vwitaUon or beadahip (superiority) over the truly learned poet.**— 7V«u. Jherit^'CtlL Btekta. 

t Bt aUam ana benedicta 8cotta« geniUva, nobilif , pukhairiaa, ad olu erat quam ego bsBttanvL— GP^bf. 

I IboeliB, cap. iv. ^ ^^ ^^ 

{ Uvea of 8i. Patrick. Probua, TriparUte. kc. 
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flaij ctf destroying both idol and worship; and a large church was now erected by hioi 
10 toe place where these monstrous rites bad been so Ion? solemnized.'*' 

His sfiiritoal labours, in the West of Ireland, are all detailed with a fond minuteness 
hf bis biographers, and exhibit, with little exception, the very same flow of triumphant 
success which marked his progress from the beginning. Baptizing multitudes wherever 
be went, providing churches for the congregations thus formed, and ordaining priests 
ftocn among his disciples, to watch over them, — his only rest from these various cares was 
during a part of the Lent season, when retiring alone to the heights of Mount £agle,t or, 
as it has been since called, the Mountain of St. Patrick, he there devoted himself, for a 
time, to fasting and solitary prayer. While thus occupied, the various seafowl and birds 
of prej that would naturally be attracted to the spot, by the sight of a living creature in 
BO solitary a place,| were transformed, by the fancy of the superstitious, into flocks of 
demons which came to tempt and disturb the holy man from his devotions. After this 
interval of seclusion, he proceeded northwards to the country then called Tiramalgaidb, 
the modem barony of Tyrawley. 

He was now in the neighbourhood of the wood of Foclut, near the Ocean, from whence 
the voices of the Irish had called to him in his dream; and, whether good fortune alone 
was concerned in efiectinff the accomplishment of the omen, or, as is most likely, the 
thought that he was specially appointed to this place gave fresh impulse to his zeal, the 
signal success which actually attended his mission in this district sufficiently justified any 
reliance he might have placed upon the dream. Arriving soon afler the death of the 
king of that territory, ano at the moment when his seven sons, having just terminated a dis- 
pute concerning the succession, were, together with a great multitude of people, col- 
lected on the occasion, St Patrick repaired to the assembly, and, by his preaching, 
brought over to the faith of Christ not only the seven princes, including the new king, 
but also twelve thousand persons more, all of whom he soon af\er baptized. It is supposed 
that to these western regions of Ireland the Saint alludes, in his Confession, where he 
stated that he had visited remote districts where no missionary had been before ; — an as- 
sertion important, as plainly implying that, in the more accessible parts of the country, 
Christianity bad, before his time, been preached and practised. 

From this period, through the remainder of his truly wonder-working career, the re- 
cords of his transactions present but little variety ; his visits to Leinster, Ulster, and Mun- 
ter being but repetitions of the course of success we have been contemplating,— -a 
continuation of tiie same ardour, activity, and self-devotion on the part of the missionary 
himself, and the same intelligence, susceptibility, and teachableness on the part of most 
of his hearers. 

Notwithstanding, however, the docile and devotional spirit which he found everywhere, 
among the lower classes, and the singular forbearance with which, amon^ the highest, 
even the rejecters of his doctrine tolerated his preaching it, yet that his life was some- 
times in danger appears from his own statements ; and an instance or two are mentioned 
by his bio^aphers, where the peril must have been imminent} On one of these occasions 
he was indebted fbt his life to the generosity of his charioteer, Odran; who, hearing of the 
intention of a desperate chieftain, named Failge, to attack the Saint when on bis way mrough 
the King's County, contrived, under the pretence of being fatigued, to induce his master to 
'take the driver's seat, and so, being mistaken for St Patrick, received the lance of the 
assassin in his stead. || The death of this charioteer is made more memorable by the re- 

* Wben we bear of Charchef erected by St. Pttrick, very many of which were certainly of much later fbao> 
datlou, we are not to anderetand eueh edifloes aa are to called in oar daye, bat humble buildings made of 
burdlea or waitlea, clay and thatch, according to the ancient ftahion of Ireland, and which could be put to- 
gether in a very short time.**— LotK^an. chap. v. note 74. 

t Crmmekmt^khU, einoe called Cnuek PUdruic, (Croagh Patrick, in Mayo) that ia the heap or moontaln of 
St. Patrick. 

t ** Mullitttdo avinm venit drea ilium, ita ut non pooeet videre fiiciem coBli et term ac maris propter avee. 

** Joeelin is the only biographer of St. Patrick that has spoken of the eipulsion by him of serpents and other 
venomous creatures ttom ueUnd. From his book this story made its way into other tracts, and even into eome 
breviaries. Had such a wonderflil circumstance really occurred, it would hare been recorded in our Annals 
and other works long before Jocelin*s time.**— /unn^an, EuieriatL HisL chap. ▼. note 106. The learned OM- 
gan, in exposing the weakness of this story, alleges, that in the most ancient documents of Irish history, 
there is not the least allusion to venomous animals having ever been found in this country. 

$ In his Confession, the Saint makes mention of the sunerinn of himself and followers, and of " the pre* 
cautions he took against giving occasion to a general persecution, using, among other means, that of making 
preaenu to the unconverted kings, some of whom, however, while obstinate themselves, allowed their sons to 
follow him :— " Interim prcmia,^* he says, "dabam regibus proter quod dabcun mereedem flUiis ipsoram qui 
■Mcum ambulant, et nihil oomprehendenint me cum comitibus meis." 

I Among the specimens of Irish manoaeripts given by Astle, there is one from a tract relating to this event :— 
** This spadmen,** saya the writer, ** ia taken IVom an ancient manuscript of two tracts, relating to the oM 
mnnicliMl laws of Ireland. The flrsi eonUina the trial of Enna, brother of Laog arius. chief king of Ireland, 
Ibr the nrardnr of OnUae (Odran) chariot driver to BL Fauiek, htfbm Dnnplhac, (Dvbtneb) the kinf *8 cUtf 
bard, and tht aaataneo pawad Uwnoa, ahoat tht year 430.** 
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mtrkable circnmstanee, that he is the only martyr on record who, in the course of this 
peaceful crusade in Ireland, fell a victim by the hands of an Irishman. On another occa- 
sion, while visiting Lecale, the scene of his earliest labours, a design was formed against 
hia life by the captain of a band of robbers, which he not only baffled by his intrepidity 
and presence of mind, but succeeded in converting the repentant bandit into a believer. 
Full of compunction, this man, whose name was Afaccaldus, demanded of St. Patrick 
what form of penance he ought to undergo for his crimes; and the nature of the task 
which the Saint imposed upon him is highly characteristic of the enterprising cast of his 
own mind. The penitent was to depart from Ireland immediately; to trust himself, 
atone, to the waves, in a leathern boat, and taking with him nothing but a coarse garment, 
land on the first shore to which the wind might bear him, and there devote himself to the 
service of God. This command was obeyed ; and it is added that, waAed by the wind to the 
lale of Man, Maccaldus found there two holy bishops, by whom he was most kindly re- 
ceived, and who directed him in his penitential works with so much spiritual advantage, that 
he succeeded them in the bishopric of the island, and became renowned for his sanctity. 

The most active foes St. Patrick had to encounter were to be found naturally among 
those Magi or Druids, who saw in the system he was introducing the downfall of their 
own religion and power. An attempt made against his life, shortly before his grand 
work of conversion in Tyrawley, is said to have originated among that priesthood, and to 
have been averted only by the interference of one of the convert prince& Among the 
civil class of the Literati, however, his holy cause found some devoted allies. It has been 
already seen that the arch-poet Dubtatch became very early a convert ; and we find the 
Saint, in the course of a journey through Leinstcr, paying a visit to this bard^s residence, 
in Hy-Kinsellagli, and consulting with him upon matters relating to the faith. The arch- 
poet*s disciple, too, Fiech, was here admitted to holy orders hy St. Patrick, and, becoming 
afterwards bishop of Sletty, lefl behiud him a name as distinguished for piety as for 
learning. 

The event, in consequence of which the Saint addressed his indignant letter to Coroticus, 
the only authentic writing, besides the Confession, we have from his hand, is supposed to 
have taken place during his stay on the Munster coast, about the year 450."' A British 
prince, named Coroticus, who, though professing to be a Christian, was not the less, as 
appears from his conduct, a pirate and persecutor, had landed witii a party of armed fol- 
lowers, while Saint Patrick was on the coast, and set about plundering a large district 
in which, on the very day before, the Saint had baptized and confirmed a vast number of 
converts.! Having murdered several of these persons, the pirates carried ofi^a considera- 
ble number of captives, and then sold them as slaves to the Pictsand Scots, who were at that 
time engaged in their last joint excursion into Britain. A letter despatched by the Saint to 
tlie marauders, requesting them to restore the baptized captives, and part of the booty, 
having been treated by them with contumely, he found himself under the necessity of 
forthwith issuing the solemn epistle which has come down to us, in which, denouncing 
Coroticus and his followers as robbers and murderers, he, in his capacity of "Bishop es- 
tablished in Ireland," declares them to be excommunicated. 

Having now preached through all the provinces, and filled the greater part of the 
island with Christians and with churches, St. Patrick saw that the fit period was now 
arrived for the consolidation of the extensive hierarchy he had thus constructed, by the 
establishment of a metropolitical see. In selecting the district of Macha for the seat of 
the primacy, he was influenced, doubtless, by the associations connected with that place, 
as an ancient royal residence, — the celebrated Palace of £mania having stood formerly 
in the neighbourhood of the eminence upon which Ardmacha, or Armagh, ailerwards rose. 
The time of the foundation of this see by St. Patrick has been variously stated; but the 
opinion of those who place it late in his career, besides being equally borne out by 
evidence, seems by far the most consonant with reason ; as it is not probable that he 
would have set about establishing a metropolitical see for all Ireland, until be had visited 
the various provinces, ascertained the progress of the Gospel in each, and regulated 
accordingly their ecclesiastical concerns. It may be remarked, that Ware and other 
writers, who give to this see the designation of archiepiscopal, and style St Patrick an 
archbishop, have been guilty of a slight anachronism ; as it was not till the bciginning of 

• In the clironology ofthecvpntsof St. Patrick's life, I have throughout followed Dr. Lanigan, than whom, 
in all refpects, there cannot be a more industrious or trustworthy guide. 

t " De sanguine innocentium Christainorum.quns ego innumeroaDeo genui, atque in Christoconfiroiavi. 
potteradie quachnsnia neophyti in veste Candida flagrabat in flronte ipnrum.**— Coji/es#. 

•• Wehave hero, in a few words," says Dr. I^nigan, '^an exact description of the ancient discipline, according 
to which the sacrament of conflrination or chrism used to he administered immediately after bapUam by the 
biahom in caae he were the bapUzer or present on the occaaion. We aee also the garment of the newly bap- 
tised.*' 
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the eighth century that the title of archbishop was known in Ireland. It was, indeed, in 
all countries a term of rather late adoption,-^St. Atbanasius being, I rather think, the 
first writer in whose works it is found. 

The see of Armagh being now established, and the great bulk of the nation won over 
to the faith, St Patrick, resting in the midst of the spiritual creation he had called up 
round him, passed the remainder of his days between Armagh and his favourite retreat, 
at Sabhul, in the barony of Lecale, — that spot which had witnessed the first dawn of his 
apostolical career, and now shared in the calm glories which surrounded its setting. 
Among the many obvious fables with which even the best of the ancient /ecords of his 
life abound, is to be reckoned the account of his journey to Rome, af\er the foundation of 
Armagh, with the view of obtaining, as is alleged, from the pope, a confirmation of its 
metropolitical privileges, and also of procuring a supply of relics. This story, invented, 
it is plain, to dignify and lend a lustre to some relics shown in later times at Armagh, is 
wholly at variance with the Sainfs written testimony, which proves him constantly to 
have remained in Ireland, from the time when he commenced his mission in the barony 
of Lecale, to the last day of his life. In the document hero referred to, which was writ- 
ten afler the foundation of Armagh, he declares expressly that the Lord " had com- 
manded him to come among the Irish, and to stay with them for the remainder of his 
life." 

Among the last proceedings recorded of him, he is said to have held some synods at 
Armagh, in which canons were decreed, and ecclesiastical matters regulated. Of the 
canons attributed to these early Synods, there are some pronounced to be of a much later 
date, while of others the authenticity has been, by high and critical authority, admitted.* 
The impression that his death was too far distant, appears to have been strong on the 
Saint's mind when he wrote his Confession, the chief object of which was, to inform his 
relatives, and others in foreign nations, of the redeeming change which God, through his 
ministry, had worked in the minds of the Irish. With this view it was that he wrote his 
parting communication in Latin, though fully aware, as he himself acknowledges, how 
rude and imperfect was his mode of expressing himself in that tongue, from the constant 
habit he had been in, for so many years, of speaking no language but Irish. 

In his retreat at Sabhul, the venerable Saint was seized with bis last illness. . _ 
Perceiving that death was near at hand, and wishing that Armagh, as the seat ^^' 
of his, own peculiar see, should be the resting-place of his remains, he set out to 
reach that spot; but feeling, on his way, some inward warnings, which the fancy of tradi- 
tion has converted in the voice of an angel, commanding him to return to Sabhul, as the 
place appointed for his last hour, he went back to that retreat, and there, about a week 
afler, died, on the 17th of March, a. d. 465, having then reached, according to the most 
consistent hypothesis on the subject, his seventy-eighth year. No sooner had the news 
spread throughout Ireland that the great apostle was no more, than the clergy flocked 
from all quarters to Sabhul, to assist in solemnizing his obsequies; and as every bishop, 
or priest, according as he arrived, felt naturally anxious to join in honouring the dead by 
the celebration of the holy mysteries, the rites were continued without interruption 
through day and night To psalmody and the chanting of hymns the hours of the night 
were all devoted; and so great was the pomp, and the profusion of torches kept constant- 
ly burning, that, as those who describe the scene express it, darkness was dispelled, and 
the whole time appeared to be one constant day. 

In the choice of a successor to the see there could be no delay nor difficulty, as the 
eyes of the Saint himself, and of all who were interested in the appointment, had long 
been fixed on his disciple Benignus, as the person destined to succeed him. It was 
remembered that he had, in speaking of this disciple when but a boy, said, in the lan- 
guage rather of prophecy than of appointment "He will be the heir of my power.*' 
Some writers even assert that the see was resigned by him to Benignus soon after the 
foundation ofArmngh. But there appear little grounds for this assertion, and, accord- 
ing to the most consistent accounts, Benignus did not become bishop of Armagh till afler 
St Patrick's death. 

Besides the natives of Ireland contemporary with our Saint, of whom, in this sketch of 
his life, some notice has been taken, there were also other distinguished Irishmen, of tlie 
same period, whom it would not bo right to pass over in silence. Among the names, 
next to that of the apostle himself, illustrious, are those of Ailbe, "another Patrick," as 
he was fondly styled, the pious Declan, and Ibar; all disciples of St Patrick, and all 

* Several of these canons appear to have been drawn up ai a time when Paganisni was not yet extinct in 
Ireland. Thus, among the canons of the synod of Patrick, Auzilius, and Easerninus. the eighth begins 
Uias.->" Clericus si ^ttognuiU in Ecclesiaia recipl non licet ;** and in the fourteenth, ** Chrlstianua qal . . 
more QnMHum ad aruspicem rocnverit." 
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w| ^ M arfmiUve Athan of the Irish church. To Secundinui^ the fint bishop»* 
*Yiiiii who died in Ifeland (▲. d. 448,} if aUributed a Latin poem or hymn in 
rLiwr ot Si. Patrick, in which the Saint ii mentioned as still alive, and of whose 
MrtfcMUcity some able critics have seen no reason whatever to doabtf There is also 
nnjlUff hymn* upon the same subject, in the Irish language, said to have been written 
V VWeh, the disciple of the poet Dobdacht, but which, though very ancient, is evidently 
5» mduction of a somewhat later period. 

While these pious persons were, m wajrs much more eflfective than by the composi- 
tisQ of such dry, metrical legends, advancing the Christian cause in Ireland, a fiir loflier 
Aightofsacrea 8on|r was,at the same time, adventured by an Irish writer abroad, the 
poet Shiel, or (as his name is Latinized) Sedulius,| who flourished in this century,} and, 
among other writing of acknowledged merit, was the author of a spirited Iambic poem 
■poD the lifeof Chnst, from which the Catholic church has selected some of her most 
bsanliful hymnal] 



CHAPTER XL 



STATE OF THE SCOTS IN BRITAIN — PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Ir has been seen, from the letter of St Patrick to Coroticus, that, so late as the middle 

of tho fiflh century, the incursions of the Plots and Scots into the territories of the Britons 

had not yet been discontinuod. About the commencement of the same century, 

tj^' Britain had ceased to form a portion of the Roman empire ; the separation accord- 

^^* ing to some opinioos, having been voluntary on the part of Britain,ir while far 

more obviously it is to be accounted for by the enfeebled state of the Roman power, which 

rendered the occupation of so remote a province no longer practicable. How little pre- 

E&red were the Britons themselves for independence, at this period, appears from the 
eiplcssness of their struggle against the agressions of their neighbcHirs, and the piteous 
entreaties for aid so often addressed by them to Rome; while the prompt attention, as 
far as the resources of the sinking empire would odmit, which these appeals generally 

• Tbia bishop wu MDt. in the year 439, together with two others, to aid St. Patrick in his mission ; as 
we And thus recorded in the Annals of Inisfkllen:— "Secundinus et Auziliarias (Auxilias,) et Esaerninns 
mittuntur in auzilium Patricii, nee tamen tenuerant apostolatum. nisi Patricius aolus.** 

f ■' 1 And no reason,** says Dr. Lanigan, " for not considering it a genuine work ofBacnndioas.** 

The strophes of this hymn, consisting each of four lines, begin with tlie letters of the alphabet ; the first 
Btroprito commencing, " Audite omnes amantes Deum ; and the last, ** Zona Domini pnseinctus.*' 

X There has been some controversy respecting our claims to this poet, who it la alleged, has been con- 
founded with another writer, of the same name, in the ninth century, universally admitted to have been an 
Irishman. The reader will find the question sifted, with his usual industry, by Bayle (art dedulius.) Among 
the numerous authorities cited by iJsber, in fkvour of our claim to this poet, the title prefixed to a work 

Knerally attributed to him (Annotations on Paul's Epistles,) would seem decisive of the qaestion :— *' Bedulli 
oti Hybcrniensis in omnes Epistolas Pauli CollecUiteuni.*' The name, dedulius, too, written in Irish 
Biedhuil. and said to be the same as Shiel. is one peculiar, we are told, to Ireland, no instance of its use 
being found in any other country. By English scholars, it will, I ftar. be thought another strong Irish 
characteristic of this poet, that be sometimes erred in pnMody. ** Dictio Sedulii,** says Borrichius, ** ftcilia, 
ingeniosa. numerosa. perspicua,sic satis munda— si excipias prosodica qundam delicta.**— I>i««crtat de Poet. 

In prai«ing the Paschale Opus of Sedulius, pope Gelasius had described it as written ** heroicis ▼ersibas ;** 
but, by an unlucky clerical error, the word ** bereticis*' was in the course of time, aubetituted fbr ** heroicis.** 
which brought our Irish poet into much disgrace at Rome, and led some canonists, it is said, to the wise 
decision. ** Omnia puemata ene heretica.** 

$ Not content with the honour of contributing, thus early, so great an ornament to foreign literature, 
iome of our writers have represented Sedulius as producing his poems in Ireland ; and referred to his 
classical knowledge as evidence of the state of literature in that country. Thus 0*Halloran :— " That poetry 
was passionatoly culiivnted in our schools, and classical poetry too, I have but to rafbr to the writings of 
the (kroous Sedulius "—Vol. iii. chap. 7. Even Mr. D'Alton baa allowed himaelf to be tempted by bis seal 
Ibr Ireland into an encouragement of the same delusion. ** The treasurea of Rmnan lore,'* he says, **were 
profitably spread over the country: the writings of Sedulius testily that claaaic poetry was eultivated at a 
vary «arly period in Ireland.*' 

I The Paschale Opus of Sedulius is in heroic metre, and extended through five hooka. Hia Iambic Hymn, 
which has been unaccounubly omitted by Usher, in his Sylloge, oommenoea thus,— 

*' A aolis ortus cardine. 
Ad usque terns limitem.** 

* Dr. Lingard has followed Gibbon in asserting, on no other aatbority than a few worda of Zoafmns. that 
the Britons at this time voluntarily threw off their allegiance. Bat the fixte of eridenee. oa wen oa of pro- 
bability, is all opposed to such a supposition. 
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receivad, proves the reluctance with which the connexion was then severed to have been 
rootiiaJ. 

lo consequence of their urgent solicitations to Honorius, that emperor despatched to 
the aid of the Britons a single legion, which for a time, suspended the attacks of their 
iovaders; but no sooner was this legion withdrawn for the protection of Gaul, than again 
the Scots and Picts, breaking through the now unregarded wall of Severus, or else sail- 
ing around the ends, carried their ravages into the very heart of Britain. Once more, the 
interference of the Romans succeeded in turning aside this scourge. Ambassadors, sent 
from the sufiering province to Valenlinian, and appearing before him, as is said, with 
their garments rent, and sand strewed over their heads,* so far excited the emperor*s 
pity, that a last efibrt was made for them, and a force under the command of Gallio of Ra* 
vena, despatched seasonably to their relief. As in all the preceding cases, however, the 
interposition was but temporary. The Roman general, summoned away, with the wholo of 
his force, to repress rebellion in Africa, announced to the Britons that they must thencefor* 
ward look to their own defence ; and, from that period, the imperial protection was entirely 
withdrawn from the island. No sooner had the Romans taken their departure than the 
work of rapine recommenced; and, as the historian of these Devastations expresses it» 
**/bul droves of Picts and Scots emerged from out their currachs, just as, when the sun 
is at his burning height, dark battalions of reptiles are seen to crawl from out their eartb- 
bole&'*f Both in this writer and in Bede we find the most frightful representations of 
the state of misei^ to which the Britains were now reduced by the ** anniversary** visita- 
tions of their 8poilers.| 

From the period of GalIio*s command, during which was erected, between the 
Solway and Tyne, the last and most important of all the Roman walls, we hear no ^^ 
more of the sufferings of the Britons till the time when Sl Patrick addressed his ^^ 
letter to Coroticus, and when that last great irruption of the Picts and Scots, took places 
which drove the Britons at length, in their despair, to invoke the perilous protection of 
the Saxona It was in the extremity to which they had then found themselves reduced, 
that, looking again to the Romans, they addressed to ^tius, the popular captain of the 
day, that memorable letter inscribed " The Groans of the Britona'* But the standard of 
Attila was then advancing towards Gaul, and all the force of the empire was summoned 
to oppose his progress. Rome, prodigal so long of her strength to others, now trembled 
far her own safety ; and the ravagers of Britain were, accordingly left to enjoy their 
prey undisturbed. 

By the arrival of the Saxons, the balance of fortune was soon turned the other way ; 
and the Scots and Picts brcame, in their turn, the vanquished. To the unhappy Britons^ 
however, this success brought but a change of evils; as their treacherous allies, having 
first helped them to expel the Scots and Picts, then made use of the latter, as auxiliaries^ 
to crush and subjurrate the Britons. In all these transactions it is to be remembered 
that under the general name of Scots are comprehended not merely the descendants of 
the Irish colony, long settled in North Britain, but also the native Scots of Ireland them- 
selves, who were equally concerned in most of these expeditions; and who, however con- 
temptuously, as we have seen, Gildas has affected to speak of their currachs, had already 
fitted out two naval armaments sufficiently notorious to be commemorated by the ^reat 
poet of Rome*s latter dava The share taken by the Irish, in these irruptions intoBritaiOt 
is noticed frequently both by Gildas and Bede: — " They emerge eagerly,'* says the fbrmert 
** from their currachs, in which they have been wafied across the Scvtic Yalley,**^»the 
nanne anciently given to the sea between Britain and Ireland. " The impudent Irish 
plunderers,*' says Bede, *' return to their homes, only to come back again shortly.**} 

Of the three great ** DevasUtions** of Britain, recorded by the former of these writers» 
two had occurred in the reign of the monarch Leogaire, who ruled over Ireland at the 
time of St. Patrick's mission. How far this prince was concerned in originating, or 
taking a personal share in any of these expeditions, does not appear from the records of 
his long reign ; and, among the domestic transactions in which he was engaged, his war 
upon the Lagcnians, or people of Leinster, to enforce the payment of the odious Boromean. 

* *' Itemqm mittantur querull Lf^fftti, tcinif. nt dicitur, veitibaa, opertiiqne mUoim capitibos, iaiip«. 
traolM a RomanU aaxilia. SLC—OiUat. «.ai« 

t " Itaque Ulia ad aua revertentlbua. emerruot eertatin de Ciincii qaiboa aunt trani SeyUiieaoi vallrai- 
▼ecti, qua«i in altoTitane, ineatenoentefique caumate.de aretlMiinls foraminnin cavernulia, ftiaei vemlealo 
rum cunei, teiri Sootorom Pictorumqae gregea/* itc—OiUmB. 

For the iMirpoae of rppreaeniinf hia covntryinen. in anciaoi timea. aa Troflodytea, the reTerend antiqnaiT. 
Ladwicb. baa not bealtated to aeparate the aioiile in thia paaaage fW>m the context, and to produce itaa«v|* 
denoe tbat the Iriah at that time lived in earth holea. 

t Quia anntveraariaa avide pnadoa, nuUo obaiatenie. trant maria exafferabant.—Oi/da^. c. 14. 

i Revertuntnr ergo inpudeniea graaaatoraa Uibernl domua, poat nou longum lempua rararauri. 

15 
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tribate, seems alone to be worthy of toy notice. Defeated by the troops of thn prorinee 
in a aaoffuinary action, which was called, from the place where it occurred, tho Battle of 
the Ford of the Oaks, Leogaire was himself made prisoner, and regained his freedom only 
on consenting to swear, by the Sun and the Wind, that he never woold again lay claim 
to the payment of the tribate. This solemn oath, however, the rapacioos monarch did 
not hesitate to infringe, — his courtly Druids having conveniently absohred him from the 
obligation ; and, on his death occurring a short time after, it was said that, to punish his 
false sppcal to their divinities, the Sim and the Wind had destroyed him.* Tnis Pagan 
oath, and his continued commerce with the Druids, to the very year before he died, shows 
that Leogaire had either at no time become a Christian, or else had relapsed into Pa- 

ganism.t 

The fervid esgemets and rapidity with which the new &ith had been embraced wore 
so much the sppearance of that sort of enthusiasm which mere novelty often excites, that 
it would have seemed but in the natural course of affiiirs had there succeeded a lull to all 
this excitement, and had such a burst of religious zeal, throughout the great mass of the 
people,— deprived entirely, as it was, of the ftiel which persecution always ministers, — 
subsided speedily into that state of langoor, if not of dan^reroos indifference, in which the 
uncontested triumph of human desires almost invariablv ends. But in this, ss in all 
other respects, the course of the change now worked in the minds of the people of Ireland 
was peculiar and unprecedented ; and, striking ss were their zeal and promptitode in 
adopting the new faith, the steady fervour with which they now devoted themselves to 
its doctrines aud discipline was even still more remarkable. From this period, indeed, 
the drama of Irish history begins to assume an entirelv difierent character. Instead of 
the furious strife of kings snd chieftains forming, as before, its main action snd interest, 
this stormy spectacle gives way to the pure and peaceful triumphs of religion, niostri- 
ous saints, of both sexes, pass in review Iwfore our eyes; — the cowl and the veil eclipse 
the glory even of the regal crown ; and, instead of the grand and festive halls of Tara 
and Emania, the lonely cell of the fasting penitent becomes the scene of fiime. 

It is to be recollected, however, that, through all this picture, the hands of ecclesiasties 
have chiefly guided the pencil ; and, though there can be no doubt that the change ef- 
fected in the minds and hearts of the people, was, to a great extent, as real as it is wonder- 
fbl, it was yet by no means either so deep or so general as on the fkce of these monkish 
linnals it sppears. While this peaceful pageant of saints and apostles so prominently 
occupies the foreground, frequent glimpses of scenes of blood are caught dimly in the dis- 
tance, and the constant appeal to Uie sword, and the frequent falling of kings suddenly 
from their thrones, prove the ancient political habits of the people to have experienced 
but little change. In the pace of the annalist, however, all this is kept subordinate or 
thrown into the shade; and while, for two or three centuries afler the introduction of 
Christianity, the history of the Kings of Ireland presents but a meager list of names, the 
acts of her missionaries and her saints, and the pious labours of her scholars, afibrd ma* 
terials for detail as abundant and minute as they are, in many instances, it must be owned, 
sterile and uninteresting. 

The only event of high political imporUnce, which occurs through the whole of 
this period, took place at the commencement of the sixth century, not long after 
the death of St. Patrick; and this was the establishment, under the sons of Erck, 
of that Scotic or Irish monarchy in North Britain, which not only extended its 
sway, in the course of a few centuries, over the whole of the modem Scotland, but 
transmitted, through the race of the Stuarts, a lon^ succession of monarchs to Great 
Britain. The colony planted in those regions, by Carbre Rieda, in the middle of tho 
third centary, though constantlv fed with supplies from the parent stock, the Dalriadians 
of Antrim, had run frequent risks of extirpation from the superior power of their neigh- 
bcmrs and rivals, the Picts. In tho year 508, however, tho Dalriadian Princes of Ireland, 
tided by the then all-powerful influence of the Hy-Nial family, were enabled to trans- 
plant a new colony into North Britain, which, extending the limits of the former settle- 
ment, set up for the first time a regal authority, and became, in less than a century, 

vIaT&HJ!^'^^ ^°. *** *","''■ ®^'** ^^^ Marten:-" A. D. 457. anno », rMrni Laofarii filii NialU Prvlinm 
J?JrJrII!I!S?."l *•.•*"'" J* ^J««l*«n«|»u^ contra Laogarium filium Nialii. Caplua eat Laofariuain pnBlio 
X«Bto JuaVib "SSStSra St^ ** ' ** ^'•"««*o"»". LagwiienailKia. oon ventaruSi ae eonira eoa, 

^'^Jl't'i^J!!!!!!?l?"^S^''^^ ?.?""/' *" Regimine Hibernie L«>nriu" AHu' Nialii Noviobaidaiii. ooeiaoa 
SSt!^eor)|u> JJ^AI»«ni.m (i. e. 4uoa collea qui aunt in regione Paolan.)et Sol et Veniua oc- 

til2*ii^'S'hV-*'iJ£? v.^i'^l^/i^ ftaiet thai Leogaire waa not a aineere believer, and that be w«a aeeua- 

!2Ki^ u£ Jm-S- Jr. .ni-.5!?^*? *a«"«""» «n h'w wver to eabrace the Chriattaa ftiU, Imi lo 
adoere to iiw goaa or nia anceaiora.— flao Laalgan, cliap. 5. not* 53. 
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mifficl^nily powerful to shake off* all dependence upon Ireland.* The territory poeBesBed 
by theee original Scots appears to have included, in addition to the Western Isles, the 
whole of the mountainous district now called Argylcshire; and from the time of the 
erection of this Irish sovereignty, North Britain continued, for some centuries, to be 
divided between two distinct monarchies, the Scotish and the Plctish; till, at length, jo 
the reign of Keneth Mac- Alpine, aAer a long and fierce struggle, the people of the Picts 
were entirely vanquished, and the Scots lefl sole masters of the country. 

The memorable migration of the sons of Erck is marked bv the Irish annalists as having 
occurred twenty years af\er the great battle of Ocha, in which Olill Molt, the successor 
of Laoffaire in the monarchy of Ireland, was slain. This battle itself too, constituted an 
era in Irish history, as the race of the Nials, on whose side victory then declared, were, 
by the fortune of that day's combat, rendered masters of all Ireland. The law established 
in the reign of Tnathal confining the succession to his own family, and excluding the 
princes of the other lines from the monarchy, was now wholly set aside; and the Hy- 
Nials, taking possession of the supreme government, held it uninterruptedly through a 
course of more than five hundred years. 

Of the two kings who succeeded Olill Molt, namely, Lugad and Murcertach, the reign 
of one extended to twenty-five years, and that of the other to twenty-one; and yet of the 
fiNrmer reign all that we find recorded is the names of some battles which signalized its 
course; while of the grandson of Erck, nothing farther is commemorated than that, in 
A. IK 534, he fought five battles, and, in the following year, was drowned in a hogshead 
of wine.f It is, however, but just to add, that he is represented as a good and pious 
Bovereign, and was the firat of the Irish monarchs who can, with any degree of certainty, 
be pronounced Christian. 

At the commencement of the sixth century, Christianity had become almost universal 
throughout Ireland; and before its close her church could boast of a oonsiderable number 
of holy persons, whose fame for sanctit^f and learning has not been confined to their own 
country, but is still cherished and held in reverence by the great majoritv of the ChristJAR 
world. Amon^ these ornaments of a period whose general want ofintellectual illumina- 
tion rendered its few shining lifi^hts the more conspicuous, stands pre-eminently the 
Apostle of the Western Isles, Columbkill, who was bom in the reign of Murcertach, 
about the year 521, and who, from the great activity and variety of his spiritual enter- 
prises, was 80 mixed up with the public transactions of his times, that an account of his 
lifo and acts would be found to include within its range all that is roost remarkable in 
the contemporary history of his country. 

In citing for historical purposes the Lives of Saints, of whatever a^e or country, con- 
siderable caution ought, of coarse, to be observed. But there are writers, and those not 
amon^ the highest, who, in the pride of fiincied wisdom, aflfect a contempt for this species 
of evidence, which is, to say the least of it, shallow. Both Montesquieu and Gibbont 
knew far better how to appreciate the true value of such works, as sources of historical 
information ; being well aware that, in times when personages renowned for sanctity 
held such influence over all ranks and classes, and were even controllers of the thoughts 



* The flieti of the history of this colony have been thus well ■ummed op by Roy (Military Antiq.) r^ 

**Theie !■ incontrovertible authority to ioin the Irish with the PIcts in their martial exploits against the 
Romans, as well firom the Latin, as tmm the ancient British and Saxon, writers. It is clear, not only from 
all the Scotch history we have of the tiroes, but fh>m Bede. from the most authentic writers for an age or two 
belbre and after him, and firoro the Roman writers, that Scotland, during the Roman domination in Britain, 
subsisted nnder two diflbrent monarchies, Irish and Pictith." 1 have given this passage as I find it cited by 
Or. O'Connor, having searched in vain for it in the folio edition of Roy's works, 1799. 

t This royal event, as appears by the ft-acmenu on the sul^t remaining, was commemorated by many of 
the poets of that period.— flee the Annals of the Four Masters, ad ann. 534. It is supposed, from the men- 
lion in most of the Lives of St. Columbanus, of the circumstance of an Irish ship trading to Nantes, in the 
tilth century, that wine was imported into Ireland from that city. 

I ** The ancient legendaries,** says Gibbon, ** deserve some regard, as they are obliged to connect their fkblee 
with the real history of their own times '* Montesquieu acknowledges still more strongly the use to be 
derived fIrom such works :— 

** <teoiqu*on puisse reprocher aux auteurs de ees Vies d*avoir iit quelquefois un pen trop crMules sor des 
choaes que Dieu a certainement faites, si elles ont 6t6 dans Tordre de see desseins, on ne laisse pas d'en tirer 
de grandee lumitres sur lee mosurs et lee usages de ces temps-l4.**'Liv. xxx. chap. 8. 

Sir James Mackintosh follows eloquently in the same track :— 

** The vast collections of the Lives of Saints often throws light on public events, and opens glimpeos into 
the habits of men in those times ; nor are they wanting in soaroes of interest, though poetical and moral 

rather than historical The whole force of this noble attempt to exalt human nature was at this 

period spent on the Lives of the Saints,— a sort of moral heroes or demigods, without some acquaintance 
with whom it is hard to comprahend an age when the commemoration of the virtues then most venerated, 
■8 they wera embodied in theae holy men, was the principal theme of the genius of Christendom.*'— VoL 1. 
chap. 8. 

See, on the same snbjeet. tiM remarks of the Bentdietlaes (Hist. Lit^raire de la Fraoee,) in speakiDg of tfes 
wrltan of the seventh centary. 
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and acUoiM of kings, It ii often the private lives of these spiritual heroes alooe that the 
true movinff springs of the histofy or their age is to be soaght 

Previoushr to entering, however, on any personal details respecting either Colomba or 
aoy other of those distinguished Irishmen whose zeal contributed so much at this period, 
not merely in their own country, but throughout all the British Isles, to the general 
diAision of Christianity, it may dot be irrelevant to inquire briefly into the peculiar 
mtare of the doctrines which these spiritual successors of our great apostle taogiit. An 
attempt has been made, enforced by the learning of the admirable Usher, to prove that 
the church founded by St. Patrick in Ireland held itself independent of Rome, and, on 
most of the leading points of Christian doctrine, professed the opinions maintained at 
present by Protestants. But rarely, oven in the warfare of religious controversy, has 
there beeu hazarded an assertion so little grounded upon fact In addition to the original 
link formed with Rome, from her having appointed the first Irish missionaries, we find in 
a canon of one of the earliest Synods held in Ireland a clear acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of the Roman See. Nor was this recognition confined merely to words ; as, 
on the very first serious occasion of controversy which presented itself,-^the dispute 
relative to the time of celebrating Easter, — it was resolved, conformably to the words of 
this canon, that ** the question should be referred to the Head of Cities,** and, a deputation 
being accoidinffly despatched to Rome for the purpose, the^Roman practice, on this point, 
was ascertained and Mopted. 

Respecting the nature of the religious doctrines and observances taught by the earliest 
Christian preachers in Ireland, we have, both in the accounts of their devotional practices 
and in their writings, the most satisfactory as well as ample information. That they 
celebrated mass under the ancient traditional names of the Holy Mysteries of the Eucha* 
rist, the Sacrifice of Salvation,* the Immolation of the Host, is admitted by Usher him- 
self. But ho mi^ht have found language even still stronger employed bj them to express 
the mystery their ftith acknowledged in that rite.t The ancient practice of oflR^ring up 
prayers for the dead,{ and the belief of a middle state of existence, after this life, upon 
which that practice is founded, formed also parts of their creed ;i though of the locality 
of the purgmtorial fire their notions were, like those of the ancient fathers, vague ana 
undefined. In an old Life of St. Brendan, who lived in the sixth century, it is stated, 
** the prayer of the living doth much profit the dead ;** and, among the canons of a very 
early Irish Synod, there is one entitled, " Of the Oblation of the £^ad.'* Of the frequent 
practice, indeed, of prayer and alms-giving for the relief of departed souls, there are to 
oe found throughout the records of those times abundant proofs. In a tract attributed to 
Commian, who lived in the seventh century, and of whose talents and learning we shall 
hereafter have occasion to speak, propitiatory masses for the dead are mentioned. The 
habit of invoking and praying to saints was, it is evident, general among the ancient Irish 
Christians; and a Life of St Brigid, written, according to Ware, in the seventh century, 
concludes with the following words: — ** There are two holy virgins in heaven who may 
undertake my protection, Mary end St. Brigid, on whose patronage let each of us de« 
pend.**]| 

* The pbrtte und by St. Cbry«o«tom, in fpeaking of the procroM of the ftitb in the British Itlae, impliea 
in itself thtft the belief held in thoie reffiona teipectinf the EuthariBt wag the very Mme which he biaiMir 
enforced in hie wrilinge, and which the Catholic church maintaina to the present day. •* They haw etcetsd 
chorchea (aaya the saintO and Altar< of Bacrtfioe." 

t Followinif the belief of the ancient Christian church. «■ to a lUal Presence in the sacnuMBt, tbsy 
adopted the language also by which this mystery was expressed; and the phrase of **wuMng tk§ kiig ti 
CkriMt^ which oeeurt so frequently in the Liturgies of the primitive Church, is found likewise in the writingt 
of the first Irish Christiana. 'J'hus Adamnan, in his Life of St. Columba, tells of thai Saint ordering ifia 
bishop, Cronan, ** Christi corpus ex more con Ooere."— Lib. t. c. 44. In later Irish writers, numeroaa puaagee 
to the same purport may be round ; but, eonflning myself to those only of the earlier period, I abaU add bat 
llie fullowtaig stroMg testimony from Sedulius:— 

Corpus, sanguis, aqua, tria vita numera nostre : 
Fonts renascentes, mrmbris et sanguine Chrisii 
Vescimur, atque ideo templum Deitatis habemur, 
%uod servare Deas nos annuat immacolatum, 
Et fkclat tenuaa tanto Manaore capaces. 

Csrsisii Pnrrhuh, lib. !▼. 
1 Oblaiionea pro defunctia annua die ftelmua.— 7>r(«ttf. 

f It to acknowledged by Usher that Heqniem masses were aaaong the religions practlees of the Irish 
Christians In those days ; but he denies that they were any thing more than ** an honouraUe eoaMMnontion 
of the doad, and a sacrifice of thankagiving for their salvation.** It has been shown clearly, bowaver, that 
UNae masses were meant to be also, in the strongest sense of the word, propitiary. In an old Iriab niasal, 
SMnd at Bobbio, of which an account has been given in the Rer. Bibern. Script. (Ep. Nunc. ezszvUi.,) than 
to eoBUlned a mass for the dead, enUtled " Pro Defunctia,** in which the following prayer, and olteffi bo leaa 
Oatbolie, are to be found :— "Concede propitlus, ut hec sacra oblatio mortuia prosit ad veaiaai, et viv It pro- 
Mat ad aalu torn.** 
I See Laoigan, Eocleilait. Bist. vol. Hi. chap. 90, note 107. 
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The pcaitential discipline eeltbliBhed in their inonaatericB waa orOic most severe dc- 
Bcriplioii. The weekly faat-daya obeerveil bj the whole Irish church were, accordintc la 
the practice of the primitive limes, Wednesdays and Ffldays: and the abstinence of the 
monKs.and of the more pious smong the laity, was carried loin extreme unknown inlatar 
da;*. The beneSlof pilgrimages was also inculCHled; and wo Gnd mention occesinnDlly, 
in the Annals, of princes dying in pilgrimage.* The practice ol' auricular cenreMion. and 
(heirbQliefin the power of the priest to absolve from sin, is proved by tliedd penitential 
canons, and by innumerable passages in the Livi-s or their Sninta.f 

The ooly point, indeed, either or doctrine or discipline, — and under this latter head 
alone the exception falls, — in which the least diSerence, of any moment, can be detected 
between the religion prntesaed by Ibe first Irish Christians and thsl of thcCalholica of th« 
present day, is with ra«pect to the marriage of the clergy, which, as appears from tbtt 
same sources of evidence that have furniabed all Ibe foreg-oing proofs, was, though cer- 
tainly not approved of, yet permitted and practised. Besides a number of incidental 
proofs of tins fact, the sixth Canon of the Synod attributed to St. Patricli enjoins that 
" the clerk's wife shall not wstk out without having her head veiled."^ | 

The evidence which Usher has adduced to prove, that comtnunion in both hinds was 
permitted to the laity among the Irish, is by no means conclusive or aaliafaclory ij — 
though it would certainty appear, from one of the Canons of the Penitential of St. Co- 
lumMnus.ll that, before the introduction of his rule, novices had been admitted to the 
cup. It 18 to be remembered, however, that any dilTerence of practice, in this reipecl, 
hu been always cnnsidered as a mere point of discipline, and accordingly subject to such 
siterition as Ibc change of time and circumstances may require. 
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PEaaONS, COLtWBAt Cni-fMBAKUS, BSIOttk 



Akoko the signs of the religioes enthusiasm of that period, not the least strikingf ia 
the number of per^nsofbolhscieB. who,in1hemidstof9amBny competitors for Ibe palm of 
holinera, became sufficiently cniinonl to attain the title of Saints. These holy persons, are 
by our ecclesiastical writers, distinguished into two classes, the first of which, consisting , 
partly of foreigners, and partly of natives, extended down from the coming of Sl Patrick to 
the latter ycarsof Tuathal's reign, about a. d. .512. To this claad, which was accounted the 
holiest, as including in it the friends and disciples of St. Pnlrich, succeeded another series, 
reaching to the very close of Ibe sixth century i and to Ibis second clsss of Saints, Columba, 
or, as he is more commonly called, Culumbhill. belonged. In a country where the pride of 
blood has been at all limes so predominant, it formed no inconsiderable pan of this Saint's 
personal advantages, that he was of royal extraclionj being, by the paternal aide, de- 
scended from that " father of many kings," Nial, while his mother, jEthena, was of an 
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illnftrious and princely bouae of Leinster. We tre told of a dream which bis mother 
bad, before she was delivered of him, which prefigures so fiincifuliy the future spread of 
his spiritual influence and fame, that, though but a dream, it, may peihaps^ briefly be 
mentioned. An Angel, it is said, appeared to her, bringping a veil in his hand, of wonder- 
ful beauty, seemingly painted over with a variety of flowers, which, having presented it 
to her, he almost instantly asain took away, and spreading it out, allowed it to fly through 
the air. On her asking sadly why he had deprived her of this treasure, the Angel an- 
swered that it was far too precious to be left with her ; and she then observed it, flir and 
wide, expanding itself over the distant mountains, for^ts, and plains.* 

This Saint was born about the year 521, in the barony of Eilmacrenan; and his name, 
originallv Crimthan, was, hj reason, it is said, of the dove-like simplicity of his cha- 
racter, changed afterwards mto Columba. To this was added, in the course of time, 
the surname of Cille or Kille, makinj^ the title by which he was from thenceforth dis- 
tinguished Columbkill, or Columba of the Churches. Of the difl^erent schools where he 
pursued his studies, the most celebrated was that of Finnian at Clonard. There had 
already, in the time of Sl Patrick, or imroediatelv after, sprung up a number of ecclesi- 
astical seminaries throughout Ireland ; and, besides those of Ailbe, of Ibar, of the poet 
Fiech, at Slettv, there appears to have been also a school at Armaffh, established by the 
apostle himselC and entrusted, during his lifetime, to the care of nis disciple fienignus. 
At the period we have now reached, such institutions bad multiplied in every direction; 
but by rar the most distinguished of them all, as well for the number as the superior 
character of its scholars, was the long-renowned seminary of St Finnian, at Cionard.f 
Having completed his course of studies under this master, Columba earlv commenced 
those labours by which his fame was acquired ; being but in his twenty-fifih year when 
be founded that monastery called Doire Calgach, near Lough Foyle, from whence the 
name of the town, or city, of Derry was derived. Not long after, proceeding to the 
southern parts of the ancient Meath, he erected another monastery, equally famous, on a 
site then called Dairmagh, or the Plain of the Oaks; and which had been given, as an 
ofl^ering ^ to God and St Columba,'' by a pious chieftain named Brendan. t 

But the Saint perceived that it was not in Ireland he could hope to reap the full har- 
vest of his toils. Thwarted, as he was, in his spiritual labours, by the eternal feuds of 
the Irish princes, among whom bis own relatives, the Nials of the North and South, 
were, at all times, tlie most unmanageable, he resolved to seek elsewhere some more 
promising field of exertion; and the condition of the northern Picts in Britain, who were 
still sunk in all the darkness of Paganism, seemed to present the scene of action bis holy 
ambition desired.} He had in view also, it is plain, tho better instruction and guidance 
of that great body of his countrymen who had now settled in North Britain ; nor ?pas his 
relationship to the princelv house which had founded that new kingdom without some 
share, it may be presumed, in stimulating his anxiety for its welfare. There is, in some 
of the various accounts of his life, a story attributing his departure from Ireland to some 
fierce and revengeful conduct, on his part, towards the monarch Diarmid ; of which he 
afterwards, it is added, so bitterly repented, as to impose upon himself perpetual exile 
in penance of the wrong. It has been shown satisfiictorily, however, that there are no 
grounds for this story; and that though, for some venial and unimportant proceedings, 
an attempt had been made to excommunicate him before bis departure from Ireland, 
the account of his quarrel with this monarch is but an ill-constructed fiible, which, from 
the internal evidence of its inconsistencies, falls to pieces of itself. || 

Having obtained from his relative, Conal, who was then King of the Albanian Scots, 

• A(Unnftii*t Life of St. Colnmba, lib. iii. etp. i. Of tbit remarkable piece of biography, written by an 
Irifbman in the MTentta century, the reader may not dialike to aee aome apecimena. Tbe fotlowing la the 
paaaage deacribinf thia dream :— ** Angelua Domini in aomnia genetriei venerabilii viri, qaidam nocte inter 
ooBcepCum et partum apparuit, eique quaai quoddam mine pulctaritudinis pepium aaaiatena detulit: in quo 
velutl nniveraorum decoroad florum depicti videbantur ; qaodque poet afiquod brave intervaUum, ejua de 
naniboa repowens. abatulit; elevanique et ezpan;lena. in afe're diroiait vacuo. Ilia verode Hlo triatiflcau 
auMato, aic ad ilium venerandi habitua viram : Cur a me, ait, boc Ictificam turn cito abatrahia pallium T Ule 
eonaequenter ; Idcirco, ioquit, quia hoc aagnmalieojua eat tam magnifici honoria, quod apad tediutioa re- 
tinere non poteria. Hii dietia, aupra memoratum pepium molier paulatim a ae elongari Tolando videbat, 
camporumque latitudinem in roajea creacendo ezcedere, monteaque et aaltua majoie aui menaura auperare.** 
^ L"i ^'"' school of Finnian at Clonard. there are aaid to have been, at one time, three thouaand aebolan. 

f'°'?.?,"' ^^^* ^^ Cluain-eraird, magieter aanctorum Hibemie, habaitenim in aua achola de Ctutin-eraiid 
tria millia aanctorum."— JWsrtyr. Dungal, ad U Deetmh. 

t See Camden. 1011, where he ia guilty of the double error of confoanding Dearmagh with Armagh, and St. 
Colurabanui with St. Columba. ^^ 

,J y?°^' ^^ Hybemia Britanniam prsdicatorua verbium Dei provinciia Septentrionaliam Pktomm — Bade, 
lib. iii. C.4. 

H Thia long itory nay be found, in ita moat abridged tbape, in Uahar, De BriUnn. Bodat. Frisioid. 903. 
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a grant of the small island of Hy, or lona, which was an appendage to the new 
Scotish kingdom, Colamba, in the year 563, together with twelve of his disci- C^ 
pies, set sail for that sequestered spoL In the same year, a sangainary battle was ^^ 
fooght in Ireland, between the Nials of the North and the Irish Picts, in which the latter 
were, with immense slaughter, defeated ; and it is evident, from a passage in Adamnan*s Life 
of Colomba, which represents the Saint as conversing with Conal at the time of that bat- 
tle, that he must have visited the court of the Scotish king soon after his arrival at Hy. 
One of his first tasks, on entering upon the management of his island, was to expel from 
thence some Druids who had there established their abode; this secluded island having 
been early one of the haunts of this priesthood, as the remains of circular temples, and 
other sucn monuments, still existing among its ruins, seem to prove. Having erected 
there a monastery and a church, and arranged such matters as were connected with his 
eatablbhment, he now directed his attention to the main object of his g^reat Christian 
enterprise — that of exploring the wild regions beyond the Grampian hills, where no 
missionary before himself had ever yet ventured, and endeavouring to subdue to the 
mild yoke of the Gospel the hardy race who were there entrenched. The territory of 
the northern Picts, at this period, included all that part of modern Scotland which lies 
to the north of the great range of the Grampian mountains;* and the residence of their 
king, Brude, at the time of C^lumba*s mission, was somewhere on the borders of Loch 
Nes&t Hither the courageous Saint first directed his steps; and the fame of his coming 
having, no doubt, preceded him, on arriving with his companions at the royal castle, he 
found the gates closed against him. His exclusion, however, was but of short duration. 
By one of those miracles to which, in the records of that all-believing age, every event 
in fkvour of the church is attributed, Columba, advancing, made the sign of the cross 
upon the ^tes, and instantly, at the touch of his hand they flew open.t Apprized of 
this prodigy, the king came forward, with his whole council, to give him welcome; 
and from Uienceforth treated his holy visiter with every mark of reverence. Notwith- 
standing the eflTorts made by the Ma^i — more especially by the king's tutor, Broichan — 
to prevent the preaching of the missionaries, and uphold the Pagan creed, their opposi- 
tion proved entirely firnitless; and the conversion of the king himself, which had been 
early eflected,{ was gradually followed, in the course of this and other visits of the Saint, 
by the propagation of the Christian faith throughout the whole of North Pictland.|| 

His apostolical labours were next extended to the Western Isles, throughout the whole 
of which the enlightening efl^ects of his presence and influence were felt. Wherever bo 
directed his steps, churcnes were erected, religious teachers supplied, and holy commn- 
nities formed. Among the islands which he most favoured with his visits are mentioned 
Hymba and Ethica ;ir in the latter of which a monastery had been founded by a priest 
named Findchan, who incurred the displeasure of the Saint by an act stron^Iv character 
ristic of those times. Aidus the Black, a prince of the royal blood of the Irish Crnthens 
or Picts^ having murdered, besides other victims, Diermit, the monarch of Ireland, took 
refbge in the monastery of Ethica, and was there, notwithstanding these crimes, raised 
to the priesthood.** 

* HocMt, eia qai arduis atqne horrentibai montiumjttfia ab Auatraliboi eomm sunt regionibua aeqiMa* 
trati.— IMf, lib. 3. cap. 4. 

t UbI verd mnnitio ejiM, vel urba recia Aierit, nallibi aatia oerto npcrto.—jtdmmnan. He nentiona, liow- 
ever, that it waa near Loch Neaa.— ** Neac fluminla lacum.** 

I Alto in tempore, hoc est in prima Bancti fhtigatione itineria ad Regem Bnidiam, eaaa contif it, ut idem 
Rex fkatu ralatna rcflo, sue mnnitionia, luperbeagena, in prime beati adventa viri, non aneriret portaa. dood 
ut eofnovit homo Dei, cam eomitibua, ad valvaa portarum acoedena, primum Dorolniev Cfracia imprimena aif • 
nam, tam deinde manam palaana contra oitia ponit : que continuo sponte, retro retruaia fbrtiter aeria, com 
omnl celerit«te aperta aunt; qoibua atatim apertis, Banctua conaequenter cum aodia lntttii.—Jldamnm»^ lib. 
il. eiip.3. 

§ ThuMt it ia aaid, io aome Teraee quoted by Uaber flrom an Iriah Breviary,— 

*' Belinqnena patriam caram Hibemiamf 
Per Chriati gratiam venit ad Seotiam; 
Par qaem idonea vita primordia 

Rex gentia aumpait Pictinic'* 

I In an article of the Ed. Review, No. 15. art. 7, It la erroneoualy aaid, '* St. Colamba. who waa an Irinh 
Celt, and the Apoatle of the Bif hianda, la not atated to have need an interpreter, when he addnaaed the 
Pictiah kinga, or when he preached the coapel to vaat maltitudea of their people.*' It appeara, on the con- 
trary flrom Adammanaa, that the aaint old uae an interpreter on aome of theae oeeaaiona,— ** per Interpretato* 
rem, aancto predieante viro :** and the conduaion that the Picta were not a Celtic people aeema not a little 
confirmed by thia cireamatanee. 

IT It ia not known by what namea theao two ialanda are called at preient. Pinkertos anppoaea that EtMea 
anay have been the iaiand now named Lewla ; but Dr. Lanlgan thinka it waa no other than Eig, or Eto> *" 
iaiaad about thirty-aix milea to the north of Hy. 

*^ Alio in teoBpote aupra memoratna PraaliTter FlBchanua, Chriati milea, Aidum eogvonaento Nigmm, n*- 
gio fanere ortaB,Cnitluniiim gente, de Sooiia ad Briunniam aub Clericatua habitv aecum addoxit, at in auo 
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He superintended also the spiritaal affitira of the Scotish kingdom ; founding there, as 
elsewhere, religious establishments. From the mention, too, by his biographer Adamnan, 
of some Saxon converts at Hy, it seems not improbable that his fame had attract^ thither 
some of those Anglo-Saxons who had now got footing in North Britain; and that even thus 
early had commenced the course of Christian kindliness towards that people, for which 
the Irish are so warmly commended by Bede; — forming a contrast, as it did, to the un- 
charitable conduct which the same writer complains of in the Britous, who were, he says, 
guilty of the sin of neglecting to announce the Grofipel to the Anglo-Saxons.* As, at this 
time, Augustine and his brother missionaries had not yet arrived in Britain, there can 
hardly be a doubt that by Sl Columba and his companions the work of converting the 
Anglo-Saxons was begun ; and the Christians of that nation, mentioned by Adamnan as 
among the converts at Hy, were, it is most probable, some of the first-fruits of the Saint*d 
apostolical labours. While engaged in his beneficent ministry among the inhabitants of 
the isles, Columba, more than once, found himself called upon to defend this peaceful 
people against the inroads ofa band of plunderers from the Albanian shores, who, though 
themselves professiuj? to be Christians, and, some of them, relatives of the Saint, took 
every opportunity of making incursions upon the Christians of the Isles.-f With the 
same spirit which St Patrick evinced in denouncing the pirate Prince Coroticus, Columba 
pronounced the solemn sentence of excommunication against the chief of these ma- 
rauders. 

On the death of Conal, Kin? of the British Scots, in the year 572-3, Aidan« the son of 
Gauran, succeeded to the throne; and it is mentioned as a proof of the general 
572-3. ^^'^^'^^i^^ ^^ which Columba was then held, as well by sovereigns as by the clergy 
and the people, that he was the person selected to perform the ceremony of inau- 
guration on the accession of the new King.| Though occupied so zealously with the 
spiritual interests of North Britain, he did not neglect to inform himself constantly of the 
state of the religious houses founded by him in Ireland, and even, occasionally, wc are 
told, repaired thither in person, when amiirs of moment required his presence. An exi- 

Smce of this nature, highly important in a political point of view, occurred soon after 
e accession of Aidan to the throne of tlie British Scots. A claim put forth by this 
sovereign, as descendant of the ancient princes of Dalriada, having been contested by the 
Irish monarch Aidus, it wss agreed that the difference between them should be submitted 
to the states-general of Ireland, convoked at Drumceat ; and the attendance of King 
Aidan at this assembly being indispensable, he wss accompanied thither by his friend SL 
Columba. Setting out in a small vessel, attended by a few monks, the Saint and the 
king directed their course to the north ; and, after encountering a violent storm in the 
open sea, landed at the mouth of the river which runs into Lough Foyle, and from thence 
proceeded to Drumceat They found this national assembly, which consisted not only of 
the kings and nobles, but likewise of the heads of clerical bodies, engaged in a discussion, 
the subject of which, shows the singular tenacity with which old customs and institutions 
still held their ground among this people, even in the midst of the new light by which 
they were now surrounded. We have seen how powerful, in the times of Paganism, 
was the influence 'of the Bardic or Literary Order; insomuch that strong measures had 
been found necessary, by some of the early kings, to repress or at least, reflrolatc, the 
pretensions of that body. At the time of which wo are speaking, the two classes com- 
posing this Order, namely, the Fileas, or poets, and the Seanachies, or antiquaries, had 
become so burdensome from their numbers, and so unpopular from their insolence, that 
some vigorous steps were meditated against them by this assembly; and their suppression, 
and even banishment from the country, were on the point of being decided, when St. 

apod Be monaiterio per aliquod porMrrinaretur annoa: qnl acilicet AKIaa Diger valde aanfainarioa bomo at 
moltorum fuerat trucidator; qui et Uermitium fllium Cerbuill, totiua BooUc r«f natoreai Deo auctore ordiaa- 
lum interfiraerat.— ^iamiiaii. cap. 4. 

* '* To the end that by reason the name nation (tbe Beota, or Irish) had taken care wHIinf Ijr and without 
envy tocommanicate to the Rnglii>h people tbe knowledge tbey have of tbe true Deity . . . even as. on the 
contrary, the Britons would not acquaint the Eagliab with the knowledge tbey bad of the Christian fkith.**— 
EecUtUH. Biat. lib. ▼. cap 23. 

t Adamnan, lib ii. cap. 32. *• Eoclesiamm persecntores,** tbe blograplier ealls them. 

I Columba had been, at flrst. unwilling to perform this eeremony ; but an angel, as his biofrraphen aay, 
appeared to him during the night, holding a book called ** The Glass Book of the Ordination of Kings.** whieh 
he put into the hands of the Saint, and ordered him to ordain Aidan king, according to the dlrectiona of 
that book. This Liber Vitreus is supposed to have been so called flrom having lu cover encrusted with glaae 
or crystal. It Is rather remarkable, that a learned writer on church antiquities, Martene, refbra to this In- 
auguration of Aidan by St. Columba. as the most ancient insunoe he had met with, in the eourse of Ms read- 
ing, of the benediction of kings in Christian times. " Ctuorom (Nfum) benedietio hand minoria aatlquitatis 
eat auam imperatorum Antlqoiseima omnium quas inter tagandam mibi raperira lleait, aa aat omb i Oo- 
lomba Abbate IliensI fdicu est, Jassu Aageli, in Aidanuan aootonun regtni.*^*l>f Antif. JBeetot. mU lib. ii. 
cap. 10. 
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Ck>lomlMi arrived. Whether actaated by his general feeling of benevolence, or having 
moe leaning in favour of the professors of an art which he himself practised,* the Saint 
interfered in behalf of the threatened Bards; and prevailed so far as that, under certain 
limitations and restrictions, tlieir order should still be permitted to existf 

The important question, respecting the poets, being thus disposed o^ the Assembly 
had next to pronounce their judgment upon the question at issue between the two kings. 
On the ground of his descent from Carbre Ricda, to whom, as we have seen, a gnnt had 
been nme, in the middle of the third century, of all those parts of the county of Antrim 
which formed the territory called, from thenceforth, Dalriada, King Aidan asserted his 
hereditary right to the sovereignty of thst territory, and maintained that, as belonging to 
his family, it should be exempt, if not in the whole, at least in part, from the payment of 
tribute to the King of Ireland, and from all such burdens as affected the rest of the king- 
dom. The Irish monarch, on the other hand, contended that the territory in question 
fbrmed a portion of his dominions, and had always, equally with the rest, been subject to 
imposts and contributions; that, before the Dalriadians became sovereigns in Britain, 
such tribute had been always paid by that principality, nor could the elevation of its 
princes to a throne in North Bntain make any difference in its relations to the Irish mo- 
narchy. Notwithstanding his known attachment to King Aidan, so great was the gene- 
ral trust in Columba's sense of justice, that to him alone the decision of the question was 
first referred. On his declining, however, to pronounce any opinion respecting it, the 
task of arbitration was committra to St Colman, — a man deeply versed, as we are told* 
in the legal and ecclesiastical learning, — who, on the obvious grounds, that Dalriada, 
being an Irish province, could not but b« subject, in every respect, to the monarch of all 
Ireland, gave his decision against the claim of King Aidan. 

During this, his last, sojourn in Ireland, Columba visited all the various religions esta- 
blishments which he had founded ; passing some time at his favourite monastery at Diar- 
magh, and there devoting himself to the arrangement of matters connected with the 
discipline of the church. Afler accomplishing, to the best of his power, all the objects 
be had in view in visiting Ireland, be returned to his home in North Britain,^to that 
** Isle of his heart,** as, in some prophetic verses attributed to him, lona is called,^ — and 
there, assiduous to the last in attending to the care of his monasteries and numerous 
churches^ remained till death closed his active and beneficent course. The description 
given of his last moments by one who received the details from an eye-witness, presents 
a picture at once so calm and so vivid, that I shall venture, as nearly as possible in the 
words of his bi(^rapher, to relate some particulars of the scene.} Havmg been fore- 
warned, it is said, in his dreams of the time when his death was to take place, he rose, on 
the morning of the day before, and ascending a small eminence, lifted up his hands and 

* Aeeordinf to Mr. Olteilly, Colomba '* wrote MTeral pjeeet, both in Triih and Latin. Upwardf of thirty 
poMM in tJM Irish lanfaace, ascribed to him, have come down to oar times, of which eopiei are In p o— wi on 
of the aesiiitant ■eeretery.^* There ii, however, little or no reliance to be placed on the aathentidty of tiM 
pieces attributed to this Saint; which had probably their origin in that fhvonrite practice of the Irish writers 
of the middle ages, of introdadng their own productions to public notice under the sanction of long eel^ 
iKaied names. 

t The whole of this account of the proceedings at Drumceat, respecting the Bards, is represe n ted hjr Mr. 
Wliitty (PoDiilar Hist, of Ireland) as an invention of the poeu of subsequent tiroes, who, he says, ** knew 
well the value of dignifled associations, and accordingly did not fhil to connect their order with the names of 
Bt. Patrick and St. Columb<ille.** But the perfect consistency of the acts of the council at Drumceat, as well 
as of some othera at a still eariier period, with all that is known of tbe political imporunceof the Irish bards 
in later times, is such as to confirm the historical truth of the curious circumstance above related. In a par- 
liament held by the Duke of aarence, at Kilkenny, in the reign of Edward III., it was made penal to enter- 
tain any of the Irish minstrels, rhymers, or nfws tellers. {Dmita's Diaentry.) Under H enry VIII., wommjai 
the coercive measures proposed by Baron Finglas were directed against " Irish minstrals, rhymers, shannana 
(genealogists,) and bards ;** and. in the time of Elizabeth, acU were passed against this order of men, whtcli 
show how dangerous, as political engines, they were even at that period considered. ** For that tliose rhvraers 
do by their ditties and rhymes made to divers lords and gentlemen in Ireland, in the commendation and high 
praise of eitonion, rebellion, rape, raven, and other injustice, encourage those lords and gentleman rather to 
ibllow those vices than to leave,** kjcttc Bo late, indeed, as tbe reign of Charles I. we find ** wandering 
poets,** who sought to gain their ends, ** under threat of some scandalous rhyme,** made liable to Inprison- 
BMnt. 

t " In the Isle of my heart, the Isle of my love, instead of a monk's voice there shall be lowingof cattla. 
But. ere the world comes to an end. lona shall flourish as be/bra.**— Cited in JirmMtrvng^t O^dUDUUMmf. 
Dr. Johnson appears to have been animated with a similar spirit of prophecy respecting this island. ** Par* 
haps,** says the moralist, ** in the revolutions of the worM, lona may be, some time again, tba Instmetiaai of 
the western regions.** (Jimmsf te CJks WmUm biamia.) 

§ Post hBC verba de illo dicens (descendens) montioellulo, et ad monasterinm revartans, sadebat in ttMvrto 
Psalterinm seribens; et ad illam tertii Psalmi versiculum pervenlens, ubi scribitur, Inquirentes autem Domi- 
nam non deficient omni bono. Hie. ait, in fine oessandum est pagina; que vero seqauntur Balthenensseribat. 



. Interim cctus monachorum cum luminaribas accurrens, Patre viso morienta, ospit plangere; et at ab 

iente anima, aperUs sursum oealii^aS 



aliqnlbuB qui prasentes inerant didleimus, Sanctus naedam egrediente , 

ntramqua latus cam mira hilaritate et Istltia cireomapidabat. . . . DiermitiastumSaBcli aaactom •>>>|*>;|[*J« 
ad bancdidandan monaaboram cbomm, daxteram manam: sad et ipse venarabilis Pater in quaatam powrai, 
Buaaa saatQl nnovebat aBaniun«— wftfaaHi«», lib. Hi. cap. 3. 

16 
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lolemoly blened the monastery. Retorniog from thence, be sat down in a hut adjoiniu^r, 
and there occupied himself in copying part of the Psalter, till, having finished a page 
with a passage of the thirty-third Psalm, he stopped and said, ** Let Baithen write the 
remainder." This Baithen, who was one of the twelve disciples that originally accom- 
panied him to Hy, had been named by him as his successor. Afler attending the evening 
service in the church, the Saint returned to his coll, and, reclining on his bed of stone, 
delivered some instructions to his favourite attendant, to be communicated to the brethren. 
When the bell rang for midnight prayer, he hastened to the church, and was the first to 
enter it Throwing himself upon his knees, he began to pray — but his strength fiiiled 
him; and his brethren, arriving soon after, found their beloved master reclining before 
the altar, and on the point of death. Assembling all around him, these holy men stood 
silent and weeping, while the Saint, opening his eyes, witli an expression foil of cheer- 
fulness, made a slight movement of his hand, as if to give them his parting benediction, 
and in that efSbrt breathed his last, being then in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

The name of this eminent man, thougn not so well known throughout the Latin church 
as that of another Irish Saint, Columbanus, with whom he is frequently confounded,'*^ 
holds a distinguished place among the Roman and other marlyrologies, and in the Bri- 
tish Isles will long be remembered with traditional veneration. In Ireland, rich as 
have been her annals in names of saintly renown, for none has she continued to cherish 
so fond a reverence, through all ages, as for her great Columbkill ; while that Isle of the 
Waves,! with which his name is now inseparably connected, and which, through his mi- 
nistry, became " the luminary of the Caledonian regions,'*^ has far less reason to boast 
of her numerous Tombs of Kings, than of those heaps of votive pebbles left by pilgrims 
on her shore, marking the path that once led to the honoured Shrine of her Saint} So 
{^eat was the reverence paid to his remains in North Britain, that, at the time when the 
island of Hy began to be infested by the Danes, Kenneth IIL had his bones removed to 
Dunkeld on the river Tay, and there founded a church, dedicated it to his memory ; 
while the Saint's crosier, and a few other relics, were all that fell to the share of the 
land of bis birtb.|| 

In the annals of the Four Masters, for the year 1006^ we find mention made of a 
splendid copy of the Four Gospels, said to have been written by St Columba*s own 
band, and preserved at Kells in a cover, richly ornanoented with gold.^ In the time of 
Usher, this precious manuscript was still numbered among the treasures of Kells ;'*^ and 
if not written by Columba himself, is little doubted to have been the work of one of his 
disciples. 

The reigns of those monarchs who filled, in succession, the Irish throne, during the in- 
terval which the acts of this eminent man occupied, possess little interest except what is 
imparted to them by their connexion with the great Saints of those times. Uninterest- 

• Among the writeri who have been led into tliie conrunon in M. Thierry, (Hitt. de la Cunqa^te ile TAn- 
fleterre,) who. in pursuance of hit profHaed obji^t,— ttat of making his history picturesque,— has Jumbled 
together the lives of the two sainu most graphically. 

f Such, according to some writers, is the meaning of the term lona.— See 0*rntWa 7V«r ra the HigkUni§^ 
vol. i. 

X ** We were now treading that illustrious island, which was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions. 
That man is little to be envied, whote patriotism would not gain (brce upnn the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer upon the ruins of lona.**— z7r. JuknMM't Jmraq/ f tlu Wctttm Mandt. 

( ** The Port na Curachan, where Columba is said to have first landed ;— a bay towards the west, which is 
marked by large eonical heaps of pebbles, the penitentiary labours, as tradition says, of pilgrims to his 

I Among the various prophecies attributed to St. Columba. the arrival of the English and their conquest of 
^ country were, it is said, foretold by him. •* Then," says Giraldos. ** was fulfilled the alleged prophecy of 
Oolamba, of Ribemia, who long since foretold that, in this war, there should be so great a slaughter of the 




written in tte Irish language, are stiU ezunt; and speaking of this conquest iby the English.) they all bear 
witness that in after tiroes the island of Ireland will be polluted with many conflicts, long sfrilb. and much 
alaaghter. But they all pronounce that the English shall not have a complete victory till but a very little 
helbre the day of Judgment.** " Omnes testaotur eam crebris conflictibus. longoque certamine multa in pns- 
ttnim tempora multls cedibos todaturam. Bed viz panim ante diem Judicii plenam Anglorum populo victo- 
rimm oompomittunt."— (/*. cap 33) ^ r~ • r i- 

J. ?!?^ mMtions also another eopy of the Gospels, said to have been writt«n by Columba's own hand, 
which had been pfeeerved at the monastery founded by that Saint at Durrow. " Inter cujue jmi/us^m Evan. 

!5l!l2'"-**Jr*.T*!?"**.?*°*"*.?**'I*****"'' ^"«"> *!»*"■ Omomb* Aiisse monachi dictitabant: ex quo. et non 
2S2[I?i5'i2SI?"* •'iS!!?.' «W«m Oolumb« assignato(qaem In uriw Kells sive Kenlisdicti Midenses sacram 
ISSSl^^iS!.^. ^"* ^^^S^, ^te** ^'*"* coUaiione fheU, in aoatroa nsus variantium lecUonum biaoa 
M B Mloaconcinnavimas.**'— JBecto. Primord. flOI. 

saflM now preaerred in the library of Trinity Col- 
^ ^ . _T.^***» ''rt^tea ky O'Flaherty, ia the yoar MR?:— 

JwlttS 



••TWa Kells manuwipt Is supposed to haw been the 
taMyDabhA, on the Mrgln of which ara the following 
** liasr aatsn bk aenptna eat manu inaitta B. Oriombm.^* 
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ioff, however, as are the events of these reigns, the historian is hound not to pass them 
woolly in silence, bat at least to number the royal links as they pass, however 
void they may be of lustre or value. To Murkertach, the last occupant of the ^J^' 
throne whom we have noticed, succeeded Tuathal Maogarb, great-grandson of 
Nial the Great, during whose reign of eleven years the only events that stand out pro- 




reign 
what more fertile in events. With the fate common to most Roydamnas, or sue* 
ceasors apparent, he had been, throughout the reign of Tuathal, an object of ^q' 
jealousv and suspicion ; and was even, for some time, through fear of persecution, 
obliffecf to conceal himself among the islets of Lough Rie. It was hero, doubtless, that 
his friendship with St Kieran, the eminent founder of Clonmacnois, commenced ; and 
either then, or on his accession to the monarchy, he made a grant of one of the islands 
to this Saint, who, building a monastery upon the spot, was soon joined by a numeroos 
company of monks, and called up around him, in those solitudes, the voice of psalmody 
and prayer. By the same royal patronage, he was enabled, not many years after, to 
accomplish a still greater design ; for, a site being granted to him, by the monarcht 
on the western bank of the Shannon,* St. Kieran founded there that j?reat monastery 
of Cionmacnois, which became in afler-times so celebrated for its nine Royal Churches, 
and all those luxuries of ecclesiastical architecture which gathered around its site.t 

In the reign of this monarch, the Ancient Hall or Court of Tara, in which, 
for so many centuries, the Triennial Councils of the nation had been held, saw, t^ 
for the last time, her kings and nobles assembled within its precincts; and the ^^ 
cause of the desertion of this long- honoured seat of legislation shows to what an 
enormous height the power of the ecclesiastical order had then risen. Some fugitive 
criminal, who had fled for sanctuary to the monastery of St Ruan, having been dragged 
forcibly from thence to Tara, and there put to death, the holy abbot and his monks 
cried aloud against the sacrilegious violation; and proceeding in solemn procession to 
the Palace, pronounced a curse upon its walls. ^ From that day,** say the annalists, 
''no king ever sat again at Tara;*' and a poet who wrote about that period, while 
mourning evidently over the fall of this seat of grandeur, ventures but to say, ** It is 
not with my will that Teamor is deserted.**| A striking memorial of the church's tri- 
umph on the occasion, was preserved in the name of oistinction given to the monas- 
tery,} which was, ever after, in memory of this mal^iction, called **The Monastery of 
the Curses of Ireland.** 

On the death of Diarmid, who, afler a reign of twenty-one years, was killed by ^^ ^ 
Aldus, a Dalriadian prince, surnamed the Black, the crown reverted to the Euge- ^^^ 
nian branch of the northern Nials; and two brothers, Donald and Furgus, who had 
fought with success against the Nials of the South, in the great battle of Culdremni, 
were elevated to the sovereignty. The joint reign of these royal brothers lasted but 
for a year,|| during which an invasion of the province of Leinster for the enforcement 
of the odious tribute, and a furious battle in consequence, on the banks of the Liffey, 
in which the Lagenians were defeated, marked with the accustomed track of blood 
the short term of their copartnership. To these succeeded another pair of associates in the 
throne, named Boetan and Eochad ; and after them, at an interval of but two ^ ears, An- 
merius, or Anmery, a prince, remarkable, it is said, for learning, who, after reigning lit- 
tle more than the same period, was cut off by a violent death ; as was also bis suc- 
cessor, Boetan the Second, in the course of less than a year. The prince raised to the 
sovereignty after this last-named monarch was that Adius, of whom we have alrwdy 
spoken, — memorable for the great convention which he held at Drumceat, — and whose 
reign, far more fortunate than the passing pageants which had gone before him, lasted 
for the long space of six-and-twenty years. 

To give an account of all the numerous Saints, male and female, whom the fervent 
seal or this period quickened into existence and celebrity, would be a task so extensive 
as to require a distinct historian to itself; and, luckily, this important part of Ireland*s 
history, during her first Christian ages, has been treated fully, and with the most sifting 

• AmoDf the land* bettowed for thif purpofe, were ioiiie eontifuous to Moant Uuieaeh. wbMh ked bce» 
Ibnnerly oceapied hj the Druidi. 

t Bee, fortoftccoantofUieaeehurehes, Wai%, vol. i. ,^ .*.....„. . ..., m .i^ 

ilrieb Hymn, tttributed to Piech. a diaciple of Bt. Patrick, but evidently flrom Unsallonoa to the deeeruoa 
of Tkrm. written at leait ai late ae tbe time of King Diarmid. 

I Annal. Ulton. *d ann. 564, note. 

I 0*llalieft7. Tke Annalf of tbe Four Maaton prolonf it to three yean. 
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leal 

left 

this learned historian for a detailed account of the early 

such only of its most distinguished ornaments as became properly known throughout 

Europe, and regained for the *' Sacred Island *' of other days, all its ancient fitme, under 

the new Cbristun designation of '* the Island of Saints.** 

The institution of female monasteries, or nunneries, such as, in the fourth century, 
were established abroad br Melania, and other pious women, was introduced into Ireland, 
towards the close of the fifth century, by St Brigid; and so general was the enthusiasm 
her example excited, that the religions order which she instituted spread its branches 
through every part of the country. Taking the veil herself at a very early age, when, 
as we are told, she was clothed in the white ffarment, and the white veil placed upon 
her head, she was immediately followed, in this step, by seven or eight other younf 
maidens^ who, attaching themselves to her fortunes, formed, at the first, her small reli- 
gious oommunity.f The pure sanctity of this virgin's life, and the supernatural gifts 
attributed to her, spread the fame she had acquired more widely every day, and crowds 
of young women and widows applied for admission into her institution. At first she 
contented herself with founding establishments for her followers in the respective dis- 
tricts of which they were natives ; and in this task the bishops of the difibrent diocesses 
appear to have concurred with, and assisted her. But the increasing number of those 
who required her own immediate superintendence rendered it necessary to form some 
one great establishment, over which she should herself preside; and the people of 
Leinster, who claimed to be peculiarly entitled to her presence, from the illustrious 
fimiily to which she belonged having been natives of their province, sent a deputation to 
her, to entreat that she would fix among them her residence. To this request the Saint 
anented ; and a habitation was immediately provided for herself and her sister nuns, 
which formed the commencement both of her great monastery and of the town or city 
of Kildare. The name of KiU'dara^t or Cell of the Oak, was given to the monastery, 
ftom a ver^r high oak-tree which grew near the spot, and of which the trunk was still 
remaining in the twelfth century; — no one daring, as we are told by Giraldus, to touch 
it with a knife. The extraordinary veneration in which St. Brigid was held, caused 
such a resort of persons of all ranks to this place— such crowds of penitents, pilgrims, 
and mendicants — that a new town sprang up npidhr around her, which kept pace with 
the sowing prosperity of the establishment The necessity of providing spiritual 
direction, as well for the institution itself, as for the numerous settlers in the new town, 
led to the appointment of a bishop of Kildare, with the then usual privilege of presiding 
over all the churches and communities belonging to the order of St Brigid, throughout 
the kingdom. 

Among the eminent persons who were in the habit of visiting or corresponding with 
this remarkable woman, are mentioned St Ailbe, or Emiy, one of the ftthers of the Irish 
church, and the Welsh author, Gildas, who is said to have sent to St Brigid, as a token 
of his regard, a small bell cast by himself 6 By one of those violations of chronology 
not unft'equently hazarded for the purpose of bringing extraordinary personages together, 
an intimate friendship is supposed to have existed between St. Brigid and St Patrick, 
and she is even said to have woven, at the apostle's own request, the shroud in which he 
was buried. But with this imagined intercourse between the two Saints, the dates of 
their respective lives are inconsistent; and it is but just possible that Brigid might have 
seen the great apostle of her country, as she was a child of about twelve years old when 
he died. 
Among the miracles and gifts by which, no less than by her works of charity and holi- 

• Bodeiiastiotl History of Ireland, by the Re^. John Lanigtn. D. D. 

t TlM bishop who admitted her into the number of Sacred ViryinP, wta named Maeeaile. or Maccaleiit; 
and the ceremony is thus described bv her biographer, Cocitoeos:— •* Qui (Maoealeus) celeste iatuens deside- 
fum et pQdicitiam. et Untam tastitatis amorem in tali Wrfine, pallian album et vestem candidam luper ipaius 
venerabile caput Imposuit."— Cap 3. • «— 

] Ilia jam cella Efcntice dieitur Kill-dan, Latine vero ionat CWte QMsreua. aoereus enim altiitima ibi 
enit, eajus stipes adhuc manet.— & Brigid. File. 

9 A ▼eneration for smell portable bells, as well as for sUvea. which had once belonged to holy peraons. 
was. in the time of Giraldus. common both among the laity and clergy. " Campanus baiulaa, bacoloe quoque 
in BuperioisDparte cameratoe, auro et argento vei ere eonteetiw, allasqne hujasmodi sanctoram Rllquiaa, in 
nana reverentia Um Hybernie et Scotic. quam et Wallic populua et ctorus habere solent.*«~iUMr. Cumb, 
lib. i. cap. 2. The same writer mentions the Campana PugitUa of OToole. the chieftain of Wieklow; and 
w a» informed by Colgan (In Triad.) that whenever St. Patrick** poruble bell tolled, as a pnmnrtitiw^ 
■niiMt evil spirits and magicians, it was heard flrom the Giant*! Cauaeway to Ospe Clear. Atom Ifce Hill of 
»Mirth tothe weetern shores of Con nemara. " per totam Hibemiam.** Sea note on thia snhlaot ta Hsfdmaa^i 
Iftaa Hmnrei, vol. i. ^^ 
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the fiune of St Brigid and her namerous altars was extended, has always been 

mentiooed, though on the sole authority of Giraldus Cambrensis, that perpetual Fire, at 
Kiidare, OTer which, through successive ages, the holy virgins are said to have kept con- 
stant watch; and which, so late as the time of Giraldus, about six hundred years from 
the date of St Brigid, was, as he tells us, still, unextinguished. Whether this rite 
Ibrmed any part of Uie Saint's original institution,* or it is to be considered but as an 
innovation of later tiroes, it is, at all events, certain that at the time when Kildare was 
foonded, the policy of converting to the purposes of the new faith thoso ancient forms 
md usages which had so long been made to serve as instruments of error, was very ge- 
nerally acted upon ; and, in the very choice of a site for St Brigid*s monastery, the 
Mme principle is manifest; the old venerable oak, already invested with the solemnity 
of Draidical associations, havinsf, in this, as in most other instances of religious founda- 
tions, suggested the selection of the spot where the Christian temple was to rise. 

Having lived to reap the reward of her self-devotion and zeal, in the perfect success 
and even ascendancv of the institution which she had founded, St Brigid closed her 
mortal course at Kildare, about a. d. 525, four years, it is calculated, after the birth of 
the great Culumbkill,t being herself, at the time of her death, about 74 years of age. 
Thenonour of possessing the remains of this holy woman was, for many centuries, con- 
tested not only by difierent parts of Ireland, but likewise by North Britain ; the Irish of 
Ulster contending strenuously that she had been buried, not at Kildare, but in Down ;| 
while the Picts as stronf^ly insisted that Abernethy was her resting-place; and the 
British Scots, after annexmg the Pictish territories to their own, paid the roost fervent 
homage to her supposed relics in that city. But in no place, except at Kildare, was her 
memory cherished with such affectionate reverence as in that seat of all saintly worship, 
the Western Isles; where to the patronage of St Brigid most of the churches were dedi- 
cated : ^ her name, one of the most solemn oaths of the islanders was sworn ; and the 
first <^ February, every year, was held as a festival in her honour.} 

It has been already oooerved that the eminent Irish Saint, Columbkill, has been often 
confounded, more especially by foreign writers, with his namesake, Columba, or 
Colnmbanus, whose fkrae, from the theatre of his holy labours having been chiefly 
France and Ital^r* has, among the people of the (Continent, obscured or rather ^^' 
absorbed within its own light that or the apostle of the Western Isles. The time ^^* 
of the birth of St Colnmbanus is placed about fortv years later than that of Columbkill, 
▲. D. 669; and though not of royal extraction, like his distinguished precursor, he appears 
to have been of a noble fkmily, and also endowed bv nature with what he himself^con- 
aidered to be a perilous gift, personal beauty. In order to escape the dangerous allure- 
ments of the world, he withdrew from his native province, Leinster ; and, after some 
time passed in sacred studies, resolved to devote himself to a monastic life. The mo- 
nastery of Bangor, in Ulster, already celebrated in Ireland, but by the subsequent career 
of St Columbanus, rendered famous throughout all Europe, was the retreat chosen by 
this future antagonist of pontiflb and kings; and at that school he remained, under the 
discipline of the pious St Conffall, for many years. At length, longing for a more ex- 
tended sphere of action, he resdved to betake himself to some foreign land; and having, 
at the desire of the abbot, selected from among his brethren, twelve worthy companions, 
turned his eyes to the state of the Gauls, or France, as requiring especially such a mis- 
sk>n as he meditated. By the successive irruptions of the northern barbarians into that 
country, all the elements of civilized life had been dispersed, and a frightful process of 
demorilization was now rapidly taking place, to which a clergy, indolent and torpid, 

• Dr. Lanlgan repclt indigntntly the notion of Ledwich tnd others, thnt H. Brigid. tnd her eiiter nam of 
Kildare, were ** bat a eontinoation of heathen Druideews. who preeerved from remotest afes an inextinguieh* 
nMe fire." There ie, however, an ordinance of Scriptural authority. In which St. Brigid may have found a 
•auction for her shrlnef. ** The fire npon the alur (of the ubemacle) shall be burning in it, and shall not be 

Sot out.**— Ltvitietu, ch. vi. ver. IS. It was (hr contemning this inextinguishable fire, and using a proAine 
re in its stead, that the Levitae Nadab and Abihu were miraculously put to death. See Dr. Mtuf's hpdrjf, 
letter II. 

t Aeeording to other aeeounti, he was born about 539,—** A date much earlier,'* says Dr. Lanigan, ** than 
that of MabilTon and others, but much more probable.** 

I The claims of Down to the poe se s s ion of ner remains, as well as of those of St. Patrielc and St. Colambe, 
are commemorated in the following couplet, cited by Camden :— 

** Hi tree In Duno tnmnlo tumnlantur in nno 
Brigida, Patridos atque Columba plus.** 

$ ** From these considerations,** sajrs Maepherson, ** we hsve reason to suspect that the Western M en o f 
Beotland were, in some one period or other, during the reign of popery, and perhaps in a great measora i^pvo* 
priAted to St. Brigid.**^ CrO. Diutrt. 

iB OMiie. the name of Brigkl is, aeeording to this writer. Bride; and by H*krid$$, or Ephiitt, if awaat, 
ha aaya, tte IilandB of Brigid. 
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•od often aren intereBted in the eaecees of the spoilers, could oppose but a feeble 
cbeck.^ For a misnonary, therefore, like Colarobanus, full of courage in the cause of 
Gbristt there could not have been selected a more inviting or productive field of enter- 
prise. 

Proceeding to the province which has been since called Franche Comte, one of the 
first acts of his ministry was to tfrect a monastery on a spot named Luxeuil, in a thick 
part of the forest, at the foot of the Vosges. From hence so widely was the fame of his 
sanctity diffused, and so great the concourse of persons, of all ranks, but more especially, 
as we are told, of young nobles, who came to profit by his instructions, and devote them- 
selves to a religious life, that he found it necessary to establish a second monastery in the 
neighbourhood, to which, on account of the abundance of its springs, he gave the name 
of Fontaines.! In times, however, when the priest alone could present any effectual 
countercheck to the soldier, so active and daring a mind as that of the Abbot of Luxeuil 
coald not long remain uninvolved in public strife; and his courageous frankness in 
reproving the vices of the young Thierry, King of Burgundy, drew upon him the enmity 
as well of that prince as of the fierce vindictive queen •dowager, Bruenehaut, The de- 
tails of the scenes and transactions in which, so perilously to his own safety, the Irish 
Saint was brought into collision with these barbarian potentates, besides that they belong 
more properly to foreign history, would usurp a spice, perhaps, disproportionate to their 
interest They will be found worthy, however, of a brief, passing notice, less as history, 
than as pictures for the imagination, in which the figure of the stern but simple and 
accomplished missionary stands out to the eye with the more force and dignity from the 
barbaric glare and pomp of the scenes and personages around him. 

Thus, on one occasion, when the queen-dowager, seeing him enter the royal courts, 
broaght forth the four illegitimate children of King Thierry to meet him, the saint em- 
phatically demanded what they wanted. "They are the king's children," answered 
Brunehaut, ** and are come to ask your blessing.** — ** These children,** replied Columbaous, 
** will never reign : they are the offipring of debauchery.** Such insulting opposition to 
her designs for her grand-children roused all the rage of this Jezebel, and oriders were 
issued withdrawing some privileges which the saint*s monasteries had hitherto enjoyed. 
For the purpose of remonstrating against this wrong, he sought the palace of the kmg; 
and, while waiting the royal audience, rich viands and wines were served up for his 
refreshment But tlie saint sternly refused to partake of them, saying, ** It is written, 
' the Most High rejects the gifts of the impious;* nor is it fitting that the mouths of the 
servants of God should be defiled with the viands of one who inflicts on them such indig- 
nities.** 

Anotlicr scene of the same description occurred subsequently at Luxeuil. The monastic 
Rule introduced into France by Columbanus, tliough afterwards incorporated, or rather 
confounded with that of St Benedict,! was derived originally from the discipline esta- 
blished at the monastery of Bangor, in Ireland; and one of the regulations most objected 
to, in the system followed both at Luxeuil and Fontaines, was that by which access to 
the interior of these monasteries was restricted. On this point, as on many others, an 
attempt was made, by the revengeful Brunehaut, to excite a persecution against the 
saint; and the king, envenomed by her representations, was induced to join inher plans. 
Resolved to try the right of entrance in person, he proceeded, accompanied by a train of 
nobles, to the monastery; and finding Columbanus himself at the gate, said, as he forced 
his way in, **If you desire to derive any benefit from our bounty, these places must be 
thxown open to every comer.'* He had already got as far as the Refectory, when, with 
a coarage worthy of a St Ambrose, Columbanus thus addressed him : — " If you endeavour 
to violate the discipline here established, know that I dispense with your presents, and 

* Tbif atate of ihinga if acknowledged by the aaint'a bic^apber, Jonaa :— " Ubi tunc vel ob frequentiam 
koatium ezternorum. vel negligentiam pneiulum, religionis virtus pune abolita babebatur; fidea taotum 
ramalnebat Christiana. Nam poBhitentiie medicameotum et mortiflcationis amor viz vel paucis in illis 
reperiebatur locis '*— 5. Columban. FUa. 

**Tlie clerfy of tbe Roman church," saya Mr. Jamea, (Hist. ofCbarleroaDfe, Tntroduct.) " thickly spread over 
every part of Gaul, without excepting the dominions of Aquiuine and Burgundy, had already courted tbe 
Franks, even when governed by a heathen moaareb; but now that he profissaed the aame fkith with tliem- 
aelvea, they spared neither ezertiona nor intricuea to Ibcilitate the progress of his conquests." 

t In speakioff of this monastery, the Benedictines say, " FOdtainea n'est plus aujourdhui qn*un Prienr« 
dependant de Luxeu." On the latter establishment they pronounce the following eulogium :— ** Les grands 
bommes qui en sortirent en bon nombre, tant pourgouvemer dee 6glisea entiftrea que de simples monastdres, 
rtpandirent en tant d'endroits les maximes salutaires de ce sacr^ desert que plusieurs de nos provinoea parii- 
not avoir change de face. £t i qui doit revenir la principal gloire de toua cea avantages. ainoa A lear 
piWBter Inatiteur le B. Columban ?" >- • -e • 

1 Sea, for aeveral instances in which tbe two rules are thna eonfoanded, Uaher*a Eeeleaiar. Primoid. 1050. 
**Hdn quod una eademque eaaet utriutque Regula; aed quod Columbani aecUtoraa, maioria praflKtaaergo, 
*Mf iUaa oelleberrimaa ascetics vitc normaa eonjunziaaent, quv oMdiia hiaee temporiboi in Italia, Gallia, 
ft Germania aol* enitebant et apparebant.**— Utttr. 
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with every aid that it is in your power to lend ; and, if you now come hither to disturb 
the monaateries of the servaota of God, I tell you that your kin^om shall be destroyed, 
and with it all your royal race/' The king, terrified, it is said, by this denunciation, 
immediately withdrew. 

A speech attributed to the Burgundian monarch, on this occasion, betrays no want 
either of tolerance or of the good sense from which that virtue springs. '* I perceive you 
hope,*' said he to Columbanus, ** that I shall give you the crown of martyrdom ; but I am 
not so unwise as to commit so heinous a crime. As your system, however, differs from 
that of all other times, it is but right that you should return to the place from whence 
you came.*' Such a suggestion, from royal lips, was a command; but the noble Scot 
was not 80 easily to be separated cither from the companions who had followed his for- 
tunes from home, or those friendships he had formed in a strange land. "If they would 
have me depart," said he, **they must drag me from the cloister by force:" — and to these 
violent means it was found necessary, at last, to have recourse; a party of soldiers having 
been ordered by his royal persecutors to proceed to Luxeuil, and drive him from the 
monastery. The whole of the brotherhood expressed their readiness to follow their abbot 
to any part of the world; but none were allowed to accompany him except his own 
countrymen, and such few Britons as had attached themselves to the community. 
A corps of guards was sent to escort them on their route towards Ireland, and it was 
to the commander of this escort that, on their arrival at Auxerre, Columbanus pro- ^.q* 
nounced that terrible prediction, as it has been called, of the union of all the * 
crowns of France on the single head of Clotaire : — ** Remember what I now tell you," said 
the intrepid monk; **that very Clotaire whom ye now despise will, in three years' time, 
be your master." 

On the arrival of the saint and his companions at Nantes, where it was meant to em- 
bark them for Ireland, a fortunate accident occurred to prevent the voyage ; and he was 
still reserved for those farther toils in foreign lands to which he had felt himself called. 
Being now free to pursue his own course, he visited successively the courts of Clotaire 
and Theodobert, by both of whom he was received with marked distinction, and even 
consillllHl on matters vital to the interests of his kingdom by Clotaire. Afler an active 
course of missionary iabours throughout various parts of France and Germany, the saintt 
fearful of again falling into the hands of his persecutors, Brunehaut and Thierry, whose 
powers of mischief their late successes had much stren;7thened, resolved to pass with his 
fiiithful companions into Italy ; and, arriving at Milan, at the court of Agilulph, King of 
the Lombards, received from that sovereign and his distinguished queen, Theodelinda, 
the most cordial attentions. 

It is supposed to have been during his stay at Milan that Columbanus addressed that 
spirited letter to Boniface IV., respecting the question of the Three Chapters, in which, 
distinguishing between the Chair of Rome and the individual who may, for the moment, 
occupy it, he shows how compatible may be the most profound and implicit reverence 
toivords the papacy, with a tone of stern and uncompromising reprehension towards the 
pope. The decision of the Fiflh General Council, held in the year 553, which con- 
demned the writings known by the name of the Three Chapters, as heterodox, had met 
with considerable opposition from many of the Western bishops; and those of Histria 
and Liguria were the most obstinate in their schism. The Queen Thcodelinda, who 
had so much distinguished herself in the earlier part of her reign by the vigour with 
which she had frcc^ her kingdom from the inroads of Arianism, had, not many years 
before the arrival of Columbanus at Milan, awakened the alarm of the Roman court by 
treating with marked favour and encouragement the schismatic Bishops of Histria; and 
it was only by a course of skilful management that St. Gregory averted the danger, or 
succeeded in drawing back this princess to her former union with the church. It would 
appear, however, that, afler the death of that great pope, the Lombard court had again 
fallen off* into schism; — for it was confessedly at the strong instance of Agilulph himself, 
that Columbanus addressed his expostulatory letter to Pope Boniface;* and the views 
which he takes of the question in that remarkable document, are fur the most part, those 
of the schismatics or defenders of the Three Chapters. Setting aside, however, all con- 
sideration of tho saint's orthodoxy on this point,t his letter cannot but be allowed tho 

* Amonf other (wamgef, to thii purport. In hit letter, !• the following:— " A refe cogor ut Pifillatim fng- 
fleram tuis piis aaribus lui negotium dolorit. Dolor nanique suua est achisnia populi pro regina, pro Iblio* 
forte et pro ee ipeo.** 

t The Benedictinet thus account for the part which he took on this qaeetlon :— ** St. Columban. au 



M parle de la torte dans cette lettre qae parcequ'il «Ult mal instruit de la grande aflkire dee Trois Cbapltfet; 
et 011*11 avait it6 sans doute pr^veoa A oe suget par Agilulft, qui s'en «uit dtelari le (kuteur, et pettt-etis fM 
qiMNaoM aoi des aebieaiatiquM de Lomhardle.*'— illfl. IM. it Im FtmuSt torn. Iv, 
A letter of Pope Oregorj, on tbt iubject of this now«lbrgotien coDtroverty, hai boeo erroneootljr 
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praise of unsbriDking manlineas and viffoar. Addressing Boniface himself in no very 
complaisant terms, bo speaks of his predecessor, Pope Vigilius, with bitter and, in some 
respects, deserved reproach; declaring that pope to have been the prime mover of all the 
scandal that had occurred.* With national warmth, too, he boldly vindicates the perfect 
orthodoxy of his fellow-conntrymen, the Irish, assuring Boniface that they had never yet 
swerved from the apostolic doctrines delivered to them by Rome; and that there had 
never been among them an^ heretics, Jews, or schismatics.f 

Having received permission from Kin^ Agilulph to fix himself in whatever part of the 

I^bard dominions he should think fit, Columbanus selected a retired spot amidst 

6I5! ^^ Appennines; and, founding tliere the monastery of Bobbio, passed in that 

retreat the brief remainder of his days; dying on the 2lBt of November, ▲. d. 

615.t 

Tne various countries and places with which the name of this great saint is connected, 
have multiplied his lasting titles to fame. While Ireland boasts of his birth, and of 
having sent fbrth, before the close of the sixth century, so accomplished a writer from her 
schools, France remembers him by her ancient abbeys of Luxcuil and Fontaines; and his 
fkme in Italy still lives, not only in the cherished relics at Bobbio, — in the coffin, the 
chalice, the holly staff of the founder, and the strange sight of an Irish missal in a foreign 
land,} — but in the yet fresher and more every day remembrance bestowed upon bis name 
by its association with the beautifully situated town of San Columbano^ in the territory of 
LodL 

The writings of this eminent man that have come down to us display an extensive and 
varied acquaintance, not merely with ecclesiastical, but with classical literature. From 
a pasHiffe in his letter to Boniface, it appears that he was acquainted both with the Greek 
and Hebrew languages; and when it is recollected that he did not leave Ireland till he 
was nearly fifty years of a^ and that his life afterwards was one of constant activity and 
adventure, the conclusion is obvious, that all this knowledge of elegant literature must 
have been acquired in the schools of his own country. Such a result from a purely Irish 
education, in the middle of the sixth century, is, it must be owned, not a little remarka- 
ble.|| Among his extant works are some l^atin poems, which, though not admiflflile, of 
course, to the honours of comparison with any of the writings of a classic age, shine out 
in this twilight period of Latin literature with no ordinary distinction.ir Though wanting 
the free and fluent versification of his contemporary Fortunatus, he display more energy 
both of thought and style ; and, in the becoming gravity of his subjects, is distinguished 
hoDoarably nom the episcopal poef*^ In his prose writings, the style of Colum£mus is 



to have been addraned to the Irish :— **Gregoriu0 onivenia Epiacopif ad Hiberniam/' aa the epistle is headed 
in soiiie old editions of Gregory's worlcs. But it is plain that " HiDemiam*' has been aabsUtoted, bf mistake, 
Ibr ** Hiatriam,** in which latter country the schism on this point chiefly raged. See Dr. Lanigaa, chap. 13, 
note 57. 
, * Vifila, qaia fbrte non bene ▼Igilavit Vigtiius, qaem capat fcandali ipti clamant. 

t Nullos iMBretieas, noUue Judsa. nullus schismaticas fuit : sed fldes cathoUca, sicut a Tobia prinam, 
■anetorum seilioet apostoloruro attcoestoribus, tradita est, ineoncussa tenetur. 

} Among the poetical remains of Columbanus are some versef, of no inconsiderable merit, in which ho 
mentions his having then reached the years of an eigbteenth Olympiad. The poem is add res s e d to hia friend 
Fedolina, and eoncludea aa follows :— 

** Hcc tibi dictaram morbis oppressua acerbia 
Corpore qiioe flragill patior. tristtque senectal 
Nam dum pneeipiti labuntur tempnra cursu. 
Nunc ad Olyropiadis ter senos venimus annos. 
Omnia prctereunt. fu^it irreparabile tempus. 
Vive, vale Ictua, tristisque memento seneclc" 

i Dr. O'Connor soppoaea this missal to have been brought fltmi Luxeoil to Bobbio by some followers of St. 
Columbanus: — ** Ad horum vaganiium (episcoporuro) iisum, codicem de quo agimus eiaratum fbisae v«*l inde 

Ctet, Qood fherit Misale portabile. quod allatum (Vi«rit aeculo viimo, ex HIbernorum monaaterio Laxovienae 
GaJlla, ad Hibemorum monasterium B«>biense in Alpibus Cuttiis.— JS>. JWnc 

I La Lumiftre que 8. Colomban r^pandit par son rgavoir et sa doctrine dans tons les lieux od il se montra 
Ta fkit comparer par un ecrirain dii m^me siftcle an soleil dans aa courae de I'orient A Toccldent. II con* 
tinna, apr^a aa mort, de briller dans plusieurs disciplea qu'il avait fbrmte aua lettrea et a la fktVtJ^—Bitt, 
lAU. it la Franc: 

The aame learned writers, in speaking of the letters of St. Oolombanus still exUnt, aay,— ** On a pea de 
BOBumenu dea vi. et vii. siftcles oH Ton trouve plus d'^ruditioa eecMaiaatique qu'il y en a dana lea ciaqiie 
lettrea dont on vient de rendre compte." 

T ** On voit eflfectivement par la lecture de aon pof me & Fedolins en particulier, qu*il poasMait lliistoire at 
la Ikble. Cluoique sa versification soit bien 6loign«e de la perfection de oelle des anciena, elle ne laiaae paa 
BtaBBoins d'avoir son m6rite; et Ton pent assurer qu'il y a pen de poiitea de son tempa qui alent miettx 
i«Wil A Ihire des ver8."-/N«t Uu., 4«., par dea Beligieaz BenedicUna. 

•* Tboae who are at all acquainted with the versea ofthia biabop, written, moat of them, **iai«r poetila,**— 
aa In hlnaelf avowa, in his Dedicatory Epistle to tout Gregory,— will be iocIiBCd to agiia tkat it waa sot 
dUBcolt to rarpasB him in decorum. 
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somewhat stiflTand inflated ; more especially in the letters addressed by him to high dig. 
nitaries of the church, where the eflbrt to elevate and give force to his diction is often 
too visible to be effbctive. In the moral instructions, however, written for his monks, the 
tooe both of style and thought is, for the most part, easy and unpretending. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



DIBPUTB8 KSBPECTING THB PASCHAL COMPUTATION. LEARNED IRIfifi MIBBIONAIttSS 

OF THE SEVENTH, EIGHTH, AND NINTH CENTURIES. 

Oil the question respecting the time of keeping Easter, which, about the beginning of 
the seventh century, produce such a- contest between the British and Irish clergy on one 
side, and the church of Rome and her new missionaries in Britain upon the other, some 
letters were addressed by Columbanus to the Galilean bishops and the pope ; in which, 
defending the Paschal system, as it had been always observed by his countrymen, he 
requests " to be allowed to follow the tradition of his elders, in so far as it is not contrarjr 
to fiuth.*' Though upon a point by no means essential as regarded either faith or disci- 
pline, yet so eagerly was this controversy entered into by the learned Irish of that day, 
uid with so much of that attachment to old laws and usages which has at all periods dis- 
tinguished them, that a brief account of the origin and nature of the dispute forms a ne« 
cessary part of the history of those times. 

Very early in the annals of the Christian church, a difference of opinion with respect 
to the time of celebrating Easter had arisen; and it was not till the great Council of Nice, 
A. D. d25t had prescribed a role by which the day of this festival wss to be fixed, that, 
throughout the Asiatic and Western churches, a uniformity of practice in the time of 
celebrating it was observed. Owing to the difference, however, of the cycles, used li^ 
different churches, in making their calculations, it was soon found, that to preserve this 
desired uniformity would be a matter of much difficulty. By the decree of the Council 
of Nice it was fixed, that the Paschal festival should be held on the Sunday next after 
the fourteenth day of the first lunar month. In determining this time, however, the 
church of Rome and the church of Alexandria differed materially; the former continuing 
to compute by the old Jewish cycle of eifirhty-four years, while the latter substituted the 
cycle of nineteen years, as corrected by Eusebius; and the consequence was a difilerence, 
sometimes of nearly a month, between the Alexandrian and Roman calculations. 

When Sl Patrick came on his mission to Ireland, he introduced the same method of 
Paschal computation, namely, by the cycle of eighty-four years, which was then prac- 
tised at Rome, and which the apostle taught as he had learned it in Gaul from Sulpicius 
Severus, by whom a change only of the mode of reckonitig the days of the moon was 
introduced into it To this method the Irish as well as the British churches continued 
to adhere, until subsequently to the arrival of Augustine upon his mission to Britain. In 
the mean time, the Romans, having in vain endeavoured, by conference and concession, 
to adjust the differences between the Alexandrian calculations and their own, thought it 
advisable, for the sake of peace, to try a new method ; and the cycle of Dionysius Exiguus, 
framed about 525, being in agreement with the Alexandrian method and rules, was 
adopted by them about the middle of the sixth century. 

From the little communication that took place between the churches of the British 
Isles and Rome — owing to the tronbled state of the intervening nations, and the oceopft- 
tion of the coasts of Britain by the Saxons — nothing was known in these countries of the 
adoption of a new cycle by Rome ; and, accordingly, when Augustine and his brethren 
arrived, they found both the British and the Irish in perfect ignorance of the reforma- 
tion which had, in the interim, been made, and computing their Easter by the old cycle 
of eighty-four years, as formerly practised at Rome. In one particular alone, the change 
introduced by Sulpicius, did the Irish church— to which my remarks shall hencefbrward 
be eoofioed—differ from the system originally parsaed by the Romans ; and this diflbMMi 
whieh was, in rsslity, rather a eorrtctioo of the M Roman cycle than a departure from 
17 
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^^ -jrt-^-j u 4MU ^iinitMnrtr «rt «M tortcMth day of the month, as fit for the ce]e> 
^Auou Ji ^JTrtvf, r'^'awiiu^ ^M % ^ffi^t* T^^^ foarteenth day had long been in diarepute 
UKwa^*K;««^ ' >' ^jvwintimit iNV> «» Wt«^ ^ day on which the Jcwa alwaya celebrate their 
^^m:*i% umi !• wtuu^ 4^^» 4fW M^ itnM cboMn tnr that featival by the Quartodeciman 
!itf «:uc». iuii .iKitv ««iM U>i» itMt#rial diflbrence between their practice and that of the 
XftstK 'i^i^ «*iitiu :fic Jv«tt Jt^iU .\«wtic heretic* celebrated Easter always on the fourteenth 
da^ o% \»u> 'iHvut 'm :t «iik .1 i.'t) whatever day of the week it mi^ht, the Irish never held 
XAH 'e^iviu ju ilitf fOtfrtv^Hth, unless it were a Sunday. The Roman missionaries, 
}w*«wet, v;*Kj«e iv ii«^ ihc« eMcntial difference out of sieht; and unjustly confound- 
lug '<io fabuicr w' ifH^ Iruli with that of the Judaisin^ Qunrtodecimans, involved in 
iMM o%MHtiKhi «.Mdr^y ^«t*her«*iiy all who still adhered to the old Roman rule.t 

Willi :(H^r »ttj*t! MkinoM for ancient usages, the Irish persisted in following the for- 
iiHff fmIc; «ud. ill the spirit with which Columbanus, as we have seen, took up the 
^^ qu«taL'.iH» «^inst Ihe Gallican bishops, he faithfully represented and anticipated the 
^'^ iMi^iiCW Mt bis fellow-country men. The first we hoar, however, of the dispute, in 
Ir^isihi, vANVi^ vHi the occasion of a letter addressed, in 609, by Laurence, the successor 
i$i A(i|t4Mi'"^ and his brother missionaries, to the Irish bishops or abbots. In this Exhor- 
tA(uf.*I^|H«tt^ as Bede styles it, Laurence expresses the disappointment felt by himself 
^ itm i^k>w bishope on finding that the Scots, equally with the Britons, had departed 
Avw ti^ wniveraal custom of the church. The warmth with which the dispute was, at 
yw* ti«M«\ entered into by some of the clergy of Ireland, appears, from a circumstance 
p^nUMMd in thia letter, of an Irish bishop, Lhgan, who, on visiting the Roman mission- 
iyit^4w Mfueed not only to eat in company with them, but even under the same roof. 
ir^^Hii this period the question seemato have been lefl open for more than twenty years : 
some few among the clergy of Ireland being not unwilling, as it seems, to adopt 
^^ the new Roman diacipline ; while others thought it sufficient to conform so far to 
^^ Rome, as to substitute the 16th day of the moon, in their Paschal Canon, for the 14th ; 
bkA the great bulk of the clergy and people continued attached to their old traditional 
laode. At length, the attention of the Roman See was, in the year 630, drawn to the 
Aiapttte; and a letter was addressed by Honorius to the nation of the Scots, in which he 
••meetly exhorts them ** not to consider their own small number, placed in the utmost 
borders of the earth, as wiser than all the ancient and modern churches of Christ through- 
out the world; nor to continue to celebrate an Easter contrary to the Paschal calculation 
and to the sy nodical decrees of all the bishops upon earth.** In consequence of this 
admonitory letter, a Synod was held in Campo-lene, near Old Leighlin, where it was 
agreed, afler some strenuous opposition from St. Fintan Munnu, of Taghmon, that Easter 
•Could, in future, be celebrated at the same time with the universal church. This decree, 
however, having been rendered abortive by some subsequent intrigue, it was resolved by 
Ihe elders of the church, that, in pursuance of an ancient canon, by which it was directed 
that every important ecclesiastical aflair ahould bo referred to the Head of Cities, some 
wise and humble persons should be, on tho present occasion, sent to Rome, '* as children 
to their mother.** A deputation was accordingly despatched to that city, who, on their 
return within three years after, declared that they had seen, in the see of St. 
t^ Peter, the Greek, the Hebrew, the Scythian, and the Egyptian, all celebrating 
^^^ the same Easter Day, in common with the whole catholic world, and differing 
from that of the Irish by an entire month-l In consequence of this report of the depu- 
ties, which must have been received about the year 633, the new Roman cycle and rules 
were, from that period, universally adopted throughout the southern division of Ireland. 
However disproportioned to the amount of discussion which it occasioned was the real 
importance of the point of discipline now at issue, the eflects of the controversy, in as 

* Usher thuf ezplaini this correction :— *' damn autem Sulpltiiis Sevcnis U'tui ilium inter Cycli Alezan> 
drini et Romani nromenias ntwervavifset diwrppantiam, vidiumtqiie Romania decimamtcxtam lunam nume- 
ratam qu« Alezandrinis. coBlo atlam demonsirante (iiti ex Cjrrillo retulimui>) erat tantum decimaquarta, hunc 
lUwianl calculi errorem iia emendandum eensuit. ut non Jum ampliua a xvi. ad zxii., aed a xiv. luna ad xx. 
•z antique illo annorum 84 la^erculo Dominicc Pavchalea excerperentur. 

t Thufl, in the letter of the clergy of Rome, cited by Rede (i. li. c. 19.)—** Reperimus quofdam provincic 
VMinB, contra orthodoxam ftdem novam ex vcteri h9re*im ranovare cnnantea, Pnvrha noatrum in quo imroo- 
latua eat Cnristus nebulosa caligine refutantea. et quartodecima luna cum llebrffis celebrare nitentea.** 
Either Ifnorantly or wilfully. Dr. L^dwich han fallen into the rame misrepreMntation. and, unmindful of tile 
impMtant difliirenoe above stated, accusea the Irish church, at this period, of quartodecimanism. 

X •* Miiimus quoa novimus sapientea et humiles esse, velul natoa ad matrem ; et proaperum iter in Tolun. 
Uta I>ei liabentes, et ad Romam urbom aiiqui ex eis venientes, tertio anno ad noa uaque pervenenint; et aic 
omnia vldemnt sicut audierunt: aed et valde certiora, utpote visa qiiam audita invonerunt ; et in uno hospi- 
tlo caBi GrBCO at Hebrso, Scytha et .firypiiaeo, in Eceleaia aancii Petri siroul in PaachA (in quo menae inte- 
(TO diqlaneli aumua) fueriint."--£pi«t. CummUH. Biktm. ad Segimtum nmciugm, JtMut. dt OmtraMfa. PasrAat 
lee Dilnr*s Vet Epist. Ilibernic SyHng . ^ 
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ftir as it promoted scientific inquiry, and afforded a stimulant to the wits of the disputants^ 
00 both sides, could not be otherwise than highly favourable to the advancement of the 
public mind. The reference to the usages of other countries to which it accustomed 
the Irish scholars, tended, in itself, to enlarge the sphere of their observation and propor- 
tionally liberalize their views; nor was it possible to engage in the discussion of a ques- 
tion so closely connected both with astronomy and arithmetic, without some proficiency 
in those branches of knowledge by which aloue it could be properly sifted or judged. 
Accordingly, while, on one side of the dispute, St Colurabanus supported eloquently the 
cause of his countrymen, abroad, adducing, in defence of their practice, no less learned 
authority than that of Anatolius, Bishop of Laodicea; at home, another ingenious Irish- 
man, St Cummian, still more versed in the studies connected with this subject, produced* 
on the Roman side of the question, such an array^ of learning and proofs as would, in any 
age, have entitled his performance to respect, if not admiration. Enforcing the great 
argument derived from the unity of the church,* which he supports by the authority of 
all the most ancient fathers, Greek as well as Latin, he passes in review the various 
cyclical systems that had previously been in use, pointing out their construction and 
defects, and showing himself acquainted with the chronological characters, both natural 
and artificial. The various learning, indeed, which this curious tract displays, implies 
such a facility and range of access to books as proves the libraries of the Irish students, 
at that period, to have been, for the times in which they lived, extraordinarily well fur- 
nished. 

This eminent man, St Cummian, who had been one of those most active and instru- 
mental in procuring the adoption of the Roman system by the Irish of the south, and 
thereby incurred the serious displeasure of the Abbot and Monks of Hy, under whose 
jurisdiction, as a monk ot their order, he was placed, and who continued longer than any 
other of their monastic brethren to adhere to the old Irish method, in consequence of its 
having been observed by their venerable founder, St Columba. In defence of himself 
and those who agreed with him in opinion, St Cummian wrote the fiimous treatise just 
alluded to, in the form of an Epistle addressed to Segienus, Abbot of Hy; and the learn- 
ing, ability, and industry with which he has executed his task, must, even by those most 
inclined to sneer at the literature of that period, be regarded as highly remarkable. 

Though the southern half of Ireland had now received the new Roman method, the 
qnestion continued to be still agitated in the northern division, where a great portion of 
the clergy persisted in the old Irish rule ; and to the influence exercised over that part 
of the kingdom by the successors of St Columba this perseverance is, in a great measure, 
to be attributed. It is worthy of remark, however, that notwithstanding the intense 
eagerness of the contest, not merely in Ireland, but wherever, in Britain, the Irish clergy 
preached, a spirit of fairness and tolerance was mutually exercised by both parties; nor 
was the schism of any of those venerable persons who continued to oppose themselves to 
the Roman system allowed to interfere with or at all diminish the reverence which their 
general character for sanctity inspired. Among other instances of this tolerant spirit 
may be mentioned the tribute of respect paid publicly to St Fiutin Munnu, by his zealous 
adversary, Laserian, in the course of their contest respecting the new Paschal rule. A 
yet more historical instance is presented in the case of Aidan, the great apostle of the 
Northumbrians, who, though a strenuous opponent of the Roman Paschal system, con- 
tinued to be honoured no less in life and after death, by even those persons who had the 
most vehemently difiered with him. 

The connexion of this venerable Irishman, St Aidan, with the Anglo-Saxon King 
Oswald, illustrates too aptly the mutual relations of their respective countries, at this 
period, to be passed over without some particular notice. During the reign of his uncle 
Edwin, the young Oswald had lived, an exile, in Ireland, and having been instructed, 
while there, in the doctrines of Christianity, resolved, on his accession to the throne, to 
disseminate the same blessing among his subjects. With this view he applied to the 
Elders of the Scots, among whom he had himself been taught, desiring that they would 
furnish him with a bishop, through whose instruction and ministry the nation of the 
English he had been called to govern might receive the Christian faith. In compliance 
with the royal desire, a monk of Hy, named Aidan, was sent; to whom, on his ar rival, 
the king gave, as the seat of his see, the small Island of Lindisfarne, or, as it has been 
since called. Holy Isle. In the spiritual labours of the Saint's mission the pious Oswald 
took constantly a share; and it was often, says Bede, a delightful specUcle to witness, 

• Quid aatem prtvlot wnUri potttt da Koetaala antra outm ■! dieamat, Roma vrr^t, Bleroimlyiiia jvrat. 
Alexandria errat, Antioelia errat, toiss ninndva arrmt : aoli untam Seoti et BriUmet raetuai aapiuai.— ■piti« 
CummiMn. 
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that when the biehop, who knew but imperfectlj the Englieh tongue, preached the truths 
of the Goapelt the king himself; who had become master of the ScoUc language during 
his long banishment in Ireland* acted as interpreter of the word of God to his com- 
manders and ministers.* From that time, continues the same authority, numbers of 
Scotish, or Irish, poured daily into Britain, preaching the faith, and administering bap- 
tism through all the provinces over which King Oswald reigned. In every direction 
diurches were erected, to which the people jQocked with joy to hear the word. Posses- 
sions were granted, by royal bounty, for the endowment of monasteries and schools, and 
the English, old and young, were instructed by their Irish masters in all religious ob- 
servances.! 

Having now allowed so long a period of Irish history to elapse, without any reference 
whatever to the civil transactions of the country, it may naturally be expected that I 
should for a while digress from ecclesiastical topics, and, leaving the lives of ascetic 
students and the dull controversies of the cloister, seek relief from the tame and mono- 
tonous level of such details in the stirring achievements of the camp, the feuds of rival 
chieftains, or even in the pomps and follies of a barbaric court. But the truth is, there 
exist in the Irish annals no materials for such digression, — the Church forming, through- 
out these records, not merely, as in the history of most other countries, a branch or 
episode of the narrative, but its sole object and theme. In so far, indeed, as a quick 
succession of kings may be thought to enliven history, there occurs no want of such 
variety in the annals of Ireland ; the lists of her kings, throughout the whole course of 
the Milesian monarchy, exhibiting but too strongly that unerring mark of a low state of 
civilization. The time of duratbn allowed by Newton, in his Chronology, to the reigns 
of monarchs in settled and civilized kingdoms is, at a medium, as much as eighteen years 
fi>r each reign. In small, uncivilized kingdoms, however, the medium allowed is not 
more than ten or eleven years; and at this average were the reigns of the Kings of 
Northumbria under the Saxon heptarchy.^ What then must be our estimate of the 
political state of Ireland at this period, when we find that, from the beginning of the 
reign of Tuathal, ▲. d. 533, to the time of the great plogue, 664, no less thon fifteen 
monarchs had successively filled the Irish throne, making the averoge of their reigns, 
during that period, little more than eight years each. With the names of such of these 
princes as wielded the sceptre since my last notice of the succession, which brought its 
series down to a* d. 509, it is altogether unnecessary to encumber these pages; not one 
of them having left more than a mere name behind, and, in general, the record of their 
yiolent deaths being the only memorial that tells of their ever having lived. 

In order to convey to the reader any adequate notion of the apostolical labours of that 
crowd of learned missionaries whom Ireland sent forth, in the course of this century, to 
all parts of Europe, it would be necessary to transport him to the scenes of their respective 
missions; to point out the difficulties thev had to encounter, and the admirable patience 
and courage with which they surmounted them ; to show how inestimable was the ser- 
vice they rendered, during that dark period, by keeping the dying embers of learning 
awake, and how gratefully their names are enshrined in the records of foreign lands, 
though but faintly, if at all, remembered in their own. It was, indeed, then, as it has 
been ever since, the peculiar fate of Ireland, that both in talent, and the fiime that 
honourably rewards it, her sons prospered far more triumphantly abroad than at home; 
for while, of the many who confined their labours to their native land, but few have lefl 
those remembrances behind which constitute fame, those who carried the light of their 
talent and zeal to other lands, not only founded a lasting name for themselves, but made 
their country also a paruker of their renown, winning for her that noble title of the 

* Ubi pukherrimo Mpe spectacolo eontigit. at evaDi^elisante antistite, qui Angtorum liogvtiii peftetft non 
liOTenit, ipw Rex suis dncibiis ao rninistria ioterpres verbi exifteret cflBleaiia, qaia oimirum tarn longo exilii 
mi taoapore linguann Seotorum Jam plena didieeral.— Lib. iii. cap. 8. 

t Bxin' capare plurea per diea de Seotorum regiono irenire Britannlam atqua illia Anglomm provineiia, 
qaibaa recnavit rex Oavald. magna de^otione verbum Dei prmlicare.— Ha^, Ub. iii. cap. 3. " Aa tbeaa 

Kaclieraraaya Dr. Lanijan) caoM o?er from tk» land tf tJU Sutt to BriUnn, it ia plain that they came (hmi 
land; Ibr the land of Britiab flcoU wai itaelf in Britain ; and aeeordingly Lloyd atatea (cbap. ▼. §. 5.,) that 
tbaaa auxiliariea of Aidan *came out of Ireland.* Thua alao Fleury (lib. xxxviii. S 19.) calia tliem * Mil- 
■ionairaa Irlandoia.' **—ElecMia»L BisL chap. xv. note 10(3. 

It waa hardly worthy of Doctor Lingard's known character (br falmeaa, to follow the example ao ftr of 
Dampater, and other auch writera, aa to call oar eminent Iriah miaaionariea. at thia period, by the ambiguooa 
name of Scotiah monka, without at the aame Ume informing hia readera that theae diatinguiahed men were 
Beou of Ireland. The care with which the eecleaiaatical hiatoriana of France and luly hare in generat 
aarked thia diatinction, ii creditable alike to their fkimeaa and their accuracy. 

trp Judge trom the ibilowing picture, however, their aUte waa little better than that of the Iriah:— 
•* Daring the laat century (the eighth,) Northambria had exhibited aucoeaaive inatancea of tfeacbery and 

Ridtr to which no oUier country perbapa can Aimiab a parallel. WiUiin the lapae of a handrad yeara, 
rtsni kinga had aaaumed tba aoeptre, and yet of aU theae one only, if one. died in the peaeaaM 
of royalty ; seven had been alain, aix had been driven from Uie Uirone by tiieir rebellioaa a«li||eeta.* 
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Uftod of the Holy and the Learned, which, throaghoat the night that overhung all the 
reil of Eorope, the so long and proudly wore. Thoa, the labours of the great miasionary, 
St. Columbanua, were, after his death, still vigorously carried on, both in France and 
Italy, by those disciples who had accompanied or joined him from Ireland; and his 
iavoorite Gall us, to whom, in dying, he bequeathed his pastoral staff, became the founder 
of an abbey in Switzerland, which^was in the thirteenth century erected into a prince- 
dom, while the territory belonging to it has, through all changes, borne the name of SL 
GalL* From his great assiduity in promulgating the Gospel, and training up disciples 
eapable of succeeding him in the task, this pious Irishman has been called, by a ^reiga 
Biartyroloffist, the Apostle of the Allemanian nation. Another disciple and countryman 
of St. CoTumbanus, named Deicola, or in Irish Dichuill, enjoyed, like his master, the 

Citronage and friendship of the monarch Clotaire II., who endowed the monastic esta* 
ishmont formed by him at Luthra, with considerable grants of land. 

In various other parts of France, similar memorials of Irish sanctity may be tracedf 
At the celebrated monastery of Centula, in Pontbied, was seen a tomb, engraved with 
golden letters, telling that there lay the remains of the venerable priest, Caidoc, 
**to whom Ireland gave birth, and the Gallic land a grave."| The site of the ^^' 
hermitage of Sl Fiacre, another Irish Saint, was deemed so consecrated a spot, ^^* 
that to go on a pilgrimage thither was, to a late period, a frequent practice amonff 
the devout; and we are told of the pious Anne of Austria, that when, in 1641, she visited 
the shrine of this saint, so great was the humility of her devotion, that she went the 
whole of the way, from Monceau to the town of Fiacre, on foot.} Among the number 
of holy and eminent Irishmen who thus extended their labours to France, must not be 
forgotten St Fursa,!} who after preaching among the East Angles, and converting many 
from Paganism, passed over into France; and, building a monastery at Lagny, near the 
river Marne, remained there, spreading around him the blessings of religious instruction, 
till his death. 

In like manner, through most of the other countries of Europe, we hear of the progreaa 
of some of these adventurous spirits, and track the course of their fertilizing footsteps 
through the wide waste of ignorance and paganism which then prevailed.** In Brabant, 
the brothers of St. Furso, Ultan and Foillan, founded an establishment which was long 



* Id tpeaking of tbe learning difplayed by St. Cummian in bia flimoua Letter on the Paachat qtteatioo,t 
took oceaaion to remark on tbe proof which it ailbrda of the existence of librarira. at that period, in Ireland, 
and bj no means ill or scantily furnished. From a circumstance mentioned by the ecclesiastical historiana 
of an Irish bishop, named Maik, who visited the monastery of Bt Gall, about the middle of the ninth oen* 
tory, it would appear that the Irish were, at that time, even able to contribute to tbe libraries of their fellow 
coaDtryroen on the Continent. The fkct is thus stated by the Benedictines :— " II s*y vient alors habituer un 
Avlque Hibernois nomin^ Marc, dont la retraite fut avantageuse auz etudes, tant par lea livres dont il aor. 
iBMita la bibliothiqne que par les personnel qu'il avoit A sa suite. £ntre ceuxci 6toit un neveu, A qui m 
mom barbare de Moengal Ail change en oelui de Marcel, et un Busebe, autre homme de lettree, el Hibemoia, 
eomnM les pr^oMens.** The learned writers then add tlie Ibllowing interesting remark respecting the Irish 
tribal period in general:—** On a d^ja remarque ailleura que les gens de ce pays, presqu*i TexlrAmitli du 
Bonde. avoient mieux conserve la litt^ature, parcequ'ila dtoient moins exposes aux revoluiioBf que lea 
autres parties de TEurope.** 

t Oe commerce de litt^rature entree les Gaules et les lies Britanniques, en genre de s'entrecommuniqner 
tours connoisances sur les leltres et la doctrine, et de se prater de grands hommes pour les r^pandre. devint 
motuel depuis que S. Gildas, 8. Columban, et plusieurs autres Hibernois, preeque tous gens de tettree, ae 
leUrdrenl dana nos provinces —hisL LUUr. tU la Flroius, torn. iv. 

X Mole sub bac legitur Caidocos jure sacerdos, 

Scotia quem genuit, Gailica terra legit. 

The burial-place of this saint, who died at Centula, towards the middle of the seventh century, was repaired 
by Angilbert, abbot of that monastery, in the reign of Charlemange, when the epitaph drom which the above 
couplet is cited was inscribed upon the tomb. 

$ L'ermitage de Saint Fiacre est devenu un boorg de la Brie, fameox par les p616rinages que Ton y fkiaoil; 
r^liseou chapelle «toit deaservie par les Benedictine; lesfemmes n*entroient point dans le sanctnaire, et 
Tod remarque que la Reine Anne d*Autriche, y venant en p6l6rinage ei\ 1641, se conforma i eel usage, et 
qu*elte at m^me A pied le chemin depuis Monceau Jusqu'A Saint-Fiacre.**— £i«t. it Mmus, 

Il is said in another work, relating to this saint. " On a pretendu que le nom de Fiacres avoit M donnd 
aox carosses de place, parcequ'ils furent d*abord destin^a A voilurer jusqu'A St. Fiacre (en Brie) les Pariaiena 
qui y allerent en peMrinage.** 

I This saint was of royal descent:—** Erat autem vir ilto de nobilissimo genere Scotorum '*— Bsd^s, I. iii. c 
19. In the same chapter will be found an account of thoae curious visions or revelations of St. Fursa, which 
are auppoeed by the Benedictines to have been intended to shadow (brth the political and moral corruption of 
the higiier orders in Ireland :—** On s'appercoit aans peine qu^elles tendent A reprimer les desordres qui 
regnoieni alors parmiiea Princes, les Ev^ques, et lea autres eeciesiastiques d*Hibernie, oH to saint les avont 
euea. Elles Uxent principalement tour avarice, tour olsivetA, to peu de aoin qu'ils prenoient de s'instruira at 
d'instruire les autres.** 

** ** In the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuriet (says Macpherson,) religion and learning flourished in Ireland 
to anch a degree, that it was commonly sty tod the mother country of saints, and reputed the kingdom of arts 
and aeieneea. The Saxons and Angles sent thither many of their priseaa and princ ess e s to have the benefit 
0i a yioaa and toaraad education. It ought, likawiaa, to bo aekoowtodgad, that eooBa of the moat emtr 
taachtra of North Britain nctlvud tlwlr inainietioB at the Irish aeaiaartoa of Utarature and rtligion.** 
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ealled the Monastery of the Irish ; and the elegant scholar, St. Livio,* whom, by his own 
verses, we trace to the tomb of St Bavo,f in Ghent, proceeded from thence, on a spiritaal 
mission, through Flanders and Brabant, prepared at every step for that crown of martyr- 
dom, which at length, from the hands of Pagans, he suffered.^ With the same enter- 
prising spirit we find St Fridolin, surnamed the Traveller,^ — a native, it is supposed, of 
Connaught, — exploring the Rhine for some uninhabited island, and at length fixing him- 
self upon Seckingen, where he founded a church, and a religious house for females, which 
he lived to see prosper under his own eyes. Next to the generous self-devotion of these 
holy adventurers, thus traversing alone the land of the infidel and the stranger, the feeling 
of gratitude with which after-ages have clung to their names, forms one of the most 
pleasing topics of reflection which history aflbras; and few, if any, of our Irish mission- 
aries left behind them more grateful recollections than, for centuries, consecrated every 
step of the course of Fridolin the Traveller, through Lorraine, Alsace, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

In the month of May, 664, that solar eclipse took place, the accurate record of which 
by the Irish chroniclers, I have already had occasion to notice. This phenomenon, toge- 
ther with the singular aspect of the sky, which, during the whole summer, as we are told, 
seemed to be on fire, was regarded generally, at the time, as foretokening some fiital 
calamity, and the frightful pestilence which immediately after broke out, both in England 
and Ireland, seemed but too fully to justify the superstitious fear. This Yellow Plague, 
as the dreadful malady was called, having made its appesrance first on the Southern 
coasts of Britain, spread from thence to Nortbumbria, and, about the beginning of August, 
reached Ireland, where, in the course of the three years during which its ravages lasted, 
it is computed to have swept oflT two-thirds of the inhabitants. Among its earliest 
^U?' victims were the two royal brothers, Diermit and Blathmac, who held jointly at 
^^ this period the Irish throne ; and Bede mentions also, in the number of sufferers, 
some natives of England, both noble and of lower rank, who had retired to Ireland, as he 
expresses it, ** to pursue a course of Mcred studies, and lead a stricter life.*' It is in 
mentioning this interesting fact, that the historian adds, so honourably to the Irish, that 
thev most cheerfully received all these strangers, and supplied them gratuitously with 
ibod, with books, and instruction.} 

While thus from England such numbers crowded to these shores, and either attached 
themselves to a monastic life, or visited the cells of the different monasteries in pursuit 
of general knowledge, Irish scholars were, with a similar view, invited into Britain. 
The Island of Hy, which was inhabited by Irish monks, furnished teachers to all the 

• ** Void encore un teriTaIn,** mj the Benedictinas, ** que la Itaaea eat en droit de parta(er aTee THiber- 
Bie, qui lui donna naiManoe.** 

t TtM epitaph which this saint wrote upon St. Bavo, and the epistle addraesad bv him to bis fKend Flor- 
bait, in sending him the epitaph, may both be found In Usher's vet. Cpist. Uiberniaram Sylloge. Of theaa 
two poems Or. LAnigan remarks, that they ** are very neat compositions, and do great honour to the classical 
tasts of the Irish schools of that period, while barbarism prevailed in the greatest part of Western Europe."— 
Chap. vi. (19. 

{ in his epistle to Florbert, the Saint thus antidpatee the doom of martyrdom that awaited him:— 

Impia Barbarico gens ezagitaU tnmnitu 

liic Brabanta fUrit, meque cnienta petit 
Quid tibi peccavi, qui pacis nuntia porto7 

Paz tmt quod porto; cur mihi bella moves? 
Bed qu& tn spires tbritas son lata triomphi, 

Atque debit palmam gloria martyrii. 

The following verses from this epistle, in reference to the task which hit friend Florhart had impoaed upon 
him, may act, perhaps, be thought unworthy of citation :— 

Et pins ille pater cum donia mollia verba 

Mittit, ot ad stadium sollicitat precibus. 
Ac titulo magnum Jubet insignire Bmvmum, 

Atq* leves elegos esse decus tiimulo. 
Nee reputat, Ssso dim stridet fistula ligno. 

Quod Boleat raueum reddere quassa sonum. 
Ezigui rivi pauper quam vena ministrat 

Lasso vix tenues unda minlttra opsm. 
Sic ego qui quondam studio florente videbar 

Esse po^ta. modd curro pedester equo. 
£t qui Castalio dioebar fbnte madentem 

DictsM) versu posse movere Lyram, 
Carmine nunc laoero dictant mihi verba Caroosne; 

Meosq'ue dolens tetis apta nee est roodulis. 
Non sum qui Aieram festive carmine Ictus : 

Qualiter ease queam, tela cruenta videns? 



f On this, Ledwich romarloi:— ^8o aeakNM and disfnterested a love of learning is nnnaraHeM la the 

mala A^tk* WAvU •• * 



annals of tha world 
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aortheni re^ioue; and the appointment of three natives of Ireland, in succession, to 
tbe new see of Lmdiefkrne, proves how grateful a sense of the services of that nation the 
Nortbooibrian princes of this period entertained. At the time we are speaking of, the 
bishop of this see was Colmau, a roonk of the Columbian order, who had been sent from 
Ireland for the purpose of filling that high dignity. Like all the rest of the clergy of his 
order^ he adhered to the Irish mode of celebrating Easter, and the dispute respecting 
that point received a new recruitment of force from his accession, as well as from the 
scruples of the intelligent Alchfrid, son of King Oswin, who, while his father, a convert 
and pupil of the Irish, ** saw nothing better," says Bede, " than what they taught," was 
inclined to prefer to their traditions the canonical practice now introduced from Rome.* 
In consequence of the discussions to which this difference gave rise, a memorable con- 
ference was held on the subject, at Whitby ; where, in the presence of the two kings, 
Oswin and Alchfrid, the arguments of each party were temperately and learnedly brought 
forward; the Bishop Colman, with his Irish clergy, speaking in defence of the old ob- 
servances of their country, while Wilfrid, a learued priest, who had been recently to 
Rome, undertook to prove the truth and universality of the Roman method. The scene 
of tbe controversy was in a monastery, or nunnery, over which Hilda, a distinguished 
abbess, presided, — herself and all her community being favourers, we are told, of the 
Irish system. The debate was carried on in Irish and Anglo-Saxon, the venerable Cead, 
an English bishop, acting as interpreter between the parties; and the whole proceeding 
but wanted a worthier or more important subject of discussion to render it, in no ordinary 
degree, striking and interesting.! 

After speeches and replies on both sides, of which Bede has preserved the substance, 
the king and the assembly at large agreed to give their decision in favour of Wilfrid ; 
and Colman, silenced but not convinced, resolving still to adhere to the tradition of his 
fathers, resigned the see of Lindisfarne, and returned to his home in Ireland, taking along 
with him alltlie Irish monks, and about thirty of the English, belonging to that establish- 
roent^ 

The great mistake which pervaded the arguments of the Roman party, upon this ques- 
tion, Jay in their assumption — whether wilfully or from ignorance — that the method of 
computation which they had introduced was the same that Rome had practised from tbe 
very commencement of her church ; whereas, it was not till the middle of the fifUi cea* 
tary that the Romans themselves were induced, for the sake of peace and unity, to ex* 
change their old cycle of eighty-four years for a new Paschal system. By another gross 
error of the same party, which seems also liable to the suspicion of having been wilful, 
the Easter of the Irish was confounded with the Quartodeciman Pasch, though between 
the two observances, as we have already seen, there was an essential difference.} But 
tbe fundamental error of both parties in the contest was, the importance attached unduly 
by each of them to a point of mere astronomical calculation, unconnected with either 
faith or morals; and while the Irish were, no doubt, censurable for persisting with so 
much obstinacy in a practice which, besides being indifferent in itself, was at variance 
with the general usage of Christendom, their opponents were no less to be blamed for 
their want of charity and good sense in raising, on so slight a point of difference and dis- 
cipline, the cry of heresy and schism. 

A dispute of a still more trifling nature, and bordering closely, it must be owned, on 
the ridiculous, was, by the English followers of the Roman missionaries, mixed up, 
throughout, with the Paschal question, and, in a subordinate degree, made to share its 
fortunes. This dispute related to the tonsure, or mode of shaving the head, practised 
respectively by the Roman and Irish clergy: the former of whom shaved or clipped the 

« An edifying instanoe of tbe tolerance of that period ia afforded in tbe following <^t, mentioned bj 
Bede :— Tbe aueen of Eanfled. wbo had lived in Kent, and who had with her a Kentiah prieat, nanaad 
Romanua, followed the Roman Eaater, while the King Oawin celebrated the Iri»b Eaa<er; and it aometiroea 
happened, aaya Bede, that while the king, biibop. kc. were enjoying tbe Paachal feativity. the queen and Iwr 
followera were atill faating the Lent. 

t Among other perfona preaent at the diacuaaion, waa Agilbert, a native of France, wbo, for tbo purpoae of 
atadying the Seripturea. aa Bede telle ua. had paaaed a eon«iderable time in Ireland. ** Venit in proTinciam 
de Hibernia'pontifex quidam. nomine Agilberctua. natione quidero Gallua, led tunc legendarum gratia Scrip* 
turarum in Hibernia non parvo tempore demoratua.">-Lib. iii. c. 7. 

I To tbe monaatery built by Colman for hia Engliah followera, at Mayo. (Bede. I iv. c. 4,) a number of oilier 
monka of that nation attached tbemaelvea; and. In ibe time of Adamnan, towarda the eioae of tbe aeventh 
century, there were about one hundred Saxon or Bnaliah aainta at thai place, which, from thence, waa cf Had 
by the namo of Mtigk^cmta-StM^, or Mayo of the Engliah. For thia ftict. Uaber refisra to the book of Balll- 
mote:—" Quo in loco, uti Bede date grande Anglorum fuiaae monasterium audivimua. itaetiam S.Cormaei, 
et Adamnani tempore ctmt^m Saxaniecrum Saiutarum fuiaae babluculum, libri Ballimotenaia collector eon- 
trmur—EeelM. Primard. 

i Inheriting fully the name penraraa feeling agaioat tha Iriab, Dr. Ledwich haa, in the mum manner, mi** 
repreaented them on thia aubject; endeavouring to make out that St. Columba and hia aucoeaaora wvra all 
Quartodecimanf . See an able refutation of hia viewa on thia point by Dr. Lanigan, chap. xU. note ""^ 
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crown of the head, leaving the hair to grow in a circle all round it ; while the Irish, 
allowing the hair to cover the back of the head, shaved or clipped it away, in the form of 
a crescent, from the front Both parties, with equal confidence, and, it may be added, 
ignorance, appealed to antiquity in support of their respective tonsures; while, on the 

Grt of the Irish, the real motive for clinging so fondly to their old custom was, that it 
d been introduced among them, with all their other ecclesiastical rules and usages, by 
the national apostle, St Patrick. According as their Paschal rule, however, gave way, 
this form of the tonsure followed its fate; and in a Canon, the date of which is supposed 
to be about the seventh or eighth century, we find an order for the observance of the 
Roman tonsure. 

However constantly the kings of Ireland, at this period, were, as her annals record, in 
conflict with each other, that perfect security from foreign invasion which she had 
through so long a course of ages enjoyed, still continued to be inviolate. A slieht inter- 
ruption, however, of this course of good fortune, — as if to break the spell hitherto 
t^* guarding her, — occurred towards the close of this century, when, notwithstanding 

^^ the habitual relations of amity between the Northumbrians and the Irish, an expe- 
dition, commanded by the general of Esfrid, King of Northumberland, landed on the 
eastern coast of Ireland, and ravaging the whole of the territory, at that time called 
Bregia, spared, as the annals tell us, neither people nor clergy, and carried off with them 
a number of captives, as well as considerable plunder. This sudden and, apparently, 
wanton aggression is supposed to have been owing to the ofience taken by Egfrid at the 
protection aflbrded by the Irish to his brother, Alfrid, who was then an exile in their 
country.* Availing himself of the leisure which his period of banishment afibrded, this 
intelligent prince hid become a proficient in all the studies of his age: nor was he the 
only royal foreigner who, in those times, found a shelter in Ireland, as Dagobert, the son 
of the King of Austrasia, had, not long before, been educated there in a monastery ; and, 
after a seclusion of many years, being recalled from thence to his own country, became 
sovereign of all Austrasia, under the title of Dagobert II. 

The very jrear after his piratical attack on the Irish coast, King Egfrid, by a just judg- 
ment upon him, as Bede appears to think, for this wanton aggression on ** a harmless 
nation, which had been always most friendly to the finglish,*'t was, in a rash invasion of 
the Pictish territory, defeated and slain; and his brother AlfVid, though illegitimate, 
succeeded to the throne.| With the view of seeking restitution, both of the property 
and the captives, which had been carried away in the marauding expedition under Egfrid, 
Adamnan, the abbot of Hy, was sent to the court of the new king, whose warm at- 
tachment and gratitude to Ireland, as well as his personal friendship for her legate, 
oonld not fail to ensure perfect success to the mission ; and accordingly we find, in 
tfie annals of the year 684, a record of the return of Adamnan, bringing back with 
him from Northumbria sixty captives.} This able and learned man was descended 
from the same royal line with his predecessor, St Columba, namely, the race of the 
northern Nials, which, from the first foundation of Hy, furnished, for more than two 
centuries, almost all its abbots. So constant did the Irish remain to one line of descent, 
as well in their abbots as their kings. 

It was during this or a subsequent visit to his royal friend that Adamnan, observing the 
practice of the English churches, was induced to adopt the Roman Paschal system ; as 
well as to employ, on his return home, all the influence he possessed, with his country- 
men, in persuading them to follow his example. In those parts of Ireland which were 
exempt fi'om the jurisdiction of Hy, his success appears to have been considerable ; but 
neither in that monastery, nor any of those depenoent upon it, could their eminent abbot 
succeed in winning over converts. Among the writings left by Adamnan, the most 
generally known is his Life of St Columba, — a work, of which a fastidious Scotch critic 
has pronounced, that ** it is the most complete piece of such biography that all Europe 
can boast o^ not only at so early a period, but even through the whole Middle Ages.'i| 

In the annals of the reign of the monarch Finnachtha, which lasted from the year 
074 to 693, we meet with one of the few records of civil transactions, which the 

• On aeeonnt of Ma iltef itinMCf, AHHd bad been mt aside bv aoim of the noblee, and bis younger brotber 
l^fHd exalted to the throne. ** Is ( AlOridos) quia notbua, ut dixi. erat fkctlone optiniatum, quamvis aeni<«, 
NfBo indignus et cetimatus, in Hiberniam, sea Ti, seu indif natione secesserat. Ita ab odio germani tutas, 
•t mafoo otio literis isBbutus, oouii philoeopliia animam oompoeuerat.**— OsJietai. JHaim»Hr, D$ Omt, Jl«r« 
lib.i.e.3. 

t Vasuvit miseie sencesi innoxiam et natioal Anclonim semper amiclssimam.— Lib. iv. e. 96. 

I He ably retrieved, too. as Bede inlbrms us, the ruined state of that kingdom. How mocb this priiiea had 
■rmted by his studies in Ireland, appsars ftom what the same historian states of him, that ** he was most 
faanied in the acriptures **— ** wir in seriptoris doetissiaws.**— Lib. iv. e. 9a. 

I AnaaL IV. Maff. i PtakMrtoo, inqolry. *c. 
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MOBkith chroniclon have deigned to transmit; nor oven in this instance, perhaps, shoald 
W6 hkve been furnished with any knowledge of the fact, had it not been so closely con* 
aeetad with the ascendency and glory of the church. The Boarian tribute, that iniqui- 
tous tax upon the people of Leinster, which had now, through forty successive reigns, 
been one of the most fertile of all the many sources of national strife, was, at length, at 
the argent request of St. Moling, archbishop of Ferns, remitted by the pious King Fin- 
nichtfii, for hmiself and his successors, for ever. 

Towards the close of this century, we again find the page of Irish history illuminated 
bv a rich store of saintly ornaments. It is highly probable that, on the return of Prince 
Iiagobert Co Austrasia, he had been accompanied or followed thither from Ireland by 
soaie of those eminent scholars who had, during his stay there, presided over his studies; 
as we find- him, on his subsequent accession to the throne, extending his notice and pa- 
tronage to two distinguished natives of Ireland, St. Arbogast" and Sl Florentius, the 
fimner of whom having resided, for some time, in retirement at Alsace, was, by Dagobert, 
when he became king, appointed bishop of Strasburg; and, on his death, a few years 
after, his friend and countryman, Florentiusy became his successor. The tombs of two 
brothers^ Erardf and Albert, both distinguished Irish saints of this period, were long 
shown at Ratisbon ; and St Wiro, who is said to have been a native of the county of 
Clare,} rose to such eminence by his sanctity, that Pepin of Heristal, the mighty ruler 
and fiither of kings, selected him for his spiritual director, and was accustom^, we are 
told, to confess to him barefoot. 

But one of the roost celebrated of the Irish missionaries of this period, was the great 
apostle of Franconia, St Kilian, who, to his other triumphs and glories in the cause of 
religkm, added finally that of martyrdom. His illustrious convert the Duke of Wurtz- 
barg, whose conversion was followed by that of numbers of his subjects, having con- 
tracted a marriage with the wife of his brother, St Kilian pointed out to him the un- 
lawfolneas of such a connexion, and required, as a proof of his sense of religion, that 
he shoald dissolve it The Duke, confessing this to be the most difficult of all the 
trials inoposed upon him, yet added that, having already sacrificed so much for the 
love of Uod, he would also give up Geilana, notwithstanding that she was so dear to 
faim, as soon as a military expedition, on which he was then summoned, should be at an end. 
On being informed, afterimk departure, of what had passed, Geilana determined to take 
her revenge; and, seizing the opportunity when St Kilian, accompanied by two of his 
brethren, was emploved in chanting the midnight service, she sent an assassin, with 
ordeia to put them all to death. Aj the saint had exhorted them to receive calmly the 
wishcd-fi>r crown of martyrdom, no resistance was made by an3r of the party, and they 
were, one by one, quietly beheaded. On the same night, their remains were hastily 
deposit^ in the earth, together with their clothos and pontifical ornaments, the sacred 
books and cross; and were many years after, discovered by St Burchard, Bishop of 
Wartzbui]g. Of the impious ueilana we are told, that she was seized with an evil 

24rit, which so grievously tormented her that she soon afler died ; and, to this day, St 
ilian is honour^ as Wurtzburg*s patron saint 

> To this period it seems most reasonable to refer the patron saint of Tarenturo, Catal- 
das^ of whose acts more has been written, and less with certainty known, than of any 
other of the great ornaments of Irish church history.} His connexion with the cele- 

* Arbogmatttf, orSgine 9cotUM,-nJIMittou. 

t Tbert has been aouM doubt u to tiie claioif of Ireland to tliii lalnt; but Bollandua, after much eonaida- 
ration oa tbe aubject. dadarea it to be the moat probable opinion tliat Im waa an Iriahman. 0ee the point 
diaeoand by Dr. Lanifan.chap. ZTiii. note 95. 

t •* Or. Llngafd laya {JtngU-SaxM Ckmrek, cliapi ziii. note 13.) that Aleain, in the poem ^ PtmL Xktr, r. 
lOtf, cnlla Wfro an Angio^ion. Now. in tbe laid poem, which, by the by. waa not written by Aleain. 
ttere ia not a word about Wiro at that verae, nor. aa far aa I can liod. in any other part of it.**— X«n^a», 
chapi zviii. note 109. 

I flee, tot a lona necoont of thia nint. Ueher'a D* Brit. EccIm, Prhmrd, 751. at aeq. From a Life of OaUl- 
dtta. in verae. by Bonaventura Moronua, Ueher citea 10010 openinf linea. of which the fotlowing are a ape* 
aioMn :— 

*' Ooeani Divum Heaperii Flmbiqae cadentia 
fmmortale deeua, nulli pieute aeeundum. 
Priaca Phalaatsi celebrant quem Jura Senatua, 
Eztamieque dolet mini glacialia Iberne, 
Man, ralbr.** 

Tbe plaee ofbia birth waa tbaa announced, we are told, in aong , in tlie ancient charcbn of Tarentum: 

'* Oaude. feliz Hibemia, da qua prolia alma progreditar:** 

And again, in thia rbymlng epitaph: 
18 
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brated whool of Liimore, which was not founded till about the year 609, placet him, at 
least, towards the conclusion of the seventh century, if not at the beginning of the 
eighth ; it being evident, from the mention of Lismore, in eome of the numerous poems 
dedicated to his praise, that the fame of that school hady at the time when he flourished, 
already extendea itself to foreign lands.* 

In the eighth century, indeed, the high reputation of the Irish for scholarship had be- 
come established throughout Europe ; and that mode of applying the learning and sub- 
tlety of the schools to the illustration of theology, which assumed, at a later period, a 
more systematic form, under the name of the &holastic Philosophy, is allowed to have 
originated among the eminent divines whom the monasteries of Ireland, in the course of 
this century, poured fourth. Of the dialectical powers of these theologians we are 
furnished with one remarkable sfiecimen, in a sort of syllogistic argument used by them 
on the subject of the Trinity, which, however hetrodox may seem its tendency, by no 
means merits the charge of sophistry brought against it; as it but puts in a short, con- 
densed form, the main difficulty of the doctrine, and marks dearly the two dangerous 
shoals of Tritheism and Sabellianism, between which the orthodox Trinitarian nnds it 
80 difficult to steer.t 

As we approach the middle of the eighth century, the literary annals of the country 
present a much rarer display of eminent native names. But, however thinly scattered, 
they were the sole or chief lights of their time. If inds, in advance of the age they live 
in, have always received and deserved a double portion of fiime; and there is one dis- 
tinguished Irishman of this period, whose name, from the darkness in which it shone out« 
will continue to be remembered when those of far more gifted men will have passed into 
oblivion.t Virgil ius whose real name is supposed to have been Fargil, or Feargal,{ appear- 
ed first as a missionary abroad, about the year 746, when, arriving in FVance, he attracted 
the notice and friendship of Pepin, thefather of Charlemagne, and became an inmate of his 
princely residence near Compiegne, on the Oise. From thence, after a stay of two 
years, he proceeded to Bavaria, bearing letters of introduction from his able patron to 
the duke Odilo, then ruler of that duchy. The great English missionary, Boniface, — 
the Apostle, as he is in general styled, of the Germans, — had been lately appointed to 
the new archbishopric of Mentz, and a difference of opinion on a point of theology, be- 
tween him and Virgiiius, who had been placed within the jurisdiction of his see, first 
brought them into collision with each other. Some ignorant priest having been in the 
habit of using bad Latin in administering baptism, St. Bonifiice, who chose to consider 
the ceremony thus performed to be invalid, ordered Virgiiius, in some such cases that 
had occurred, to perform the baptism over again. H This the wiser abbot spiritedly re- 
fused, maintaining that the want of grammatical knowledge in the minister could not 

^* FfiWx Hibernia, Kd Magia Tarentam, 
Uac Claudia in tumulo mafnam talentam." 

Uilier bai amply axpoaed in tbii, aa in namerona other inataneea, the impadeDt preteneaa on which the 
BOtorioua Denpatar bai laid daim to our Iriah aainu, an nativea of Bcotland. 

* In a paaaage too long to be given entire, Bonaventura Morontta baa deacribad the maltltadaa of Ibreiga 
•eholara that Hocked fh>m every part of Europe to the fkoaoua acbool at Limnore, where Cauidua had been 
educated: 

'* Undique conveniunt procerea, quoa dolce trahebat 
Diaoendi atudium, major, num cognito virtaa. 

An lattdata forat. 

Oertat|m hi propertnt divenn tramite ad arbem 
Leamoriam, Juvenia primoe ubi tranaigit annoa.** 

t ** Apad modemoe aeholaaticoa mazime apad Seotoa eat ayllogiimaa deluaionia, at dicant. Trinitaten, 
aient peraonaruni. ita eaae aubaUntiarum.**— L«ttar pf BmuiieU Abbot of Aniane, quoted by Moaheim. vol. ii. 



cent. Tiii. chap. 3. The object of the ayllogiim of tboae Iriah acholaatica ii tbua deacribad by Benedict :~ 
** Cluatenua at adaenaerit illectua auditor, Triniutem ean trium aubatantiaruna Denm, trium d«trogetur 
cnltor Deonim: ai autena abnuerit. peraonaniaa denegatur culpKtur:** that ia, aa ezpiaineil by Moaheim, 
** Tott mutt either affirm or deny that the three Feraona in the Deity are three aubatancea: if you affirm it, 
you are undoubtedly a Tritheift. and worahip three Goda ; if you denv it. thla denial impliea that they are 
not three distinct pereona. and thua yon fliU into Sabellianifm.** 

t.'* Avant tout cea aavanta hommea, on avoit admir^ en la penonne de Virgile, Evique de Balubourg et 
Apotre de la Carinthie, de grandee oonnolaaanoee, tant ear la Philoaoirtiie que eur la Th^ologic. II eat to 
premier que Ton aache qui ait d^couvert lea Antipodea, ou Pantre monde.**~J9ift. Uu. de la Frmne; tom. iv. 

§ ** The Iriah nar, aometimea contracted into Ar, haa. In latinising of namea, been not aeldom changed 
Into Fir. For F^r, in Iriah. aigniflea nia» aa Fir doea in Latin. Thua an abbot of Hy, whoae name la eoa* 
atantly written in Iriah Pngna, ii called by Adamnan Fiiyttaaa, through, ai Colgan obaervea, a Latin In- 
flection.'*— /Utm^aa. chap zix. note 137. 

I In performina the ceremony of baptiam, thla prieat need to aay, ** Baptise te in nomine PUrU ft FUia a 
ai^tua Saacfa. inatead of* Pa trie, Filii, et Bpiritua Bancti.**— J^plat. Zaekar. Ftt. Ef. BOmru, agOtgt^ 
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isftUdito the effieaey of the ordinance. Confident, too, in the correctness of his opi- 
woa^ he kid ell the circumstances of the case before Pope Zaehary, who immediately 
wme to reprove the archbishop for the order which he had issned^ and thus Tirtually 
geve Ui sanetioo to the opposition of Virgilius. 

This trinmph over him by an inferior seems to have rankled in the mind of Boniihce, 
wlio fitNB thenceforth sought opportunities of denouncing Virgilios to the pope, as guilty 
ef varioos errors on points of catholic doctrine. Among these charges, the most serious, 
ae nay be concluded from the excitement which it produced, was that which accused 
the Irish abbot of maintaining that there *' was another work), and other men, under the 
earth.*** The fiict was, that the acute mind of Virgil ios had, from the knowledge ac- 
fnired bv him in the Irish schools, where geographical and philosophical studies were 
nofe enltivated than in other parts of the West, come to the conclusion that the earth 
was of a spherical figure, and that, by a necessary consequence, there were antipodes. 
This, as it proved upon inquiry, was the scientific doctrine which had been represented 
ignorantly to the pope, as a belief in another world below the earth, distinct from ours, 
inhabited by meo^ not of the race of Adam, nor included among those for whom Christ 
djedf It is by BO means wonderful that, on such a representation^ as well of the opi- 
Bioo as of the deductions from it, Pope Zaehary should regard it as an alarming heresy, 
and write, in answer to the archbishop, that, " should the charge be proved, a council 
most be convcnedf end the oflender expelled from the church.*' As no record exists of 
anv fiirther proceedings upon the subject, we may take for granted that the accused 
abbot found means of clearing himself from the aspersion ;t and so little did this memo- 
rable charge of heresy stand m the way of his preferment, earthly or heavenly, that in 
a few years after he was made bishop of Saltzburg, and in a. d. 123S, we find him ca* 
Bonixed by Pope Gregory IX. 

Such are the real particulars of a transaction which it has been the object of many 
writers to misrepresent, for the purpose of flippantly accusmg the church of Rome of a 
deliberate design to extinguish the light of science, and obstruct the progress of truth.} 
Were it even certain that this pope was slow to believe in the existence of antipodes, he 
would, at least, have erred in good company; as already the poet Lucretius bad pro* 
ooaoeed this belief to be inconsistent with reason ;|f while no less a church authority than 
8t Augustine had denounced it as contrary to the Scriptures.! But there is every resson 
to suppose, that Pope Zacharyi on the doctrine of Virgilius being explained to him, saw 
that it was an opinion to be at least tolerated, if not believed; and so ftr was the pro- 
poonder of it firom being, as is commonly stated, punished by losing his bishopric,^ that 
It appears, on the contrary, to have been shortly after his promulgation of this doctrine 
that he was nis^ to the see of Saltzburg. 

The life of this l«imed and active roan, after bis elevation to the see of Saltzburg, was 
marked by a succession of useful public acts; and the great Basilic, raised by him in 
bonourof St. Rupert, attested at once the piety and magnificence of his nature. But 
the mostlsstin^ service rendered by him to the cause of religion, was the zealous part 
which he took m propagating the Gospel among the Carinthians. Two young princes of 
the reigning family of that province having l^en, at his request, baptized and educated 
as Christians, he found himself enabled, through their means, when they afterwards suc- 
ceeded to power, so far to extend and establish the church already planted in their do- 
minions, as ftilly to justify his claim to the title of the Apostle of Carintbia. 

Under the auspices of the munificent Charlemagne, that country on whose shores 
the missionary and the scholar had never fiiiled to meet wHh welcome and fame, had 
become a still more tempting ssylom for the student and the exile; and among the 
learned of other lands who enjoyed that princess patronage, those from Ireland were 

• " Oiiod aJJot oranifiifl et aRi faoufDes ■ab terra lint, mu aliaa tol «t laMr—Bvnifme, Efiat BihSMkte, 



t Tlw arfasRBt of Bovi/toe wai, that ** 8i emtmi antipodea, alii bominaa adeoqua KHiia Cbritfaa intro- 
doearetar.** 

I ** Diwaptatiooii ezituni non eomperio. Fit veriiiinlla aaC pargaan n TitKilium Pontiflci, ilve coram, 

aiva par llttarat: aut, eofnitit inridorum utriuiqua f^audfbuf aliro. ^od fntar bonot lolat, in 

gratiam ava reditum.**— FcImt. JUrum Boiarum, lib. r. 

§ Anonff otbera, D'Alerobert bai founded on tbii luppoied perwcation of the Irish Kbolar, whom be 
honoora ao far aa to eonneet bit name with Oalileoi*t, tome etrong charges against the tribunal of Rome, 
wUch. be sajra, V eondamna aa cAldbre astronoase pour avoir sootenu ler mooTemeat de la terre, et le declara 
bdritiqae; H»v*prte eorame le pepe Zaeharie avoit condemn^, quelques slides anpsraTant. iin Eveque, 
poor B^aToir pas pemA comme Saint Augustin sur les Antipodes, et pour aroir d«vin6 leur eiistence six eena 
aaa araat que Cristopbe Colirmbe les dteourriu^— Difcear* PriHwt. da tSmefthpidi: 

I Ub. I. 1054. IT De Ciriut. Dei_ lib. iri. c. 9. . . ^ ^. ,. ^, 

*♦ Thus. Dr. Campben. one of the most pretending and Buperlleiar of tber writers on Insh aflatrs, •[•••"S*^ 
** IMa gnat man aa sentenord to degradathni. tfMm BIb eonvktioa of being a M tt h nmlM am, by Fope Zacsary , 
la UM eigbtb eentory.**— Sf Hctaret an Oa E u lm hut . amd lAt BitL af MLv^d, 
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not the least conspicuous or deserving. The strange circumstances under which two 
itinerant Irish scnolars, named Clement and Albinus, contrived to attract the empe- 
ror's notice, are thus related by a monkish chronicler of the time.* Arriving, in corn- 
pan v with some British merchants, on the shores of France, these two Scots of Ireland* 
as they are designated by the chronicler, observing that the crowds iHio flocked aroond 
them on their arrival were eaeer only for saleable articles^ ooald think of no other 
mode of drawing attention to uiemselves, than by crying ont ^ Who wants wisdom 1 
let him come to us, for we have it to sell.** By continually repeating this cry, they 
soon succeeded in becoming objects of remark; and, as they were foond, upon nearer 
inquiry, to be no ordinary men, an account of them was forthwith transmitted to Charle- 
magne, who ^ve orders that they should be conducted into his presence. Their 
scheme or whim, whichsoever it might have been, was at once crowned with MieceBS ; 
as the king, finding their pretensions to wisdom ras all the learning of that time wae 
hy courtesy called,) to be not without foundation, placed Clement at the head of a semi- 
nary which he then established in France, and sent Albinus to preside over a similar 
institution at Pavia.t The historian Denina, remarking the fallen state of Italy at this 
period, when she was compelled, as he says, to look to the North end the extreme 
West for instructors, adds, as a striking proof of her reduced condition, that Irish 
monks were placed by Charlemagne at the head of some of her Bchools.| 

Some doubts have been started as to the trutli of this characteristic adventure of the 
two Irish scholars.} But, in addition to the evidence on which the story rests, and 
which is the same relied upon for most of the early life of ClMrlemagne, the incident 
is marked throughout with features so truly Irish — the dramatic humour of the expedi- 
ent, the profession itself of an itenerant scholar, to a late period common in Ireland,— 
that there appear but slight grounds for doubting the authenticity of the anecdote. The 
vehement denial of its truth d^ Tiraboschi is actuated too evidently by oflfonded national 
vanity, at the thought of an Irishman having been chosen to preside over a place of eda- 
cation in Italy, to oe received with the deference his authority miffht otherwiee com- 
mand ; and both Muratori and Denina have given their sanction to die main fiict of the 
narrative. 

In the latter part of this century we find another native of Ireland, named Dnngal, 
trving his fortune, with fiir more valid claims to distinction, in France, and honoured in 
like manner with the patronage of her imperial chief. Of the letter addreaaed by this 
learned Scot|| to Charlemanffe, on the two solar eclipses alleged to have been observed 
in Europe in the year 810, 1 have already had occasion to speak ; and, however saper- 
ficial the astronomical knowledge displayed in this short tract, the writer has proved 
himself to have been well acquainted with all that the ancients had said upon the sab* 
ject;ir while both m his admission that two** solar eclipees might take place within the 

?ear, and his doubt that such a rare incident had occurred in 810, he is equally correct 
?he very circumstance, indeed, of its having been selected by Chsrlemange, though 
livinff a recluse, at that time, in the monastery of St Denis, as one of the few Ekiropean 
scholars worthy of being consulted on such a point, shows sufficiently the high estimation 
in which he was then held. 

* Monaeh. Sangall. de Geit. Carol. 

t ** On compte encore (lay ttie Benedietinet) entre lea co-opirateura da Charlemagne dana rezteuUon de mm 
grand deteein. un certain Clement, Qibemoii de nation.**— Tom. iv. 

I ** Ma ben maggior roaraTiglia ci dovrA parere, che Tltalia non solamente allora abbia doTiito rieonoaoere 
da* barbarl boreali il rinnovamento della milizia, ma abbia da loro dovuto apprendere in quello iteMO tempo 
le acienze Did neoeeearie; e cbe biaognasae dagll ultimi confini d'occidente et del nord fkr venire in Italia i 
maeatri ad inaegnarci, non che altro. la lingua latina. Carlo Magno nel TBI avea prepoeto alle acade d* Italia 
e di Franda due Monachi Irlandeai.**— i>«a« Rivolutioni d' Italia, lib. viii. cap. 19. 

9 After mentioning that one of these Irishmen, Clement, bad been detained in France by Charlemagne, 
Tiraboeehi adds, ** L'aliro (h da lui mandato in Italia, e gli III aaignato il monastero di S. Agoetino preaao 

£*via, aoeiochd chiunque fosse bramoso, potesse esaer da lui istruito. Ecoo il gran raooonto del 

Monaco di 8. Gallo, su cui h fondaf a Taceennata commune opinione. Ancorcbd esso si ammettesae per vero, 
altro flnalmente non potremmo raccogliene, ae son che uno toiszese fu mandato da Cnrln Magno a Pavia, 
per tenenri scuola ; ne cid basterrbbe a provare, che vl fosse tale scarseiza d'uomini dotti in Italia, cbe con. 
^."l!" }»▼>■»"▼* slranieri.'*— fiioHa 4»Ua LtlUrat, laliam., torn, ill lib. 3. cap. 1. 

I Having stated that Mabillon supposed Dungal to be an Irishman, the authors of the Hist. Littiiraire de 
la France say. ** Ce qui paroit appuye tent sur son nom que sur ce que PHibemie fburnit alora pluaiettra 
antrea grands hommes A la France.** 

IT Dacher. Spicileg. tom. iir. The ftillowing remarks on Dungara letter are fh>m the pen of Ismael BuUial. 
das, ** astronomus profunds indaginis,** as Ricciolus stales him. whom D'Achery had consulted on the sub. 
lect:— ** Non est enim possibile ut in locis ab ipquinociiali linea paulo remotioribus, intra semestre spatiun 
bine eclipsea soils cernantur, quod sub lined cquinoctiali. vel in locis subjacentibus parallelis ab e& non 
tonge descriptis accidere potest : intra vera quinqueroesire spatium in eodem hemispbcerio boreali vel ausirino 
binn eclipses solares conspici qucunt, que omnia demonstrari possunt utpote vera. Bed huius Epistolc 
Auctor Dungalus has diiferentias ignorasae videtur." 

*« In SUuyk*a CaUlogue of EcUpsea there occur, I think, four instanoea of a solar edipae haviag been 
•aoenred twice within the space of a year, viz. a. ». 237-8. 813-3, 1185-6, and 1406-9. 
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We find him some time after in Italy, acting as master of the great public school 
estaUiahed at Ptivia b^ Lothaire L ; with jurisdiction, too, over all the other subordinate 
•ebools which this prince founded in the difibrent cities of Italy.* How high was the 
station assigned to the Irish Professor, may be judged from a Capitular,t issued by 
JiOthaire, in which, while the various cities where schools had been rounded are enume- 
rated, the name of Dungal alone of all the difibrent professors is mentioned, and every 
institution is placed in subordination to that of Pavia. 

A work wntten by this eminent man about the year 827, in answer to an attack made 
by Claudius, Bishop of Turin, on the Catholic practice of honouring images and paying 
reverence to saints^ is praised bv a distinguished Italian writer, as displaying not merely 
a fond of sacred learning, but also a knowledge of polite literature, and of the classical 
graces of stvle4 In opposition to Claudius, who, reviving the heresy of Vigilantius, 
maintained that saints ought not to be honoured, nor any reverence paid to images, the 
Irish Doctor contends zealously for the ancient Catholic practice, and, instead of resorts 
ing to the aid of argument on a point solely to bo decided by authority and tradition, 
appeals to the constant practice of the church from the very earliest times, which has 
been, he says, to revere, with the honour suitable to them, the figure of the cross, and 
the pictures and relics of saints, without either sacrificing to them or ofiering them the 
worship which is due to God alone. In honour of bis countryman St. Columbanus, Dungal 
bequeathed to the monastery of Bobbio a valuable collection of books, the greater part of 
which are now at Milan, having been removed to the Ambrosian Library by Cardinal 
Frederic Borromea} 

We have now arrived at a crisis in the history of Ireland, when it was her destiny to 
undergo a great and disastrous change ; when that long seclusion from the rest of the 
world, comprising a period commensurate with the whole of her authentic history, which, 
with a few doubuul exceptions, had kept her verdant fields untouched by the root of an 
invader, was at length fiercely broken in upon ; and a series of invasions, from the north 
of Europe, began to be inflicted upon her people, which checked the course of their 
civilization, kept the whole island for more than three centuries in a continued state of 
confusion and alarm, and by dividing, even more than by wasting, the internal strenirth 
of the kingdom, prepared the way for its final and utter subjugation by the English. Be- 
fore we plunge, however, into the dark and revolting details of this period, which, marked 
as they are with the worst excesses of foreign aggression, are yet more deeply disgraced 
by the stain of domestic treachery and strife, it may not be amiss to infrmge so far on 
the order of historical synchronism, as to complete the rapid review we have here com- 
menced of the many peaceful triumphs achieved by Irish genius during this century, as 
well at home as in foreign countries, leaving the warfare and political transactions of the 
same interval to be treated separately afterwards. 

It should have been mentioned in the account of our celebrated scholar Virgilius, that 
in leaving Ireland he is said to have been accompanied by a Greek bishop, named Dubda ; 
a circumstance which, coupled with the fact stated bv Usher of there having been a 
Greek church at Trim, in the county of Meatb,|| which was so called even to his time, 
proves that the fame of the schools and churches of Ireland had attracted thither several 
Greek ecclesiastics; and accounts for so many of her own native scholars, such as St. 
Columbanus, Cummian, and, as we shall presently see, John Erigena, having been so 
perfectly masters of the Greek language. One of the chief arguments, indeed, employed 
by Ledwicb, in his attempt to show that the early church of Ireland was independent of 

* According to Denina. not merely the management of tbeee achooU, but the credit of foanding them alw), 
ii to be attributed to Dungal :— v* Fft nell 837 (ktto venire di dcozia un monaco per noroe Dungalo, famoeo in 
quoir etA pel luo lapere. £bbe eoitui a reggvra in particolare lo atudio di Pavia, ma fd nello iteeao tempo 
autore e quaai fondatore delle aitre ecuole d'lvrea, di Tbrino. di Fermo. di Verona, di Vicenxa, dl Cividal dM 
IViuli, allc quale dovevano eoncorrere ripartitamente gli acolari da tutte le altre cittA del regno Italieo, ate* 
come ordind Lottario in auo fkmueo capitolare."— Lib. viii. cap 13. 

t Tbia Capitular, aa given by Tiraboechi. thui commence! :—** Primum in Papia convenient ad Dungallum, 
de Mediolano, de Laude, de Bergamo, de Novaria/' Stc dtc.— Tom. iii. lib. 3. cap 1. Tiraboechi addi. ** Chi 
fbeaero A Profteeori nelle altre cltti, noo ce n'i rimaata memoria. Solo quel di Pavia ii nomina in queau 
legge, eio« Dungalo.**— lb. 

4 **CBterum liber ille Dungali bominem eruditum lacriaque etiam literii ornatum prodit, at aimul in 
grammaticali foro ae Priaciani deliciii enutrium.**— JVarvton. 

§ A catalogue of the books belonging to the library at Bobbio, together with tlie namei of the reipeetive 



donora, hat been preeerwd by Muratori (Antio. lui. vol. viii. Dinert. 43..} and, in thii document, luopbaed to 
be written in the 10th century, the name of Dungal ii thui mentioned :—" Item, de librit quoe Dungalua 
prscipuua Scotorum oblulit beatiiaimo Columbano ;'* meaning, to tlie monastery founded by Colurobanua. 

I Pontiflcem secum babuit proprium Dobdan nomine, OrBcum, qui Ipsum aeeutut erat 6x patria 

Blirarer vero ex Hibernii noatri hominem Or»com prodiieee, niai acirem in agro Midenti apud TrimoMiiaaa 
■dam aacnun tztitiMe, quB Qtmcm £ccleaia noman ad banc uaqae djem retinet.— £>ift. Htb§rn. S9iU§9, 
note xvi. 
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the See of Rome, is founded on those traces of connexion, throagh Greek and Asiatic 
misBionaries, with the East, which, there is no doubt, are to be found in the records and 
transactions of that period. Had such instances, however, been even numerous enough 
to prove more than a casual and occasional intercourse with those regions, it would not 
have served the purpose this reverend antiquary souffht to gain: as, at the time when 
Christianitj was first introduced into Ireland, the heads of the Greek church were on the 
best terms with the See of Rome ; Asiatics and Greeks, during the very period to which 
he alludes, were raised to the chair of St Peter ; and it was not till many centuries after, 
that the schism of the Greeks divided the Christian world. 

In addition to the evidence of their merits furnished by recorded acts of the Irish mis- 
sionaries themselves, it is but just to mention also some of those tributes of admiration, 
which their active piety and learning drew from their contemporaries. A curious letter 
addressed by the Saxon scholar Aldhelm,* to his countryman Eahfirid, who had just re- 
turned from a long course of stud v in Ireland, though meant, in its inflated style of irony, 
to throw ridicule on the Irish schools, is rendered, by the jealousy which it so involun- 
tarily betrays, far more flattering than the most prepense panegyric;-^** Why should 
Ireland,'* says the writer, '* whither troops of students are daily transported, boast of such 
unspeakable excellence, as if in the rich soil of England, Greek and Roman mastera were 
not to be had to unlock the treasures of divine knowledge.! Though Ireland, rich and 
blooming in scholars, is adorned like the poles of the world with innumerable bright star8« 
it is Britain has her radiant sun, her sovereign Pontiff Theodore, nurtured from the ear- 
liest age in the school of philosophy : it is she possesses Adrian his companion, graced 
with every virtue . . . This is that Theodore who, though be should be surrounddi by a 
circle of Hibernian scholara, as a boar in the midst of snarling dogs, yet as soon as he 
bares his grammatical tooth, puts quickly to flight the rebel phalanx.*'^ 

The tributes of Bede to the piety, learning, and benevolence of the Irish clergy, have 
been frequently adverted to in these pages ; and while justice was thus liberally rendered 
to them by the ESoglishf we find a French author of the ninth century, Eric of Auxerre, 
equalljr zmIous in their praise. **What shall Isav,** he exclaims, *' of Ireland, who, 
despismg the dangera of the deep, is migrating, with almost her whole train of philoso- 
phers, to our coasts."} 

Among the names that, early in the ninth century^ adorn this list of distinguished 
Irishmen, are those of Sedulius and Donatus, the former the author, it is supposed, of the 
Commentaries on the Epistles of St Paul. From the many Irish scholara of this name 
that arose at diflercnt periods into reputation, considerable difficulty has been found in 
distinguishing their respective times and writings.|| But it appeara pretty certain, though 
both were natives of Ireland, that the author of the poems mentioned in a preceding part 
of this work is to be considered as a distinct person from the commentator on St Paul. 
In the subject and origin of one of the writings ascribed to the later Sedulius,! may be 
found a proof of the constant prevalence among his countrymen of that tradition respect- 
ing their oriffin from Spain, to which I have had occasion, at the commencement of this 
volume, to advert On account of the reputation he had acquired by his commentaries 
on St Paul, this abbot was despatched by the pope, with the dij^ity of Bishop of Oreto^ 
to Spain, for the purpose of reconciling some diflferences of opinion that had ansen among 
the clergy of that country. The Spaniards, objecting to the appearance of a stranger in 
such a capacity, made some difficulty ss to receiving him ; on which Sedulius, it is said, 
drew up his treatise entitled ** the concordance of ^Niin and Hibemia," in which, refor- 



* Thai inititictor of AMberm wti Mtidalpb, air Irhhmaii ; thoagh Hr. Taraer (aointentionallir, u I am 
willing to think) aupprMBei the fhct. merely eaying that Aldhelm had ** continued nil atadiea at Malmibory, 
wlMie Maidulf. an Inaliman, had (banded a monaatery.**— Vol. ii. Aldbehn himaetf became allerwarda abbot 
of the monaetenr. 

f **Cnr, inqaam, Hibernia. (pid catenratim ietine lectorea elaaiiboa adveeti eonflunnt, inelfkbili qnodam 
|invile|ioeflkratar: ac •! iatic. foBcundo BritanniaD in eeipite, didaacali Argivi Homanive Oniritee reperiri 
minime qaeant, qui caleitii tetrica enodantei biUiotheca proUemafa eciolta reeerare ae KiKitantibtta 
▼aleant. Quamvii enim predietum Hibernic ma, diaoentiura opalana vernanaque (at ita dizerim) paaeaoei 
namerotitate lectorum, quemadmodum poll cardinea aeCriliMla micantfom ornentar vibraminiboa aide ram ; 
avt tamen," Ac iLC—Epist. Hibtrm, StUigi. 

X ** Etiamti beatie memorie Theodoras rammi aaoerdotii gubernaeala regena, Hiberaenainm globo diidpa- 
loruro (cea aper truculentui moloeeoram cataat& ringente ▼allatai) atipetur; ISmato peraidter Gramwatieo 
dente.*' 4kc *c.— 7*. / r- • «~- 

§ **aaid Hiberniam memorem, eoatempto pelagi dieerimine, pene toU com grege pbHoeophorom ad littora 
■oetra migrantem.**— ^d CmrU, Caht. • -■ r~ r- 

I Bee, Ibr the rarioua authorities on thia aobjeet, the Eeelealar. Primoid. 7SQ., where the rasali of the masa 
of eridenoe so laboriously brought together eeeoM to be, that the comnmiUtor and the poet won decidedly 
dieliaet persons. 

% Thus mentioned by llepidaBiia, the Monk of Si. Gall, under the year SIS:— "flednllaa floottoi claraa 
habetur.** 
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life to Rome, was induced to fix himself in Italjr, and became soon after Bishop of 
ole. That he left some writings behind him, political as well as theological, may be 
oollacted from the epitaph on his tomb, composed by himselff But of these productions 
the only remains that have reached us are some not inelegant verses, warmfy in praise 
ofhis native land.} 

Bat the most remarkable man that Ireland, or perhaps, any other country, sent forth, 
in those ages, was the learned and subtle John Scotus; whose distinctive tiUe of Erigena, 
or, as it was sometimes written, Erinffena, points so clearly to the land of his birth, that, 
amoiig the numbers who have treated of his life and writings, but a very few have ven« 
Imed to contest this point At what period he removed from Ireland to France cannot 
be very accurately ascertained ; but it is conjectured to have been about the year 845, when 
he had already reached the age of manhood, and was doubtless furnished with all the 
learning of his native schools; and such was the success, as well of his socid as of his 
intellectual powersb that Charles the Bald, King of France, not only extended to him his 
patronage, but made him the companion of his most secluded and ftmiliar hours. 

For the early travels of this scholar to Greece and into the East, there appears to be no 
other ibandation than a wish to account for his extraordinary knowledge of the Gh*eek 
and other languages, as well as for that acquaintance with the mystic theology of the 
Alexandrian school, which he derived, in reality, from his stody of the writings ascribed 
to Dyonysius the Areopagito. A copy of these treatises had been sent as a present to 
Louis L, by Michael Balbus, the Greek Emperor; and as additional reverence was at- 
tached, in France, to their contents, from the notion that Dionysius, the supposed author, 
was the same as St. Denys, the first Bishop of Paris, Charles the Bald, with a view of 
rendering the work accessible to such readers as himself, who were acquainted with 
Greek, appointed Erigena to the task of translating it into Latin. 

The coange effbctM in the theology of Europe by this book, as well as by the prin- 
eiples deduced firom it afterwards in the translator's own writings, continued to be felt 
through a very long period. Previously to this time, the scholastic mode of consider* 
iogreIigk)us questions had prevailed generally among the theologians of Europe;} but 
the introduction to the mystic doctrines of Alexandria, by John Scotus, infused a new 

• Harrii on Wtra^f Writera, art. Seduliuf. 

t **6rataiU diteipQlii dicubam tcripu libellif 
Belwinau metrontm, dicu beau Beoam.** 

I " FioilMM oeddttii deaeribitar optima teiloa 
Nooino et antiqaii Scotia dieta librit. 
Lianla divaa opum, femmaram, vestia et aari : 

Comnioda eorporibua, aero, aole, aolo. 
Bielle flait patehria et lacteii Scotia cainpia, 
VaatilMia atqua armia, frugibua, arte, viria," itc. Sec 

Tba tranalation of theae v a r aea given in 0*Halloran*i Hiitory. waa one oftlie earliaat pieeae of poatry with 
wbieb in my yootli I waa (kmiliar; and it ii purely in tlie indulgence of old recollectiona that I Iwra fontora 
to cku a Ibw of the linea:— 

**Far weatward Ilea an iile of ancient fhme. 
By nature blefa'd, and Bcotia li ber name, 
Enroird in boolta— azhauitleaa ia ber store 
Of veiny ailver and of golden ore. 
Her fhiftAiI aoil for ever teeme with wealth. 
With geaM ber watera, and ber air with health ; 
Bar verdant flelda with millc and honey flow. 
Bar woolly fleeeei vie with virgin enow. 
Her waving Airrowi float with oearded com. 
And arte and arma her envied aona adorn.'* 

I By Bmeker (torn. iii. De Seholaatieii) the eommeneemeat of the aebolaatie theology ia bronaht dowa SS 
late aa to the twelfth century; but it ia plain (torn hie own history that this form of theology bad a much 
earlier origin; and by Moabeim the credit of firat introducing it ia attributed to the Iriab of the eighth ean- 
tnry. 

** That the Hibemiane,** be aaya, ** who were ealled Soota in tbia century, were lovera of learning, and die- 
tlngniahod themaelvea in theae timea of igaorance by the culture of the eciencea beyond all the other Buro- 
paan nations, travelling through the most disunt landa, both with a view to improve and to communicate 
thair knowledge, ia a Act with which I bava been long acquainted ; aa we see them, in the moat authentic 




ia or more ancient data than ia common 
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element into the theolo^ of the West;* and the keen straggle which then commenced 
between those opposing principles has formed a considerabU part of the history of re- 
ligious controvesj down to the present day. It is not a little singular, too, that while, 
as an eminent church historian alleges, ** the Hibernians were tlie first teachers of scho- 
lastic theoloffy in Europe," so an Hibernian, himself unrivalled among the dialecticians 
of his day, should have been also the first to introduce into the arena the antagonist 
principle of mysticism. 

The want of that self-restraint acquired in a course of training for holy orders, — 
for, by a rare fate in those days, Erigena was both a scholar and a laymsn, — is observa- 
ble in the daring lengths to which his speculations respecting the nature of God are car- 
ried ; speculations bordering, it must be owned, closely on the confines of Spinozism or 
Pantheism. Thus, '* the soul," he says, ** will finally pass into the primordial causes of 
all things, and these causes into God ; so that, as before the existence of the world there 
was nothing but God and the causes of all thincs in God, so there will be, after its 
end, nothing else than (jod and the causes of ul things in God." With the same 
Pantheistic view, he asserts that ** all things are God, and God all things, — that God 
is the maker of all things, and made in all." It is plain that this universal deification 
is but another form of universal materialism ; and the self-satisfiiction, and even triumph, 
with which so good and pious a roan — for such Erigena is allowed universally to have 
been— could come to such desolating conclusions, was but the result of that dangerous 
principle of identifying religion with philosophy, for which he has been so lauded by one 
of the most eminent of the modern apostles of rationalism.! 

The notions just cited are proroul^ted in his Treatise on the Division of Nature, or 
the Nature of Things; and though in that work, which was written subsequently to his 
translation of Dionysius, there is to be found, in its fullest force, the intoxicating influenco 
of the fountain at which he had been drinking, it is manifest that, even before he had 
become the interpreter of the dreams of others, his mind had alr^y been stored, by the 
study of the Platonic writers, with visionary notions of its own ; as, in the share taken 
hy him in the frmous controversy with the monk Gotescalc, on the subject of predestina- 
tion, be had, in the midst of those dialectic subtleties in which his chief strength and 
enjoyment lav, exhibited the same daringness of research into the mysteries of the Divine 
nature, which characterizes those later Sights of his genius to which I have adverted.^ 
Combating the doctrine of Gotescalc, who maintained, in accordance with the views of 
St Augustine, and, afterwards, of Calvin, that the decrees of God had, from all eternity, 
preordained some men to everlasting life, and others to everlasting punishment and 
miserv, Erigena denied that there was any predestination of the damned ; contend! or 
that the prescience of God extended only to the election of the blessed ; since he could 
not fi>resee that of which he was not the author, and, being the source neither of sin nor 
evil, could not foreknow or predestinote them. In truth, identifjring, as he did, all things 
with God, it was not possible for him to admit of permanent pain or evil in the system, 
without makingr that Being a sharer in them. Hence his doctrine, that the punishment 
of the damned, and even the wickedness of the devils themselves, will, some time or 
other, cease, and the blessed and the unbleaBed dwell in a state of endless happiness, di^ 
fering only in degree. 

While thus, in his notion of the final redemption even of the demons and the damned, 

* ** UlM enim Latinii auribaa accommodando cbaoa aimal AlezaDdrinum, qaod pleroaque haetanua {■ Oe- 
cidenta latuerat, Dotum fecit, anaamaue dedit at cuoi tlwologiaadiolaatica, aByailca quoque eztoUerat, ration! 
aanc et pbiloaophic non minui ioimica qaam ilia nt aupra aietum."— .ffmdkcr. Di PkUaupk. CkritHtm^r. 0»- 
eUmu. '* And tliua/' adda Bnickar. ** that nUloaopliic anttanaiaam, wliieli tha Oriental philoaopliy bronglit 
Ibrtb and Platonism nuraed, which Egypt adacated, Aaia nnrturad, and tha Oreak ehuich adopted, waa intro- 
doead, under the pretext and authority of a great apoatolic name, into the Weatan chnrchee, and there gave 
riae to innumerable miichieft.** 

t ** Remarques quUla eoni toua eccMaiaatiqaea et lenr phlloaopUe eat tonte reHgieoae et tote chr6tienne. 
Ceat li leur commun caractire ; ill no font toua, aoua oe rapport, que eommenter, oette belle phraae de Scot 
Srifine, * il n*y a paa deux «tndea. Tune de la pbiloeophie. Tautre de la religion; la vraie philoaoptaie eat la 
vraie reUglon, et la rraie religion eat la ▼mie phUoaophie.* "^—Fkttr Omriu, Ctun 4» PkUmtfHt, tom. i. 
laconS. 

The original paaaage, here referred to. ii aa followa :— ** dnid eet alind de philoeophia tractare, nlai vent 
raligioaia, qua aamma et prineipalli omnium rarum cauaa Dana, at hnmiUlar colitur et rationabilitar invaa- 
Ugatur, regulaa ezponere 7 Confieitur inde varam eeae philoaophiam varam raligionem, convwaimqiw varom 
raiigionam eaae veram philoaophiam.**— i>t PrmdaMmmUmtM, 



I ** flcott Erigdne avalt puia6 dana eon eoBMMiee (avae lea terlta da Mnia TAr^opagite) una ^la d*idtea 
>fl qu'il a d^veloppeea dana aea deux ouf iag e a origiaaux. Pun anr la PrMeetination at la Grace, 



Alexandrinefl . . « . , 

rantre anr la Diviaion de Etna. Cea id^. par lenr analogic avec eeJlea de 8. Augnatin, nnTrfirewt'flifilaMint 
dana la circulation, et groeadrent le tr^eor da la acbolaatiqiae.**— Ometo, ut auprd. 

It will be aeen that the mietake into which tha laamad proftaaor haa here Ibllen, can only ba aeemuiiad 
ftar by hia not having made bimaelf acquainted with the worka of which he apaaka; aa it ia not paariMa finr 
two ayatema to have leaa analogy with each other than thoae of St. Auguatina and John CrlgaM apan the 
aul^t of predeetination. 
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ke re? ived one of the heresies of Origen, his assertion of the power of the human will, 
and his denial of the corraption of human nature, hetrayed a coincidence between his 
creed and that of the heretic Pelagius, which he in vain endeavoured, by logical subtle- 
tiei, to disguise. He had, in fact, gathered from almost every heresy some materials for 
his philosophy, and his philosophy, in turn, lent vigour and animation to effete heresy. 

Besides the labours of this ingenious man which I have here mentioned, he entered 
likewise intg the controversy raised, at this period, respecting the manner iq which the 
body and blood of Christ are present in the sacrament. The treatise written by him upon 
the subject no longer exists; but the general opinion is, that he denied the Real Pre- 
■ence; and the natural bent of his mind to run counter to prevailing and sanctioned opi- 
Dioas, renders it most probable that such was bis view of this now, for the first time, con- 
troverted mystery. In stating, however, as he is said to have done, tbat the sacrament 
of the Eucharist is not the " true body and true blood," he might have had reference 
solely to the doctrine put forth then recently by Paschasius Radbert, who maintained 
that the body present in the Eucharist was the same carnal and palpable body which was 
born of the Virgin, which suffered on the cross, and rose from the dead; whereas, the 
belief of the Catholic church, on this point of doctrine, has always been, that the body 
of Christ is under the symbols, not corporeally or carnally, but in a spiritual manner.* 

The stories introduced into the general accounts of John Erigena, of his removing to 
England oo the death of his patron, Charles the Bald, and acquiring a new MoBcenas in 
the person of Alfred, the great English king, are all manifestly fables; arising out of a 
coorasioo, of which William of Malmesburjr and others availed themselves, between our 
Irish John — who, it is evident, remained in France till he died, — and a monk from 
Snony, much patronized by Alfred, called John of Atheling.f At what period Erigena 
died is not clearly ascertained; but it is concluded tbat his death must have occurred 
before the ^ ear ^5, as a letter written in that year by Anastasius, the Bibliothecarian, 
i|ieaka of him in the past tense, as if then dead.| 

TheqNice devoted here to the account of this extraordinary person} will hardly, I 
tbinkf be deemed more than it deserves; since, m addition to the honour derived to his 
conntry from the immense European reputation which he acquired, he appears to have 
been, in the whole assemblage of his qualities, intellectual and social, a perfect represen- 
tative of the genuine Irish character, in all its various and versatile combinatuma. 
Combining humour and imagination with powers of shrewd and deep reasoning, — the 
sparkle upon the surface as well as the mine beneath, — he yet lavished both these gifts 
impmdently, exhibiting on all subjects almost every power but that of discretion. His 
li!S^ in its social relations, seems to have been marked by the same characteristic anoma- 
lies; for while the simplicity of his mind and manner, and the festive play of his wit, 
endeared him to private friends, the daring heterodoxy of his written opinions alarmed 
and alienated the public and rendered him at least as much feared as admired. 

Another Irish philosopher, named Macarius, who flourished in France about this period, 
is supposed b^ some wnters to have preceded the time of Erigena, but, more probably, 
either his oontemporaryy or came soon afler him, as the doctrine promulgated in a 



* Tlnia ez|)tained, in perfect contonance, at lie nyi, wkh the doctrine of ilie Council of Trent, by the oele- 
ferntad miaaionary, Veron:— '* Ergo, corpua Cliriflti, aeu Chriicua, eat in lymbulia apirituali modo aau apiritu- 
alitor et non corporali aeu carnali, nee corporaliter sou carnaliter.**— Ai;r"^«. Fid. CaUM. c. ii. aeet. 11. 

t The antiquary Leiand, though following the popular error in numbering John Seotua among thoae 
l a am e d aaan wiM> adotned the court of Alfred, yet expreaaly diicinguiahea him ftom that Saxon monk with 
whom Mr. Turner, among othera, haa atrangely confounded him :— " Joannem monachum et Sazonia trana. 
■Mrina oriundum, Joannem Sootum qui iKonyiii hierarchiam interpretatua eat, Wroa extra qncatioBta 
4oellaalnMM, in pretio et fkmiliariute habuit.**— laloiiA OimmmUmr. cap. 115. 

I Thia long and curioua letter may he Ibund in Uafaer*a Sylloge. " it ia wonderAiU** Miy« the BiMiotheea- 
rinn, ** how that barbaroua man (who, placed at the extreroKy of the world, micht, in proportion aa he waa 
remote from the reat of mankind, be auppoaed to be unacquainted with other Tanguagea.) waa able to com- 
prehend inch deep thinga, and to render them in another tongue. I mean John Sootigena, whom I have heard 
apoken of aa a holy man in every reapect." 

I I cannot reaiat the deatre of adding to the other uotlcea of thii Iriih acholar the (bllowing, firom an emi- 
■Mt Qerman writer:— **On place dana nn ordre beaucoup plua 61ev6 Jean Scot, n€ en Irelande, (de 14 aoa 
d'Brigdne) homme fort lettrA, eaprit philoaophique et ind^pendant, dont on igaore quellea Airaat lea 



raaourcea pour atteindre k cette aup6riorit6 On pent regarder comme dea phdnomdnea ainguliera pour 

aoM aitele aea connniaaancea en latin et en grec (qnelquea-una y Joignent la laagae araoe) aon amour pour 
la philoaophie d'Ariatote, aa traduction, li predeuae en Ooddeat, de Denye TAr^opagite, aea opiniona ftmnehea 



at telairtoa dana lea diaputea de aon tempa aur la prtdeatination et Teachariatie, aa mani^ra de conaid^rer la 
philoaophie comme la idenee dea principea de toute choae, acienee qui ne pent £tre diitingute de la religion, 
at aon avateme philoaophique renouvoM du a^platonieme, od donine pe principe,— Dieu eat la eubttance de 
tontaa choaea, eilea decoulent de la pMnitude de aon £tre, et retournent enfin k lui. Toui cea reaultata li ex 

itpu 
JWrana/ 4»rm$i. it la PkiL 



traordinairea d*6tudea laborieuaea, et d*une panato forte et originate, euaaent pu foire plua de bien, ai teur 
ialaMMan*adt «t«arr#t«eparleaproaeriptionade rorthodoxia.*^— TbnnaaMfi.Jlira ~ 
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trettiBe aecribed to his pen, that ** there is but one soul in all mankind,*' had clearly its 
origin in the emanative system of that mystic school of philosophy with which the trans- 
lator of the pseado-Dionysius had, for the first time, made the Western Church ac- 
quainted. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



STATE OF LEARNING AND ^HE AKTS IN ICELAND DX7RINO THE SAME PERIOD. 

In a preceding chopter of this volume there has been submitted to the reader most of 
the evidence, as well incidental as direct, suggested by various writers, in snpport of the 
belief, that the use of letters was known to the pagan Irish. But, perhaps, one of the 
most convincing proofs, that they were at least acquainted with this gift beibre the time 
when St. Patrick introduced among them the Christian doctrine, is to be found in the 
immediate display of mind and talent which the impulse of that great event produced,— 
in the rapidity with which they at once started forth as scholars and missionaries, and 
became, as we have seen, the instructors of all Europe, at a time when, according to 
some, they were but rude learners themselves. It is, indeed, tar easier to believe — what 
there is besides such strong evidence to prove — that the elements of learning were 
already known to them when St. Patrick and his brother missionaries arrived, than that 
the seeds then for the first time sown should have burst forth in so rich and sudden a 
harvest 

To the question, — Where, then, are any of the writings of those pagan times? where 
the tablets, the manuscripts, oven pretending to be of so ancient a date ? — it can only be 
answered, that the argurhent involved in this question would apply with equal force to 
the two or three centuries succeeding the time of St Patrick, when, as all know, not 
merely letters, but the precious fruits of those elements, literature and the sciences, had 
begun to spring up in Ireland. And yet, of that lonjr and comparatively shining periody 
when the schools of this country attracted the attention of all Europe; when the accom- 
plished Gummian drew from thence his stores of erudition, and Columba*s biographer 
acquired in them his Latin style; when Columbanus carried to Gaul, from the celebrated 
school of Banchor, that knowledge of Greek and Hebrew which he afterwards displayed 
in his writings, and the acute Virgilius went forth, enriched with the various science 
which led him to anticipate the discovery of the sphericity of the earth;— of all that 
period, in Ireland, abounding as it was in scholars and writers extraordinary for their 
time, not a single authentic manuscript now remains; not a single written relic, such as 
ought to convince that class of skeptics who look to direct proofs alone, that the art of 
writing even existed in those days. The very same causes — the constant ravages of 
invasion and the blind fury of internal dissension* — which occasioned the destruction and 
loss of manuscripts between the time of St Patrick and the ninth or tenth centurjr, ac- 
count with still stronger force for the disappearance of all earlier vestiges of writing; 
and, in fact, the more recent and scanty at present are the remains of the acknowledge 
era of Irish literature, the more it weakens the argument drawn from the want of any 
such visible relics of the ages preceding itf 

• *' Nee mirum.** lays Ware, in the dedieatioa praflxed to hie MeooDt of frieh wrilere; " Sam perUeee liquet 
plurimorum notitiain. unA cum multo maxima openim eonim parte, cam Nibemia noetra eeditionibua intee- 
tinie opprena, quaei mieeriamm diluvio inundata Aierit.** 

or the wanton destruction of Irivh manueeripte which toolc place after the Invaaion of the Bnglith* I abaH, 
in a lubef qucni part of thie work, have occaaion to apeak. Many of theee precloue remaini were, aa the 
author of Carobreniit Eversus telle ue, actually torn up by boya for covere of boolu, and by tailore Ibr mea- 
Buree:— " Inter pueroe in ludie literariis ad librorum eitiibaa, et inter lartorea ad laeciniaa pro vestinm Ibnoa 
diroetlendi." " It wee till the time of Jamea I.,** laye Mr. Webb, " an object of government to dieeover and 
deatroT every literary remain of the Irieh, in order the more fully to eradicate ftom their minda every tnea 
of their ancient independence.'*— yfna/^m i^tMa Antiq. qf tnlamd. 

t The abeurd reaeoning of the opponenta of Irish antiquities on this point haa been well ezpoaad by the 
English writer Just cited r— '* The more recent they can by any meana make thie date, the grealer. Id their 
opioioo, is the objection to the authenticity of Irish history, and to the preteoaiona of the natioaal antiqaa* 
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We have seen that a maoQBcript copy of the Four Gospels, still extant, la said to ha^e 
been written by the hand of St Uolumbkill ; and to this copy Dr. O'Connor triumphantly 
refen, as afRiraing an irrefragable answer to those who deny the existence of any Irish 
manuscript of an older date than the tenth century.* But the zeal of this amiable scholar 
in the cause of his country's antiquities, and the facility with which, on most points con- 
nected with that theme, he adopts as proved what has only been boldly asserted, render 
even him, with all his real candour and learning', not always a trust- worthy witness; and 
tlie result of the researches on this point, in Ireland, of one whose experience in the 
study of manuscripts, combined with his general learnitig, render him an authority of no 
ordinary weight,t is that the oldest Irish manuscript which has been discovered in that 
ooontry, is the Psalter of Cashel, written in the latter end of the ninth' century. 

For any remains, therefore, of our vernacular literature before that period, which have 
nached us, we are indebted to Tigemach and the annalists preceding him, through 
whom a few short pieces of ancient poetry have been transmitted ; and to those writers 
of the tenth century, who, luckily taking upon themselves the office of compilers, have 
made us acquainted with the contents of many curious works which, though extant in 
their times, have since been lost. Among the fragments transmitted through the anna- 
lists are some distichs by the arch-poet Dubtach, one of St Patrick's earliest converts, 
the antiquated idiom of which is accounted, by Irish scholars, to be in itself a sufficient 
proof of their authenticity.! A few other fragments from poets of that period have been 
pceeerved by the same tmst-worthy chronicler;- and it appears on the whole highly pro- 
bable, that while abroad, as we have seen, such adventurous Irishmen as Pelagius and 
Gelestios were entering into the lists with the great champions of orthodoxy, — while 
Sedulius waa taking his place among the later I^tin classics, — there were also, in Ire- 
land itself, poets, or Filcas, employing their native language, and either then recently 
qpickened mto exertion by the growing intercourse of their country with the rest of 
finrope, or forming but links, perhaps, of a long bardic succession extending to remote 
times. 

According as we descend the stream of his Annals, the metrical fragments cited by 
Tiffemach become more numerous; and a poet of the seventh century, Cenfaelad, fbr- 
niraes a number of these homely ornaments of his coarse. The singuhir fate of the 
monarch, Murcertach, who, in the year 534, was drowned in a hogsheiui of wine, seems 
to have formed a favourite theme with the poets, as no less than three short pieces of 
verse on this subject have been preserved by the annalists, written respectively by the 
three poets, Cemach, Sin, and Cenfaelad. In these, as in all the other fVagments as- 

Xsd to that period, there is to be found, as the learned editor of the Irish Chronicles 
ms us, a peculiar idiom and structure of verse, which denotes them to be of the early 
date to which they are assigned. It would appear, indeed, that the modern contrivance 
of rhyme, which is generally supposed to have had a far other source, may be traced to 
its ori^n in the ancient vans or rins, as they termed their stanzas, of the Irish. The 
able historian of the Anglo-Saxons, in referring to some Latin verses of ^dhelm, which 
be appears to consider as the earliest specimen of rhyme now extant, professes himself at 
• loss to discover whence that form of verse could have been d^erived.} But already, 
before the time of Aldhelm, the use of rh^me had been familiar among the Irish, as well 
in their vernacular verses as in those which they wrote in Latin. Not to dwell on such 
instances, in the latter language, as the Hymns of St Columba, respecting whose 
aothenticity there may be some question, an example of Latin verses interspersed with 
rhyme is to be found among the poems of St Columbauu8,|| which preceded those of 

itaM to AB early use of lettera amonc their countrymen.*' He sfterwardt addi :--** If we poraess eo few Irish 
mumacrlpu, written before the twelfth century, it ii plain that, by adducinir this circumiunce. tliey the 
■MMW clearly aieeruin the extent of tlioae dieturbances which destroyed every historical record prior to the 
tMitb, and which must have been fltr more eflbetual in causing to perish every remain of the fifth age.**— M. 

* After quoting Usher's account of the Kells manuscript. Dr. OXonnor sajrs :— 

** Habemus itaque, ex indubitatc fldei.scrtptoribus ad nostra fere tempora extitisse antiqnissimns codices, 
ebaractoribus Hibernicis scriptos, qui longo ante seculum decimum exarati fuere ; ita ut a veritaleplurimnm 
•besse eonsendi sunt qui nullum ante seculum X. codicem characteribus Hibernicis scriptum extare opinan- 
tmr^**^JUr. Hib. Script. Ep. /fune, 

t Astle. Origin and Progress of Writing. 

I **Carmini8 antiquitatem indicant phrases Jam obsolete, et a recentiorum idiomate alienc**— Jl>. 
Mrae. cv. 

I ** Here, then,** says Mr. Turner, " is an example of rhyme in an author who lived before Um year 700, and 
be was an Anglo-Saxon. Whence did he derive it 1 Not ttom the Arabs : they had dot yet reached 
Europe.*' 

I BeginnHig, 

** Mundus iste transit et qootidie deciescit: 
Nemo vivens manebit, nuUus vivus remansit.** 

TlioQgb tbe rbymee, or coninddcnt souods, oeeur thus, In^ genera!, <)in thb flnaf tynkble, there are instances 
tluovghoat the poen of eomplete double rhymes. As, M Inaunee, 
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Aldlielai bv near half a century. So fiir back, iudeed, aa the t&fth centary* another Iilah 

Kt, Sedulius, had, in tome of the verses of his well-known hymn on the Life of Christ, 
a specimen of much the same sort of rhyme.* As practised most generally, in their 
own language, by the Irish, this method consisted in rhyming at every hemistich, or, in 
other words, making the syllable in the middle of the line rhyme to that of the end ; 
much in the manner of those verses called, in the twelfth century, Leonine, from the 
name of the writer who had best succeeded in them. According to this **art of the 
Irish,'*t as it was styled, most of the distichs preserved by Tigemach from the old poets 
were constructed ; and it is plain that Aldbelm, whose instructor, Maidulph, was a native 
of Ireland, must have derived his knowledge of this, as well as of all other literary ae* 
oomplisbments of that day, from the lips of his learned master. How nearly bordering 
OB jealousy was bis own admiration of the schools of the Irish has been seen in the sar- 
castic letter addressed by him to Eaghfrid, who had just returned from a course of six 
years* study in that country, overflowing, as it wouki appear, with gratitude and praise. 

In its infant state, poetry has been seldom separated from music; and it is probable 
that most of the stanzas cited by the annalist were meant originally to be associated with 
song. Of some of the juvenile works of St Columbanus we are told, that they were 
** worthy of being sung ;"( ^^ & scene brought vividly, in a few words, before our eyes, 
by the Irish bk)grapher of Columba, represents that holy man as sitting, akmg with his 
brethren, upon the banks of the beautiful lake Kee,{ while among them was a poet 
akilled, we are told, in modulating song to verse, ** after the manner 6i his art.**|| That 
h was to the accompaniment of a stringed instrument, called the Cruit, they performed 
these songs or chants, appears to be the most general opinkm. In some distichs on the 
death of Columba, preserved in the Annals of the Pour MastersIT, we find mention of 
this kind of harp** m rather a touching passage; — ** Dke a sodg of the cruit without joy, 
IS the sound that follows our master to the tomb ;** and its common use in the eiffhth 
century, as an accompaniment to the voice, may be implied from Bede's account of the 
religious poet Ceadmon, who, in order to avoid taking a part in the light songs of society, 
always rose, as he tells us, from table when the harp was sent rwmd, and it came to his 
turn to sing and play. The Italians, who are known to have been in possession of the 
harp before the time of Dante, are, by a learned musician of their own country, Galilei, 
sakl to have derived it from Ireland } the instrument, according to his account, being no 
other than a cithara with many strings, and having, at the time when he wrote, four 
octaves and a tone in compass. 

How little music, though so powerful in its influence on the feelings, either springs 

** DilezeniDt tenebm tetru HMgit ^fum laeem ; 
ImiUri eoDtemnunt vitc Doaunani Daeem. 
Vehit in •omnie regneot, ani hori IstAotar, 
CM Bterna tormenU adbue illls pamitar.** 

* The foUowiof linM from this hymn will aflbrd a fpedmen of the Iiiih method of rhyming :— 

** A ■oHf ortut eardiiM. md mqae terns UmitMi, 
Chrietum canamui prind pw i netnm Marie firgiiM.** 

Bai it if etill more eorreetly exemplified in a hymn in honour of St. Brigid, written, as some say, bf 
Columbkill ; but, aecording to others, by St. Ultan of Ardbraeean. 8se Usher, Eocles. Primord. 963. 

** Christnm in nostra iasols— quB Tocatar Hibemisr 
Ostensasest hominiftw— maximis mirabiliftiu,** 4te. 

t ¥iom the fbllowing aeeonnt of the metrieal stmeture of Irish verse it will be seen that it was peculiarly 
raeh as a people of strong musical Ibeling (and with whom the music was the chief object) would be likely 
to invent and practise :— 

** The rhnnth consists in an sqoal disUnce of intervals, and similar termlnaUons, each line being divisible 
into two, that it may be more easily accommodated to the voice and the music of the bards. It is not Ibrmed 
by the nice collocation of long and short syllables, but by a cerUin harmonic rhythm, a4|osted to the voice of 
song by the position of words which touch the heart and assist the memory.'*— JBMsy h Dr, Drummmi, 
Trmu. ^fRffgal Iriak Aead. vol. zri. 

1 ** Ad canendum digaa,**— so pronounced by his biographer Jonas. 

• In the county of Roscommon. 

I Alio in tempore a Colnroba, com JusU stagnum Oei. props ostium flomiais quod Latins Bm dicitur (i. e. 
the Boyle river) die aliqaa cum fratribus sederet. quidam ad eos Bcoticus poeta devealt. dni cum reoeesisset, 
Fratres ad Sanctum, cur, inquiunt, aliquod ea mors sus artis, cantieum noa postulasti modulabiliter deean- 
Uri.— yMrauMn. Ub. i. c 48. 

IT Ad ano. 593. Written by Dalian Feargall, and thus translated by Dr. O'Connor:— 

Est medidna medici abeque remedio— est Der decretum timor cum mcnrore. 

Est carmen cum cythara sine gaudio— eonus sequens nostrum Ducem ad sepulchmm. 

** Of this instrument, the hsrp. the Irish are said to have had four diflbrent spedes; the clarssach, ths 
keimine, the cronar cruit, and the creamtheine emit ; for all of which see Walker, Hi»L M§wt,^fM$k Smrdt, 
Beauford, ibid., Jtppendix, and Ledwich's wffndfitlcsst. What Montfliucon, however, says of ths diSbrsnt 
names given to the lyre, among the ancients, may aleo, perhaps, be applicable here :— ** AaMMg tW* gnnt 
diversity I cannot bat think the same iastmment most often be signifled by di&ient aaaMB.** 
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fipooif or IB dependent upon* intellect, appcAra Dram the fact* that some of the moat ezqui- 
nte efibrioDfl of this art have bad their oriffin among the simplest and most oncultivated 
people ; nor can all that taste and science onng afterwards to the task do more, in gene* 
iml, than diversifj, by new combinations, those first wild strains of gaiety or pasnon into 
which nature had infused her original inspiration. In Greece the sweetness of the 
ancient music had already been lost, when all the other arts were but on their way to 
perfection ;* and from the account given by Giraldus Cambrensisf of the Irish harpers of 
the twelfth century,! it may be inferred that the melodies of the country, at the earlier 
period of which wo are speaking, was in some degree like the first music of the infant 
age of Greece, and partook of the freshness of that morning of mind and hope which was 
then awakening around them. 

With respect to the structure of the ancient Irish harp, there does not appear to have 
been any thmg accurately ascertained; but, from that relentiveneas of all belonging to 
the past which we have shown to have characterized this people, it appears most pro* 
bable that their favourite instrument was kept sacredly unaltered; and remained the 
same perhaps in later times, when it charmed the ears of English poets and philoso- 
phers,} as when it had been modulated by the bard Gronan, in the sixth century, upon 
the banks of the lake Kee. 

It would appear that the church music, likewise, of the Irish, enjoved no inconsiderable 
repute in the seventh centurv, as we find Grertrude, the daughter of the potent Maire du 
Palais, Pepin, sending to Ireland for persons qualified to instruct the nuns of the Abbey 
of Nivelle in psalmody ;|| and the ffreat monastery of Bangor, or Benchoir, near Carrick- 
fergtts, is supposed, by Ware, to have derived its name from the White Choir which 
belonged to it IT A certain sect of antiquarians, whose favourite object it is to prove 
tlMt the Irish church was in no respect connected with Rome, have imagined some mode 
by which, through the medium or Asiatic missionaries, her Chant of Psalmody might 
mive been derived to her directly from the Greeks. But their whole hypothesis is shown 
to be a train of mere gratuitous assumption ; and it is little doubted that, before the in- 
trodnctkm of the Latin, or Gregorian Chant, by St Malacby, which took place in the 
twelfth century, the style of music followed by the Irish, in their church service, was 
that which had been introduced by St Patrick and his companions from Gaul.** 

The religious zeal which, at tliis period, covered the whole island with monasteries and 
churches, had not, in the materials at least of architecture, introduced any change or 
improvement Stone structures were still unknown; snd the forest of oak which, from 

• Bee Anaeharaie, ebap. 87. nUn r. ?ii ** It ii remarkable,** eaye Wood, ** that the old ehaate Greek 
BidodT was loet in refinement before tbeir otber aru had acquired perfection/'— £M«y on Bomer. 

t TqHfropA. Dift. 3. c. 11. Tbii curioue paeiage, which appears, thoagb coafUiedly, even to imply that the 
Irteh were aeqaainted with counterpoint, is prefhced by a declaration that in their music alone does he find 
anv thinf to eommend in that people:—'* In musicis solum instnimentis commendabilem invenio centis let* 
diligentiam.** The passafe in question is thus translated in Mr. Walker's Hist Mem. of the Irish Bards:— 
** It is wonderful how, in such precipitate rapidity of the fin|ers, the musical proportions are pceserted ; and 
^ their art, (bnltleei throughout, in the midst of their ecMnpUcated modulations, and most intricate arrange- 
ment of notes, by a rapidity eo sweet, a regularity so irregular, a concord so discordant, the melody is ren- 
dered harmonious and perfect, whether the chorda of the diatesseron or diapente are struck together; vet they 
always bwin in a soft mood, and end in the same, that all may be perfect in the sweetneee of delicious 
Bounds. They enter on, and again leave, their modulations with so much subtility, and the tinglings of the 
Hnall strings sport with so much fireedom, under the deep notes of the bass,** 4tc. 4tc. 

**Miromquod in tanta tam proeipiti digitorum capacitate musica servatnr proportio: et arte per omnia 
indemni inter crispatos modulos, organaque mnltipliciter intricate, tam suavi veloclute, tam dispari pari- 
tate, tam discordi ooncordia consona redditur et completur melodia, seu diatesseron seu diapente chorda 
conerepent.^ Semper tamen ab molli incipiunt et in idem redeunt, ut cuncta subjucundc sonoritatis duloe- 
dine oompleantur. Tam subtiliter modulos intrant et exeunt; sicque sub obtuso grossioris chordae sonitu, 
gracilium tinnitus licentius ludunt,'* 4kc. h/t.—T^Mrapk. Hibtm. dist. 3. cap. 11. 

X ^ Even so late as the eleventh century,'* says Warton, ** the practice continued among the Welsh bards 
of receiving instructions in the Bardie nrofeeiion from Ireland."— /Qst iff English Pottrf, 

§ Alluding to such tributes as the following :— 

" The Irish I aimire 
And still cleave to that lyre,. 

As our muse's mother ; 
And think, till I expire, 
Apollo*s such another,"— Drsytoa. 

** The harp,** says Bacon, **hath the concave not along the strings, but across the strings; and no harp 
hath the sound so melting and prolonged as the Irish harp.**— Syle. Sfhar, See also Selden's Notes on 
Drinrton's Polyolbion. 

Ttie following is (torn EvelyB*s Journal :— '*Came to see my old acquaintance, and the most incomparable 

player on the Irish harp, Mr. Clarke, after his travels Such music before or since did 1 never hear, that 

instrument being neglected for iu extraordinary difBculty ; but in my Judgment fkr superior to the lute itself, 
or whatever speaks with strings.** 

I ** Poor insuuire la communaut^ dans la chant des Pseaumes et la m^itation des choses saiates.**— 
Quoted flrom Pleurv by D'Alton, Essay, SIS. 

t AeoordiDg to O'Halloran and Dr. cyconBor, the name Bann-Cboir signifies Sweet Choir. 

** See, OB thia aultfect, LanAgan, chap, xxvinote 48. 
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old heathen aeBociatioDs, had suggested the site of the churchy fhraished also the rude 
material of which it was coustructed. In some few instances these wooden edifices were 
encircled bj an enclosure of stone, called a casiol, like that which Bede describes as sur- 
rounding a chapel erected on Holy Island by St Cuthbert. The first churches, indeed, 
of Northumbria were all constructed of wood; and that of St. Finan, the Irish bishop, at 
Lindisfam, was, as we are told, built after ^ the fashion of his country, not of stone, but 
of split oak, and covered with reeds.*'* 

When such was the rude simplicity of their ecclesiastical architecture, it may be con- 
cluded that their dwellings were still more homely and frail ; and in this, as in most of 
the other arts of life, their slow progress may be ascribed mainly to their civil institu- 
tions. Where possessions were all temporary, the natural motive to build durably was 
wanting. Instead of being brought together, too, in cities, where emulation and mutual 
interchange of mind would have been sure to lead to improvement, the separate clans of 
the Irish sat down, each in its hereditary canton, seldom meeting but in the field, as fel- 
low-combatants, or as foe& In this respect, the religious zeal which now universally 
prevailed supplied, in some degree, the place of industry and commerce; and, amonff the 
many civilizing e^cts of the monastic institutions, it was not the least useful that, where- 
ever established, they were the means of attracting multitudes around them, and, by 
examples of charity and self-denial, inspiring them with better motives than those of 
clanship for mutaaf dependence and concert The community collected, by dej^rees, 
around the Oak 'of St Brigid, at Kildare, ^w at length into a large and flourishing 
town ; and even the solitary cell of St Kevin, among the mountains, drew around it, by 
degrees, such a multitude of dwellings as, in the course of time, to form a holy city in 
the wildemesB.t 

With regard to our evidence of the state of apiculture, at this period, the lan^agB 
employed, on such subjects, in the Lives of the Samts, our only sources of information, is 
too vague and general ta aflbrd any certain knowledge; The tending of sheep was, as 
we have seen, the task assigned to St Patrick during his servitude; and it is, indeed, 
most probable that pasturage was then, as it continued for many centuries after, the 
chief employment of the people.! The memorable '* Earn,'* however, of the apostle's 
friend Dicho, implies obviously tne practice of hoarding grain; and from an account 
given, in the annals for the year 650, of a murder which took place in *' the bake-house 
of a mill," it would appear that water-millsj had already been brought into use at that 
time. II There is, indeed, mention made, in one of the Brehon Laws,ir though of what 
period seems uncertain, both of carpenters and millwrights. 

Another of these Irish Laws, said to be of great antiquity, shows that the practice of 
irrigating lands must have been in use when it was enacted : as it thus regulates the 
common right in the water: — " According to the Feneehas, the common right of drawn 
water belongs to the land from which it is drawn. It is therefore that all require that 
it shall run freely the first day over (he entire land. For right in the water belongs to 
none but in the land from which it is drawn."^ 

The biographer of St Columba, besides employing the terms ploughing and sowing, 
mentions as the result, on one occasion, of the abbot's prayers and intercessions, that they 
had an abundant harvest The discipline of the mdnks, enjoining herbs and pulseft as 
their chief food, would lead to the culture of auch productions in their gardens. The 
mention of honey-comb, too, as part of the monastic diet, concurs, with some curious 
early laws on the subject,|| to prove thieir careful attention to the rearing of bees; and 

* Tn inrala Lindiifkmenii fecit eecleBiam epiacopali Mde congruam. quam (amen more Sootomm non 
de lapide sed de robore lecto totam com^oeuit atqae arundine texit.— Bede, lib. 3. 6ip. S5. 

t ** In ipso loco Clara et relifioca civitaa in honore S. Coeniffeni f Kevin) crevit qutf eoroine pnedicta ▼allia 
in qu& ipsa Mt Gleandaloch vocatur.'*— Quoted by Usher, from a life of St. Kebin, Eccles. Primord. 056. 

} It was for this reason that they appeared to Qiraldas as not yet in his time emerfed from the pastoral 
life:— "Gens aKricultune labores aspernans. a primo pastoralis viXtB Tivendi modo non recedens." That 
Spenser held it to be no less a cause than a sign of the want ofdvilization, appears from the followinfr strong 
sentence:— "To say truth, though Ireland be by nature accounted a great soil of pasture, yet had i rather 
have fewer cows kept, nnd men better mannered, than to have such huge increase of cattle, and no increase 
of good conditions. I would, therefore, wish that there were some ordinances made amongst them, that who- 
■oever keepeth twenty kine should keep a plough going ; for, otherwise, all men would fkll to pasturage, and 
none to husbandry."— Fine qftke State tf Ireland. 

S Annal. iv Mag. ad ann. 647.— See Dr. O^Connor's note on the passage. 

I The Introduction of water-mills into tlw British Isles is attributed, by Whitaker, to the Romans; and 
from lience. be says, this sort of mill is called MeHn in the British, and Muilan or Jutland in the Irish. 

T Collectan. Hibern. No. 1. 

** O'Reilly on the Brehon Laws, Trans. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xlv. 

ft ** Cibus sit villis et ve«pertiniis monacborum, satieutem Aigiens et potos ebrlelatem, nt et aaatiseat et 
Bon noceat. Olera, legumina, farinie aquis mixtc," (kc.—Columban. Reg. cap. 3. 

tt ** Whoever plunders or steals bees from out a garden or fort is subjfKt to a like penalty at if he steal 
tbem out of a habitation, for tliese are ordmined of equal penalty Oy law.'* Again, ** Beet in an eaclonre, or 
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not only apple-lreeS) bat even vines, are said to have been cultivated by the inmates of 
the monasteries. 

Of the skill of the workers in various metals at this period, as well as of the lapidaries 
and painters, we are told wonders by the hagiologists, who expatiate at length on the 
staff of St. Patrick, covered with gold and precious stones, the tomb of St Brigid at 
Kildare, surmounted by crowns of ^old and silver, and the walls of the church at the 
same place, adorned with holy paintings. But it is plain that all this luxury of religious 
ornament, as weH as those richly illuminated manuscripts which Dr. O'Connor and others 
luive described, must all he referred to a somewhat later period. 

Of the use of war-ehariots amon? the Irish,* in the same manner as amon^ the Britons 
and the Greeks, some notice has already been taken ; and this sort of vehicle was em- 
ployed also by the ancient Irish for the ordinary purposes of travelling. The self-devo- 
tion of St Patrick's charioteer has made him memorable in our history; and both St 
Brigid and Ck>Uimba performed their protases, we are told, in the same sort of carriage. 
There is also a canon of the synod attributed to St Patrick, which forbids a monk to 
travel from one town to another, in the same chariot with a female.f 

Reference has been made, in the course of this chapter, to the early Brehon Laws, and 
could we have any dependence on the date assigned to such of these laws as have been 
published, or even on the correctness of the translations given of them, they would un- 
qaestionably be very important documents. Of those published by Vallancey it has been 
pronounced, by a writer not over-credulous,^ that they bear strong internal marks of 
antiquity ; and while the comment on the several laws is evidently, we are told, the 
work of some Christian juris-consults, the laws themselves wear every appearance of 
being of ancient, if not of Pagan, times. No mention occurs in them of foreigners, or of 
foreign septs, in Ireland. The regulations they contain for the barter of goods, and for 
the payment of fines by cattle and other commodities, mark a period when coin had not 
yet come into general use; while the more modem date of the Comment, it is said, is 
manifested by i^ substituting, for such primitive modes of payment, gold and silver taken 
by weight. Mention is made in them, also, of the Taltine Games and the Convocation 
of the States; and it is forbidden, under the pain of an Eric, to imprison any person for 
debt during these meetings. 

With the single exception, perhaps, of the absence of any allusion to foreigners, there 
is not one of these alloTOd marks or antiquity that would not suit equally well with the 
state and condition of Ireland down to a period later, by many centuries, than that at 
which we are arrived ; the payment by cattle and the law of the Eric having been re- 
tained, as we shall find, to a comparatively recent date. 

With respect to the manner in which the Irish laws were deliirered down, whether 
in writing or by tradition, there has been much difference of opinion; and the poet 
Spenser, in general well informed on Irish subjects, declares the Brehon Law to be '* a 
role of right unwritten.^' Sir John Davies, too, asserts that " its rules were learned 
rather by tradition than by reading.'' This is evidently, however, an erroneous repre- 
sentation. Without referring to the Collections of Judgments, or Codes of Laws, which 
are said to have been compiled under some of the heathen princes, we find, after the 
introduction of Christianity, the Great Code, or Seanchas-More, as it was called, drawn 
np with the aid, according to some writers, of St Patrick,} but supposed by others to 
have been of a much later date. 

In the seventh century, a body of the laws of the country was compiled and digested, 
we are told, from the scattered writings of former lawyers, by three learned brothers, the 
sons of O^Burechan, of whom one was a jud^e, the second a bishop, and the third a poet|| 
The great number, indeed, of Irish manuscripts still extant, on the subject of the Brehon 
Laws, sufficiently refiites the assertion of Spenser and others, that these laws were deli- 
vered down by tradition alone. In the very instance, mentioned by Sir John Davies, of 
the aged Brehon whom he met within Fermanagh, the information given reluctantly by 
this old man, respecting a point of local law, was gained by reference to an ancient 

fort, md in i ttrden. are of tlie Mme account (as to iMroperty, penalty, Ike.) aa the wmIUi, or labfUnee of a 
IWMUtfoii/* Extrtcted from Inedited Brebon Ltwi. in an fS«My on Uie Rite and Progreaa of Oantening in 
Ireland, by J. C.Walker. See Antbolog . Hibeni., vol. I., and Trant. Royal Acad. toI. iv. 

* The king of the Iriib Cratbeni, or Picts. ii deKribed by Adamnan as escaping flrom the field of battle in 
a cberiot :— " auemadmodum victua currui insidena evaaerit.** 

t Monacbaa et ?irgo ... in ano curru A villa in villam non diacurrant. 

i Leiand, Hiit of Ireland, Preliminary Diicoaree. , 

f Anno Chriati 436 et regie Leogarii deciaio, vetoatia oodicibaa alliaque antiqnia HIbemic monnoentia 
aadiqne eonqolaitia, et ad anum locum eongiegatia, HibemiiB Antiquitates et flanctiones Lrgalea 8. PatneU 
aalhoriute reporgata et eoneerlptc annt — Ann»L Jmg.tK 

I Ware*a Writera, chap. Iv. 
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fiTchment roll, " written in fair Irish character,** which the Brehon carried about with 
im always in his bosom.* The truth appears to be, that both tradition and writing were 
employed concurrently in preserving these laws; the practice of oral delivery being 
still retained after the art of writing them down was known; and a custom which tended 
much to perpetuate this mode of tradition, was the duty imposed upon every Files, or 
Royal Poet, to learn by heart the Brehon Law, in order to be Me to assist the memory 

of the judge.t 

On the whole, whatever may be thought of the claims to a high antiquity of the nume- 
rous remains of the Brehon Law that have come down to u^ of the immemorial practice 
of this form of jurisprudence among the ancient Irish, and of the fond, obstinate reverence 
with which, long after they had passed under the Snglish yoke, they still continued to 
cling to it, there exists not the slightest doubt In the fifth century, the Brehons were 
found by St Patrick dispensing their then ancient laws upon the hills; and, more than a 
thousand years after, the law-oflScers of Britain found in the still revered Brehon the 
most formidable obsUcle to their planSr 



CHAPTER XV. 

Invasion of Ireland by the Danes— Sappotsd intereourse with the Northern Nations at an 
early period. — ^The Black Strangers and the White Strangers. — Reign of King Niell of the 
Showers. — Battle of Almhain.-^tate of Ireland at this period. — Weakness of the monar- 
chy. — Increasing strength of the Throne of Munster. — Causes of both. — ^R^gn of the 
Monarch Aidos. — Devastations of the Danes. — Political connexion of the Irish Kings with 
Charlemagne. — Inroads of the monarch into Leinster. 

Acxx>RDiiio to the most trust-worthy of English records,! it was in the year 787 that 
those formidable pirates of the north of Europe, known by the general name of Danes, 
made, for the first time, their appearance upon the coasts of Britain.^ This expedition, 
which consisted but of three ships, had been, most probably, sent to ascertain the locali- 
ties and resources of these regions, and to see how far they held forth temptations to the 
invader and the spoiler. It would appear that the report made by this party, on their 
return, was of no very encouraging nature, as nearly eight years elapsed before another 
experiment of the same kind was tried; and the attempts upon the English and the Irish 
coasts took place nearly about the same time; — the small island of Rechran, at present 
Raghlin,|i having been, in the year 795, laid waste by the Danes.! 

At what peri<M these nations of the north became for the first time acquainted with 
Ireland has been a subject of much doubt and controversy among our historians. While, 
according to some, the calamitous epoch we are now approaching witnessed the first 
descent of northern adventurers upon these shores, there are others who maintain that 
traces of habitual intercourse between the people of Ireland and the Lochlans, or Danes, 
may be discovered in the Irish annals, as far back as the first century of our era. There 

* Letter to the Earl of Silisbary, Collectan. ▼ol. i. 

t '* lo order to qaaUfy tbe Fili,** rayi Mr. O'Reilly, ** for this important office, the mlet for the education 
or the poetic prolhMon required that every Dm. or poet of the thira defree, before he wae qualified to become 
a Ob««, or poet of tbe fourth dttnee, ebould repeat, in the presence of tbe king and the noUes, the BrtUkt 
JVWirJUiU, i. e. the Law of the Iief reee or Ranlu, and fifty poesM of hie own compo«tion.'*~JSw^ m tAe 

1 Cbron. Sax. 

S Ueber. Ind, Gfcrm. Some foreign bistoriani date tbe first of tbif series of northern inTuions so early as 
tbe year 700. ** Ponunus et Torfteus,** says Lanfebek, ** nimis vetustum in iUls insulii dominium ab anno 
700 circiler tribuerunt.**— Z>« SirvitUt f m A|p^ JMmnto. *ac 

I Seward, Toftjf. Bibem, According to tbe Rer. Mr. Hamilton, however, who has given an account of 
this island (Lttun egncenduttJU OtMt^ JhUrim^ it is at preeent called Raghenr ; meaning, as be rather 
IknciftiUv conjectures, Ragb-Erin, or the Fort of Erin. To this secluded spot Robert Bruce fled for refugt 
when driven to extremities by tlw Engliih King; and the remains of a fortress which tradition has connected 
with his name are still visible on tbe northern angle of tlie island. 

The annali of Ulster refbr to a. d. 747, the date of this atMck upon Rechrain, by the Dsnes, and record as 
the first achievement of these marauders, the drowning of the Abbot of Becbran's pigs—** Badndh Araseaich 
ab. Muiccinnse re gui!.'* 

tr Tbe Welsh chronicler, Caradoe of Lancarvan, (whom Usher, in this insunce inconsiderably foUowsJ 
statss ths greater part of Ireland to have been devasuted in the same year, 795: ** Maximaa HibsmiB par- 
tem popalati Rechreyn quoque vasuvenmt." The Danes, however, did not psnetrats into ths isMitor of lbs 
country until several yean later. 
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18, indeed, do doubt that the appellation Lochlan, or Dwellers on Lakes, by which the 
Irisb, from about the beginning of the ninth century, are known to have desiffnated their 
Danish invaders, was employed also in their earlier annals to denote some northern nation 
with which they were at that time in habits of intercourse and commerce. But whether 
thsM earlier Lochlanders were of the same race or region with those who aflerwardi 
poured from the great Scandinavian reservoir, there appears to be no means of ascer* 
taining. 

In proof of the Danes having been the people with whom this early intercourse was 
maintained* the authority of a number of northern historians has been adduced, according 
to whose accounts it would seem that, from a period preceding the birth of Christ, a 
toccession of invasions of this island from Denmark had been commenced ;* and that, for 
some centuries after, a course of alternate hostility and friendship marked the relations 
between the two countries. Imposing, however, as is the array of northern authorities 
for this statement, the entire value of their united evidence may be reduced to that of 
the single testimony of Saxo Grammaticus, from whose pages they have all copied ; and 
it is well known that, for all the earlier portion of this eloquent writer's history, the 
foundation is as unsound and unreal as Scaldic fable and fallacious chronology could 
make it The only circumstance that lends any semblance of credit to the accounts 
given by northern historians of the early fortunes of Ireland, is the known fact, that the 
chief materials of their own history were derived from records preserved in Iceland; to 
which island, inaccessible as it might seem to have been to the rude navi^tion of those 
days,t it is certain that a number of Irish missionaries of the seventh and eighth centuries 
contrived to find their way. We learn, from more than one authentic source, that, when 
the Norwegians first arrived in Iceland, they found there traces of its having been pre- 
VKKislv inhabited by a Christian people ; and the Irish books, bells, and holy staves, left 
behind by the former dwellers, sufficiently denoted the religious island from whence they 
had migrated.^ The title of Papas, which it appears was borne by them, has led to the 
conclusion that they must have been Irish priests who had adventurously fixed them- 
selves in this desolate region ; and, under the same name, they were found in Orkneys 
when the Norwegians conquered those islands. 

Unless we were to suppose, however, that among the books left by these missionaries 
in Iceland, there were anv relating to Irish history of which the chroniclers consulted by 
Saxo might have availed themselves, the incident, though curious and well attestedt 
afibrds but slight grounds for placing reliance on these early northern annals, wliose 
soarces of information are known to have been spurious, and to whose general character 
for extrava^nt fiction, the few brief notices which they contain respecting Irish afiairs 
can hardly be expected to fiirnisb an exception. Nor is any more serious credit due to 
them, when they represent Dublin to have been in possession of the Danes a short time 
befbre the birth of Christ,^ than when they assert that London was built by these northern 
perale about the very same period. 

Fabulous, however, as are these accounts, yet that, long before either the Danish or even 
the Saxon invasions, the coasts of the Baltic had sent forth colonies to some of the British 
Isles, is a fact to which foreign as well as domestic tradition bears testimony. The con- 
jecture of Tacitus, that the people called Picts were a Germanic, or northern race, is 
confirmed by the traditional accounts of this people, preserved in the chronicles of Bri- 
tain; and all the early Scandinavian legends concur with the annals of Ireland in inti- 
mating, at some remote period, relations of intercourse between the two countries. We 
have seen, in a preceding part of this work, what almost certain grounds there are for 
believing that those Scyths, or Scots, who, at the time when Ireland first became known 
to modem Europe, formed the dominant part of her people, were a colony from some 

* The SeandiBEviaos were venr early practiaed in navigation; insomuch that the Sueonea who oeeapied 
anciently the present Sweden and the Danish if lee are said by Tacitus to have dwelt in the oceaa.-^* ipeo 
in oeeano."— 0«nMii. c. 44. See also Pliny, lib. iv. 30. ^ ^ 

t It is said that these northern navifators carried ravens with them in their expeditions, for the porpoae 
of discoTering disunt land by the direeUon of the flight of these birds. See Barrow's Teysf sf inU Us Afar 

IMailet's M\frtJUm JtntiqMitiu, e. ii. By Foster it is supposed that these articles majr have been left at 
Iceland by some of the Norman pirates, who, after plundering Ireland, may have directed their course to the 
westward with thsir booty. (AbrOsm FofMgm.) The following is the account given of this interseUng 
dreumstanoe in the .tfiUlfwitat. Semndo-CtiL—** Before Iceland was inhabited by the Norwegians, there wera 
nen there whom the Norwegians call P«|nu, and who professed the Christian religion, and are thought to 
have eome by sea fh>m the West ; for thsre wera left by them Irish books, bells, and crooked staves, and 
■avoral other things wera found which seemed to indicate that they were west-men." 

{ The Danish King, Frotho, who, aceoiding to their accounts, seiied upon Dublin, at this remote pmjMt 
iMBd so much wealth, as ttay toll ne . in the rayal traaanry of that cliy, that no nmlar |Murti^^?L!S! 
hooty was mado, but •▼•ry widitr was allowed to carry away aa madi as he plca8ea.^ret. Olmi, oreaMs 
Ajf. Den. 

20 
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region bordering on the Baltic Sea which had, a few centuries before, gained pofisesBion 
of this island. From whatever part these Scythian adventurers may have arrived* 
whether from the Cimbric peninsula, the islands of the Baltic, or the Scandinavian shores, 
it may be coucluded that with that region the occasional intercourse was afterwards 
maintained, and those alliances and royal intermarriages formed of which, in our ancient 
traditions and records, some scattered remembrances still remain.* 

With respect to those swarms of sea-rovers who, throughout the dark and troubled 
period we are now approaching, carried on their long career of havoc and blood, though 
known most popularly in English history by the general name of Danes, they are but 
rarely, and not till a la|e period, thus designated in our annals. By Tigernach, the ear- 
liest existing annalist, they are invariably called Gftll, or Strangers; while, in the 
Annals of Inisfallen, of Ulster, and of the Four Masters, they are styled indifi^rently 
either Grails, Gentiles, Dwellers on the Lakes, or Pirates; but, in not more than two or 
three instances, are they called Normans,^ and as seldom Danes. 

In the present kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, including, as the latter does, Nor- 
way, was comprised the vast extent of territory which, in those days, poured forth almost 
its whole population over the waters, and made all the coasts of Europe tributary to its 
unnumbered Sea Kings. Though confounded, therefore, ordinarily under the general 
name of Northmen, these daring adventurers, among whom piracy was, as amon^ the 
Greeks of the Homeric age, accounted an honourable calling, were, it is clear, a miscel- 
laneous aggre^te of Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, Livonians, Saxons, and Frisians,^ 
whose exp^itions, independent respectively of each other, and having no common object 
but plunder and devastation, kept all the maritime districts of the west of Europe in a 
state of constant dismay. The only distinction employed by the Irish to denote any 
difference between the several tribes that invaded them, was that of Black Strangers and 
White Strangers; and under these distinctive appellations we find two great bodies of 
these foreigners designated, who, about the year 850, contested fiercely with each other 
the possession of Dublin and its adjoining territories. It may be remarkcMd as at least a 
curious coincidence in favour of the opinion of those who regard the Picts, or Caledonians, 
as of a congenerous race with these later invaders,^ that the very same distinction was 
applied to that people by the Romans of the fourth century; who, as we learn firom 
Ammianus, divided them into Ducalidones and Vecturiones, signifying the Black Picts 
and the White Picts. 

Between the politioal institutions of Britain and Ireland, there existed, at the time 
when the northern invasions we are about to notice took place, a very strong similitude ; 
rendering them both, perhaps, in an equal degree, incapable of presenting that firm front 
to an invader which, in countries less parcelled out into dynasties,|| and therefore more 
compact in will and power, would have been most probably displayed. In the one single 
kingdom of Northumbria, we find represented, upon a smaller scale, almost a counterpart 
of those scenes of discord and misrule which form the main action of Irish history in those 
times ; the same rapid succession and violent deatlis of most of the reigning chieftains, 
and the same recklessness of the public weal which in general marked their whole 
career. 

The two predominant pursuits of the Irish in those days — war and religion — are most 
strikingly exemplified in the diflTerent fates of the successive monarchs, whose uninter- 
esting existence is drily recorded tliroughout this period. For while most of them, as 
one of their own historians expresses it, died with swords in their hands, there were also 
many who, e^rcbanging the camp for the cloister, devoted the close of their days to peni- 
tence and seclusion ; and the monarch Niell of the Showers,! who died in pilgrimage at 
lona, was deposited, with three others of his royal countrymen, in the Tombs of the Kings 
in that island.** 

* Sm p. 65, of thii Work. 

t In one inftance (IV. Mat. ad an. 797.) we find the term *' Norman*' inserted by a more reoent band. 

X La Taste ^tendue de la Scandinavie«tant partagtte akNventreplualeani peuples peu connus, et teulement 
dteignet par des nomt c^^n^raux. comme eeuz de Goths et d« Normans, par example, on ne pouvoit aavoir 
exactement de quelle contr^e chaque troupe 6toit oriainalre."— Mallet, IntroducL 

( Bee p 67, of this Work. 

I Durinf the Heptarchy Britain contained about fifteen kingdoms. Saxon, British, and s^ootch; and the 
kingdom of Kent, the smallest of them all, oouM at one time boast no less than three kings. 

tr Niell TVommA.— " He was so sumamed, because, as aome authors say, in his reign (but more authentic 
authors say the night he was born.) three Showera, vis. a Shower of Honey, a Shower of Silver (we liav« aome 
of the same yet in the kingdom, called the twelverrain penny.) and a Shower of Blood, happened in Ireland; 
and the names of the certain places wherein they fell are mentioned in the Antiquity Booka."— Me. Curtin, 
Brirf Duemirse in Vindication qf tk» Antiquity ^ Ireland. 

** ** The tomb on the southe syde foresaid has this inscription. Tumulus Atficm BwhernU, that ia. The tomb 
of the Irland kinges; for we have in our auld Erische cronickells, ther wer foura Irland kingea eirdit in the 
said iombe."— Monro's Western hUt. 
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During the centary that elapsed previously to this period, notwithstanding the advance- 
ment of a great portion of the people in all the knowledge of those times, the character 
of the civil transactions of the country still continued to 1^ at the same low and barbarous 
level ; and the few effi>rts made from time to time to get rid of some of the numerous 
sources of strife, — as in the instance of the odious Boarian tribute, which the monarch 
Finactba, as we have seen, remitted ** for himself and his successors for ever,*'* — were 
rendered unavailing either by the force of old habit, or by new demands of violence and 
rapacity. Not half a century had elapsed from the time of the renunciation of this tax, 
when the claim to it was again brought forward by the monarch Fergall ; who, 
at the bead of an army of 21,000 men, invaded I^inster to enforce its payment.! ^L^' 
The force assembled by the king of that province to repel this inroad amounted, 
we are told, to no more than 9S0O men ; but they were the flower of his kingdom, and 
were oommanded on this occasion by about 100 champions of the highest military re- 
nown. 

It was at Almhainy a spot memorable in the Finian songs and legend8| for having 
been the residence of the Leinster hero, Fin-Mac-Cumhal, that the shock of the two hos- 
tile armies took place ; and, notwithstanding the gallantry of the Legenian troops, and 
the inspirations or the better cause for which they fought, their great inferiority in num- 
bers would have rendered the issue but for a short time doubtful, had not an* interposition, 
in which the hand of Heaven was supposed to be visible, given an unexpected turn 
to the fortunes of the day. On the very first onset of the combatants there ap- ,^ 
peared a holy man, or hermit, among the ranks, who regardless of the dangers 
that surrounded him, raised bis voice in bold nn^ awful denunciations of the impious 
wrong of which Fergall and his people were guilty, in violating the engagement entered 
into vy his predecessor to abolish the Doarian tribute for ever. Seized with a panic at 
these denouncements, the royal army almost unresistingly gave way ; the monarch him- 
self, with his select body-guards, to tlie number of 166 knights, were among the slain ; 
and, of the two armies, no less than 7000, among whom Tigernach) reckons 200 kings, 
were among the number slaughtered on that day. 

Of the system of policy established in Ireland, from the earliest periods of her history, 
some account has been given in a preceding part of this work.f Bot a feW farther re- 
marks, suggested by the events to which we are hastening, will enable the reader to 
understand more clearly their precise character and course. The nature of the quintuple 
division of the island, in ancient times, has been variously and somewhat confusedly repre- 
sented. It msy be collected, however, to have been a sort of pentarchy, in which, in 
addition to the foirr great provinces of lioinster, Ulster, Munster, and Connaught, was 
included, as a fifth province, the district called Meath ;1F which, though belonging natu- 
rally to Leinster, was set apart, on accoimt of its position in the centre of the kingdom, 
to form the seat of the monarchy. The limited e:ttent of this portion, as compared with 
the four other principalities, was supposed to be compensated as well by its commanding 
position and superior fertility^ as by the ample supplies and tributes which, in his capacity 
of supreme ruler, the King of Tara was entitled to receive from the subordinate princes. 
In the course of time, however, it was found expedient to extend the limits of the royal 
domain ; and a tract of land taken from each of the other provinces was added to the 
original territory, forming altogether the country now called Meath and West Meath, 
wiUi the addition, probably, of a great portion of the present King's County. 

The want of a controlling power and influence in the monarchy, as regarded its relations 
with the provincial governments, had been always sn anomaly in the Irish scheme of 
polity proQuctive of weakness, insubordination, and confusion ; and this source of evil, 
at the time of the irruption of the Danes, had, by a number of concurrent circumstances, 
been increased. As some modification of the evils of an elective monarchy, measures 

* A. 0. 003. Beep. 144. offliii Wo/k. f IV. Mag. «d aoo. 718. (iEra Com. 7SS.) 

iSee c. Tii. p. 81. of thia Work. 
Ad ann. 7^ For a limilar prodigality of the regal titM among tlie Cartbaginiana, aee Lardwr apon 
Herodotus, PelfmM. 
I Chap. iz. p. 98. 

tr According to some antboritiee, among whom ii GiraldQR Cambrentis. the quinCupfe number of the pro* 
vinoea waa made out by the diviilon of Munster into two. North and South, Which, together with the other 
three provincee, t/liier. Connaught, and Leinster. constituted, they say. the (»entarchv. Dr. O'Connor pro- 
nounces Meath to have 6een a 9ixtk portion, adding, somewhat nationally, ** Talis fuit Hibernorum Pm- 
tmrehiar—ProL 2. 59. 

The omission of Meath by GiraTdus. In bis quintuple division of the kingdom, is thus strongly objected to 
h9 Lynch:—** Divisio regni a Giraklo instituu, cum ei Mediam Inserere omisit manca est ei mutila . . . . . 
Media vero, cum eztri provinciarum allarum fines poaita et nulliua in Hibernia Regis, nisi Monarcbc solius 
impsriis obnoxia ait, ot uoum FanUrchlia ragnom A OBleris acjunaum per ae constiiuat necesae est. — 
Caai^rsfis. £esrs. 
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bad been taken, aa we have seen, in the reigns of Hogony and Tuatbal,* to confirm tbe 
right of aucceasion to one royal &mi]y only. Tbe frequent intrusion, however, of nsor- 
pera among the aucceaaors or theae monarcna, abowa bow little even the atrong feeling of 
tbe Iriah in fiivour of tbe legitimate blood could avail against the blind zeal of popular 
ftctiona, and the recklesa ambition of the provincial chiefa. Far more succeaaful, in his 
provisions for the descent of tbe monarchy, was the great 0*Niell of the Nine Hostagea; 
whoeo will, bequeathing hiB hereditary poeaessions to the descendanta of bia eight sonst 
was adhered to with auch remarkable ndelity, that, for more than 500 years, with bat 
one ainffle exception, all the monarcbs of Ireland were chosen from tbe Hy-Niell raee. 
Through the very same causes, however, by which the power of this illustrious boose 
was perpetuated, it was also weakened aind divided. In providing for hia innamerable 
royal deacendants auch meana of aggrandizement,! both in the north and in tbe sooth, be 
was, as it were, launching so many brands of discord into future times; for tbe ibor jmat 
families, or clans, into which, under the denominationa of North Hy-Niells and «mth 
Hy-Niella, hia posterity waa aubdivided, never ceaaed to disturb the kingdom by their 
conflicting pretensions, rendering the contests for tbe crown as stormy as its possession 
was insecure. And thus the discord and mutual enmity of the kindred clans who enjoyed 
a right to the succession, were added to the jealous and hostile feelings of those who 
were by law excluded from it 

Besides these fertile sources of weakness and division, the monarchy bad also to oope 
with a rival power in the provincial kingdom of Munster ; a power, the foundation of 
which had been laid in earlier ages, but which had now for a long time been growing 
formidable to the weakened throne of Tara,t and at last usurped upon it, to the otter 
overthrow of tbe old Tuathalian conAitution.} The origin of thia kingdom in Munater* 
which extended over the greater part of tbe aouth of Ireland, ia to be aooght in that 
ancient diviaion of the ialand into two equal parta, northern and aoothem, called Leath 
Con, or Con*a Half, and Leath Mp^h, or Mogb'a Half.|| Tbe greater portion of tbe 
territory included in this latter moiety constitnted the kingdom of Munster; and thia 
kingdom was acniin aubdivided into two principalities. North and South Munster, wbicb* 
by the will of Olill-Ollum, an acient king of the province, were bequeathed to the de- 
scendants of his two eldest sons, Eogan and Cormae Caa. From the former, whose 
kingdom of Desmond, or South Munster, comprehended the present counties of Water- 
ford, Cork, and Kerry, the people of theae diatricta were called CSoganactha, or Eugeniana ; 
while fit>m Caa, whoae descendants held, aa their patrimony, Thomond, or North Mun- 
ster, — including the coontiea of Clare, Limerick, and the country about Caahel, aa &r as 
the mountaina of Sliablama in Oaaory, — the people of this principality derived the name 
so memorable in Iriah warfare, of Dalgais, or Dalcaasians. By an arrangement, complex, 
and, like most other of the rules of succession in Ireland, pregn^^t with the seeds of 
strife, it was settled that the crown of all Munster, or Leath Mogh, should be enjoyed 
alternately by theae two kindred familiea; and that, while one exerciaed ita turn of 
dominion over the whole province, tbe other waa to rule only over that portion which 
formed ita own aeparate {wtrimony. For inatance, when the Eugeniana aucceeded to 
their alternate ri^ht of giving a aovereign to Leath Mogh, the Dalcaaaiana were confined 
to their principality of Thomond, or North Munater: and, in like manner, when it came 
to the latter family to furnish tbe aovereign of Leath Mogh, the Eugeniana relapaed into 
their subordinate atate of kinga, or dynaats, of South Munater. 

• Bee ebap. Til. pp. 73. 77, of thfi Work. 

t " Hii (SMV9) porterity, the Hy-Nielh. or Nelideani, dteUnfuidied Into Sottlh and North, www de«sended 
ftOB Ma eight aons. tour of whom remained in Meath. whieb, by a deeree of King Tuathal. betonged alwaya 
to tbe reigning monarch, until it was divided among tbe iona of King NielL The other tour went to Ulater.**— 
2*™^. *VirJ«. P*rt iii. c 85. In the same plaoe, he givea an account of the different territories asaigned 
tespectlTely to the eiaht sons. ^^ 

X The first eneroachmenl of the power of Munster on the rights of tbe monarchy was tbe act of Olliol-Olim, 
an early king of that province, in fbrcing^lhe princes and sutes of Leinster to pay to him, instead of to the 
monarch, the fine, or mulct, called the Tribute of XiiKrM-sol, which bad been impoMd upon them by the 
monardH Ck>nary More. In the Psalter of Casbell. as citc3 in those bfunster annals firom which Vallanoey 
drew his materials, it is said. ofLuig Meann, a sueeraeor of €)lllol-01im, that be was not only King of Leath 

f'^L ^*' considered equal to the monarch of Ireland In power and influence over the nativea. 

§ To such a height had tbe power of tbe Kings of Munster attained, at tbe time when tbe Leabbar na 
Ooeart. or Book of Rights, was drawn upCTrmuMct. ^ftki ibtrn^-Cdtk Adsfy, art. St. JBram.) that, as appeara 
nrom that curious document, they then amumed a right, which bad been eiercised originally only by tbe 
monarch, of subsidising and demanding tribute from the other pentarchs and provincial princes. Vallancey 
biiDself, who has traced historically tbe proarees of tbe power of this province, yet seems unable to believ* 
In ita assumption of such rights: ** which subsidies, however (be saya,) 1 do not suppoee to have been given 
or received aa a mark of superiority in the King of Munster over tbe other pentarcfaa.**— Zcie ef TkaUtrM 

JilLS? iPH^tfii**' betwwn these two balvMi feays Vallancey) were nrom Atbcliatb na Moamidba. now 
M aarin*8 Bridge, near Galway. to tbe ridge of mounuins called EiMir-Kiadn. on which ClaaiiiiBMBOlai 
mBdanainlrasdai«aiUiatod,awleoontol>abliB.**-lM^7b«ii<ryijSi(f«UdL 
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I have been anxious to explain clearly, even at the risk of falling into tedionsness, the 
complex nature of the form of government by which the affiiirs of this province were 
admmistered, both because it am>rds a striking instance of the mode in which kingship 
was, in those times, subdivided and complicatra« and because, from the prominent part 
taken by the princes of Munster, in most of the transactions about to be narrated, some 
knowledge of the territorial relations of these dynasts to each other is absolutely neces- 
Biry towards a clear understanding of the course of the general history. 

While such as has been just described was the complex system by which that moiety 
of the island called Leath Mogh was governed, the control over the northern portion, or 
Leath Cuinn, was all that remained, — and, in some respects but nominally remained, — 
in the hands of the monarch, whose power of asserting his supreme rights, or even of 
maintaining the decent dignity of the crown, had been, from other causes, considerably 
diminished at this period. Those royal demesnes which, under the designation of the 
Mensal Lands of the House of Tara, had been, in early times, set apart for the support of 
the monarchy, were again, after the lapse of a few centuries, diverted from that purpose; 
and, at last, the district of Meath itself, the ancient appendant to the crown, came to be 
partly, if not entirely, severed from it,* leaving little more, perhaps, of the origmal royal 
demesnes than the lands immediately surrounding Temora, or Tara. To Niell the 
Great, as we have seen, the mischievous policy which dictated tfiis dismemberment of 
the royal territory, is to be attributed;— that prince having parcelled out the state lands, 
in order to provide for and aggrandize some of those numerous branches of the Hy-Niell 
race, both northern and southern, which had then spread themselves over the whole 
island, weakening that noble stock by their difiusion. 

Among the various other causes, therefore, which had combined, at this crisis, to en- 
feeble the Irish monarchy, and adduce a power, at all tiroes more imposing than efficient, 
lo litUe better tlian a mere shadow of sovereignty, is to be numbered this diminution of 
his fiaml resources, — leaving no other support for the maintenance of the regal power 
and state, than in those contributions and military supplies derived from the provincial 
prhiccM, and ftimished in general with a feeling of reluctance which only fbrce could 
overooroe. 

From the foregoing statements, though too much partaking, I fear, of the inherent 
eom|4exity of their subject, it may be collected that the government of Ireland, though 
originally a pcntarchy, and still nominally retaining that form,t had, by the course of 
events, become divided into two great rival sections, or kingdoms, between which a strog^ 
gle was, at the period we have now reached, carrying on, which ended in the triumph of 
the throne of Munster, and the downfal of Tare's ancient dynasty. 

The name of the monarch who filled the throne at the time when the Northmen made 
their first serious incursions was Aidus, or Aedan, a son of the king Niell Tras- 
sach ; and during his long reign the incursions of these pirates increased in fre« jq^ 
quency snd violence.| Landing on the north-west coast of Ireland, thev pene- * 
trated as fiir as Roscommon, laying waste all the surrounding country, and giving to the 
inhabitants of the interior their first bitter foretaste of the desolation and misery that were 
yet in store for them. The ravagers, previously to this expedition, had twice visited the 
sainted island of lona, and, with that feeling of hatred to all connected with Christianity 
which marked their fierce career, had set fire to the monastery of Icolumbkill, and caused 
a great number of its holy inmates to perish in the flames. The results of their second 
attack were no less disastrous; and but a small proportion, it is said, of the monks of that 
famous fraternity were left alive. Whatever spot^ indeed, had been most distinguished 
by popular reverence, thither these spoilers bent their course. Even the small island, 
Inis- Patrick, the supposed residence of the Irish apostle, did not escape their unholy 
rage;} and an Irish geographer of that period,|| in describing the waste and desolation 

* Proofli of thtf wparalion of JMeatbftom the monareby oeeur continually in the annala of tbe eifhth and 
niotb centuries. Tbua, jiunoL cne. itdmn. 863, we are told that Lorcan, the Kinir of Meaib, waa deprired of 
his eyea by Aodh, King of Tiniora, i. e. the monarch. In the IV. Mag. ad on. 760. another monarch of tiM 
aame name is lUted to haw divided Meath between tbe two eons of big royal predeceaaor, Donchad. M«aUi 
itaelf. Indeed, apptara to ba?a been partitioned in tbeae times into almost incredibly small principalities, as we 
And not only kings fbr tbe two cbief divisions of that district, namely, North Brigia and South Brigia, bat 
•van a •* king of Us A«(f of South Bregia."— dffmMiL UlLmdan, 814. 

** Hy-Nie1lia (South,) another name for the whole territory of Meath, ader it waa possessed by tbe posterity 
of Neill-Mor, King of Ireland, and was divided into many inferior territories."— ffsrs. 

t Thus, in Anna!. IV. Mag. ad ann. 838. Coonaught is called tbe fifth part, Choke, or CW/s. " This word,** 
says O'Brien, ** being prefiied to tbe names of tlie five diflbrent provinces of Ireland, aa they are ea t ii m ai 
each a flflb part of the kingdom, though they are not all of equal extent."— in voce, Coigt, 

t Ware, wffmlle. chap. xziv. ad ann. 807. 

€ wffiMMlv af ulMsr, ap> Johnstone, J^iuif. Or a ads Csflf. 

I Dieuil, who floarislMd in. the Intier part of ite eighth mad beginning of the ninth century. His geogra* 
pkleal work laanUllad,** Alnrv«f oftlw Pravtoeia oftbaBarth.** 
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they left behind them, says, that, in many of the smaller islands (^ these seas^ not even a 
hermit was to be found. 
At length rousing themselves from the state of panic and dismay into which visitations 
so new and alarming had at first thrown them, the natives ventured to front their 
^J^' invaders in the field; and, in two or three instances^ with complete success. In 
^^ the year 810 the annals of Ulster reeord a slaughter of the Gftto, or foreigners, in 
that province. The year following, they are said to have been defeated by an armv of 
Thomonians, under the **king of the Lake of Killamey }" and, in 812, a sanguinary bat- 
tle took place, of sufficient importance to be mentioned by foreign chroniclers,* one of 
whom states that the Northmen, after losing a considerable part of their force, were 
compelled to betake themselves to a disgraceful fiight, and return to their own country. 
Among those usurpations on the historical fame of the Irish, which, under cover of the 
ambiguous title of Scots, their descendants in North Britain have so often and dexterously 
practised, must be numbered the claim set up by Scottish antiquarians to the honour of 
an alliance of some kind, at this period, between one of their kings and Charlemagne ;t 
whereas, it was with Ireland that this league, whatever may have been its extent or 
object, was formed, — the name of Scotia not having been extended to the Irish settle- 
ment of Albany fi>r nearly two centuries after this period. We have already seen by 
how many learned and eminent Irishmen the schools of France and Italy were, in the 
reign of Charlemagne, adorned; and it appears from a passage in the life of that prince 
by Eiginhart,! that, in addition to this literary intercourse, some understanding also of a 
political nature had been at that time entered into between France and Ireland. In 
referring to instances of the extended fame of Charlemagne, his secretary says, ^ So 
devoted to his will had he rendered the kingB of the Scots, by bis munificence, that they 
never addressed him otherwise than as their lord, and declared themselves his faithful 
subjects and vassals.'* He adds, that there were letters extant, addressed by these kings 
to the emperor, in which their submissbn and allegiance were in express terms announc^. 
There is yet another proof adduced of this alliance, which, if not convincing, is at least 
curious. We know that the historians of the Norman conquest have found materials for 
their task in the tapestry of Bayeux ; and, in like manner, a confirmation of the account 
of this league between Charlemagne and the Irish has been sought for in an ancient 
piece of tapestry at Versailles, where the King of Ireland is represented as standing in a 
row of princes all in amity with Charlemagne, and is drawn, as a mark of distinction, 
with the Irish harp by his Bide.{ 

Constant as was the state of alarm in which these incursions had kept every part of 
the kin^om, still this harassing scourge from without had no eflTect whatever in suspend- 
ing their mutual animosities within. Twice in one month, as we are told by the annal- 
ists, the lands of the Lagenians, or people of Leinster, were laid waste by the monarch; — 
the resistance made by them to the old Boarian tax being assigned as the cause of this 
infliction ; — though it seems even then to have been felt how disgraceful and melancholy 
was all this waste of the national strength in discord, as a verse cited bv the Four Mas- 
ters says, in reference to a battle fought on one of these occasions, *' The poet sung not 
the slaughter of that field, for be came away from it with sadness in his heart.*'|| 

It was in proceeding upon one of these expeditions against Leinster that an occur- 
rence is recorded to have taken place, afiecting materially the discipline and privileges 
of the Irish clergy. According to the practice, for some time prevalent in Ireland, of 

* Rbegino, Hermannat Contractu!, Cfinbart. Tbe last of Uwm chroniden thai records the event :<- 
*' Olaasii Nordmannomm Hiberniam, tScoCorum ineulam, agfrefta, commiMoque cam Beotii prclio, parte non 
nodicA Nordmanaorum interibcti, turpiter Aigiendo doBium revena eat/* 

t 7b tbeir king, Eocba IV., or Acbaiua, tbe Scotch attributed this league; and the double trevure in the 
Bcottisb arme waa suppoeed to bare originated in tbe event. But one of tbeir own countrymen. Lord Hailea, 
and, before him, a learned German, Schoepflen, have abundantly expoied tbe utter groundlewncM of tbe pre- 
tention. See Pinkerton, also, on tbe lut^ect, /Mfiu'ry, part iv. e. v. ** It ii oeruin,** eays tbie writer, in ano- 
ther part of tbe eame work, ** that tbe rritb alone ate the Scots of Eginbart, and that tbe correspondence he 
mentions between Charlemagne and the reges SDottomm, King of ths Soots, refers solely to Ireland. That 
emperor procured learned men ttom Irelano, but did not probably know even of the existence of Um Dalreu- 
dini, or British Scots." 

X "Scotorum qooque Reges ric babuit ad soam voluntatem per suara mnnifleentlam incThiatos. ut eum 
Bttsquam alitor, quam dominum seqae subditoa ac servos ejus pronuntiarent. Extant Epistole ab eis ad 
ilium misBiB, quibus bujusmodi aflectus eomm erga iHum indlcator.*'~£ginbart, de Fit. et Oert. C^rvL 
Magni. 

§ Kennedy. Oenealt^. StuarL That there existed a tradition of some of the Irish kings having made their 
apjpearance at the court of Charlemagne, seems not improbable, from the Introduction of Oberto, ** il re 
d^Ibernia," by Ariosto. and the account he gives of this young Irish prince having been brouriit up in 
Frmnce.— OrfaiMb PuriMo, canto xi. 61. 

I IV. Mag. ad. ann. 799. 

** Ni ran an tetri tad each, con do Ikrcaibh im brogh nu.*' 
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Buromoning bishops and abbots to attend the kings in their martial enterprises, the 
monarch, on the present occasion, was accompanied by Conmach, archbishop of Armagh, 
and the abbot Fothadius; the latter of whom, on account of his great knowledge of the 
canons of the church, was called Fothadius de Canonibus. Arrived on the frontiers of 
Leinster, the clergy in attendance having represented to the monarch how |[reat 
was the injury to ecclesiastical discipline arising from the custom of requirll|^ Mgg* 
persons of their profession to attend on military expeditions, besought, for them- 
selves and their successors, an exemption from the duty. The king, appealing to the 
authority of Fothadius, professed himself ready to abide wholly by his decision ;* and that 
learned canonist, having drawn up a treatise in favour of the claims of the clergy, of 
which the title alone is preserved,! they were declared to be thenceforth exempt from all 
military service. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Traditions of tho Northmen respecting Ireland. — Achievements of the Sea-king, Ragnar Lod* 
brog. — Arrival of Turgesius with a large fleet in Ireland. — Hatred of the Northmen to 
Christianity. — Persecation of the Saxons, its cause. — Reign of the Monarch Conoobar.—* 
Depredations of the Danes.— Dissensions of the Irish among themselves.— Life and Tri* 
umphs of Fcidlim, King of Munster. — Death of Turgesius, and expulsion of the Foreigners. 

Though the Northmen had been taught by those frequent and signal defeats, which 
at length forced them to quit the country, that they had an enemy to deal with of no 
ordinary stamp, and who wanted but concert and coalition to be unconquerable, they had 
been also, on the other side, made too fully acquainted with the disunited state of the 
people among themselves to abandon the hope of being able altimatcly to master them. 
They were likewise sensible, it is clear, of the weakening efiects of their own scattered 
mode of warfare. Acting in detached expeditions, each under its own separate chief, 
there was wholly wanting among them that concentration of means which alone producef 
great and permanent effects; nor had any names sufficiently eminent to descena to pos- 
terity been as yet placed at the head of their rude desultory enterprises. 

Among the adventures told of their romantic hero, Ragnar Lodbrog, it is related that, 
afler a series of victories in England, he carried his arms into Irelsod ; where, haviiM^ 
slain the king of that country, whose name, as given bv the Danish historians, was Maet 
brie, he honoured Dublin for a whole ^ear with his heroic presence.| In the fiunoiw 
Death-Song,} attributed to this champion, his adventures in Ireland are, with peculiar 
pride commemorated; — his combat with **Mar8tein, Erin's king, who, whelmed by the 
iron-sleet, allayed the hunger of the eagle and wolf;" his ** stubborn struggle against 
three kings in Leinster, when few, we are told, ** went joyous from the conflict;'* and 
when ** Erin's blood, streaming from the decks, flowed on the deep beneath."|| 

These romantic accounts of the great northern heroes resemble, in so far, the ancient 

• JInual. uU. ad an. 803. Prom a drcQuiBtanca related with referenee to this treatise of Fothadios. it Is 
concluded that ^nfut, the martyrolofist, was bis contemporanr. Tbe latter baTing lent, as we are toM, Us 
metrical works to FothadiuB, tbe eanonivt returned the compfiraent by oommanicating to tlw poet liis own 
Treatise on tbe Rigbu of the Clergy. {Rtr. BU. Script J^. JVtew.) The name of iBngus. however, appaan 
to have been common to more than one hag iolof ist about tbis period ; and hence arises some confusion as to 
their respective dates. 

t O^nuculuM pro CUri dffnuuiu at immunitaU. 

I "Cumque in Aiiglia annum victor eiegisset, anna in Hiberniam transtulit; occiaoque insula rege 
Melbrico per integrum annum Dublini commoratus eat.**~7Vr/«iw, lib. iii. c 10. Thus, too, in another of 
the Danish historians, it ii said of Lodbrog, ** Post hoe in Hiberniam arma movit cujus regeocciso Oubliniam 
civitateni obeedit et enpit."— Thomas Gheysmer, Cawip§md. Hi$t Dan. Bee also Langebelc't SeripL Rtr. Domic 
for tbe Ckrtmcam. Erid JUgU, and tbe drmtelt ^ PtUr Oimut, in both of which the same fkble is, in much 
the same terms, repeated. Tbe original source, however, of all tliese fictions respecting Ragnar's Irish adven- 
tures, is to be found in Saxo Grammaticus, lib. iz. 

{Lodbrokar Quida^ translated by the Rev. Jamee Johnstone. 
" Tbe fertile Erin was long tte great resort of the Scandinavians, who, from tbe internal dissensions of 
tbe natives, gained considerable footing. They, however, met with a stubborn resistance. Hence, tha 
Islandic authors represent tiie Irish as most proftiss of life, and the Ira far was no less terrible to the sons of 
Lochlin, than the * furor Normannorom* to the rest of Europe. Some of the Norwegian kings were fond of 
Imiuting the Irish mannars, and one of ttom could speak no language peribcfly but the OmHa, Several Runic 
pillars are inscribed to Swedes who fell in Erin.**— JMIreftar quida. AU< ^ UU Tran$lator. 
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Greek traditions, that they may be depended upon for the reality of the events which 
they relate for more than for that of the personages to whom they attribute them: and, 
in like manner as the genius of Grecian fable has collected round the head of one deified 
Herctales the scattered glory of various achievements performed by difibrent heroes at 
difl^rent periods, so in the northern Sages and songs, for the purpose of glorifying one 
great national champion, events that chronology would have widely separated, tradition 
has, without scruple, brought together ; and the single life of their royal sea-rover, 
Ragoar Lodbrog, is made to condense within its compass the achievements of many a 
heroic career, spread over a long tract of time.* In a similar way, the adventures cele- 
brated in the supposed Death-Song of the same hero, are probably but a series of poetical 
glimpses of the Danish warfare in these seas, and therefore little to be trusted as authority 
for the actual agency of Ragnar himself in those scenes. 

It is clear that the Danes had, up to this period, considered Ireland but as a temporary 
field for their depredations; and the bitter hatred of the Christian creed, which so 
strongly marked their whole career, could not have been ^[ratified more appropriately 
than m thus desolating a country which had become so distinguished for Christian zeal, 
as to have been styled by the nations of Europe the Island of Saints. When they came 
to be acquainted, however, with the interior of the kingdom, and saw all its means and 
resources, experienced the mildness of the climate, and the great fertility of the soil, it 
was natural that a wish for the permanent possession of so fine a country should arise 
forcibly in their minds; and the scale of their subsequent expeditions to its shores evinced 
a resolution to see that wish accomplished. They were fully, it is evident, aware, that a 
more extended and combined plan of invasion was now called for, as well by the difficulty 
as by the value of the conquest Accordingly, about the year 815, as the common 
accounts state, but, according to oUier authorities, later in the century, the Norwegian 
chief, Turges, or Turgesius, arriving with a large fieet of ships and a considerable force, 
made a descent upon this island ; and having succeeded, no less through the treacherous 
alliance of the Irish themselves than by means of reinforcements poured in from the 
north, in establishing settlements on the coasts, continued, through thirty long years of 
tyranny and persecution, to retain possession of the country. 

In addition to the naturally fierce character of these Scandinavians, and their habitual 
recklessness of the lives of others, as well as of their own, they were also stung into still 
more savage animosity against those countries in which Christianity flourished, by the 
remembrance, still fresh in the hearts of themselves and their fellow Northmen, of the 
cruelties inflicted on them by professed champions of that creed r^ and such a visitation, 
following so quick upon the wrong,— even where, as in this case, the penalty lights upon 
the innocent, — is one of those dispensations full of warning to the world, as showing that 
the bolt of offended justice will fall somewhere; and thus rendering responsible, by a sort 
of frank-pledge, the whole community of nations for all such outbrealra of violence, civil 
or religious, in any one of its members, as may be likely to lead to so desperate and in- 
discriminate a reaction. 

It is to be recollected that, from kindred descent, similarity of language, and long 
habits of confederation, the Danes, or Normans,| and the Saxons, were become as one 

* That, white in ■ome of these northern hiitoriee it ie uiid that Rmgnar wh killed In Ireland in the ninth 
eentunr, othera lUte that one of hie eons was the flrtt founder of the city of Londoa. ** dain ei vera sunt 
(eave TorflBus) que noatratea de condit& per Lodbrochis fllium urbe Londinenei refcrunt, ietam Lodbroeliem 
a duobui aliis direnum eiae oportet." Lib. iii. c. IS. The conftieion that haa ariien between the Ragnar 
Lodbrog of romance, and a chief of the lame name auppoaed to have flourished in the ninth century, ia ex- 
plained thua by Mallet:—" A I'^ard dea autrei merveilteuaea aventures que Saxon met aor te eompCe de ee 
wince, il tkut obeerver que aelon toutea lea apparencea, ellea doivent appartenir en grande partie A un antra 
Begner egalement aumommd Lodbrog, qui n^a vecu que vera la fln du neuvidme aitele, et qui n*a jamais 
regnA A Danemarc, quoiqu *il deaoendit peut-^tre du roi ee nom.** 

t The open avowal of the peraecuting apiric. In the following monkish verses, cited by Mallet from tha 
JU$§timu» HUUrim of Leibnitx, amounts, in its boldness, almost to the sublime :— 

** Hinc statuit requies iUis (Steeaitas) nt nulla daretur 
Donee, Gentili eultu rituque relicto, 
Christicola llerent. aut delerentur in evum. 
O pietas benedieta Deot 
Sicque vel invitee salvari oogeret ipaoa." 

X I have preferred using, in general, the term Danea, aa being at once preciae and aulBciently comprehea* 
live. The terra Oatmen. employed by ao many of the writera on Iriah history, ia of comparatively recent 
Introduction, and not found in any of our native annala- In Johnatone*a Eztracta, indeed from the Annals 
of Ulster, the Danes are called Ostmen {md m. 7W,) but without anyauthority from the text. 

A distinction between Danes and Normans is thus drawn by M. Thierry :— ** Appetes Danola ov Normanda 
lelon qails v^noient dee isles de la mer Baltiqoe on de la c&ts montagneuae de Norw^e.'*— INie. A Is Om- 
fiMit i§ rAngUUrrt. "The Northmen,** says Sir F. Palgrave, ** whon our lilMoriMM uiaany tsnn Daaas, 
were Anglo-Saxons under another name.*' 
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people. lo the nominally Saxon conquest of Britain, the majority of those who achieved 
It were Danes ; — ^the Angles and Jutes having been tribes of that people fh>m JnUandi 
and the present Duchy of Sleswick.* But, among the ties that so closely connected and 
almost iaentified the nations of the north with each other, the very strongest, peA^pib 
was their common religion ; and the same fidelity to their ancient gods, which the bra?9 
Saxons preserved unbroken through a long struggle of thirtv years against th^Mrmiee of 
Charlemange, was equally felt aira responded to along all the shores of the Baltic. Al- 
ready one King of Denmark had taken up arms in aid of their national cause ; at the 
court of another, their hero, Wittikind, had, in the iotervols of his glorious bursts against 
their oppressor, fi>und shelter and counsel ; and when every efllbrt proved unavailing, and 
the doom of Saxony was finally sealed, to the Danes fell the tremendous task of taking 
vengeance for her sufferings, not merely on France itself, but on almost every Christian 
kingdom of Europe. The donrinant feeling in all their ravages, was evidently hatred to 
the creed of their country's despoilers ; and the blood of priests,! and the plunder of 
churches, were in all places their most powerful incentives and rewards. In the songs 
describing their murderous fbrays, it was said, with bitter mockery, ** We chaunted the 
Mass of lances with the uprising sun ;^\ and the proudest boast of some of their chie^ 
tains was, that they had stabled their horses in the chapels of kings.} 

There have been found writers so much under the influence, some of the religioiii^ 
■ome of the heroic, qualities of Charlemange, as to have attempted not merely to palliat6t 
but even to vindicate the atrocious measures resorted to by him for the forcible sunjectioo 
of the Saxons to his own creed and yoke. But Religion herself abhors such modes of 
advancing her temporal triumphs ; and how little the resiilt can be pleaded in favour of 
this method of propagating truth, appears convincingly from the fact, that, of all the 
Gk)thic nations, the S<^ndinavians were the very last to embrace the Christian creed. 

Of the Norwegian chief, Turgesius, who, at the beginning of the ninth century, com- 
menced his oppressive and desolating dominion in Ireland, not a vestige is to be found 
under this name in any of the northern chroniclers. An eflTort has been mode, indeed, as 
if in rivalry of the gross anachronisms of the Sagas, to identify him with a prince named 
Thorgilsill who is said by Snorro to have reijgned in Dublin, but whose father, Harold 
Harfager, according to the same authority, was not born till many years after Turgesius 
died.T The name, whatever may have been its Scandinavian reading, continued to be 
long after in use among the Danes of Ireland ; as we find, in the eleventh century, ah 
OiE^an Bishop, who assisted at the synod convened at Kells by cardinal Paparo, bearing 
the name of Torgesius. 

In the year 818, the monarch Aodh, afler a reign of fifteen years' duration, wss suc- 
ceeded by Concobar, or Connor, son of Donchad. A circumstance recorded among the 
minor events of the former rei«i, shows with what reverence, even in the midst of scenes 
so stormy and calamitous, all* Unit rehited to the power and immunities of the church was 

* " On saft <lti« In Angles et letf Jutei, qui partafdrent avec lea Sazonarhonneor de oette eonqa^te, ^totaat 
dea peoplei Danoia aortit da la JuUanda at do Sleawiek.'*— JMilleC, IntrodmcL 

t " Clerici et monactai crudeliua damnabantur '*— filcr^t Xtr. JV^rmoii. t Lodbrokar (luida. 

i ** Hie (Racner) per x\. annoa urbes Francie TaaUvit, at Parisiis veniena in eocleaia 8. Germani et Aqaia- 
grani in palatio Imperatoria stabulum aquoram teciV^Ckrvnie. Eriei. 

For profeacedly historical deuila, respecting Ragnar, see BiH. nf Anglo-^axonB^ book 3. c. 4. In spite of Um 
etibrts of Mr. Turner to invest this phantom with a substance, the personal identity of Ragnar Lodbrog mnat 
atill continue to evade the grasp of history. 

1 may take this opportunity of obaarving that, having followad Mr. Turner through moat of his northara 
authorities, for the purpose of gleaning such scattered notices as might be found in them respecting Ireland, 
I am hi BO fkr qualified to bear humble testimony to the diligence and aceurtcy with which his valuable 
hiatorical materiakr have been collectad. 

I One of Ledwich's crude and self-suAcient eonjeeuirsa. In a lon^ not^ upon the ** Vita 8. Elphaci, a 
Danish Martyr." Langebek has entered into an elaborate inquiry on the subject of Thorkill, or TbrkiU : hal, 
among the vanons ehiefii of that nanie wbom ha entimerataa, doea not once glance at the poasibility or any 
one or them being the same with the Turgeains of Ireland. That the original name, however, of thia fyraat 
night have been Thorgills, or Thorkill, in his own country, the same learned authority thus intimates :— 
'"Turgesius anor. 815. £05. 845., Norwegus Ibrta.eujitt nomen in patria Thurgib sive Thorkillus.*'— AMs an 
ikM Otnmleg. Stirp. Rtg. Dan, 8ve. AtuekaHkn^. 

IT Both in England, and, it is said, also in Ireland, aome atrange traditions were for a long tioM pr ea e r vad, 
reapecting a personage named Gurmundus, the son of an AfHcan prince, of whose achievementa, fn both 
countries, many wonders are related. See Giraldua Cambrensis (nptfrapk. Hik. DUL M. c 38, 39, 4D..> who 
has been guilty of the abaurd anachronism of making this Gurmundus a contemporary of the British king, 
Careiicus, who flourished about a. d. 586, and yet, at the same time, supposing him to have acted under 
Turgesius, and lo have beea aeat by that chief as his lieutenant to Ireland. The reader will find all that 
needs to be known on thIa auttlect in Usher {Eulei. Priwwrd. p. 568.,) who attempta to trace to the traditioaa 
respecting Gurmundus. the names of some of the strsets of Dublin, as wall as those of Grange«Gorman. Gor- 
Bianstown, Ac See. The name Gormo, applied by Usher to this chief (" Gormonis sive Gurmnndi,") rather 
strengthens the conjecture respecting him which I find in a northern authority, though still leaving the 
chronology aa irrecondleable as ever.~* Anna Doaiini 738, Gormo I., Haraldi filius, Bioraonis nepos, regnat 
annoa 33. Hie 4 Sylvaatri Olraldo Cambreaai OuraiaBdoa et ipaius legafus rerum belUcarum Torcbillua Tur- 
cbaaius appellari videtur.**— /SsaMirsfiJi CkrsaslifM. 

21 
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reg«rded. In the yetr 800^, «y the innilMli, a Tiolent iotmplioo of the TUtine 
SpoitB took place, owing to the aeizure and reteotioo, far the nmiki of TaDagh, of the 
iiioDarch*B chariot hones: — this step having been taken hw them in CQnaeqoence of the 
▼ki]a|k» of their free territory by the Crnell^ It k added, that ample lepaiation waa 
made to the mooaatery of Tulagh, as well as gifts in additkm hcetowod upon it by the 

The ilrit year of the monarch Conoobar'a re^gn waa diatingoiihed by an erent so mar* 

Telloaaly peacefhl in ita character, so widely departing from the natural coaiae of 

^la* aflaira in Ireknd, as to be attriboted by the Four Masters to** a miracle of God.** 

In conseooence of some fiictioos fend, the immediate canse of which is not specified, 

an army of the 0*NieIls of the north, commanded by Mnrtaeh, son of Maildnn, marched in 

battle array to meet, on the plainnear the Hill of the HdfBe»an army of aoathern 0*Niells, 

led by the new monarch Ckmcobar. Bnt, no aoooer had these two hostile Ibrees come ftce 

to hodf than each army, at the aame moment, turned away fiom the other, and, without 

a drop of blood spilt, or even a blow e«faanged, 8eparated.t 

The history or the proceedings of the Danes in Irehmd, during the long and afflicting 
tyranny of Torgesioa, presents wit one dark and monotoooua picture of plunder, massacre, 
and devastation ; and though for thirty years the whole island may be said to have groaned 
under their ^oke, it is plam that the footing they had acciuired was not without much 
difficulty maintained. In the very amount and long continuanee of their eruelties^ we 
find a proof of the constant reaistance the^ experienced ; since not even fiends could so 
long have persisted in the persecution oi a quelled and submissive people. Their fre- 
quent plunder of the aame shrines, and destruction of the same monasteries, shows at 
once the religious zeal of the nativea, who were constantly repairing and rebuilding these 
holy placea, and the persecuting industry of their oppressore, who were aa constantly 
employed in destroying them. The monastery of Banchor, which could bout at one 
period of no less than ^MOO monks observing its rule, and from whose schools those two 
remarkable men, St Columba, and the heresiarch, Pelagiua, were sent fi)rth^— this cele- 
brated monastery, which had been once before the object of their fury, was now again 
despoiled and plundered by these ravagera;! who» havmg broken open the rich abrine of 
its founder, St Comgall, wantonly scattered about the relics that were there endosed. 
On this latter occasion the venerable abbot, and, it is said, 000 maaka, were all murdered 
in one day 

The aeat of the priroacv, Armagh, appeara to have been, more frequently than any 
other place, the object of their attacks ;g owing, roost probably, to the wealth collected 
in that city from the annual tribute sent thither under the Law of St Patrick. Nor 
would the richly decorated tomb and pictured walla of Eildare have attracted so fre- 
quently the visits of these plooderers, did it not likewise present some temptations of the 
same substantial kind. Wherever pilgriojs in great numbers resorted, thither the love 
at once of slaughter and of plunder led these barbarians to pursue them. The monastery 
of the English at Mayo; the holy isle of Iniscathy, in the mouth of the Shannon; the 
oells of &. Kevin, in the valley of Glendalough ; the church of Slane, the memorable 
spot where St Patrick first lighted the Paschal fire;|| the monastery of the Seelig Isles^ 
on the coast of Kerry, a site of the ancient well-worship; all these, and a number of 
other such seats of holiness, are mentioned as constantly being made the scenes of the 
most ruthless devastation. 

It would not have been wonderful if, by such an uninterrupted course of oppression and 

cruelty, the spirit of the people had been as much broken and subdued aa was that of the 

Engliah, by the same scourge, at a later period. But, throughout the whole of this long 

course of persecution the Irish had never, it is plain, ceased to resist; and, on more than 

one occasion during this reign, we find tnero resisting with success. In repelling 

^^A* ^Q invasion of their province by the Danes, the brave Ultonians, commanded l^ 

^Z* Lelhlobar, King of Ualaradia, gained a decisive victory; and, at the same period, 

Carbry, Kinff of IIv-Kinsellagb, was, in an encounter with these foreignen^ 

equally successful.! Could the contentions of the Irish princes among themselves have 

b^n, even for a short time, suspended, the galling yoke under which all equally suffered 

might have been broken. But the curae of discord was then, as it has been ever, upon 

• Annml. IV. Mag. The Annate of Ulster place Uils event in the jear 810. 

* IV. Mag. ad ann. RIR. 
Annal. IV. Mae and Annal. Ult. ad an. sn. 
Its flrtt lioM of devastation wae in 8301 

. See ehap. x. p. 1 15, of Uiie Work. 

V Annal. IV. Mag. and AnnaL Ult ad aa. 896, 8^7. 
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this land;"* and, in Belfish strufifgles between rival factions, the cause of the oommon 
ooontrjr of all was sacrificed, ft is, indeed, lamentable to have to record, that the prince 
who shines at this period most prominently in our annals, is one whose renown haq been 
all acquired by victories over his own countrymen ; and of whom not a single hcBtile 
movement against the common foe is recorded.! 

This selfishly ambitious ruler was the renowned Feidlim, King of Cashel; uid a brief 
■ketch of his bold unprincipled career will show that, in addition to what Ireland had lo 
safl^r from her tormenting invaders, she was also cursed with rival tormentors within 
her own bosom. 

The extent of power attained by the provincial throne of Munster comprising in its 
range almost the whole of the sootbern moiety of Ireland, has alreadv been fully shown; 
as well as the manner in which the succession to this throne was snared alternately by 
the Eueenian and Dalcassian princes. It was shortly afler the landing of Turg^us^ 
that Feidlim Mac-Crimthan, by right of bis Eagenian descent, came into possession of 
the crown of Cashel; and his course from thenceforth was marked with the worst ex- 
cesses of rude and lawless power. While, in one part of the country, the Northmen 
were, as we have seen, visiting with all the horrors of fire and sworuf such devoted 
monasteries and religious houses as ofllered temptations to the spoiler, this Irish prince 
was to be found in another, pursuing zealously the same sacrilegious course. In many 
instances, too, the same holy communities which had served as victims to the rage of the 
foreign barbarians, were those selected for fresh ravage by their no less barbarous coun* 
trymen. Thus the monastery of Clonmacnois, which was one of those laid desolate by 
the Danes, had to experience a similar fate at the hands of the ruthless King Feidlim ; 
who, besides burning all the lands of the abbey, ** up to the church door,*'} put numbers 
of its holy inmates to death. In like manner, — except that, in this ease, the native de- 
predators had the first fruits of the spoil, — a party of the Danes attacked and devastated 
Kildare but a short time after it had been forcMj entered by King Feidlim, and the 
clergy carried off from thence in captivity along with his own slaves. 

In this year (832-3) died the monarch Conquovar, after a reign of about fourteen years, 
and was succeeded on the throne bv Niell Calne, son of Aodh Ornidhe. 

It has been shown how immensely the power of the kings of Leath-Mogh had, in the 
course of time, gained upon that of the monarchy; and a stirring ambitious prince like 
Feidlim could not fail to advance still farther the usurpation. So oaring were his inroads 
into the monarch's territory, that, on more than one occasion, the whole country from 
Birr to Tara, was laid waste by his arm& Having revived also the ancient and bitter 
fbod between the provinces of Munster and Connaught, respecting their claims to the 
territory now called Clare, he rained, in the course of this contest, a sanjifuinary victory 
over an army of Conacians, led by the G'Niells; and it is recorded of him, as a doable 
triumph, that, on the very same day when he received hostages from the princes 
goQ* of Connaught, he swept with his army over the rich plains of Meath, and seated 
' himself proudly in the ancient precincts of Temor&.| A council wss hekl imme- 
diately after, at Clonmacnois, where Niell the monarch delivered to him hostages; snd 
on that day, says the Munster annalist, Feidlim was supreme king of all Ireland. But 
his turbulent career was soon brought to a miserable end. A few years afler these briU 
liant events, which a poet of his own times commemorated, he received, while devas- 
tating the lands of the abbey of St Ciaran, a wound from the staflT of the abbot, and, at 
the same time, a curse from the holy man's lips, of the effects of which he never after 



* A writer, whom moae cms JoflCly mmm of ill-wiM or aafliiniaM towards his owb eoaBtrymea, that fpomka 
ortMslMMDUUetUlB on tbelr Mtorteol clio r ooi e r:~** Fieadaot qQ*aiie pvtiodeee people w eooiocroit 
witMfNMBt 4 Oieu DOT UB r^BOBflemeBt pBrMt an BMHide, ot aenroit en eela de module bbx oatlone voiatnei^ 

l*aaprit de diieorde fut toqjoura nourri etas eoz ila Atoleat toujoiirs inBte lea obs cootre lea aatna, 

aana que I^AraBglle quila venoient de loeerolr avee tant de reopeet edt pa eorriaer eet esprit de discords, qal 
Alt cause d« taot de d«aordrea."-ySftM MuOmgkmu, HUL ftrlmUt^ part S. c 4. 

t One Ustorian (0*HaUoraB, book x. c 1.) attribates to this prince a soeeessftil attack upon tta Daoea, 
bat without aof authority for tte assertion. Tta PoljchrouicoB, indeed, sutes ttat, at tta time wtan Tur- 

eus landed, Feidhlim was Idnf of Mansler;— ** tempore ff^ldmidii Norwennsss, dues Turnsio, torram 
e oceaparant,**— hut of any eonitei tetween this prinea aad ite Danes, neittar tta Polyctaoaieoa aor any 
ottar records mate mention. 

I Cum dodhus soiitis Marte et Vulcano.— JrvsUsn. 

f Tta words of tta annalist. ** Oo doms a dlle.**~Annal. IV. Mag. ad an. 8X1. 

** Umblacht do ionnaa aur ab Ian Rifh BiHonn an to sni t.^—Jhmai hnkafUL md mm, 84S. In this boast of 
tta Munster annaHat, orMnated, no doubt, tta imprasslon which Isd Girablos to rank fisidlim amonff tta 
Bonarehs of Ireland. ** De gents Igitnr lata ah ndventa Patridi asque ad FrimidH raffia tempora rasM 
per 400 annos in Hibsmla regnafemnt." See Arehdall (JHrnasc Jntem., at Clm m an t rnm^ ) whsrs, Utainn 
OB tta authority of tta Munster Anaah^ tta aama dignity is attributed to rMdttn. 

I Annal. IV.Mag.adan.8»,(S40^) Ttaannala of InialhUsa add that, ia tta eoana of this lu<oad ta 
canisd off GormSauia. daaghisr of tta Klag oTMsaih, tagsihsff with aU tar haadswMs 
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leeofvered. DefoCing the cloie of hk da ji to Militate ud tte Chncfat he died in the 

Jbtkwnag year ;♦ md,in the rtrr ace of all the geniieiflw which their own pigee 

g^!' have reeonied of him* ia deacrihed by hia BCclBBJaaricai hialoriana aa *« the moat 

^^ religiooi and learned anchoret that Erin eonUboaat in hia dav^t 

In tlie year 837, a conaideFable addition had been nnde to tlie Mwah Ibrce in Ire- 
land ;— two ileeta fran the Baltic, mnaialing alti^gether. it ia aaid, of 120 aail, having 
arrifed, one in the river Borne, and the other in the Lifley; from whence, poaring 
fcrth their awanna over the plaina throogh which theae riven flow, they inflictea on the 
already aacked and ezbanated ooontry new varietiea ofdeaoktion and min. It waa their 
eoatom to avail themaelvea of the fteUitiea which the ine inland watera of Ireknd 
aiSxded ; being enabled, by meana of light barka which tktf honched on the rivera and 
kkea, to penetrate frr into the oonotry, and, by aodden hndn^ga^ take the nngoarded and 
panie-atrock nativea by aorpriae. 

To attempt to Iblbw, throogh all ita fiigfatlbl detaik^ the eooiea of ootrage and maa- 
aacre which oootinoed to be puraoed by the banda of Tnrgeaina throughont the remainder 
of that tyrant's tnrboleot life, woald be a taak aa weariaome aa revolting. Let it anffice, 
therefore, to atate that there ia not a aingie apot of renown in the eccteaiaatieal hiatory 
of oar country, not one of thoee numerona religiooa fonndationa, the aeata and monnmenta 
of the early piety of her aooa, that was not frequently, daring thia period, made the acene 
of the moat feaHul and brutal ezceasea. The repeated deatmction bv fire, year after 
year, of the same mooaateriea and cburchea, may natnially be acooanted lor 1^ the mate- 
rial of theae atmcturea having been wood. Bat, as few things of any value ooold have 
aorvived such conflagrations, the mere wantooneaa of barbarity akoeb ooold have tempted 
them so often to repeat the outrage. The devoted courage, however, of thoae crowda of 
martyra who still returned undismayed to the same spot, choosing rather to encounter 
aufllerings and death than leave the holy |dace untenanted, preaenla one of thoae aflfocting 
picturea of quiet heroism with which the history of the Chriatian church abounda. 

Though, in their assaults upon religioua housea, the Danea in general put moat of the 
inmates to death, they in some cases carried off the chief ecdeaiaatica^ either aa hoatagea, 
or for the sake of ransom. Thus Farannan, the primate of Armagh, waa, tcgc^r with 
all the religioua and students of the house, as well aa the precKMia church relica, taken 
away to the Daniah abips at Limerick ;X and, at a aomewbat later period, Maeloob^ the 
Biahop of Armagh, ana Mocteus, the Reader, were in like manher made priaonen by 
the invaders. 

That the Northmen, in their first plundering incuraiona, may have fixind a quantity of 
gold and silver in Ireland, appeara by no means improbable. Though coined money was 
not yet introduced among tlie natives,} and the word ** pecunia,^ which is often supposed 
to have implied coin, was employed in those daya to ezpreas cattle and all other aorta of 
property, the use of the precious metals, in ingots, had long been generally known ; and 
the ornaments of the sbnnes in which saintly relics were encloaed, appear to have been, 
in many instances valuable.|| The tomb of St Brigid, at Kildare, was overhung, we are 
toU, with crowns of gold and silver ;ir and the relics of St Columbs, which the abbot of 
lona removed for aafety, in the year 830, to Ireland, are atated to have been enclosed in 
a shrine of gold.** The luxury of ornament, ind^, which we have reason to believe 
was bestowed on the illumination and covering of manuscripts at that period,tt would 
lead us to give credit to macb of what is related of the richness of the utennls found in 
monasteries by the Danes. 

The power which these foreigners had now so long exercised, owed clearly its con- 
solidation and continuance to one siufle directing mind; and the standard raiaed by 
Turgesius, however uneasilv and amidst constant conflict upheld, presented a rallying 
point, not merely to the multitude of Northmen already in the country, but to all anch 
awarms of new adventurers as were from time to time attracted to ita morea. To these 

* AnnaL IV. Mag. M an. 845. (iGns Com. SM.) JUr. IHh. torn i., in CaUL lUgum 

t Annal. IV. Mag. TIm CJironicon Beotonin calla him *• the last kina of Ult Beota.** ITCaftla qaotis, ftr 
hit flattering chiracter of Feidhlim, ttw Ltabkar Ir$e, or Book of Beeoids ^^ 

1 The Four Matters place this event in 843. Usher, InA. Cknn. 84a 

» «raon (l>#aif «i Irish Coim) is of a diHerent opinion ; but having no aaUiority in ftirour of hia boUob 
oxeept the Saaas. his reasons are ofbutUttle weight. •»»»« j 

I Shrines of gold and silver are mentioned in the Annals of Ulster, under the dates ▲. D. 790 and 800. 

t Ooronis aureis et argunteis desuper prsdentibos. Cogitosus. de Fita & BrirU, a wofk which Vo«loa 
(A Aist. Ut. 1. 3.) pronounces to be of great antiquity ; but whether of so earlv a data aa la aaiSBed to it, 
Bameljr. the sixth century, appears doubtful. 8tt Wate. IFricsn. • ■" «»ny • ww ■■ » •«B 

** Bar. Hib. Bcrip. torn. iv. p. 905, nou. 

tt For an account of the early manuscripU thus embellished, tee Dr. O'Cotuior. Ef. Mknc. 
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ierce and hardy asBailante, combined under one head, and having one common object, 
was opposed a brave but divided people, whoae numerous leaders followed each his own 
personal interest or ambition ; and who, from long habits of indiscriminate warftre, had 
almost lost the power of distinguishing between enemies and friends. Yet, notwitb* 
standing all this, such was the unconquerable spirit of the Irish people, that while, aboot 
this very period, one of the fairest portions of France became the fief of the Northmen, 
and while Ekigland twice, in the course of a few centuries, passed tamely under their 
yoke, it was only during the short interval of the Turgesian persecution that theur domi- 
nion can fairly be asserted to have prevailed over Ireland. 

That upon the life of their able leader the power of the Danes in this country chiefly 
depended, is proved by the rapid dissolution of their union, and, consequently, 
strength, which succeeded immediately upon his death. The obscurity which gV?* 
involves the details of this latter event has been turned to account by those ready ^^ 
and fluent historians who, when roost stinted in facts, are then always most prodigal in 
details ; and a story, briefly related by Cambrensis, respecting tbe circumstances which 
led to the Norse chiefs death, has become amplified in this manner by successive histo- 
rians, each adding some new grace or incident to the original tale. The following is 
the substance of the anecdote, as told by Giraldus:* — ^The beauty of the daughter of 
0*Melachlin, King of Meath, having awakened a passion in the breast of Turgesius, that 
Urrant, accustomed to the ready accomplishment of all his desires, made known to her 
nther the unlawful views which he entertained. Concealing his horror at such a pro- 
posal, the king, in appearance, consented to surrender to him his daughter; and a small 
island upon £)ch-var, in the county of Meath, was the place appointed for tho desired 
interview. Thither it was fixed tnat the princess, attended by fifteen maidens, should 
eome at an appointed hour; and there Turgesius, with as manv young Danish noblemen, 
was waiting impatient to receive her. The supposed handmaids, however, of the princess 
were, in reality, fifteen brave and beardless youths, selected for the purpose, who, hiding 
each a skian or dagger under his robe, took advantage of the first opportunity that ofi^reo, 
and, falling upon the tyrant and his follower^ despatched the whole party. It is added, 
that the fame of this gallant achievement having spread rapidiv through the country, the 
Danes were in every quarter attacked,! and either got rid of*^ by the knife or sword, or 
else compelled to return to Norway and the diflbrent isles from whence they came.| 

This romantic account of the death of Turgesius, resemhlinpr, in some of its particulars, 
a stratagem recorded by Plutarch in his Life of Pelopidas, is not to be found in any of 
the Irish books of annals; wherein it is simply stated, that the tyrant fell into the hands 
of 0*Melachlin, and was by him drowned in Loch-var.} But, whatever may have been 
the real circumstances attending the death of this pirate-king, of the great importance of 
its results there is not any reason to doubt; and although, to the wholesale assertion of 
Giraldus, that Ireland was from thenceforth entirely free fh>m the yoke of the Danes, her 
subsequent history aflbrds but too downright a contradiction, it is certain that their power 
was from thenceforth considerably reduced ; and that, however harassing at all timt^ 
and even occasionally formidable, they never afterwards regained their former strengS 
or sway. 

* ** Ftbulam olent (nyi Dr. OTonaor) qa« de morta Targetii a 15 puellit interfecto refert Giratdu.** 

t Annal. iv. Mag. 843. (8440 In the Cknmie. de €haL Mkrtkuum. pabliataed by Andi« du CbetM, tliia 
▼ietorv of ibe Irith over tbe iMoei (wbkh tbe ehrooieter plaeee in tbe year 848.) ii tbue triampbaBtlyre* 
corded:— "Scoti euper Nortbinanooe irraeatea, auxiUo Del vietoree, eoa 4 suia flnibua expellunt.**— Mi*. 
Frmmt, «t Mkrwtmm, auipL 3wK«. 

I Fana igitor peraidbut alia totaaa atatiaa laaalaaa iMrrolaBte, et rel eveatuai, at aaeolet, divalfanta 
Norwagienaea nbtqna UraneaDtur, et ia bnW ooinea oawiiio eea vi, aea dolo, vel morti traduntur ; vei ileroii 
Norwagiam et inaalaa vnde veaeraat, navigio adire eompeUuBtur.— OirakL Canbrena. Ttfiy. JSBAerm. Dist. 
iii. e. 4l. 

§ Anaal. Ult ad an. 844. Tliie lake ia, by Seward (T^fegrtifk. mhtru.,) placed near MulUnfar. Aeeoidisg 
to the Aaaala of InialkOen, bowever. tbe acene of the tyrant*B death waa Lake Annin ia Meath. Mndi 
doabt baa ariaen aa to the exact year ia which thia cTeat happened; aome placing it in 844, when Malae^ 
waa atill but King of Heath, while othera (Uiber, Hd. Ckrtm.) advance it to 848, wbea ha had beta raiaed to 
Ite throne of Ireland. I liave fbllowed, aa tbe reader will aee, the ordinary date of oar own aanala : thoagh 
the raeoid cited above tkom the None Cbronielea, fixing tbe redaction and expolaion of tbe Danee non Ira- 
htad at ▲. D. 84BL woold incline me to think that tlie date of the death of Targeaiua ahoald be letered to tha 
aaoieyear. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Arriyal of reinforoementi to the Dtnet.— AlUaoeM between tbeee Ibreignen and the netifes. 
—Demoralizing effecta thereof^ — ^Diviaioaa amoDg the Northmeii themaelyea^— Arrival of 
these Norweffian brotbera. — ^Taz called noae-money impoaed oa the Irbh.— Rei|rn of the 
monarch Aod FinlisUu — Ezploita of Anlaf the Dane. — ^E^eirn of the monarch FlanSiona. — 
Retroepect of the affaira of the Scota of North Britain^ Reign of Cormac Mac Colinan, 
King of Munater. — Death of Cormac in the great Battle of Mojalbe. — Hia character. 

So signal and decisive appeared the advantage which had been jpained over the com- 
mon enemy, that Melachlin, who had now succeeded to the throne of Ireland,* despatched 
ambassadors to the court of France on the occasion, announcing his intention to go on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy City, as an act of thanksgiving for such a deliverance, and asking 
permission to pass through France on his way.t The constant influx of Irish mission- 
aries into France during the eighth and ninth centuries, had brought the two countries, 
as has been already remarked, into amicable relations with each other; and the high 
repute which the learned Irishman, John Erigena, now enjoyed at the FVench court, must 
have still more conciliated for his countrymen the good opinion both of the monarch and 
his subjects. The ambassadors sent on the sdemn mission just referred to, were the 
bearers of costly presents to the French King ; but the intended Tisit of the royal pil- 
grim, which they came to announce, was, by a return of the trooblet of his kingdom, 
frustrated. 

The Danes, though dispersed and apparently subdued, were still nameroiis in those 

parts of the island they had so long poesessed ; and waited but a reinforcement from the 

shores of the lialtic,t to enable them to reappear in the field as finrmidable as ever. 

^ With 80 strong a sense of the value of the possession they had lost, they were of 

course not slow in devising means for its speedy recovery; and accordinglv, in 

the year 849,} a fleet from the north, consisting of 140 sail, landed a fresh supply owiorce 

upon the coast of Ireland :|| and the war, which had slumbered but from want of fuel, 

was now with all its former vigour rekindled. 

While the violence, too, of the contending parties continued, in its renewed diape, as 
fierce and barbarous as ever, there was now mtroduced in their relations to each other 
a material and demoralizing change, — a readiness to merge their mutual hostility in 
the joint pursuit of plunder or revenge; and to fight side by side under the same 
banner, regardless of aught but the selfish interests of the moment; — a change, which, 
it is evident, to the moral character of both parties could not be otherwise than 
deeply and lastinglv injurious. Upon the public mind of Ireland, in particular, the 
cflbcts of such warrare must have been to the deepest degree degrading. The disseu- 
Bions of a people among themselves, however fatal to the nationaT strength, may not be 
inconsistent with a generous zeal for the national glory and welfare; but when, as in 
this instance, they invite the foreigner to cast his sword into the scale, they not only 
blindly invite slavery, but also richly deserve it 

The first example of such de|renerac]r at this period waa set by the Irish monarch, 

^^' Melachlin himself; who achieved, with the assistance of the Danes, a dishonour- 

^^* able victory over his own countrymen. In like manner, a prince named Keneth, 

the lord of the CianaehtalT of Meath, was enabled by the same btae sort of oontbderacy 

* It would appear, from the InitaBoe of Malaeby, that avail wbea lord of all Mwth by lahniuafle, tlia 
moBareta wu not luflbred to reuin that principality after hie eoeoeerton to the aaprane tfarooe ; aa wt ehall 
flad that, daring MalechjTe reign, Meath waa held jointly by two other prineea. 

t ** Kax Beotonim ad Corolum, pacle et arnldtl* gratia, legato* ccun munarihaa nittit, vlam aiM petandl 
B4MBani eonoedl depoeoens.*'~Glff««. 4» €haL Mkrwum, 

X With an eeeteriy wind the northern aavigaton eaknlated hat three daya ai tin averaga daratloa of a 
voyage to the Britieh Iilee :—** Tridao. flantibaa Baria, vela paadantor.**— ftrM. Jlw. Dmm, 

i AnnaL IniefkU. ad ann. 840. 

I Ware, j§»tiq. c S4.— Annate of Ulater, an. Johnstone, Jtntiq. Suutd. CdL 

T There were aeveral other Cianachtae throughout Ireland ; hot thie in Meath, and the other, called the 
Ciaaachta of GUngiven, in the North HyNial, were the moet noted. See DU»§rt. en JSKK. 4f Irdand.—Ttfm 
wae aleo another in Derry, fh>n whence a aept of the OXTonnore derived the title of Ot?oncabar KiaaachM. 
0*Brien (in v«e« Cianachta) interprets the uee of the word, in this instance, as meaning that these OVonnon 
wen dssoended from Cian, the son of the great OlUol^lnm ; and this derivation of the term wouM seem to 
be coantenanoed by a similar appiieation of the word Eoganacth to territoriee heloogiag to the daseendaats 
of logaa More (See Ware, Jinttf. c 7.) But CianachU appears to me to have had a oion goaaial Import : 
and, from the manner in which it is need by Tlgmiach (Jlw. Utt. ftrM. p. dlOauut have oieaat, I think, a 
particular measure of land, as he speaks there of " a thirty. fold Cianachaia.***7VMtac. CfaaM. 
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to Uy waste the territories of the princely Hy-Niells from the soaree of the Shannoo to 
theses.* 

Had this spirit of disunion and faithlessness been confined to the nati?es alooe, they 
ranst at once have fallen an easy preir to the stranger; but, luckilr, the habit of serving 
ts mercenaries soon estranged the loyalty of the Danes from their own cause : and, 
according as they became divided among themselves, they grew less ihrmidable as 
enemies. There occurred an event, also, about the middle of wis century, which added 
a new source of internal division to the many that already distracted and weakened their 
strength. An army of Northmen, called the Dobh-Gals, or Black Strangers, as being of 
a difierent race from those hitherto known in Ireland, having landed in considerable force 
in the year 850,t made an attack on the Fin-Gals, or White Strangers, already in pos> 

Mvee 



ion of Dublin ;X and, after defeating them with great slaughter, made themsel 
roasters of that city and its adjoining territories. In the following year, however, the 
Fin-Gals, being reinforced from their own country, attacked the Black Gentiles, by whom 
they had been driven from Dublin ; and, after a battle which lasted, accordinff to the 
annalists,^ three days and three nights, compelled them to abandon their sbips^ and 
regained possession of the city. 

It was soon after this latter occurrence that the three brothers, Aniaf, Ivar, and Sitric, 
of the royal blood of Norway, arriving with a large army collected from the difihrent isles 
of the North, took possession of the three great maritime positions, — Dublin, 
Limerick, and Waterford;|| and while Anltdfand Ivar, to whom fell the sovereignty g^Lo' 
over the former two cities, enlarged considerably their boundaries, and, it is not ^^ 
improbable, fortified them, the remaining brother, Sitric, is generally allowed to have 
been the first founder of Waterfbrd.ir 

However suspicious, in most of its circumstance^ is the tale told by Cambrensis,** 
respecting the stratagems of these brother chieftaips, in coming under the assumed guise 
of merchants, and thus obtaining for themselves and their followers a friendly fboting in 
difierent parts of the country, it is by no means improbable that to their skill and success 
in commercial pursuits, as well as to that command over the Irish sea-coasts which thmr 
position and jpractice in seamanship gave them, they were mainly indebted for the ac- 
knowledged mfluence they so soon attained throughout the kingdom. How considerable 
was the amount of this power may be judged m>m two pregnant facts stated by the 
annalists, — ^that to these brothers not only the foreigners throughout the whole island 
submitted, but likewise the natives were sil compelled to pay them tribute.ji' 

What was tbe nature of the tribute they exacted from the Irish, or whether it resem- 
bled the famous Danegelt in its first form, when paid by the English to purchase a respite 
from Danish plunder, does not appear from any of the records. We are told, indeed, of 
a tax imposed by Turgesius, called Arffiod-Bron, or Noso-money, from the penalty %U 
tscbed to its non-payment being no less Uum the loss of the defaulter's nose. A nrt of 
tax, bearing the same name, but not enforced by the same inhuman forfeit, appearsb fhMl 

* Anna). IV. Mag. ad ann. 84a * 

t Ann. Ult.— Ware and Lanigao plan it in tte year 851. The Four Maatere, aa uaual, antedata UmcvbbI, 
making it in 849. 

I In Harrie'e AhmoU tf DubU*, a. d. 838, it ia eald, ** Dublin now aulnnitted to them (tte OetmeD, or 
Danes) for the flrat time, in which tbev raiaed a atrong rath, and tliereb]r eoriied not only tbe city, but, in a 
little time, extended their eonquesta through Fingal to tlie north, and aa Atr aa Bray and tbe mounuina of 
Wieklow to tlie aouth. Theae parte aean to bava bean aoon after made the bead of the Danish aetttemenu 
in Leinater ; and fVom tliem Fingal took Ita naaaa, aa much aa to aay, 71U T kni U r f tf tk» Wkiu nrtrigntn, 
or Norwegiana, as the country to the aouth of Dublin waa called JbisM-GFall, or the Tsrrltory of cAa Blaek 
I^r^gntTM^ trom the Danes. Thia laat danomination ia not preaerred in history, that we know of; but it 
ramaina by tradition among the native Iriah of thaaa parte to thia day.** Tbe writer would have found, in 
the Annala of the Four Masters, the name of Dmhk-gluM applied to theae atrangera ; while in the Annate of 
InlsAillen and of Ulster, they are atyled XhtM^entis, or Black Gentilea, and the othara, WUfKm'g^mU^ or White 
Oentilaa. 

€ Annal. Ult ad an. 851. (838.) AnaaL laiaflilL ad ann. SSL 

I Annal. Ult. ad an. 893 (n53.) Annal. Inialbll. ad ann. 8S3. 

f flmith, Hiti. ti Waurfwd, e. 4.—** Ware we to baliuTe Giraldna Cambrenaia,** aaya Dr. Laaigan, ** ffitrfe 
waa tbe founder of Limerick ** (c xxi. aeet. 14. note 143.) But this ia an oversight ; fbr it ia to Ivar that 
Oiraldua attribuiea the conatruction of thia city. ** Conatruetia itaque primd civttatibua tribua, Dublinia, 
Owaterfordia. Limerico, DuMinie principatus oeeait Amelao. OwaterS>rdie Byuraco, Limeriel Tuoro.**— 
7t|M|f . J7t*. DiBL iii. c 43. It is clear that Dublin, of whieb Oirafclua attributes tbe building to Amlaf. bad 
been in existence, though probably but an ineonaiderabia place, long before this time; and tbe Annala of 
Inisfallen fix tbe flrat occupation of it by tha Danaa, In the year 897. Of Limerick, iu historian, F^irrar, saya, 
** According to a manuaeript in tbe aditor*a poweaalon, tba Danaa got poaaeaaion of Limerick in tbe year 
8SS.'* But we have eaen that, about a doaea ytara aarllar, that plaea had been uaad by the Northmen aa a 
elation for their shipa. 

** Topograph. Hibem. Diet 3. c 43L 

tf IV. Mag. ad ann. 851. Annal. laiafbll. ad ann. 881. The latter aanaliat thuaatatca the (hct;-Clw 
^ttallaat Lochlannaiech Sirionn do, 7 eloa o Ghadlmlalbh do. 
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one of the Sagaa»* to have been in on among tbe ancient Seaodinafiana; and ancb, moal 

probably, was the natnre of the tribute now exacted by their deacendanta^ though thoa 

miarepreaented, according to the nanal bias of hiatory when the hand of an enemy holda 

the pen. 

On the death of the monarchy Melachlin, he waa auceeeded in the thraoe by Aodh 

I^nliathy a prince,! of the northern Hy-NieU, who had, ioat befbce hia acce8non,in 

^S" concert with the Iknea, overmn and rataged the Idqgdora of Meath. This prin- 

^^^^ cipality, which formed no longer an ioaeparaUe adjonct of the monarchy, waa, at 

the time of Atxih'a eacceaaioo, held in partition b et we e n the two princea, Lorcan and 

Concobar; on the former of whom the new monarch laid violent handa and deprived him 

of hia eyes; while the latter waa drowned at Clonard by Aodh'a accomplice and ally, 

Ankf tlie Dane.^ 

The deeda of tbia adventnrooa Northman occupy a eonapicooaa apace in the recorda of 

hia time. Beaidea hia variooa exploita in Iriah war&re, among which the apoliation of 

the rich city of Armagh, and the burning of ita ahrinea and hoepitala^ waa not the leaat 

meinorable, he alao rureabed hia veteran followera with an oocaaional inroad into North 

Britain, where the now weakened Britooa of Strath-Clvde oppoaed bot a feeUe reaiatance; 

and the renowned fortreaa of Alcloyd, after a blockade of four mootha, fell into hia 

'^o* power.{ At length, in one of theae iacoraiona into the Albanian territory, he waa 

^^^' aurpriaedbyaatratagomoftheScotaandalain. 

The &me of Ireland, aa a place of refuge for the exile and ai^brer, waa, even in theee 
dark timea, maintained ; and we find Roderick, King of Walea^ when eompelled to aban- 
don hia own domtniona to the Danea, aeeking an aaylnm on the Iriah aborea.! 
After a rei|^ of aizteen yeara, the monarch, Aodh Finliath, departed Ibia fifb ; and 
Flan Siooa, a prince of the Sooth Hy-Nieil, auceeeded to the throne. It baa been 
^^' aeen, from the time of the firat eataUiahment of an Iriah eokaiy in North Britain,ir 
^^' how cloae and friendly continued to be the intereoorae between that aettlement 
and the mother country,— cemented aa it waa by all thoae tiea which oonaanjfuinity, per- 
petual alliance, and frequent intermarriagea^ could create. Tb thia connezion between 
the two kingdoma a new link had, during the late reign, been added by the marriage of 
the Iriah monarch, Aodh Finliath, with Malmaria, the daughter of the renowned Keneth 
Mac- Alpine. 

Some time having elapeed anice I laat anbmitted to the reader any notice of the afiaira 
of the Scota of North Britain,** — a people whoae annala the parent country long identi- 
fied with her own,tf — it may not be amias to review briefly the courae of that colony 
aince the period at which our laat notice ef it terminated. The ruler of the Scoto-Irian 
aettlement at that time waa Aidan, tbe royal friend of St. Colomba, under whoae away 
(a. d. 590,) it ceaaed to be tributary to tbe Irish crown,tt and became an independent 
kingdom. On tbe .email atage of thia miniature realm,}} we find acted over again moat of 
the dark and troubled acenea of the Iriah pentarchy ; the aame lawlearoeaa and turbulence, 

« In the Tnclinffa Bagm, it {• Mid that Odin introdoeed mich lawi u bnlbn wnra in wm nmonf the Aai; 
nnd. ** throoghoat ell Swedland, the people paid anto Odin a Seotpenny Ibr aaeh noee.** 

t Annal. Inlaftill. ad an. 863. Aooordiac to theae annaJa, H waa tfaroagh the aid of Anlaf and tin Danea, 
that Aodh Finliath waa raiaed to the throne. 

1 IV. Mar ad an. 863 (863.) 

( Annal. Ult. ad an. 869. and 870. ** Aleluyd waa wholly rand to the cnmnd. The * Black Btrangara* 
wen naiatleee ; and the Britone. Saxona, Anglea, and Pieta. were ninfM » capliTity beneath the yoke of 
Anlaf and Hingyar (Ivar.**)— Pa<rr«9«, XHgh$k Otmmniw§mHA, e. xiv. 

I Annal. Ult. ad an. 876. 

V For aooounta of the original aettlementa of the Iriah in North Britain, aae c vii. p. 78, and c zL p. 183 
oTthiiWork. 
•• Bee c 13, p. 1S8 of thie Work. ^ _ 

ft Not nnfrequentlf , too, the records of the atlkin of Albany hare been eorreetad hf lalbrence to thoae or 
the mother country: for an insMnoe of this, aee Jttr. Hik. SerifL torn. i. p. 88., and toea. iw. p*. V7. ** In raboa 
Albanicla," aaya Dr. O'Connor. *' longe aoeuratiorea aont Hibemici Annalea.** He adda, that if Kennedy, in 
hie Chronological Qenealogy of the Siuarta, had been mora diligent in conaolting the Iria^ annala. he woald 
BOt have fltllen into so many errors. 

it Bee, for aa aooant of the convention held at Dromeeat in tbe year flOa, page 199 of thia Work, 
ii that convention," save O'fflaherty, ** Aidan obtained an exemption from paying tribute to the kiaga of 
Ireland ; and. consequently, the honoun and dignitiea attendant on a free and abaolote aovereignty.*'— 
CknmjO. mnd Otn$aL CmlJcgn^ qf tks Kkigt qfSetOmd, Orvfim Fiwtkemt$i, c !«. 

II The region occupied by the Bcoto-Irish colony, comprised only Kentire, Argyle. and anoM of the iaiata. 
In a note on tbe annals of Tiaemaeh, ad an. fi03, Dr. OtSmnor thus deecribea the extant of tMa email tdnx- 
i^':I7*\r^^^^^ ^"*' ^'^^ ^'^^ oeeupaverunt tendebant A ftvto DunbriCtannieo, ineladaataa Keatiream, 
Knapdaliam, Loarnam, Ardgatheliam, at Braidalban. cum vicinia inaulia Hebridnm.** Bonte lata wriiara 
have bean induced, by the unsafe authority of Whiuker. to reftr the data of the migratioiia of the aona of 
■rek to the beginnina of the Ibnrth century; bot the period Hied for thie aveat U. o. mi) by all ttaa 
baaC writen on tbe subleet will, aa Plnkarton Juatly obaenrea, ** to any ona the laaal vofaed in Iriah hiatoiy. 
orln theoldBcotUahehronielaa, be aa openly evinced aa any data of Greek or Boamn hintoffy.**— iiif«iry» 
part iv. c. 3> 
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redeemed eometimes by the same romantic heroism ; a similar reverence for all that wae 
sanctioned by the past, combined with as light and daring a recklessneas of the future. 
That rooted attachment to old laws and usages which marked the natives of the mother 
country, was here transmitted in full force to their descendants; — ^the ancient language* 
and all the numerous traditions of which it was the vehicle; the system of clanship, and 
laws of succession ; even the old parti-coloured dress worn bv the ancient Scots, — all 
continued to be retained in North Britain to a much later period than among the original 
Irish themselves. 

The native hardihood of the early colony had been strongly manifested, not only in the 
spirit with which they maintained themselves in their rode mountain holds, in despite of 
an ungenial clime, and the neighbourhood of a fierce enemy, the Picts, but also in their 
conversion afterwards of this enemy into an ally, and the gallant stand made by them 
jointly against the legions of mighty Rome. In the reign of their King Aidan (572— 
605,) the longest and most glorious of any in the Dalriadic annals, these highlanden 
encountered the Saxon invaders on the borders of Westmorland, and in two several 
engagements defeated them.* At length, elated too much by his successes, Aidan ven- 
turedto attack the Bernician king, iBthelfrid, in the full career of his victories, and sus- 
tained, on that occasion, so signal a defeat, that he himself was but able to escape with a 
few followers from the field.f * This was the last effort of military prowess^ out of their 
own immediate region, upon which the Scots of North Britain are known for some cen- 
turies to have ventured. A^^er the death of this able prince, not merely their external 
influence declined, but the peace and union which he had managed to maintain within 
his small dominions, almost entirely vanished. 

The elements of anarchy, which this Irish colony had imported with them, in their 
system of chieftainship and the rivalry of septs which naturally sprung out of it,{ werOi 
of course, not tardy in developing themselves; and there arose a feud between the two 
kindred races of Fergus and Lorn,|| which for more than a century and a half divided 
this small community into two fierce and irreconcileable factions. Throughout the 
whole time during which this division lasted, the respective tribes were kept m a state 
of perpetual strife; and we are told that,- on one occasion, when each of the antagonist 
sovereigns had sent out a fleet composed of currachs, or small leathern boats, to attack 
the dominions of the other, the two armaments met off Ardanesse, on the coast of Argyle- 
shire, and a naval battle took place between them, which ended in a victory on the side 
of the belligerent who boasted his descent in the line of Fergus. At length an arrange- 
ment was brought about, by which, as in the alternate succession of the north and south 
Hy-Niells in Ireland, the rival races of Lorn and Fergus were, each in turn, to succeed 
the other on the throne. 

During the whole of this state of afilkirs, of which the Picts, it might be supposed, 
would gladly have taken advantage, as opening so favourable a field for desijrns against 
the independence of their Scottish neighbours, no act indicative of such a policy appears 
to be recorded ; and it was not till near the middle of the eighth century (▲. d. 736,) 
that that series of fierce conflicts between the Scots and Picts commenced, which ended, 
after a long struggle and with alternate success, in placing a Scoto-Irish- prince on the 
throne of the Pictish kings. 

With the expectation, doubtless, of soflening, bv a family alliance, the mutual hostili^ 
of the two kingdoms, a marriage was contracted, early in the ninth century, betweeo 

* Botii tbew vietnriec of Adan ara iMBtioned. in iba aaaala of Ulster, at 581, and 589. In the corioae 
Doan aaciibed to Malcolm the Third'i bard, thii Beololriab kinf la called ** iEdan of the extended terri- 
toriea.** 

t Bede thuaapeakaof tlieaecond battle:— ** Motua ijai profeetibtia iEldan rex Scotorum qui Britanniam 
inhabitant renit contra eum cum immenao exereitu, aed cum pauela victui aafu<lt/*— Hut. EeeluiatL, Ub. i. 
c M. The record of this battle, in the Saxon Chronicle, la thua conAiaedly rendered bv a late translator .*— 
" The Soots fought with the Dalreathians, and with EthelMth. King of the Northombriana.** A full accouBt 
of the achievements of thisScoto*Irish king may be found In Buchanan, JRtr. SeU. HUL lib. 5. Ra xllx. 

X According to Sigebert. ad an. 615, this defeat of tha Scoto-Irish liad been foretold by the apostle'of the 
English. Augustin. " Hcc calaroitas Soottis contingit secundum vaticinium Augustini episcopi, qui inter- 
minatus est Seottos ab Anglis fore perimendoa.*^ 

Bishop Lloyd thus marks the dates, both of thia event and of the settlement of the Scots in North Britain :— 
** In the year 603 (which I reckon to have been Juat a hundred years after their coming into Briuin.) that 
prince, Aidan, having a jealousy of .£thelfrid. a«.'* — On CMmcA Osesm. c. i. 

}8ine rege ac certo imperio per cognitionea tribotim sparsis.— IhwAan, lib. 4. 
At a still earlier period, the race of Fergus alone had supplied sufficient materials of discord flrom its own 
stock,— the sept« of Comgal and of Oauran, both descended from Fergus, having, for a length of time, con- 
vulsed this small realm with their fi^uds. At length, in 571, a sanguinary battle decided their respective pra- 
tansions, leaving the tribe of Oauran in the poasession of Kintire, while Argyle f^ll to the tribe of Coogall; 
**and these two Uibe8,"aay8 Ohalmars, *' are soaatlmea diatinguished in the Irish annate aa the sept of 
Kintire, and the sept of Arcail.**— Vol. L Book 11. c vi. Sea alao thia uaeful work (lae. dtat) fbr a Genealogi- 
cal Table of the Dalriadic Kinga. 

22 
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Achy, or Achaias, King of the Scots, and a Pictiah prince« named Urgosia ; and tha 
connexion, tboagh it had not the effect ci even abatifig the matoal enmity of the two 
kingdoms, was Uie means ultimately of conducing to th£t only issue of such a eootest by 
which it could be summarily, and without chance of revival, extinguished. About the 
middle of the same century, Keneth Biac Alpine, the grandson of the Princess Urgusiay 
furnished with the double claim arising from military prowess and his maternal descent, 
took the field, assisted by Irish auxiliaries, against the Picts; and, after a battle, renewed* 
as the chroniclers tell us, no less than seven times in one day, gained a victory over that 
people (▲. D. 843,) so complete and decisive, as to have been exaggerated by panic and 
fiction into their total extirpation.* By this event the crowns of Albany and Pictland 
were both united on one head; and from the same ejwch is to be dated the fbuadation of 
the Scottish kingdom in North Britain;— although it is eertain that the application of the 
name of Scotia to that country did not begin to come into use before we eleventh cen- 
tury.t 

At this time the celebrated Lia Fail, or stone of Destiny,'upon which the ancient kings 
of Ireland used to be inaugu rated,! and which had been brought over into Albany by 
Fergus, the leader of the Dalriadic colony, was removed bv the oonoueror of the Picts 
from Argyle to Scone, where it remained till the time of Edward i., by whom it wae 
transferred to Westminster Abbey. 

To return to the course of our history. — ^The marriage of Malmaria, the daughter of 

the conqueror of the Picts to Aodh Pinliath, the inonarch now ruling over Ireland, was^ 

as we have seen, a continuance of the ancient ties of amity between the two 

Qi^ kindred kingdoms of Ireland and of Albany. After Aodh's death,} his successor. 
Flan Siona (▲. d. 879,) solicited also and won the hand of the widowed Queen 
Malmaria, who became, through this double alliance, the means of connecting the three 
great branches of tbo Hy-Niell race, the Tyronian, the Clan-Go1man,'and the Slanian, 
to the utter exqiusion of the fourth, or Tyrconnel branch, from the' succession to the 
monarohy.ll 

Among the deficiencies most to be complained of by a reader of our early history, is 
the want of the interest and instruction arising from the contemplation or individual 
character,— the rare occunrence, not merely of marked historical personages^ but of any 
actors in the tumultuous scene suflSciently elevated above their contemporaries to attract 
the eye in passing, or form a resting place for the mind. To this bat too obvious defect 
of our early annals, a rare exception occurs at the period we have now reached, 

qq/ in the person of Gormac Mac Colinan, King and Bishop of Cashel, whose oon« 
^ nexion with the literarv as well as the political history or his country, imparts an 

OQO interest to his name and reign but seldom attendant upon the records of his brother 
kings and bishops. 

The union of the regal and sacerdotal powers in tlie same person was not without fnre- 
cedent in Cormac*s own family ; — ^two of his ancestors, Oncobar and Cenfilad, having 

« 

^ The original touree of thit eitrArafint iletion wu tlw Ancient etaronlcler, Heniy of Hantingdon, so* 
cording to wbom tlie very language of tlie Picte paaeed euiklenly into oblivion :— ** Non aolnm regee eoram.et 

Elndpee, et populam;deperiiiie, verum etiauf etlrpero omnem, et linguam at mentionam ■imal defecleie.**— 
lb. 1. Buchanan mentione an ancient prophecy, which 1iad forietoid thia otter eitinctioa of the Pieta by the 
fleota:— *• Divinitue Pictie dictionem eaie daum fore, at aliquando tou gena a SeoUa daleretar.*'—Llb iv. 

t Ueher ie decidedly of opinion, that no insUnce can be produced of we name Scotia havin| been applied 
to the present Scotland before the eleventh century;— ** Quod ut ante uniseiwnm poatChrleU nativiutem 
eeeolom haud quaquam Actum, in fine pmcedentie Capitii deelaravimui: lu neminem, qui toto anteceden* 
tiom annorum ipacio ecripeerit produci poaae arbitramur qui SeMim appellatione Albaniam nnqaam deaigna- 
verit**— JBteto. Priwurd. c 16. Dr. O'Connor followe Uther in this opinion {ProL I. S3:) and Pinkerton, 
agreeing with both, say*, ** the truth |e, that (Vom the fourth century to the eleventh, the namea Scotia and 
Seoti belonged eolely to Ireland and the lri»h.*'— ia^nr. part iv. e. 1. Sir Walter Beott, therefore, antici- 
natee by a century or two, when, in ipeaking of Kenneth Macalpine, he eaya, ** The eountiv united nndar 
Bla eway wae then, for the flrat time, called Scotland; which name it hai ever einea retained.^*— JIM. ^ Afl- 
fand. CSa*. Cye. vol. i. c ii. 

1 Said to have lieen brought into Ireland by the Taatha-de-|)anaan.*-8Be p. T. p. 57 of thie Work. Of 
ihie relic, and iti removal, Drayton thue makes mention :— 

*• Our Longshanks. Seotland'a aeourge, who to the Oresda raofbt 
His ioeptre: and with him, ttom wild Albania broaght 
The reliques of her crown (by him flrat placed beivj 
The seat on which her kinga inaugaratad waro.** 

PdgM, StotnUmUk 8nf. 

I IV. Mag. ad ann. 876. (cne commun. 870.) 

iHinc sequitur 0*Neilloa Tironenses Clan Colmannoa. et Clan Slanioa per Moialmariam eoBtoeiataa fliiaaa, 
et Tireonnallenses a Regimine Hibemornm proraos exclusoa.— Aer. Oik, 9nip, U iv. ad aan. 896. AWa. Bee 
aJao, DiMtrt. m thi Hi$t. tf ireUndt "Mt. zv. 
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been, at their respective periods, kings of Cash^l as well as bfsboiiB 6f Emly.* As Cashel 
bad, in the times preceding bis reign, been comprised in the see of Eroly, some wonder 
has been expressed at its appearance as a distinct bishopric in the instance of King Cor- 
mac Bat tlK>ugh no record of the change exists,. it maj fairly be concluded that, as one 
of the GODseqaences of the high political rank which Munster had now assumed, its capi* 
tal city had been equally advanced on the scale of episcopal jurisdiction ; and it seems 
even probable that the station' of metro|(lolitical see wnich Cashel afterwards attained had 
long before been held virtually by it as the capital of Munster. 

In upholding the triple character of king, bishop, and warrior, this prince had been 
anticipated by his ancestor, Olchdbar Mac Kenedi, who, in like manner, though a bishop 
and abbot, illustrated the annals of his reign by a brilliant victory over the Danes.t 

The verv brief period during which Cormac held the .sceptre was passed, unremit- 
tingly, by him in warftire both with the monarch and the King of Le^nster; but whether 
throuffh provocation oriffinating with himself or his antagonists is a point variously repre- 
sented by historians. Judging from the dateiE^ however, assigned to the transactions by 
the annalists, it is clearly unjust to attribute the first hostile movement to Cormac, who^ 
on the contrary, appears to have been administering the afiairs of his kingdom in peace, 
when Flann-Siona^ then monarch. of Ireland, made an irruption into Munster, and laid 
waste the country from Gaura to Limerick.! An opportunity of takinff revenue for this 
wanton inroad was not long wanting. In the following year, attended by Flaherty, the 
warlike abbot of Iniscathy,' who was the chief prompter and adviser of his militarv 
enterprises, Cormac gave battle to the monarch and his confederates, on Ihe Heath g^^' 
of Moylena, a plain fiieroorable in the traditions of older times,} snd having gained 
a decisive victory over them, obtained hostages as marks of submission froni their royal 
leader. Still forther to follow up his success and bring into subjection the proud power 
of the Hy-Niells, Cormac marched also into Roscommon, and there exacted similar 
pledges of submission ; thus conferring upon the Church the rare and welcome triumph 
of seeing the northern portion of the island rendered tributary to an ecclesiastical sove« 
reign. 

The original source of the hostile feelings which had first given i'ise fo this war, ap- 
pears to have been the part taken J|>y the monarch in encouraging and aiding the people 
of Leinster in their refusal to pay the customary tributes to the King of Munster.|| This 
right or custom of receiving tribute in exchange for subsidies or wages, which formed a 
part of the relictions established between tlie superior and inferior princes, was originally 
exeroised by the subordinate kings only within the limits of their own provinces; while 
the supreme monarch asserted this right over all the provincial princes, and presenting 
subsidies to each, Teceived tribute and supplies from each in return. )n the course of 
time, however, when the throne of Cashel had become, in every respect, almost coequal 
with that of Tara, the King of Munster^ no longet content with his oWn provincial re* 
sources^ extended his demands over the whole of the southern moiety of Ireland, ren- 
dering tributary to himself all the other states and princes of Leath Mogh. 

Such was the origin and nature of the dsim which the people of Leinster now strenu- 
ously resisted, ana, with a natural jealousy of so usurping a power, were as strenuously 
abetted in their resistance by the monareh. Both jNirties prepared with energy fur the 
encounter; though to Cormac himself is attributed, by most of his historians, a strong 
reluctance tp commit his fame and the peace of his sulnects to the chance of a contest so 
doubtful. To whatever extent, however, such scruples may have arisen in his mind, 
they were completely overborne by the rash counsels of his war-minister, the impetuous 
abbot of Iniscathy. The army of Munster was accordingly marched into the Lagenian 
territory,ir where they were met by the united forces oTtne monarch and the king 
of Leinster, supported also by most of the princes of Leath-Cuinn. A foreboding g^ 
that he should fair in this battle ia said to have to^ strongly taken possession of ^^ 
Connac*8 mind, that, under £he avowed intfuence of this feeling he made his last will ; 

* Ware's Biabopt. at fm/y and CuktL 

t " It may be," taya Laoifan. " tbat be ^•m orifinallv bead biihop at Caabel. on account of bia ettraordi* 
nary merit, according to tbe frlib ayatem of raialng diatinfiiifbed penoni to tbe epiacopal rank In pUum 
wbere preirioutiv tbere bad been no biabopa.**— Cbap. zzii. § iv. 

I Anoal. Iniifkll. ad an. 006.- Annal. Ult. ad ann. 90S. 

$ Tbe plain of Lene, in tbe King'i County^ remarkable in onr bistory for baving been tbe wene of a great 
victory gained by Con " of the Hundred Batllea ** over bia competitor for the sovereignty. Eogan Mogb-Noad. 
Bee Thgernaek, ad an. 181. Tbe bere.Goll. tbe eon of Momi, whom Macpbersnn borrowed firom Irish history, 
waa one of the champions that fought and conquered on tbe aide of Connaught in that battle. See Rtr, Mb, 
Scrip. ProlMgom. Iviii., wbere a Poem on the Battle of Moylena, entitled ** Catta Lene," ia leferred to aa atiB 
eiUnt. 

I " Tbe Book of Wart and Baulee mentione at large the raaaona which induced Cormac this time to war 
npoo tbe Lageniana ; aad paya it waa beeanae tbeir kiag. Ourbtall. refined to pay tbe naoal tribatea due froan 
tbe kings in Leath Mogba to tbe King of Caabel.**— JfCteriin'^ BrirfDUcwru, fe. 

tr Annal. Iniffkll. ad an. 906. 
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and, though himtelf of the Eoganacbt or Eogenian nee, appofaited, with a due reffard to 
the alternate right of the DalcaaBians, the prince of thia tribo who waa to succeed him. 

The result of the battle waa such aa might have been expected from the diaparitj in 
numbers of the two armies enffaged. After a long and desperate atnigffle, the troopa of 
MuDster were at length forced to ^ve way ; and Cormac himeelf, acomling to hia fore- 
boding, was among the alain ; havmg, as some relate, been thrown from his horae in the 
heat and press of the engagement. A number of other princes and nobles of Munster, 
whose names are enumerated by the annalists, were, together with 6000 of their respec- 
tive clans,* put to the sword, on that day. Among the most distinguished of the uain 
are mentioned the abbots of Cork and of kinetty;t two of that numerous body of ecclesiaa- 
tics who^ forced bv the overwhelming inroads of the Danes to take up arma in defonce 
of themselves and their establishments, became at len^h but too much accustomed to 
this fleshlv warfiire.t and in more than one inataoce, like the fierce abbot of Iniscathy, 
imbittered far more than they mitigated the horrors of civil strife. 

As far aa the few eventa known of his life enable us to judge of Cormac*8 character 
and career, he appears to have been an accomplisbed and gentle-minded ecclesiastiCf 
raised late in life to the stormy possession of a throne, and made evidently the inatru- 
ment, during his few veara of sovereignty, of some of the more violent and aspiring spirits 
of his order. With the exception of a simple announcement of hia acceaaion to the see 
of Cashel, there occurs no mention in our annala of hia name till after he had aacended 
the throne of Munster, which warranta the concluaion that hia previous life bad been 
passed in peaceful purauits; while the memorable monumenta of his taate and talent 
which he left behind in his famous Psalter, a work illuatrative of Irish antiquities, and 
the beautiful chapel built by him at Caahel, which still retains his name, ahow that hie 
leisure had not been unprofitably, nor without honour to himaelf and his country, em- 
ployed. 

When advanced to the throne, the viewa and counsels by which he waa guided were 
those of others, it is manifest, not his own; and the same gentlenesa of nature which had 
fitted him for a life of peace will account also for the culpable fiicility with which he now 
suffered himself to be involved in war. Once committed, however, in the strifo, he ap- 
peara to have deported himself in a manner becoming a king and genera], in such exi- 
gencies ; and the circumatancea preceding the fatal battle in which he fell, — ^the makinj^ 
of hia will, bequeathing gifts to his favourite frienda and the principal churche8,{~hui 
sending for Lorcan, the head of the Dalcaasian tnbe, and declaring, m the presence df 
all his court and kinsmen, that this prince was his rightful successor in the throne — all 
these deliberate preparationa for a fate which he felt to be near at hand, contraated with 
the rash and vulgar turbulence of those who were hurrying him to that doom, presents 
altogether a picture of moral dignity, of calm encounter with fortune, which, to whatever 
age or country it might have belonged, could not foil to awaken interest and reapect. 

In endeavouring to secure, as far as was in his power, to the Dalcaasian branch of bis 
family their right of alternate succession to the throne of Munster, he made but a due 
return of justice and gratitude for all the generoua servicies rendered by that gallant sept, 
as well to himself as to many of his prcdeces8ors,|| though of tho rival and too often 
usurping branch. Occupying a district which served as a frontier ground between Mun- 
ster andConnau^bt, it was upon these brave warriors that alwaya fell the first brunt of 
invasion in any incursions from the latter province ;ir while, by meana of their signai- 

* Tbe Annali of Initfallen mention purtkalarly Um clan of Bofan, and tiie elan' of NMt :~0!lliii»jl 

t IV. Mag. 

t Hume, speaking of tbe aame period in Eng Tlind, laya, ** Tbe ecckwiaatiea wete tben no leai warlike than 
tbe eivil magisUatei."— (Vol. i. e. ii.) and Mosb«im, in bia account of tbe internal atatiB of tbe cbarcb in tbt 
Bintb century, telle ua,— " Tbe bi»bojM and beads of monasteries beld many landir and castles by a feudal 
tenure; and being tbereby bound to furnisb their pHnces witb a oeruin number of soldiers in time of war, 
were obliged also to take tbe field tbemselves at tbe bead of tbese troops.*'— Cent. 9, port i, c il. 

$ Tbe following is tbe list of bis presents to tbe cbordhes, as I find it in Keating:—" An ounoe of gold, an 
ounce of silver, and a borse and arms to Ardfinan ; a golden and a silver chalice, and a vestment of silk, to 
Lismoro; a golden and a sliver cbalice, 4 ounces of goki, and 5 of silver, to Cashel : 3 ountes of goU, and n 
mass-book, to Emiy; aa ounce of gold, and another of stiver, to Olendaloeb; a horse and arms, with an 
ounce of gold, and a silk -vestment, to Kildare ; 94 ounces of gold and of silver to Armagh; 3 ounces of goM 
to Iniscatha : 3 ounces of gold, and a silk vestment, with bis royal benediction, to the auoceaaor of Man- 
caired (Muiigret.") Whatever authenticity may be claimed for this part of Cormae's will, the bequests to hia 
ftiends. which are enumerated in verse, bear evident marks of mora modem fkbrication; tbe Mat of artlclen 
eomprising, among other things, •• a clock," and a "coat of mail of bright and polished steel." 

I The particulars of the many good aervicea of the clan of Dalgais to the kings of Munster, in the diapatw 
between that province and Lemster. are raeordad in a poem oompoaed by 0*Diigan.-49ee J/ppinMK U XUkU- 
Sim's Bittor. Lib. 

H ** There existed, fW>m an early period, a oonaunt enmity between the two provtneea, Cttaaaafht and 
Munater, and tte praaent county of Clare waa the bone of eontsntton; Um CoMdana dalaOai It, ai beteg 
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Arm, lighted op rapidly ih>in hill to hill, they gave instant alarm to the oeigfabotmng 
dtstrictflb uid eecored the inhabitants* from aarprise. Among the recorded tributes to 
the high reputation of thia brave sept, was one from the pen, as we are told, of Cormac 
himself; who said that, '* in the vanguard was always the post of the Dalgais oo entering 
an enemy's country, and in the rear when retiring from it'^f 

Some writers have asserted that, in despite of the solemn will of Olill Ollnm, enjoiil« 
ing that the succession to the throno or Cashel should be enjoyed alternately by the 
Eugenian and Dalcassian branches of his family, yet so often had the former tribe en- 
croached on the rights of the latter, that little more than one-third of the princes elevated 
to that throne had been of the Dalcassian race. Were this statement correct, so fre- 
quent an infringement of an old law of succession would have formed a rare excepUon 
to the geneni fidelity with which the ancient Irish were known to have adhered to sneh 
settlements. It appears, however, that the disparity in numbers observable l>etween the 
Eugenian and Dalcassian kings of Munster, can be traced satisfactorily to the practice 
prevalent among the antiquaries of some ^reat houses, of lengthening out the wries of 
the family succession by means of adscititious names. In this sort of genealogical im- 
posture the seanachies or antiquaries of the Eugenian race are said to have rather unwar- 
rantably indulged ; insomuch that were their catalogue of kings retrenched of its inter- 
polated names, tbe excess of the number of their reigning princes over that of the Dal- 
cassians would be found considerably diminished.^ 

By the monkish chrouiclers, the reign of their favourite king, Cormac, is described •■ 
a period rich in all earthly blessings; an interval of sunshine between past and coming 
storms, in whose cheering light religion and learning revived, tho song of peace was 
again heard upon the hills, and the smile of returning prosperity difibsed brightness over 
the whole face of the land.} In writing of the reign of a bishop-king, the monastic his- 
torian may well be indulged in some flights of zeal; but unluckily the picture here pre- 
sented can boast no semblance whatever of truth. So far from the abort period of Cor- 
mac*s reign having been an epitome, as here described, of the ^Iden age, it was, on the 
contrary, marked throughout with all tho worst features of violence and injustice that 
ordinarily disfigure the face of Irish history; rendered, in this instance, still more odious 
by the gross and prominent part which an unworthy pretender to the priestly character 
performed in the transactions of the scene. 

In one respect only may the prospects of the country be said to have brightened to a 
certain extent at this period. The ascendancy of the Danes had, by some late victories 
over them, been considerably diminished; and tbe expulsion of great numbera of them 
from the island had but the year before Cormac*s accession been effected. 

This partial deliverance from foreign encroachment, accomplished chiefly by the brave 
efforts of the people of Leinster, who had too often on former occasions disgraced them- 
selves by confederacy with this same foe, has been represented carelessly^ some histo- 
rians as a total expulsion of the Danish maraudera from tbe island.|| Whereas, it k 
certain that at this period, and for a long time after, there continued to be statiooary 
settlements of the Danes on various parts of the sea-coast, so well establiahed in their 
several positions, and engaged in commercial pursuits as to have become, to a great 
degree, incorporated with the population of the country. That the chiefs of these mari- 
time settlements may have acted as leaders, occasionally, to some of those numerous 
swarms of adventurera that were, from time to time, wafled from the Baltic, may be fidrly 

included in Northern Ireland. At an early period tbe Momoniana were obliged to make Fearan Cloldtaimli, 
or :Sword-Land, or all the western coast; as they were, after the death of Goll, of many oUier parta."— AMt 
on a TVaiMtoeum tfftke OtU qf GM CAs Sm ^ Momi^ TrwumU.^ R. L Aemimy^ 1788. 

* ** It is curious, even at this day, to observe tbe Judfmeot with which these beacons were plaoed. I batv 
examined several of these eminences, and not only through the whole county of Clare were forts so dispoaad 
that in two hours the entire country could receive the alarm, whether the attempts were made by sea or 
land, or both, but in liower Ormond stations were so Judiciously plaoed that the least attempts or prtpara* 
tions. towards the Shannon side, were quickly made known.**— 0*/fo//ara«, Hitt. qf Irtland^ book fi. c 1. 

t Vallancey, Law t^ TYinistrjf ilhutrattd, 

t In many instances, kings of Munster, who had been coregnants, or reigning at the same time In diiEsrent 
parts of the country, were set down in the list of tbe Eugenian antiquaries aa having reigned separately, and 
at different periods. To show the lengths to which this deception waa carried, one example will aofllee. 
From the year of the battle in which Cormac fell (908.) to the death of Callaghan Cashel, King of Monster 
(954.) (a period of forty-six years^ there reigned over Munater three successive princes. But into this same 
intervnl, namely, between the death of Cormac and that of Callaghan Cashel, tbe Eugenian antiquariee 
have crowned no less than 13 kings, and diatriboted among them a series of 165 years. 

A similar imposture seems to have been practised by tbe Scandinavian historians; and TbrAeos, as quoted 
by Mallet, accuses SaxoOrammaticua of havinf inaerted. in bis list of kings, *' tantot dea princes Atraogers, 
tan tot do.f seigneurs ou vassaux rnifTinii ** Jmlltt JhUrvduU, 

{8ce Keating. O'Halloran, M'CurtIn, 4c. 
'* In DOS the Danes weio slanghtered by the peoplt, Bod tin whole of tbem driven out of Ireland.**— I«ii<- 
fan, KuUsiMst. HUi. chap. SS, $ 3. 
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and ratbnally taken for granted. But it is not the lev erident that, throiighoat all this 
period, there remained fixed in the foor mat holds of their power, — ^Dablin, Waterford, 
Wexford, and Limerick, — a no inconnderable amount of Daniafa population; and that 
those boasts of an entire expulsion of the Danes, which occur more than once in the 
records of this and the preceding century, imply notliing more than the total dispersion 
of some of those later swarms of freebooters, from whose visitation, arriving firesh as they 
did to the work of spoil and murder, it might well be considered a triumph and signal 
blessing to have been delivered. 

In the year 908, but a very short time after the oeriod when all the Northmen, it is 
pretended, were driven out of the country^ we find them in full fi>rce under the com- 
mand of Tomar, the Jarl of the Limerick Danes, pursuing their accustomed course of 
rapine and devastation; and, among other specified enormities, plundering the rich 
monastery of Clonmacnois, and laying waste the beautiful isles of Lough mo,* — ^from 
all which places, it is added, they carried away "great spoil of gold and silver, 
0*10 ^^^ many precious articles." In two years after uiis period a fleet arrived in 
^ Waterford from the Baltic, bringing to the Danes of that city a fresh accession 
of force; and it appears that, towards the end of the monarch Flan Siona's reign, their 
numbers had augmented considerably throughout the whole province of Munster. Some 
jealousies, however, had evidently broken out between the diflerent tribes of the North- 
men ; as, in a massacre which took place in the church of Mocfaelloc,f where a great 
number of the Waterford Danes were attacked and slaughtered by the people of Munster, 
the latter were assisted in perpetrating this sacrilege by the Danes of Limerick.^ 

In the year 916, the monarch. Flan Siona, died, after a long reijgn of thirty-six 
Oia y^" ^^^ ^^^^^ months, during a part of which he was engaged in open warftre 
with his roydamua and son-in-law, Niai Glundubh, who now succeeded him on 
the throne. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



State of learning and literature among the Irish in the ninth oentory.— Notices of writars 
who flourished at that period. — JEogas, the Hagiologist. — Fothad, a Poet — Maolmara, a 
Bardic Historian. — Flann Maclooan, Chief Poet of all Ireland.— King Comae, author of the 
Psalter of Cashel. — His Chapel on the Rock of Cashel, — Date and progress of Stone Archi- 
tecture in Ireland. — Account of the Culdees. — ^Biahops styled Princead Usurpation of the 
See of Armach by Laymen. 

NotWithstandino the harassed condition of the country during the whole of the ninth 
century, and the repeated spoliation to which all the great monasteries, those seats of 
learning as well as of piety, Were exposed, there still survived enough of that ardent 
love of instruction, for which the IHsh had long been celebrated, to keep the flame from 
wholly expiring beneath the barbarian's tread. Many of the schools appear to have been 
still maintained; and although Armagh, which had once towered among them as their 
university, was in this century burn^, and its sacred edifices destroys, — ^though lona 
was now so much harassed by the pirates that the shrine and relics of her saint, Columba, 
had been sent frofn thence{ for a chance of safety to Ireland, — ^yet that learning, such as 
was then cultivated, still continued to thrive in the schools of Clbnmacnois, Devenish,|| 
Eildarei, and other such religious establishments, may be concluded firom the great num- 
ber of scribes, or men of letters, whose names are recorded in the obituaries of the time, 
as having adorned these difibrent schools. IF 

* Annal. Iniifsll. ex eod. Bodleian, ad an. 006. 

t BuppoMd to be the church ofKilmalloc. Uie foondaUon of w^eh is attributed to St Modwllocb: and its 
name a contraction, it ia thought, of KU- m o eM leek.—See iMnigttH^ Euln. BisL. c 17. $ 6. 
X Annal. Iniafkll. ex cod. BodleiiCn, ad an. 911. 

f In the Annala of Ulster (ad an. 889) it is mentioned, that Diermit, the Abbot of Hy. came to Ireland, 
bringing with him the relics of St. Columba. Tbese remains of tlie saint were (as we are told hy WalalHd, 
the biographer of Blathroac) enclosed in a shrine of gold ; and, having been taken from Inland to Albany in 
the year 828 (^nnal. VU.,) were again transported back lo freland in630. 

I An island in Loueh Erne, on which St. Laserian, oHiarwise called Molaisse, is said to have ftmnded a 
BAonastery in the sixth century. (Ware*s CaUUgu* tf tk$ BlMkap$ ^ CUghm-S On this island staads one of 
the most perlbct of our Round Towers, and near it an tfea veaerahte ruins of Osveaish Abbty. 

tr See the if. Mag. for ninth oentary, jMsijai. 
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In Jlhe prfcedin^ ptrt of thjs volame 1 have in ao ikr anticipated my task aa to 
giye aoQie brief aqcount of tboae natives pf Ireland who, in the coarse of the ninth cen- 
tury, b^pagie distinguished fof tbe^r learning and piety in foreign lands. It now remains 
lor me Jto .ooCice ^ii Tike manner the most known and prominent among those who, dqriqg 
^ same interval, and amidst all the distractions and commotions of their country, arriveS 
at eminence in the same peaceful pursuits at home. 

At the beginning of the century died ^ngus, the learned hagioloffist,* called from the 
piety and austeritjr of his life, Ceile-De, or the Servant of Crod.t Near the monastery pf 
Clonenagh, of which this holy man became abbot, there was in those days, as tradition 
tells us, a waste solitary place, to which he used to betake himself for meditation and 
prayer; and from this circumstance, it is added, the place in question bears to this d^y 
the name of Desert iBngus.^ Besides a select Martyrology, containing the names only 
of the chief saints, or, as he calls them, " the Princes of the ^ints,'* ^ogus was the 
author also of a more .copious work of the same description, comprising saints of every 
nation and age, aqd including among the number some Britoos, Gauls, Italians, and even 
Egyptians, whpm he asserts to have died in Ireland, and also mentions the several places 
wnere their remains are laid.{ 

With this work, which is called sometimes the Psalter na Rann, another, of the same 
name, but not by £ngus, nor of so early a date, is frequently confouuded ;— the latter 
being a sort of miscellany relating to Irish affairs,!! and containing, among other fiibuloiis 
matter, one of jthe earliest outlines of that famed Milesian story, to which succeeding 
writers have vainly endeavoured to lend some semblance of historical substance aiia 
shape. 

Among the poetical writers of this age is commemorated Fothadb, the poet of the 
monarch Aodh Finnliath ; and one of the productions still extant under his name is am 
ode addressed to his royal patron on his coronation. A passage cited from this poeoi« 
relating to the fiscal rights or tributes of kings, will he found strongly to confirm and 
illustrate all that has been said in the preceding pages of the hi^h station and authority, 
almost commensurate with that of the monarch himself, which the kin^ of Cashel had 
now, by gradual strides of encroachment, attained. " Rights,'* says this metrical juris- 
consult, *' are lawfully due to the descendants of Niell, except from the Abbot of Armagh, 
the King of Cashel, and the King of Tarah.'* 

In tracing to the bardic historians of this age the origin of the Milesian fable, I have 
already mentioned the poet Maolroura as one of the chief and apparently most skUfiil of 
the successive fabricators of that figment.ir The following record of this poet*s death, 
describing him in his mixed character of bard and historian, is found in the annals of the 
Four Masters, under the date, ▲. d. 884 :— ** Died Maolmura, a learne4 c^Qd truly W^U- 
taught poet, and a historian skilled in the language of the Scots.'* 

Towards the close of the century flourished another poet, Flann Mac Lonan,"^ who was 
called the Virgil of the race of Scotaff, and held the distinguished office of Ard-Ollamb, 
or chief poet of all Ireland. The gift of poesy appears to have been hereditary in this 
laureate,— his mother, Laitheog, haying attained such reputation in the art as to have 
affixed popularly to her name the designation of" the Poetic.'* 

Of many of the writings attributed to the authors I have above enumerated, there still 
exist copies in the hands of the collectors of Irish manuscripts ; while some are to be 
found interspersed through those various ** Books,*' or Miscellanies, which constitute so 
large a portion of our ancient native literature.tt 

* A detailed account of iEngoi and luf writing* maybe found in tlie Tranuctionf of tbe DMnioXUtis 
Society. 

t The term C*U§, or lenrant, waa, it afipeara, a very Areqoent adjunct to namaa in tboae timea. Thua, ftir 
infUnoe. Cele-Ctaritt, Cele-Peter, i. •. lervant of Chriat, lervant of Pater ; and ■ometimes Gilla or OioUa, waa 
naad with tlie aame import,— aa in Giila* Patrick, Mrvant dt Patrick. See O'Brien, hn v^et OUia. Thia naaa 
of Oelle-De, or lenrant of God, wliicta wae at flrrt applied only to aome enioenUy pioua individuala, beeama, 
aomewhat later, tlie designaUon of a whole order, or community ;— tlie name ** Culdeea,** adopted by a eaffta|a 
body of eecleeiaatica, who made their appearance in Ireland early in the ninth century, haying bean BMSt 
probably deriyed from Ceile-Oe. 

!; Lanigan, EecluiatL MiL t^flrtUnd, e. xx. CO. $ Ibid, c xx. note 105. 

See extract flrom thia work, given by Ware (lftKi^«MM, c. 3,) who, however, oonfounda the author of it 
th .£ngaa Oeile-De. 

IT See chap. viil. p. 90, of thia Work. «* Annal. IniafkU. ad aa. 8BS. 

tt Virahil eil Scou prim Fhile Oaoidheal nile..- IV. Mag. ad an. 8SI. 

a In toe titlea of onr ancient vemaeolarworfc8.the nae of the word Lmikmr, or Book, it of conatant oceor- 
rence. Thoe we have the Book of Reigna, the Book of Kigbta, the Book of Battlec, the Book of Invaaioaa, 
te. Ibc. See the Appendix and Index to Nicholaon*8 iriSk BUttrieal ZAkrmrf, ai well aa tbe Liat of Iriah 
MSB. given by Dr. O'Connor (Ftp. AtewO whaia will be found enumerated the titlea of more than flAj of 
aneh ** Books,** all of them aUll exunt. 

It waa alao cnatomary to name hooka Ikoat fhssrtssr of thair Modiage. Thua then ia the Leabhar Boldhe. 
or Tallow Book: the UabbarDabh, or BlaakBMkilto Laabhar Riiadh,or Bed Book; and, (aa thia lattei 
volume ia aometiraea called) the Leabhar Braae, or flpaekled Book. 
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It would be undoubtedly not the least interesting fiiet in our hiitory at this period, 
could it be well ascertained that the ^reat Alfred (as some English chroniclers have 
alleged) was sent bv his father for religious instruction to Ireland, and there confided to 
the care of a female of high reputation for Christian knowledge, najncNl Modwenna.* 
The religious woman of this name, best known in our ecclesiastical annals, is in general 
supposed to have flourished in the seventh century; but their exist probable grounds for 
assigning her to the ninth, which would remove one at least of the few difficulties that 
stand in the way of so interesting an episode in the great hero's life. 

In the list of the authors of the ninth century must not be forgotten the name of 
Cormac, King of Munster; who, to his compound designation of prelate-king, superadds 
another, not, I fear, less incongruous, that of poet-historian. . Whether there be still 
extant any copy of his famous Psalter of Cashel,t — a work containing, as we are told, 
besides other matter, all the details of the Milesian romance, as then brought together 
and methodized by his pen, — appears a point by no means easy to be ascertained ; nor, 
except as a subject of mere antiquarian curiosity, can it be accounted much wortli the 
trouble of inquiry. The small and beautiful chapel erected by him, on the Rock of 
Cashel, and still bearing his name, is assuredly, as an index of the progress of the useful 
and elegant arts at this period, a much more important object of interest and research. 

By some of the inquirers into our antiquities it has been asserted, that neither in 
domestic or ecclesiastical architecture was stone and cement of lime used by the native 
Irish, at any period antecedent to the twelfth century ;{ while others, on the contrary, 
maintain that there existed structures of this kind for religious purposes as far back as 
the fiflh and sixth centuries; and some have even been of opinion that both the Round 
Towers, and the ancient churches near which they stand, were alike the work of the 
Christian Irish in those ages.( 

About half-way, perhaps, between these two widely difibrent views may be found, as 
in most such disputes respecting Irish antiquities, the point nearest to the truth. That 
it was an unusual practice in Ireland, even so late as the twelfth century, to erect struc- 
tures of stone for any purpose, domestic or ecclesiastical, may be concluded from one or 
two authentic anecidotes of that period. When the celebrated archbishop, Malachy, 
undertook, on his return from Rome to Ireland, to build, at Banchor, a small stone oratory, 
^fter the fashion of those he had seen in other countries, considerable wonder was ex* 

f ** If it be true, at foine ebroniders intimate, that ininn liealth oeeaaioBed hie flitber, in obedienee to the 
•aperatition of the day, to send him to Modwenna, a relifioua lady in Ireland, celebrated into sanctity, such 
an expedition muet, bv iti new acenea, liave Icept hie curioaity alive, and have amplified hit information." — 
7Vimer'« Hitt. qfthe AnglorSaauma, hook ii. chap. viii. Mr. Turner citea ai the authorities for this soppoeition, 
^L AurM Jokann. Tinmtuh. JUSS. ta Bih, BtdL, and the chronicler Hiaden. He micht have found others, and 
still stronger, in the following passage of Usher:— "Ut de Polydoro Vergilio et Nicolao Uarpsfeldio nihil 
dieam, qui nono post Christum seculo Madvmtan et Oritkam floruisse volunt, illos secuti auctores, qui 
Jl^f^^ium JUium r^it jtnfhrumti Monenn& vel Modwenni nostr£ gravi quo laborabat morbo Uberatom 
magnum ilium Aluredum, dec icc.^*—D9 BrU. EccIm. Primmrd. The cure, here said to have been nerformed 
on Alfred by Modwenna, is mentioned also by Hanmer. Unluckily Asser, in his Lift of Alfred, a work 
worthy of iu noble subject, makes no mention of the visit of his hero to Ireland; and it is most probable 
that some confusion between the great Alflred and a king of the Northumbrian Britons, naiMd Aldnid, who 
|«ally did pass some years of exile in Ireland (see p. 144, of this Work,) may have given rise to the trsdi- 
tion mentioned in the text. There is still extant an Irish poem, said to have been written by the North- 
umbrian kinc during his banishment, which the reader, curious in such matters, may find in Hardlman's 
trUk Mnstrelift vol. ii. notes ; thouah of the genuineness of this poem, it is right to add. Dr. O'Connor gives 
^he following cautious opinion :— " £go mtnime asseram genuinum esse Alfreoi fait}uL"-~Jtmiuiai. ^. 

t " This was a collection (says Mr. O'Reilly) of Irish records, in prose and verse, tranaeribed from more 
miclent documenU, such as the Psalter of Tarab, dec It contained also many original pieces, some of them 
written by Cormac himself. This book was extant in Limerick in the year 171S, as appears by a larae folio 
Ua, in the Irish language, preserved in the library of Cashel. written in Limerick in that year, and parUy 
transcribed (Vom the original Psalter of Cashel.** The writer adds:— '* The original Pnalter of Cashel was 
long supposed to be lost, but it is now said to be deposited in the British Museum.**— TVaasaefiMS ^tJks Iktms- 
Otft. SMsfy. In the time of Sir James Ware thifwork was, according to his account, ** yet exUnt, and held 
In high esteem;** and that some manuscript, profossing to be this Psalter, was in the hands of Mr. Astle, 
appears ttom his own declaration:—** The oldest Irish MS. which we have discovered is the Psalter of Cashel, 
written about the end of the tenth century.**— Or^m ^ Writing. For other particulars leapeeting this cele- 
brated Psalter, see Nicholson. Irish UitL Li»., Charits O'Connor's R^L«ctimu,kA. (CMseteik dt tUk. IKIt., 
vol. iii ) and Btillingfleet. Orig. BHUMn. S74, 375, &c 

X Thus Harris, in speaking of St. Malachy;—'* He built a stone oratory at Banchor, which is said to be 
the first of the sort that was erected in Ireland.** (Ware's Bishops, at JWs^Af O^JUhrgair.) In the Annals of 
Ulster, however, for the year 786. there is express mention of a stone watory at Armagh ; and a stone ehnrch 
is said, by the Four Masters, to have been built at Clonmacnois by the monarch. Ftann Siona, In 904. In 
the following century the instances of such architecture are numerous; and a iarga eharehojr Armagh ia 
described, in 1090, as being not only constructed of stone, but having a leaden roof,—** In Damliaec mor eon 
■ thuighl do luaighe."— .^aaai. UU. 

i BitUrieal and Critical Inqnirf into UU Origin and Frimitivt U** tf tk» M»h Pittar Tbvsr, by Colonel 
Hervey de Montmorency-Morris. Sir Richard Hoare, too, in speaking of Cormac*s chapel, says, '* Ita aaaowry, 
aichlteeture, and omamenu, are eeruinlv the prodoctloii of a very earfy age; and tha Boaad Toimt waa 
■robabiy erected at or near the same period.** Bee for noUea of this vary aBlenaUa hypoihaali raapittlaf the 
Mound Tbwers, p. 39, of this Work. 
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preaoed by the people at the uniifoalncsB of the aighl, stone buildinM Mng then « novelty 
in that part of the country.* A few years later, too, (1161,) when Roderic O^Connor, 
King of Connaiight, erected a palace or castle of stone at Tuam, so much surprise did 
the building excite in the natives, that it became celebrated among them onder the name 
of the Wonderful Castle. 

Notwithstanding all this, the remains still existing in Ireland of stone structures^ 
manifestly of great antiquity, leave not a doubt that the art of building with cemented 
stone was, however rarely, yet very early practised in this country. Without laying 
much stress on the instance afforded in the ancient Damliag, or House of Stone, said to 
have been erected by St Kienan as early as the fiflh century, some of the ruins in the 
valley of Glendalough, and parts of the small church of St. Doulach, near Dublin, present 
features of remote antiquity which prove them to be of a much earlier date than the 
chapel of Corniac at Cashel; this latter structure being clearly a specimen of the more 
ornate stage of that old, circular style of architecturcXcalled Saxon, but evidently a cor- 
ruption of the Roman, or Grecianf) which, in the church of St. Doulach, is seen in itt 
ruder and yet undecorated form. It may be remarked, as peculiar to these ancient Irish 
churches, that their roofs are of stone; and that the crypts, instead of being subterranean, 
as in the ancient British churches, are situated alofl between the ceiling and the angular 
roof of stone. 

A certain perverse school of antiquarians, who take pleasure in attributing the credit 
of Ireland^s remains to any other race of people than her own, finding it in vain to deny 
that buildings of cemented stone were existing among them in the ninth century, have, 
without a shadow of proof, ascribed all these early structures to the Danes. How entirely 
groundless is the supposition that the Round Towers were the work of these foreign 
marauders, has already been sufficiently shown; and the hypothesis, assigning to them 
the curious stone-roufed chapels, the mysterious sculptures in Glendalough, and other 
such early ecclesiastical remains, is to the full as gratuitous and absurd. It appears to 
be questionable, indeed, whether there exist any vestiges of stone buildings at present in 
Ireland that can, on any satisfactory grounds, be ascribed to tho Northmen ;| and it it 
probable that those raths, or earthern-works, raised as military defences, in the coostme* 
tion of which they took for models the artificial mounds used as fortresses bv the natives^ 
are the only remains of any description that can, with tolerable certainty, be ascribed to 
Danish workmanship. 

In the life of Kinrr Cormac there occur some circumstances connected with the eccle- 
siastical afllairs of his time, which might justify a brief review of the condition of the 
Irish church at this period. But, as a more fitting occasion will be found for snch an 
inquiry, I shall here content myself with calling attention, for a short space, to a pecu* 
liar body of cccicsiastica called Culdees, who a^ut this time make their first appeeranoe 
in Irish history; though, in order to serve the purposes of religious party, it has been 
pretended by some writers that they took their rise in North Britain as early as the be* 
ginning of the fourth century ; while others, by a somewhat more plausible hypothesis» 
place the time of their origin about the middle of the sixth. 

With respect to the first of these wholly ungrounded assumptions, nothing farther need 

* *' Visaro eft Malacliic dehere eonitrni in Benchor oratorium lapideum fnftar lllonim qas in aliii reflAn- 
ibiia pxtriicta convpexernt. Et eum roapivKt Jaeere fundamenta, indtffinc quidem inirati sunt, qaod in tarrA 
illA n«wdiini pjtisrondi cdifleia invisnirentar.*'— & Btrnard. in Vlt. Malaek. 

t ** That the upeclM nf bMildlnx which wre call Snznn, or Anf lo-Norman, and t%t which ihlt iaiand (Bnf land) 
pnaaeoaea thf> roo«t mnf niflo^nt examples, wa*. in fact. Intended aa an imitation of Roman arehitectiira, enn- 
not be doubted."— fn<fi<i>/t«N ea O^tkie JirckiUUurt. Another writer. weH acquainted with eoeleaiaaiiMl 
archit«>ctiir«. Mva nf the heavy, circular manner of biiildinf . " It ia called th^ Saxon style, merely becanat 
It prvvaiM dtirinr their dynawty in Britain ; but, in (kct. it it the Grecian or Roman style, ba?inf the aeBMl* 
tial character* of that style, though, in eonsequenoa of the general decline of the arts, rudely ezaettlad.**— 
Mitner'i lY^atise. Sec , - . 

The following tribute to the ecclesiastical antiquifiea of Ireland comes nrom an authority of hirh ralue on 
snch i«uhjects:— " The stone chapel of Cormac at Cashel ia no where to be atirpasaed. and ia Itself a Imat ia 
point of remote and ningular antiquity ; and though her monastic arehiteeture may fhll abort, both in dealga 
and execution, and be obliged to vield the palm of superiority to the sister kingdoms, yel Ireland, in htr 
sto-e roofeil chapels. Round Towe'ra. and rich crosf«s. may Justly boast of aingularitiea unknown and OB- 
poseened by elihi'r of them ••— «r R. C. Ho^re, Trur in irtland. Of the two cro^ees at Monasterboyee, tiM 
same writur says, ** They are by Ar the flneat examples, and the ricbcit in their aculpture, of any I bavt tvar 
yet seen." 

t •• There are at present aeareelv any traces of stone buildings which can, with a aatlafaet «ry ealcnlatios 

of corrpcinets be a»crib«Nl to s Danish origin and tho examiner who is aversn to the indulganco of 

conjecture in antiquarian inquiriea, will perhaps believe that the only military vestiges, sativfactorily attri- 
buted to the D ines. are the earth-works usually denominated Raths •'—Brwer's BMnties tf ir$lamd. 

" Some of these high moAta. (aays tbe late Mr Wlllimi Tigbe,)particularly tboae that bavt any appannmnt 
he rammit, mav be properlv attrtb«M*l to the Danea; and one of tlwit asaoM to darivia tm 



of a f^nce round the pumrait, mav be properly -^ . 

name fhim them,— that of Lister lin, Fort of tbe Biitarlina or Danea."— If. TIfke's AtrtMy ^ tks OPMly ^ 
Kilk€Hny,ea\. 
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be eaid to mark ita true character and object, than that it came from the aaroe mint of 
fiction* which aent forth the forty coanterteit icingaof Scotland ; being obviously invented 
to provide for that aeriea of imaginary roonarcha a no leia ahadowy array of priesthood 
under the denomination of Culdees. Bat the weak fable of the Forty Kings having been 
in the course of time abandoned, the date of the origin of the Culdees waa in like man- 
ner relinquished, or rather was shifted, more conveniently, to about the middle of (he 
aixth century, when the celebrated Irish saint, Columba, was assumed aa the founder of 
their order.f Among a select body of believers surrounding this holy man at lona, were 
preserved pure, as we arc told, from the flood of Romaniam which was then inundating 
ail the rest of the British Isles, not only the primitive doctrines and principles of Chris- 
tianity, but alao, according to some upholders of the hypothesis, the orthodox system of 
church government, as prescribed and established in the pure apostolic times. 

It is almost needless to say, that, for all this crude speculation of there having existed, 
80 early as the sixth century, any distinct body of ecclesiastics called Culdeea, holding 
doctrines different, in any respect, from those of the clergy in general of Ireland and 
North Britain, there is not the slightest foundation in fact ; — the polemic object of the 
fiction being the only part of it that is at all consistent or intelligible. How vague and 
shallow were the grounds on which the whde scheme rested, may be judged from the 
fkct that while, by one party or section of its upholders, the Culdees of lona were claimed 
as models of presbyterianism, they were held up by another party, with equal confidence, 
as most exemplary episcopalians. It may be add^ also, as conclusive against the exist- 
ence of any authority for this fiible, that neither in Adamnan*8 Life of Columba, nor in 
any other of the numerous records of that saint, is the slightest mention made of Culdees, 
or of any religious body answering to their description; and that Bede,t who refers so 
frequently to the affairs of lona, and the proceedings of the Columbian monks, not only 
is silent as to the existence of Culdees at that period,^ but has ssid nothing whatever 
that can be interpreted as in the remotest degree implying their existence. 

As far aa certainty can be attained in the history of this community, which, like manv 
other such objects of research, owes its chief fame and interest to the obscurity still 
encircling it, the Culdees appear to have been one of those new religious orders or com- 
munities which a change of discipline, either general, or in particular churches, was from 
time to time the means of introducing; and it seems pretty certain that neither in Scot- 
land nor in Ireland did they make their appearance earlier than the ninth century. With 
respect to their functions, they were evidently secular clergy, attached to the cathedrals 
of diocesses, and performing the office of dean and chapter to the episcopate; and while 
in North Britain they in general superseded those communities of monks by which the 

* " The flrat author of it.*' tara Bishop Llovd, " H one that wai much xiTea to raeh thing*. John of Fordaa.** 
In tlw Scoticbronicon of this fabler i« to lie found the aource as well of the Forty Kinxa as of the pretended 
antiquity of the Culdees; and, in both fictions, be is followed by hi4 countryman. Buchanan, who refers Urn 
origin of tirts latter eon»munity to no less early a pnritid than tbe time of Dioc>ei*ian — i?«r. &0I. lib. iv. 

t Prom a misialcen notion that « 'olumba and his suocenors did not confider bishons n<*oessary for the 
ordaining of priests, the later Scotch writers, improving on the original fiction, converted all their Columbi«B 
Culdees into presbyter! a ns; while L^dwich. and others of his school, claim this imarinary sect with which 
they bare peopled tbe cells of Hy. as sound episcopalisns. To crown all. the venerable Dr. O'Connor, who 
allowed himself to be haunted too much by Drnidism in his antiquarian spi^eulations supposes the Culdees 
to have been the remains of that ancient priesthood, retaining still, in their Christian nrofhssion. some 
Testiies of paganism, and by the austerity of their live#, and occasional divplny of lalse miracles, deluding 
and daxzling the credulous multitude. His only foundation for this fancy appcara to have been a recoil in 
tbe Annals of the Four Masters, for the year 806 (the earliest mention. I believe, of Cnldeeism in our history ,) 
where it is said, that " a Culdee had arrived, in that year, A-om beyond the aea, and with dry feet though ho 
had not eome in any ship; and that, at the same time, there bad come down a written proclamation from 
heaven.** 

While such have been the inventions broached on this subject, it is right to add, that by two learned 
divines. Dr. Lloyd, the celebrated Bishop of St. Asaph, and. in our own times. Dr. Lanigan, tbe subject has been 
treated in a manner combinini^ at once sound learninc and common sense ;~both the protestant prelate and 
tbe Roman catholic priest having contributed successfully iheir Joint efforts to demolish tbe silly and disho- 
nest fictions that had been conjured up nut of this antiquarian topic. 

t In the whole history of the tricks of controversy, there can be found few mora coolly aodacions than that 
which the Rev. Dr. Ledwich has practised {Jtntiq, qfir§iand.^ In assuming the authority of Bede as ezpresaiy 
Moctioning bis own favourite hypothesis, respecting the identity of the Columbian monks and tbe Culdeea. 
BinMelf, as it appears, being satisfied of this identity, he makes' no scruple of applying to the latter body all 
that Bede has stated solely of the former. Accordingly, such passages as tbe following occur firaquently in 
bia argument ;-" Bede, thouf li closely attached to the see of Rome, yet with candour and truth confeasea tbe 
BWriUof the Culd««s:"-Bede. all the time, be it observed, having said nothing concerning CuldeM whatso- 
tISLL JnTiSff^^i'^' ".^^^S^^ulSf ■•' «f wnWcnoe imposes on others, may be seen by reference to tbo 

B article " C"ld^." m ReesaQrclopssdia^ where the writer. l5l. it is clear, from this fountain of truth, thna 
! 'SS'i'SJ^^n^h £:■ «: «'°»' -" f^J' ^rlttn have done Justice to the Culdees . . . . evan Dede. wnera- 
B aa ha was. though he bestows upon them great and Just commandation. eanntit avoid pasaing aoma cen- 
■nra upon Uiem. and seems to have regarded tbera aa aehismatica, in tbe worst wnse of tbaMJortf- 

J:^^^J^^irJis^ii''MT'ii;':z' ^** ««*»»»» brought th[."i!s;i;^u!fc.ida«inio 

ti^^^^SISF^^iJi^mi^^^r 2r'li5'?.*i"-SJ??*"***»" •^ »»>•"" Woi wlUing to ha Ml behind 
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ctthedrals had hitherto been served, in Ireland the nsual fidelity to old cufitoois prevailed, 
and the moDka were in but few inatancea diaplaced for the new Culdean chaptera.* 

There occara more than once in the records of thia century aoine mention of a law 
relating to ^ccleaiaatical property, which, as much importance appeara to have been 
Attach^ to it, requires aome paasing notice. It would appear that the revenue ariainif 
from those dues, which had ever since the time of St. Patrick been paid to the church of 
Armagh, was, amidst the convulsiona of this period, interrupted or withheld; and, in the 
year ^24, we find the authority of the warlike Feidhlim, King of Monster, interpioaed in 
aid of Artrigius, Archbishop of Armasrh, for the collection of this tax.f A law bad been 
cstabliahed, indeed, about the year 731, by the King of all Ireland and the King of Mon- 
ster in concert, to regulate the payment of the revenue of the pramatial 8ee;| and it ia 
manifestly this regulation we read of, in the annala of the ninth century, aa enforced 
«nder the name of '* the Law of St Patrick.** 

Among thoae biahopa who held the ace of Armagh daring thia centurjr, there occora 
one named Cathaaach, who is styled Prince of Armagh; — a diatinction traced by 
aome writers to a practice which prevailed in the early agea, of calling bishops the 
Princea of the People, or of the Church.( But there appears no reaaon why, upon thia 
flupposition, the title should not have been extended as well to every other bishop of the 
«ee. It seems, therefore, probable, that those so designated were really chieftains, as 
well aa biahops, of Armagh; and that to the ehcroachnienta of these powerful dynaata, 
who, aa lorda of the aoil, claimed a temporal right over the aee,|| is to be ascribed the irre- 
verent anomaly which, at a later period wo ahall have to record, of no leaa than eight 
laymen oaurping in turn the primacy, and aeating theroaelvea intruaively in the hallowed 
chair of St Patrick. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Aeeounta of the Danish Transactions in Ireland, meager and obsonre.— Confiision of Dates 
and Names. — Ragner Lodbrog.— Traditions ooneerning hiro.^Reigo of the Monarch Niell 
Olandabh. — His sacoessor, Donogh. — Heroic character of the Roydamna, Murkertach.*- 
His victories over the Danes. — Exploits of Callachan, King of CasheL— -AUianoes between 
the Northmen and the Irish. — Their confederacy at the Great Battle of Bronanborh.— 
Norse account of that Battle. — Irish mode of Fighting. — ^Triumphal progress of the Roy- 
damna through the kingdom.— Takes Callachan of Cashel prisoner.— -£^th of the Roy- 
damna. 

Thb extent and importance of the possessions of the f{orthroen in Ireland, and the 
footing maintained by them, with few interruptions for so many centuries, in all the 
strongest maritime cities of the island, givea them a claim on the notice of a hiatorian of 
this country, which has but aeldom been sufficiently regarded. One of the chief reasons 
of this neglect is to be found in the obscurity which mvoTves the affiiira of theae foreigners, 
more especially at the early period of their settlement, when the meager kaowlodge of 
their transactions, gleaned from our annals, ia confined to a liat of their acta of outrage 
on the different monasteries and their holy iumatea;— acta of more deep and immediate 
interest to the monkish writers of such records, than were any of those general evcnis 
and movements by which posterity was to be aflfectod. 

* Lanifan, KuUtHoiU Hut. chap. 31. Llovd On Church Ow€mm$nt, eliap, 7. C1itlmer*i CaltdmUa, bsok 
lit. ebap. 8. Usber, BuU*. Priwtord, p. 037, «c. 

IV. Maf . ad ann. 899. 894. 

Harrii, on Wara*i BUhapg at Artrigina. 

*' 8t. Hilary, in bis Coronnoury on St Matthsw^S Gospel, sipnssly calls biahops Priodpss Popali, tbe 
Prlneet of the Peopte; and St. Aufuitia, in his Connnsntary on tm Fdrty.fourth Psalm, tails as that It frsw 
Into use in the earlv affei. to call all btsbopt Beelraie Priaclpes. Bat that tbe Arebbitbopsof Armsgb sboald 
be called so, might be owing to another reason, vis. because they sat in the principal aBetropolle, and were 
constituted over tbe rest of tbe clergy of the whole kingdom ; as tbe supreme nioderatois of the Jewish ehtifch 
wsra called Principes Ssosrdotnm.**— Bsrrie on Ware, BisVpSt ^ Csteiodb. 



I ** This fkroily was most probably that of ths dynasts of ths district of Armsffh, wboss anesstor Dslre had 

Catsd to 8t. Patrick ths jroaad oa which ths chareh and other religious baildiop, 4e., of that eity, bad 
n srected."— Lssl/«ii, E/tcUa. BUL c. »ll. f 13. 
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While thus our own toareet of iofbrmation let in to little light upon that period, the 
records of the Scandinavians themselves leave it no less involved and dark. The first 
adventurers from the shores of the Baltic to the British Isles, were all obscure and name- 
leas sea-rovers; men who, horn in the dawn of their country's history, have furnished 
materials only for legend and song. It was, indeed, out of the real achievements per- 
formed by these first adventurers during the eighth and ninth centuries,* that srose the 
ianciful tales of Icelandic chroniclers respecting the sea-king, Ragner Lodbrok, and hie 
miraculous coat of mail, his fairy wife, who had been found cradled in a golden harp on 
tho sea-shore,t and his numerous sons sweeping the waters with their fleet of 2000 saiL 
Towards the close, however, of this century, when the subminion of all the Northmen 
in Ireland to one common king of their own race, reigning in Dublin, had, if not concen- 
trated, afibrded a rallying point for their scattered force, the operations and policv of their 
chiefs become more distmctiv traceable. Instead of a confused horde of invaders, they 
begin to assume the shape of a regular community ; and their kings, reigning in due suc- 
cession, and forming alliances and intermarriages, stand forth to Uie eye as anthentic and 
responsible personages of histonr* 

The chieflain, Ivar, known by his enterprises against North Britain, in conjunction 
with his brother Anlaf, is, in the record of his death preserved by the annalists of Ulster 
fA. D. 872.) described as king of all the Northmen of Ireland and of Britain. In oon- 
iormity with this statement, we find the same Ivar represented by English historisns as 
at that period wielding the sceptre of Northumberland, and assisting Ingwar and Ubbo, 
two of the sons of the hero Ragnar, in their enterprises sgainst the Anglo-Saxons. But 
there is mixed up with most of these accounts of the warfare of the Danes in Northuoi- 
bria, too much of the fabulous matter of the Sagas to entitle them to be received as his- 
tory; and the union of the crowns of Northumbria and Dublin on the head of one Danish 
chief, wears all the appearance of being but an anticipation of what really, as we shall 
find, took place some years later. One chief cause of the frequent confusion, as well of 
periods as of persons, which occurs in the sccounts of the transactions of the Dsnes in 
the British Isles, arises from the circumstance of so many of their distinguished chief- 
tains having been called by the same names; the two most popular and frequent of these 
fiivuurite names having been Ivar and Anlaf | 
In the second yesr of the tenth century the expulsion of the Danes from Dublin, by 
the people of Leinster,} interrupted for a short time their possession of that seat 

g^' of power. But, by means of the resources they could command from England, 
' from tlie Orkneys, and the other isles, they were soon enabled to regain all their 
former dominion. In the course of but a few years we find Godfred, the grandson of 
Ivar, taking possession of Dublin ;|| and, shortly after, ranging with his fleet the southern 
coast of Ireland, and receiving hostages, in token of submission, from the native princes 
of that quarter. 

The monarch who filled the throne of Ireland at the commencement of this century 
was, as we have already seen, Flan Siona, the second husbandlT of the Princess Malma- 
ria, Keneth Mac Alpine's daughter; and this lady, through the progeny of her double 
marriage, wos the means of uniting the three most powerful branches of the Hy-Niells. 
ScsrceTy had Flan been seated upon the throne, when he availed himself of the sid of 
Danish mercenaries to attack and wantonly lay waste the province of Munster. After a 

A. D ^^^^ t'eign of thirty-seven years, this monarch was succeeded in the throne by 

g^j Niell Glundubh,'*^ a prince who moy be regarded as the common father of the 

family of 0*Niell, so long celebrated in our annals; and his short reign, which 

was, for a wonder, unsullied by the disgrace of alliance with the foreigner, was terml- 



* ** Some of tlM apparent ineongruitieaof the Bafaa may be diminished by the loppoaitioB, that the exploits 
thufl oommemorated are traditionary Hccounta of the conqtieutt really effected by the Anfle* on tlw eapiern 
coaat, and in Northumbria, exaggerated and confuted by the fltncy or Invention of the Scalda.**— P«(fr«M. 
EngUMk Cammanweallk, e. J8. 

t Hi* wife, Aclang. The tradition of this dble wai aa followi:— " Etenlm tractui illiufl ineolc coniUnter 
renrunt, aeque A roajoribus auii acceplne perhlbent, inventam apud ae in exiguo quodau ainu angulovt 
Baria eitharaui auream, cujua cavitaii incluM fuerit parvula yirgo.**— Series Rew. />•». I. iv. c 4. 

X The varioua modee also of apelling the name Anlaf, add not a little to the confupioa. That. In the Iriah 
aonala, it anumea the ▼arloua forma of Amiain, Amialph. AmMaitb, Olave. Ae. In aome of the Sagaa it la 
OUfr; and, by the Engllah chrohlelera. it ia madt Aulaf, Anlaf, Anlavna, Aaalaph, and Oolat SMTiirMr. 

IAnnal. Ult ad an. 901 (902.) and Anaal. loiaflill. ad an. 908. 
Annal. Initfkll. 907. 
Her Ant baaband waa DomnaM Mae Aod. Prince of Alichia, in Ineaoiren. 
•« f.r of the Black Knee. 
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nated» U^thcr with his life, in a sangainary battle against the Danes. Afler the death 
of Niell,'^ the sceptre passed, according to the order of alternate succession, into 
the hands of Donogh, a prince of the other branch of the Hy-Niell family ; and ^' 
Murkertach, the son of the late monarcbi became the Roydamna, or heir apparent, 
of his successor. 

During the dark and troubled transactions of this reign, which lasted for the space of 
five-and twenty years, the two personages who stand forth the roost prominently in oar 
annals are the Roydamna, Murkertach, and the famous Callachan, King of Cashel ; princes 
who, opposed to each other in character and in policy, may be aptly referred to aa afford- 
ing, in their respective careers, a &ir sample as well of the vices as the virtues by which 
the chieftains of that turbulent period were characterized. The first great achievement 
of the Roydamna was a signal victory over the Danes, or Pirates of the ijskes,! in Ulster; 
on which occasion eighty of the Danish chieftains were slaughtered, and among them, 
Albdan, the son of Godfred, King of Dublin. The feeble remains of the defeated 
army, driven to a place called the Ford of the Picts,^ were there surrounded, and ^e%a 
on the point, it is added, of perishing by famine, when Godfred himself hastened 
from Dublin to their relief.} 

Again, in a few years alter, when a force of the Northmen, gaining possession 
of hach Erne, laid waste and desolated the whole province of Ulster, *' as fiir as ^^* 
Mount fictha to the west, and Mucnamha to the soutli,**|| the gallant Roydamna, 
coming suddenly upon them, defeated and dispersed their whole force, carrying off with 
him, as trophies of his victory, 200 heads of the slain.lT With similar success, io . ,. 
the year 036, notwithstanding some recent differences between the monarch and qaa' 
himself, — such as the Roydainna's position in relation to the throne rendered fre- 
quent, and, indeed, inevitable, — Murkertach, forgetting all other considerations in that 
of the public weal, joined the forces under his command, as Prince of Aileach, with thoae 
of the monarch; and, attacking the Northmen in their head-quarters, carried devastation 
through all their possessions round Dublin, from the city itself aa we are told by the 
chroniclers, to the Ford of Trustan.** 

While thus this gallant, and, as far as we can now judge, patriotic and honest prinee, 
was directing all the vigorous means within his power to the one great object of crash- 
ing the common foe, the career of his rival, the much more celebrated Callachan, pre*, 
sents a specimen of Irish character the very reverse of this description, end such aa, 
unfortunately, has seldom been wanting in the country, from the days of Agricola to the 
present Fighting almost constantly on the side of the Northmen, Callachan imitated 
also those spoilers of his country in their worst excesses of devastation ; and, in one 
instance, when the venerable monastery of Clonmacnois had been cruelly pillaged and 
sacked by them, it was again visited with similar horrors in the same year by the King 
of Cashel.ff With a like disregard both of his country and her religion, Callachan, 
assisted by the Danes of Waterford, made an irruption into the district of Meath, and 
sacrilegiously plundering the abbey of Clonenagh, and the ancient church of Ciliachie, 
carried off from those retreats two holy abbots as prisoners.|| 

* One of the moft memorable events of the reifn of Niell Glundubb. was bit revival U, d. 015.) of the 
ancient Taltine Games, or •porta, which bad of late years, owing to the incursions of the Danes, bMO very 
much discontinued. In recording a suspension of these games in the year 873. the Ulster Annala add that It 
was an event which had never before from early times occurred. These ancient sports, though little more, it 
is evident, that an annual fair, have been brought by some over leatous antiquarians into Juzta*posilioo 
with the Olympic Games. " Hi enim ludi (says Dr. O'Connor) non minor! fkt)qaentia nee minor! Druidum 
sole^nitate in Hibernia eelebrabantur qnam Ludi Olympic! in Peloponoeso." For the use made of ' 



games by tlie aneieni Irifh in regulating the length of their year, see chap. iv. p. 50. of this VITorlc. 

t So called by the annalivu a ce Annal. Inisnll ad an. 9S7, where the death of Sitric 0*lmar, King of tin 
Black Pirates and the White Pirates, is recorded. The Northmen did not, any mors than the ancient Oreaka, 
Ibal degraded by the appellation of Pirates. In the Odyssey, Nestor inquires of tbe strangers whom Im iMd 
been feasting, whether they were merchanta or pirates. 

I ** Ath Uruithne."— We have here an instance of that want of precision and deflnitanesa which Pinkertoa 
and others complain of in the Celtic language. The word Cruithna means indiflbrontly either Picts or Har- 
pers; and, accurdinffly. l>r. O'Connor, who. in his version of the Pour Masters, calls the aoene of thia IMit 
** l^M Ford of the Picts," in translating tlw record of tiM smma battle, in the annals of Ulster, maltas it ** Tlia 
Ford of the Harpers ** 

iiv. Mag. ad ann. 9S4. Annal Ult. 9S5. Mnt Com. 080. 
iv Mat . ac an. 931. ** Co sliabh Betha alar 7 eo Maenamba fb dheaa.** I am at a lose to diacovar what 
places in Ulster are designated by these names. 

V This custom of cutting offthe heads of Allien anemias, which prevailed originally in ^ypt, coDtinuad to 
be practised in Ireland so late aa the rsign of Henry 11.; and Dr. Meyricic Unqiuiry imu jtutiemt Armsur,) 
amusingly relers to this costimi of tiie Irish, as leu ling "probability to their Asiatic origin, so earnestly eoa> 
tandwHor by Oaneral Vallaneey.** 

•• tv. Mag. ad an. 038. 

ft IV. Mag. ad an. 034. (ere com. 036 ) 

il IV. Mag. ad ann. 939. 
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To tehievements like these the whole public life of this bold tod tmprincipled chief 
was devoted ; nor is there on record more than one singie instance in which he ia 
gl|?' stated to have foaght on the aide of hia country, or rather against her dcspoilers; — 
^^' a defeat of the Danes in the Deines coantry, with the slaaghter of 2000 of their 
troops, being found attributed to him in the Annals of Inisftllen.* There is little doubt, 
however, that this aingle redeeming record is erroneoos, tod that the people of 
^1* the Desies themselves were in reality the victima of his triomph.f 
^^ Notwithstanding their feelinga and habits of mutual hostility, alliances were 
frequently formed between the Northmen and the natives, and ooalitioos were now be- 
coming almost aa common among them aa conflicts. Thus a dynast of the house of NieH, 
named Conang, gained a victory about this time, in concert with the Danea, over the 
Ulidlana, a people of the present county of Down ; in consequence of which, the king of 
that district, Matudan, called in also the aid of the Northmen, and, in hia turn, carried 
into the plaina of the north the horrors of fire and aword. 
But, among the instances of such confederacy, during this centuiy, by far the most 
memorable waa that exhibited at the battle of Brunanburh, in Northumbria; when 
^3 the brave Anlaf, King of Dublin, and likewise of Northumbria, joining in the 
^^' powerful league then formed against the Anglo-Saxon king, Athelstan, led an 
immenae army of Northmen and Irish to the encounter,^ having entered the Humber, it 
is said, with a fleet of 615 Rail.{ At the head of the forces collected for this formidable 
invasion was Constantine, Eang of Albany, whose daughter Anlaf bad married ; and the 
battle which decided the fate of their enterprise, and which has been described in detail 
both by Danish and Anglo-Saxon chroniclen^ waa conaidered, for length of duration and 
amount of slaughter, to be without parallel in EInglish historr.H After a contest main- 
tained with alternate success from dawn until sunset, victory declaied at len^ in fiivour 
of the fortunate Athelstan, who from thenceforth reigned, without a competitor, the first 
acknowledged English king. A retreat to their ahipping, which they were able to eflRsct 
with the wreck of their army, was all that remained to the vanouisbed Constantine and 
hia son-in-law; and Anlaf, dislodged by this signal disaster trom his Northumbrian 
throne, returned defeated, but, as will be seen, not subdued, to Ireland. 

In the Saga of ESgil, which contains the Norse account of tbia great battle — detailed 
with a minuteness rather euapicious — we find some particulars respecting the Irish troops 
engaged in the action, which, as characteristic of that people, are worthy of some notice. 
One of the Vikingrs, or northern sea-kings, who held a command on the side of Athel- 
stan, is represented, in disposing his forces for action, to have appointed a particular 
battalion to engage the Scots or Irish, who, it is added, never fought in any regular 
order; but keeping constantly in motion, from one part of the field to the other, did often 
much damage to those whom they found off their guard; but, on being oppoaed, with the 
aame alertness again retreated. IT We have here an exact picture of the mode of fight- 
ing practised by the KeruB, or light-armed infantry of the Irish, whose remarkable activity 
in returning constantly to the attack, together with their dexterous use of the missile 
weapons, rendered them a force, as even Giraldus acknowledges, not a little formida- 
ble.** 

« Iniiflill. ad ann. 041. 

t The Four Masters, who, in matters relating to Munster, are in leneral fkr mora tmttwortbj than the 
Annals of Inisfkllen. state that in the courM of the same year (941.) two saeeeesiva battles were fbuaht be- 
tween Callachan and the people of the Desies. in the first of which ilie latter were defeated, with the slauah- 
ter of two thousand of their troops, but in the second, being assisted by the people of Osiory, Uiey gaiiiaa a 
complete victory over him. 

I The departure of the Danes from Dublin on this expedition "into Saxony,** is reeorded by the Four 
Masters, ad an. 035. (ene com. 937.) 

$ Turner. Hist, of Anglo-Saxons (book vi. chap 8.J who gives as his authoriiiea, the Chronicle of Mailroa. 
Simeon of Durham, and Hoveden. 

I Unde usque ad prcsens bellum prenominatnr magnum —EthtbiMrdi Bittoria, ** The bloodiest fight, aaj 
anthnrs, that ever this island saw.**— Milton, HUtorf qf Britain. 

IT Thus in Johnttone*s version. {^Jintiq SeawdcCett^) " Scot! enim solent mobilea ease in acle; hne illue 
discamini, diverti»que partibus inenrsantes, incauiis nepe damnum aflR*runt; si autem obslstitnr illisfugaeea 
exlstunt.*' Oiraldus has described, in pretty much the same terms, the peculiar manosuvres of the Kerns: 
**aiiaienus et lapidum (quorum irtibus graves et armatns cominus appetere solent. et i*demnt§ agiUtatiM 
f^V^«, <';«*H# auidere vicious et ahteedert,) « diverso eminus sagitlis injuria propalaetar.**— Ifitem. JE^iV' 
lib. ii. c. 36 

♦• In prorosting to follow the northern account of this battle, Mr. Tamer has, I must say. dealt ratber 
oofbirly as well by the meaning of his authority, as by ttie character of the Irish soldiery. The troops of 
this nation engaged on that occasion he represents as an " irregular ** and ** disorderly ** ft>ree, ** who always 
flew from point to point, no where steady, yet often injuring the unguarded.** Bat assaredly tlw aeooiiat 
given of the mode of fighting of the Irish Kerns, both in Egil*s Baga, and the passaaa of Giraidaa jnit cited, 
conveys a totally different notion of that light, agile, and constantly haraaslailbita. In tbt part of hia 
description, too. where professedly following the Baga. Mr. Turner speaks of the battalia of TboRHtaa 



aiitina of the M»9rd»rN Irish." there is not. in the original as renderid by Johnatoat. tbt riliklMt grovads 
fbr this disparaging epithet. ' t — • • 
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Jo the Anglo-Saxon poem, commemorative of the battle of Brananborh, there occur 
some verses which have been, rather too sanguinely, interpreted as containing a eulogium 
upon the character of the Irish people; whereas, so hopelessly vague and obscure are 
the structure and language of these verses, that they leave full scope for every possible 
variety of conjecture as to their meaning; and the opinion given of them long since by 
the poet Milton,* ought to have deterred all such rash attempts to sound their Sithomlese 
obscurity. As the supposed eulogy, however, upon the Irish, which has been conjured 
up out of them, is at least not undeserved, the passage, as rendered according to this 
view, may here be cited. Afler stating that Constantino lefl his own son on the field of 
battle, the poet is made to say that ** neither was there aoght for the yeUow-haired race^ 
the bold in battle, and the anciejit in genitis, to glory in ; nor had Olaf, and the remains 

of the army, any reason to boast The sad remainder, in the resounding see, 

passed over the depths of the waves to Dub1i^.**t 

In about seven years after his defeat on the fiold of Brunanburh, the gallant An1a( 
finding the course for his daring ambition again thrown open by the death of Athelstan, 
renewed his pretensions to the Northumbrian throne; and, having been invited over 
from Ireland with that view, was appointed by the people of Northumbria their sove* 
reign. Amon? the numerous errors occasioned by so many Danish princes bearing the 
name of Anlaf; may be reckoned the opinion entertained by some writers, that the brave 
competitor of Athelstan and of Edmund, just mentioned, was the same Anlaf whose 
name is found on an ancient Irish coin accompanied by a figure of the croes, denoting 
that tlie kinfif, by whose orders this coin had been struck, was a Christian.| For this 
supposition, however, there appears not to be any foundation; as it was not till near 
seven years afler the death of Anlaf of Brunanburh that the Danes of Dublin, to use the 
language of our annals, ** received the faith of Christ and were baptized." The coin in 
question, therefore, must have belonged to the reign of a later prince of the same name. 

It was about the year 948 that the conversion of the Danes of Dublin to the Christian 
faith is, in general, supposed to have taken place.} The Northmen of that city were, it 
is supposed, the first of their nation in Ireland who, in any great numbers, embraced the 
doctrines of the Gospel ; but so little change did this conversion work in their general 
character, II that, were there not an express record of the fact, it would not be easy fbr a 
reader of their history to discover that they were not still immersed in all the darkneae 
of heathenism. One early proof of religious zeal they indeed afforded, if it be trae, aa 
some historians state, that the celebrated abbey of St Mary was founded by them in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin this very year. IT 

Prosperous as appeared to be, in many respects, the affairs of the Irish Danes at this 
crisis, and vast as was the command of resources which their possession of all the chief 
seaports gave them, it is clear that the tenure of their power, however great its extent, 
was never for a single day certain or undisturbed. The indefatigable activity and 
bravery of the Irish people lefl not a moment of repose or security to their invaders; 
and though but too oflen, at the call of cupidity or revenge, the ever ready sword waa 
drawn on the side of the foreigners, — though there were even found, as in the case of 
the Leinster men, large bodies of the natives almost habitually traitors, it is evident that 
the great mass of the population never ceased to resist, that they were strong in revenge 



* " To deicribe which (battle) the Saxon annaliit (who ig wont to be sober and raccinct) whether the 
or another writer, now labourinf under the weight of his argument, and overcharged, runs on a eiidden Into 
■iich extravagant fanciea and metaphors as bear him quite beside the seope of beinf understood.** — Milton, 
Hittory qf Britain. 

t The reader needs but to turn to the diftrent versions of this passage by Giheon, Tnirram, Turner, and 
Price, to perceive how utterly hopeless is the attempt to arrive at its real meaning; and of how little worth 
is the compliment to the Irish that has been extorted from it. He will And that the ** yellow-haired youth,** 
or " natitin," which figures so poetically in the version of three of these interpreters, is, io that of the fourth, 
translbrmed into a " grixzly-headed old deceiver." 

]f the Celtic tongue, as above intimated, be open to the charge of vagtieneis and want of precision, what ia 
to be said of this (specimen of the Gothic? 

I For an account of this silver coin, see Ware's .tfaiifniticff, ch. xxxii.. and Simon's E^af en Iri§k CWat. 
The whole subject of the coins supposed to have been struck In Ireland about this p(>riod. is beset with diffl* 
cully and obscurity ; but. in the writers Just quoted, in Bishop Nicholson's Hittorieal lAhrnry^ ch. viii.. and 
in Kedar's ** Nummoriim in Hibernia Cusoruro. he.',** a work compiled chiefly flrom the foregoing, the reader 
will find all that is known and conjectured on the subject. See also a note by Dr. O'Connor, on the Ulster 
Annals, ad an. 037. and Dr. Lanigan. ch. xxit, note 13d. 

§ Ware. JIntiq chap. xxiv. ad ann. 948. 

j The insincerity of the conversion of the Danes of England is thus strongly represented by the author of 
the History of the Descent of the Normans: — *' PhiHeurs prireni, moyennnut queloues oonorssions de terre. 
I« titre et I'emploi de ddfenseurs perp6tuels des ^glises qu' eux ni6mes avoient bruises; d'au ires rev^tirant 
rhabit de pr^tres. et oonservoient sous eet habit le fouge et la duret^ d'&me des biigands de mer." 

tr Ware, in lot. cUml Lanigan. ebap. xzii. { IS. Archdall, MnttU, JHbtn. at DnUin. See for tbt 
churches dedicated by them to their own nints, Bl. Olavt , St. Michan, Itc., Mr. W. M Maaon'a UUt^rf ^St. 
P9trick'g CathtdnL 
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and hatred against their oppreMors, and wanted bat one combined and figorona eflbrt to 
rid themselves of the yoke. 

To go through all the monotonous details of battles and scenes of pillage which form 
the staple of the Irish records for this century, would be to render these psges like a 
confused and deathful dream. All those monasteries and religious establishments, which 
have already been enumerated, as furnishing victims for the Northmen's rage, were 
again and again visited, during this period, by the still refreshed spirit of cruelty and 
rapine. The venerable church of Columba, at Kells, the cells of the religious upon the 
islets of Lough Ree, the sacred edifices of Armagh,* the school of Clonard, renowned for 
its learning through Europe, and the ancient abt^v of Down, the hallowed resting-place 
of the remains of Sl Patrick,— all these memorable and holy stroctores were,atdi^rent 
times, during this century, and in various forms of violatioo, profaned and laid desolatcf 
Therich shrmes of Kildare, so frequently before an object of tbeir cupidity, were broken 
and plundered by these spoilers on the very day sacred to the virgin saint. Even afler 
the Danes themselves had professed to embrace Christianity, they did not the leas dese- 
crate and destroy its venerable temples; and, in an attack made by them upon Slane, 
in the year 950, when they set fire to the church of that ancient place, a number of per- 
sons who were at the time assembled in the belfry, among whom was Probus, the histo* 
rian of St. Patrick, perished miserably in the flames. 

It has been observed of the Danes of England, that had they, at the commencement of 
this century, united the whole of their force under one supreme head, they would have 
been probably more than a match for the whole power of Edward ; and doubtless the 
same impolitic system of dividing their strength among a number of equal and indepen- 
dent chieflains, which so long delayed their complete conquest of England, was the cause 
likewise of their ultimate failure in Ireland. For, minute as was in this latter country 
the subdivision of sovereignty, a yet more multiple form of royally was adopted by the 
nations of the north; where, in the times preceding the eighth century, there existed in 
Norway itself no less than twelve kingdoms; and the small territory around Upsal was 
ander the rule of nineteen diflferent kings.^ 

This enfeebling partition of the kingly power continued to be the system adopted by 
the Northmen in Ireland ; and the weakening eflTects of such a policy were the more 
felt, from the detached districts they severally occupied, which rendered it still more 
difficult for them to act with speed and decision in concert While in England, too, the 
original affinity between their language,^ and that of the Saxons afR}rded to the inyadera 
such means of intercourse as greatly facilitated their progress and settlement in the 
country, the Danes in Ireland were, on the contrary, encountered by a language wholly 
and essentially diflferent from their own, and forming in itself a complete wall of separa- 
tion between them and the great mass of the natives. When such and so serious were 
the disadvantages under which they laboured, and boldly, constantly as every step of 
their way was contested, it is evident that nothing but a want of unity among the Irish 
themselves, from the divided nature of their government, the feuds and jealousies among 
the people, and, too oflen, the treachery of their princes, could have delayed so long the 
utter expulsion of the foreign intruder from out the land. 

What the Irish wanted at this crisis was evidently the ascendancy of some one potent 
spirit, who, whether for his own aggrandizement, or from some more lofly motives, 
would devote ardently the entire energies of his mind to the task of arousing and uniting 
his fellow-countrymen, so as, by one grand and simultaneous effort, to rid the whole 
island of the pestilent presence of the foreigner. 

It was hardly possible that two such ascendant and stirring spirits as the ro^damna 
and the King of Cashel. should continue to move through the same sphere of action, and 
generally in adverse directions, without coming at last into collioion ; and the triumpliant 
ease with which, in the encounter that ensued between them, Murkertach mastered bis 
antagonist, presents one of thoso instances of what is called poetical justice, which occur 

• Jn W1. whftn G«»dfre<f, Kins of the Diinei of Dnblin. atUcked and plundered Arm«rh, he if paM to hava 
»MrM the Chuirheg. ihn Colidei, or Culdees (who were the oiBciaUng cleny of the cathedral J and the sick. 

t w^ our Annals. Msn'm. 

J •* Th*? Herverar Safa mention* thnt. at one period, there were twelve kinsdom* in Norway."— TVimir, 
Hist. Anglo Sax., book lii. c 1. •• In Upeal. nineteen oftheae petty kingdoms are enumerated.**— /MA ; 

f l..iDf ua l>anorum Angltcanc Inqueic vicina nu— Script. Rtr. D»nie ** The lananasee (of the Danea ani 
ftaxoaa,) nncinally kindrnt. were nielted Into each other; their ancmnora were of the aaina rac«.«ad alflil 
have been nfifhboura In their orixinal aeata ** -JMBcMatotA. m»t. ^ Englmnd, e. ii. Cab Cto. 

AoonrdIng to a late learned work, however, (Ra»k*a Anglo-Saxon Grammar.) tar which a naw llgM appeara 
to have been thrown upon thia aubject, Uie Ang lo«axon deriatet conaiderablv Umn the Danith aai other 
Seantfiaavian dialocu.— Bee Prtfaet. 
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but too rarely in real history. After a successful course of warfare in different parts of 
the kingdom, the particulars of which it is unnecessary to dwell upon, the Roy- 
damna proceeded at the head of his troops, and attended by a select band of 1200 Iw^' 
warriors* from his own principality, to gather the fruits of his late successes, in ^^* 
the shape of tribute and princely hoetsges from the conquered. The Danes of Dublin, 
in acknowledgment of submission, surrendered to him their prince, Sitric ; while, from 
the Lagenians, he not only enforced tribute, but carried away with him as hostage their 
king, Lorcar. But it was in Munster that the proudest trophy of this triumphal progressf 
awaited him. Entering boldly into the very territories of his rival, CalJachan, he re* 
quired of the Momonians, no less as a pledge of future fealty than, as an atonement for 
past transgressions, that they should deliver up their king unconditionally into his hands. 
This humiliating demand was, afler some hesitation and parley, complicNl with; and the 
fierce Callachan, led in bondage from his own dominions, was sent soon afler by the 
triumphant Roydamna, with all his other captives and hostages, to the monarch.^ How 
long his state of captivity lasted does not very clearly appear; but there occurs once 
only, afler this date, any particular mention of him; and then, faithful to his old habits 
of intestine warfare, he is found gaining a sanguinary victory at Maighduine, or the 
Field of the Fortress, over Kennedy, the father of the celebrated Brian Boru.} 

Murkertach survived but a short time his proud and triumphal circuit through- 
out the island, and died,|| as he had for the greater part of his manhood lived, in iF' 
fierce conflict with the Danes; leaving, as a poet of that day strongly expresses it, 
all his countrymen orphans.! In the record of his death we find him described as " a 
warrior of the Saffron hue,** and the hero of Western Europe."tt 

It is a fact both curious and instructive, as showing of what materials the idols of the 
multitude are most frequently fashioned, that while such, as we learn from authentic 
records, were the respective careers of these two warlike contemporaries, the fame of 
Callachan, as transmitted by tradition, has far outrun that of his patriotic rival ; and that 
even some modern Irish historians, by whom Murkertach is barely mentioned, have 
devoted whole pages to the narration of a wild and imaginary adventure related of the 
King of Cashel4| For this flimsy tale of romance there exist no grounds whatever in 
our annals ; and the whole fable was probably the invention of some of those poet-histo* 
rians, or scanachies, of the Eugenian princes, who sought to do honour to their royal 
masters by embalming in fiction the memory of a chieflain of their race. The very 
selection, however, of Callaohan's name, as a theme for fiible, shows that already he stood 
high in popular fame, having been handed down by tradition as the favourite champion 
of a period when valour was the virtue most in request; and when it mattered little to 
the fame of the hero whether he fought on the wrong side or the right, so he but fought 
boldly and successfully, and with the due heroic disregard to life, as well his own as that 
of others. 

Afler a reign comprising in its duration nearly a quarter of a century, this year saw 
another of those shadows of royalty, which occupied in succession the throne of 
Tara, pass undistinguished into oblivion. This monarch's name, it may be re- g^/ 
roembered, was Donough ; and the annalist, in recording his death, cites a dis- ^^ 
tich inscribed by a poet of the day to his memory, in which the general condition of the 

* IV. Mag. ad an. 939. 

t There ti ttill extant a poAm on tbii circuit of Morkeruch. said to have been written bjr a eontemporanr 
and friend of that prince. Coibmacan Eifeas, tlie chief poet of Ulster. The monarch, gratified, we are told, 
by Murkeruch't loyalty, in delivering to nim all the hoetagve. returned them again into hit hands, oonaldar- 
ing him their fittect guardian. » To cnmroemorate this event, and thr mighty deeds of his prince. Curbma- 
can wrote his poem of S56 verses, beginning *Oh Mulrteartach, eon of worthy Niall. who hast reoeivad 
hostages fVoro Palia's Isle.* '*— Trans. Ibvrmp'CtU. SteUif. Mr. 0*B«ill/ adds, that ** a copy of this poem is in 
the 0*Clery*h Book of Conquesu, and in the pedigree of tha onee roy%l family of O'Niall, which is in the hands 
of the assistant secrrtary of the society.** 
Annal. Inisfkll. ad an. 941. 

IV. Mag. ad an. 949. Annal. Ult. 943. (rne com. 944) 
IV. Mag. ad an. 941. Annal. Ult. ad an. 94S (ere com. 943.) 

IT Verses quoted by the Four Masters, in loc. 

•• The use of this colour in their garments continued to be a favonrite fkshion with the Irish down to lo 
late a period as the time of Henry VIII.. when it was. like all oth^r things Irish, rendered punishable by law; 
and there is a statute of that reign, forbidding any one to " us^ or wear any shirt, smocke, kercbor. bendol, 
neckerchour, mocket. or linnen cappe. coloured or dyed with saffron." Bee, for some amusing remarks upon 
this statute, Ledwich's Antiquities " Of the ancient Irish Dress." Campion, who wrote bla account of Ira- 
land in the sixteenth century, says, " They have now lefl their saffron, and learne to wash tbeir shirtt flmr 
or tlve times in a yeare." 

tt ** The Hector of Western Europe," as it is in the original of both the annalists above cited,— £efsir tor- 
toir Eorpa. According to Dr. 0*Coonor, however. Ectoir is a verv ancient Irish word, signifying k»r§. and 
compounded, as he rather too fkncifully au pp oa e s. of £acA<, an achievement, and (Mr, goklcn. or apwndid. 

1 J On this (krrago of Action Keating baa bestowad no Icaa than ten or eleven of his fblio psiat, wUto Dr. 
Warner has filled fourteen of hia quarto pagea with a verbose dilution of the nme trash. 

24 
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couDtnr 18 thus lamentably, and, we must believe, truly depleted. ** Without law to 
guide her, with rulers treacherous, false, and factious, the realm of Erin bath sunk into 
darkness.*^ 

Donough was succeeded in the supreme throne by a ps'inee named CoBgelach^ who^ 
but a few months before his accession, had acquired consideraUe renowD by a gallant 
attack on the city of Dublin, in which, being aided by the rare alKance of the people of 
Leinster, he reduced that city to a state of ruin and desolation, on which some of the 
annalists are not unpleased to dwell,f describing the burning of its ships and ramparts, 
the flower of its warriors laid in the dust, and the blooming youths and venerable matrons 
all led away in chains. The repeated attacks, indeed, made by the natives upon Dublin, 
who was again retaken from them as often as they possesMd themselves or it, showed 
with what obstinacy the work of warfare was carried on, and by bow little else the atte»- 
tkm of either party could have been occupied. In the eoorse of the very next year, 
Blacar, the Danish king, returning with fresh supplies of force, retook the city. The 
same alternations of success and reverse were exhibited some few years afier, when 
Godfred, the son of Sitric, having been forced, with the loss, enormons for those times, of 
no less than 6000 men, to surrender and fly from Dublin, was enabled in like manner, 
in the course of the following year, to recover his dominions.| 



CHAPTER XX. 



Early Life of Brian Born.— Hib first Battles under his Brother Mahon. — Defeat. — Victory at 
Bulcboid.— Murder of Mahon. — Accession of Brian to the Throne of Monster. — Attacks 
and Defeats the Murderers of his Brother. — Death of the Monarch Congelach. — Domnal, 
liis Successor. — Charter of the English King, Edgar, a Forgery d— Power of the Kingdom 
of Monster. — Increased considerably under Brian. — Accession of the Monarch Malaohyw — 
Gains a great Victory over the Danesw — Defeat of the People of Leinster by Brian. — Grow* 
in^ Jealousy between this Prince and the Monarch. — Irraption of the latter into Brian's 
principality. — Cats down the Sacred Tree of the Dalcassians. — Invades and lays waste 
Leinster. — An army marched against him by Brian. — Convention between the two Kings.r— 
Joint Victories over the Danes. — Renewal of their mutual hostilities^ — Brian invades the 
Territory of the Monarch. 

How far the heroic Murkertach, had he lived to attain the supreme sovereignty, was 
likely to have succeeded in delivering his country from the mreigner, the imperfect 
outline we have of his character renders it vain to attempt to speculate. But there had 
now appeared on the scene of strife a young and enterprising warrior, whose proud des- 
tinv it was, at a later period, to become the instrument of ejecting this glorious work; 
and whose whole long life seems to have been a course of maturing preparation for the 
great achievement he succeeded in accomplishing at its close. This prince, to whoee 
original name, Brian, was sdded aflerwards the distinctive title of Bbromh, w Boru,} was 
one of the numerous sons of Kennedy, King of Monster ;|t and, at the time cf the aoces- 
sion of his brother, Mahon, to the throne of that kingdom, was in his thirty-fourth year. 
Being by birth a Dalcassian, he had naturally been nursed up, from bis earliest days, 
amidst all those traditional incitements to valour which the history of the chivalrous tribe 
aflbrded. Their proverbial character, as always " the first in the field, and the last to 
leave it,** was in itself, as repeated proudly from father to son, a motive and pledge for 
the continued valour of the whole race. While yet a youth, his high reputation for S(U- 
diership had collected arooud him a number of*^ young followers; with whom, posting 

r K- S**- •S ■"• JS ^"' «*"• ^'^ t ibki. 

I IV. Msf . ad an. 948. 

oftlMtrilNite 

Lrinstar: tot 

Beffhbour* 

JL'^'flSJ* "2"* a poem, aiwibuted to ftae'UafVuie icmUrjTor Bria^^^ •* Tpalve 

BoBSofelfeflsCroneide." (KenaedyJ-TVaiif. ilenM-Cett. fitelcfy. 
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bimsdf at defiles and mountain passes, or lyin^ in wait in the depths of the forest, he 
frequently intercepted the enemy in their plundering expeditions, or harassed and cut 
them off in their retreats.* 

Upon the accession of his brother Mahon to the throne of Cashel, the constant and 
active career of warfare in which that intrepid prince engaged, furnished a practical 
school for the ripening of Brian's military talents, and by inuring him to service in a 
subordinate rank, rendered him the more fit for the highest At a memorable slaughter 
of the Danes, by Mahon, near Lake Gur, it is supposed that Brian, though not expressly 
mentioned, may have been present ; but the first important event connected with his 
name was an expedition led by Mahon beyond the Shannon, to the districts bordering on 
Lough Ree. There, by predatory incursions in various directions, they had succeeded 
in amassing considerable plunder; when Fergal O'Ruarc, with a large anny of CoBa- 
cians, pourmg suddenly down upon them, the brother chiefs were compelled reluctantly 
to retreat Followed closely as far as the banks of the river Fairglin, they there stood 
at bay and engaged their pursuers. But Brian's ^ood genius had not yet exempted him 
from all failure. Notwithstanding the valour of Mahon, and the intrepid beariagof the 
future hero of Clontarf, the Momonian troops were defeated ; and Mahon, forced to swim 
across the river to save his life, was compelled ingloriously to leave his shield behind 
faim.f 

But the victory at Sulchoid over the Danes of Limerick, achieved principally through 
Brian's skill in partisan war&re, first gave earnest of the successful struggle he was 
destined to wage against the oppressor. A strong body of cavalry, detached firom the 
Danish force stationed at Sulchoid^ having advanced to reconnoitre the armv of Mahon, 
a sudden attack was made upon them by Brian at the head of some squadron of liffht 
lierse, and with such eflTect that one half of their number lay dead upon the spot . The 
remainder fled in confusion, pursued by Brian, to the main body of the army 
encamped at Sulchoid. Thither Mahon also followed rapidly with the whole of ^^ 
his forces; and a general engagement ensued disastrous to the Ihines, of whom ^^ 
tto less than 3000 were slaugntered on the spot The remainder fled, in confused root 
towards Limerick, pursued so closely and eagerly that the victors entered the city along 
with the vanquished, making prisoners of all whom they did not put to the sword ; and 
then, having ransacked that rich city of all its gold and merchandise, they left it a mass 
<>f ruins and flames.} 

There were yet other triumphs, won by the two brothers in concert, on which it is 
unnecessary here to dwell. To the gallant Mahon, however, the constant success that 
attended him in all his enterprises proved in the end iataL A mortified rival, named 
Maolmua, who, having failed against him in the field, was resolved to accomplish by 
treachery what he despaired of in fair battle, concerted a plan by which, under the pre- 
tence of an amicable meeting for the purpose of conference, he induced the unsuspecting 
Mahon to trust himself, with a few followers, in his power. || Thus unguarded, 
the king was made prisoner by tbo traitorous Maolmua and his brother conspira* gj^ 
tors; and being then hurried away by night to a solitary place in the moaataiAfl^ 
was there basely murdered. 

The great importance attached by the Irish, from the earliest periods of their history, 
to the names and sites of places connected with memorable events, is shown in the in- 
etance of the supposed locality of Mahon's murder, which appears to have been as anxi- 
ously inquired into as it is variously stated. While some authorities mention, as the 
scene of the crime, a mountain now called Sliabh-Caon, near Magh-Feine, or the Sacred 
Plain, and describe the very spot where it was committed as being near the Red Gap, or 
fissure, in the hill of Caon,1r there are others which state the muider to haveooeunred oo 

* ValUneej (from Munster JinnmiB,y^Law tf TlmMrf , f(t. 

t IV. Mag. ad an. 961 (cr. com. 963.) Vallanoejr. wboaa fuide ii the JAnut«r .tfaaalv, makM U M5w la the 
aoeoont here ffiven of the result of this hattle. I have followed the authority of the Fonr Maaten, whieli 
appears to me fkr more trustworthy than that of the poem cited from the Monster Book by Vallaneey, attri' 
butina all the victory and the glory to the Muoster hero. On the incideot of the shield, it is fkir to add, the 
Four Masters are silent. 

I '* Sulchoid is Aequeatly mentioned in subsequent ages and wars, even as fkr down as the last etnvalnt 
and revolutions that happened in this kingdom, as a noted poet fbr the encampment of armtas; btlBf atta- 
ated in a plain, which is guarded by heights on both sides, within one day's march of Limerick, and m the 
direct road from Dublin to that town by the way of Cashel."— I«a9 vf Tvm^ry, 

\ Annal. Inisfkll. (God. Bodleisn.) ad an. 951. The events in this series of the InisMlen Anatle aia la 
general antedated by fifteen, sixteen, or even a still greater number of years. 

i Annal. Ult. ad an. 975 _ 

IT Annal. Inisfkll. ad an. 976. " In my oopy of the Inisfkllenses.** aays Vallaneey. ** AscnM-Beefj 
Jli^Cftair. on the mounuin which wee then called Sliabh-Caoin, but now STiaM-lttae*, beiweea tte 
of Fermoy and the county of Limerick, is said to be the peas on which MaoUnnidh and hie brotr 
fbr the royal captive, and put him to death. Bat, ae tbie place was mach out of their direct road < 
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one of the Muskerry roountaiuB, at a place called, from this mekmebo)/ event, Leacht- 
Magaroa, or Mahon*8 Grave. 

On the death of this prince, hia brother Brian, who had held for eome time the rabor- 
dinate sovereignty of Thomond, or North Munster,* succeeded to the throne of all Mun- 
ster; and the very first act of justice he felt himself called opoo to perform, was the 
infliction of summary vengeance on the base murderers of his brother. Attacking succes- 
sively, in the very hearts of their own territories, the two princes, Donovan and JMaoI- 
mua, who had been chiefly concerned in that treacherous plot, he succeeded, notwith- 
■tandinj? the aid afibrded to these traitors by the Danes, m nearly exterminating the 
whole Utree of their respective armies.t To his son, Morrouffh, who in one of these battles, 
made the first essay of his military prowess, fell the good nrtune of encountering, hand 
to hand, the chief instigator of the base deed, Maolmua, aof the glory of sacrificing him 
upon the spot to the manes of his murdered relative. Respecting the place where this 
latter victory was gained, there appears to be no less doubt and discussion than with re- 
gard to the site of the murder. But, that the battle was fought in the neighbourhood of 
Mahon's Grave, which is one of the opinions on the subject cited by the annalists, seems 
highly probable, from the name popularly given to the conflict being Cath Bhealaig- 
Leacnta, or the battle of the Road of the Sepulchre.t 

While engaged in this work of just retribution, Brian found time also to give bsttle to 
those Danes who had a few years before taken possession of the isle of Iniscath^, in the 
mouth of the Shannon ; and who, through the aid of the Danes of Limerick, still main- 
tain^ themselves in that station. This beautiful island, with its eleven churches.^ and 
the ornamented tomb of its patron saint, Senanus, was one of those favourite places of 
pil^image and penance to which, in defiance of all danger, and even of death itself, 
religious persons had long continued to report ;|| and still, as its shrines were enriched 
with new offerings by these visiters, they became but fresh objects of plunder and outrage. 
About the middle of this century the Northmen had used Iniscathy as a placo of arms ; 
and, in the year 072, Mark, a Danish chieAain, the eon of Harold, appears to have esta- 
blishcNl himself in the island. But Brian now landing there, at the head of 1200 of his 
own brave tribe, the DalcassiansIT succeeded, though opposed by the Danes of Limerickt 
under their g[enerals, Ivar, Amlaf, and Duibhan, in recovering the island from the hands 
of these foreigners ; having slain, in the battle which led to this result, the chieftain 
Mark, and his two sons.** Afler affecting these important objects, he proceeded to devas- 
tate all the other small islands of the Shannon, carrying off with him the treasures and 
effects of the Danes wherever he found them along those shores. 

On the death of the monarch, Congelach (4. d. 050,) who fell in a great battle with 
the Leinster people and the Danes, he was succeeded by Domnal, the son of the hero, 
Murkertach, and it was during the long reign of Domnal that the events just recounted 
took place. In the time of this monarch is placed the date of a pretended charter of the 
English king Edgar, claiming dominion over " the grcatestpart of Ireland, together with 

Tan*! honn to tbeir own home neir Bandon, I rather give credit to another detifnation which I find in an 
old roll or leriea of the kinfi of Monster, with an account of the yean of their reifna, and the manner of 
their death; wherein it ii mentioned that Mahon waa murdered on the mountain of MiUMiry, near Macroomp, 
nt a place called Uacht Mhaghtharnhna. or the Grave of Mahon, Aom hia name. This place liee in the 
direct line between the places where Maolmuadh and Donovan (the murderers) had their rasidence.**— £aio 

The reader haa here, in the name, Mkagktkamkna, a specimen, in addition to aome others which I have 
nlready given, of the absurd mode of spelling by which the Irish language is disflgorad. This heap of con* 
sonanUls pronounced simply MagawM. I have before given the instance of Tigemaeh, whkh, in pronuncia- 
tion, is soflened into the graceful name of Tii*rna. 

The Inisfkllen annalist, in noticing the diflerent opiniona as to the site of the muder, nhn to a work 
which he calls ** The History of the SainU of the Race of Cooary/* 

* In the same manner. Mahon had enjoyed for some time the principality of Thomond before, in the course 
of aucoession, he was elevated to the sovereignty over all Munatcr. 

t Annal. Inisfkll. ad an. 978.— IV. Mag. ad an. 076. I ibid. 

J The remarks of Mac Culloch. in speaking of the Western Ules, with respect to the proofli they aflbrd of 
the strength and ardour of the religious feeling in early times, are equally applicable to the isle of fniscathy. 
and lu numerous churches and cells. - In comparing the former with the pceeent stale of the Weslem 
lalands. few circumsunoes are much mora striking than the enormous disproportion of their religiona esU- 
ff!lH2S^" V ,} **'!?* • '^l!*" *'f?; L*^*^ may Judge from the poverty of the territory, there could be bat 

SUL^T*?!'* 'SrJJ''®*.^^ ■"*''* Mtablishmenis . Assuredly the riky and barren monnUina of Harria 

5IIS.iL lH.i^J?^IlL?^'J!!*\'f/"P**"**"' »»y<»««thoee of a spiritual nature, for the erection of twelve 

I i£?I-^™.if '7?!!»"'»'?P"J'"**"i "**,r« ?®^?*P"' ""*»" *•»*" doubled, would with diiliculty fill one.** 
Atwlm «!^S^i°I ^' *'i!L^'!;nK®:L*' ^ *f~"> V^"" '» ''^'^^ " Ttw monument of Bt. Benan (says 
ASrSiilL til .«« ^ .C?" .. • 7*i** *>»/•">•*«■ of eleven small churches, and sevwral cells. In the stone 
lSliiS!rf»5^..?*^«.ni^*!'!i' window of the great church, is the head of the Saint, with hia mitre boldly 
122IInL2l«« ii'!^"/^- ^" *?*^i!"l **'^°** ^^"^^^ °^ ^«0 ^« *n »»*«»»»» •^ *n complete lepalr. 
R^SiSS %J*i«Vfi ■i**.*^IS?**'*'*y ^•'' "* ^!^^ °f pilrims on certain festivals.- JfeiUsC Men. 

t^S!!u!llniSk\iid an. W7 ' P^P***^ respecting genanus, Usher, Eeei$$. Prim^rd, S74. 

^* AaicbdaU at /anisearstry.' 
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its mofil noble city, Dublin.*** Even were this strange document authentic, which has 
lonff ceased to be assumed, the pompous and boastful character of Edgar would account 
sufficiently fur its large pretensions, without having recourse to any more substantial 
grounds. It is related of him, that when residing once at Chester he obliged eight of 
his tributary kings to row him in a bar^e upon the Decf But, in the list of the royal 
liegemen, there is not one from Ireland. 

After a reign of twenty-four years, Domnal ended his days in penitence at Armagh, | 
and was succeeded in the throne by Malachy tho Great, a prince who, though 
eminently qualified by character and talents to uphold nobly the Hy-Niell sceptre, ^ac% 
was doomed, under the spell of an ascendant genius, to see it pass away from his 
hands. ^ 

The consequences, morlT as. well as political, of that endless division and subdivision 
of kingship), which formed the principal of the Irish system of government, have been 
sufficiently dwelt upon and exemplified in the preceding pages. For this distraction of 
the public counsels and energies, a |nrtial remedy would appear to have been devised, 
in that two-fold division of the whole island which took place, as we have seen, at rather 
an early period ; — the northern half, Leath Cuinn, being allotted nominally to the mo- 
narch, while the southern portion, Leath Mogh, formed the dominions of the king of Cashel. 
But this improvement, as it might have been deemed, on tho ancient quintuple division, 
while it left all the former sources of dissension still in full play, but added another provoca- 
tive to strife and rivalrv in the second great royal prize, which, by this new distribution of 
power, was to be held forth to the ambitious. Nor was it from the competition for these two 
prizes that the mischief chiefly arose, — the lines of succession to them being kept in 
general distinct, — but from tlie collision into which the respective parties were brought 
by their relative position afterwarda Had the monarch possessed a substantial control 
over the portion of the kingdom allotted to him, such a power, aided by the traditiooal 
reverence which still encircled the throne of Tara, might, in difficult conjunctures, have 
enabled him to enforce his authority with success. But it is clear that, in his mere mo- 
narchical capacity, the power of the monarch was only nominal, or, at the best, occasional; 
and that, in the general struggle for plunder and pre-eminence in which all were alike 
en^raged, his authority depended as much for its enforcement on the amount of troops, 
alliances, snd subsidies he was able to command, as that of any one of those minor kings, 
over whom he was by courtesy sovereign. 

When to this it is added, that the monarchs themselves, considered in their personal 
characters, were, as msy have been judged from the scanty space their names nave oc- 
cupied in these pages, a series, with but few exceptions, of weak and insignificant per- 
sonages, it will not be thought wonderful that the throne of Mnnster, filled alternately 
from among the chiefs of two warlike tribes, each emulous of the other*s valour and re- 
nown, should in the race of power have gained rapidly on its monarchical rival, and at 
len^h outgone and eclipsed it Throughout the two centuries, indeed, preceding the 
period we have now reached, the acts and achievements of the kings of Munster furnish 
the chief material of Irish history; and how fiir, in the early part of the ninth century, 
they had already usurped on the power and station of the monarch, may be collected 
from an historical mistake committed by Giraldus Cambrensis, who, in speaking of Feid- 
lim, the active and ambitious ruler of Munster at that period, was so far deceived by the 
prominent station this prince occupied, as to style him ^ king of all Ireland.**|| The 
several princes, whether Eugenian or Dalcassian, who succeeded Feidlim in tlie throne 
of Cashel, continued each to strengthen and advance the aspiring power of the province; 
till at length, under the military genius of Brian, it received an impulse onward, which 
not even the talent and public spirit of the monarch, Malachy, could avert : and accord- 
ingly, as we shall find, the venerable &bric of the Hy-Niell dynasty, rich as it was in the 
recollections and associations of nearly 600 years, sunk almost unresistingly beneath the 
shock. 



• ** Mazimam partom Hibernic, com raa noUliMJoia civiut« Dublioii." This charter may ba foand in 
Uiber'i SvUog^. Tbe orifinal. bo Bays, if preierTed in Worceater Catliadral, and there is a copv of it among 
the records in the Tower. 

' t Hume. Tbew eight Icinga. according to Turner, were *' Kenneth III , icing of Scotland, Malcolm of Cum* 
bria, Macchus of Anglesey and the Ifle<, three icinge of Walee, and two others.'*— J^bt. Angl»-aa3t, c. ri. 
There is extant a charter of £dgar, prolbssing to be signed by Kenneth III ,~** Ego Kinadius rex Albania 
adquievi," which has nu less the appearance of being a forgery than tbe arrogant charter respecting Ireland. 

1 Archiiall, who quotes Annal Muntt. • - * ^ r- -• 

{ According to Procopius, the practice of bestowing tbe title of King on mere generate was pnvileBt 
among what are called the barbarous nations: AXA« P»f MAov/ufroc i'ltiut ctnet >*# 0-^ rovf Mytfumc 
ei /itt^Ci^M mofAOut^'if. — Goth. L. 2. 

I Topog. Hibern. Diet. 3. c. 43. 
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When nifled to the throne, the new monttch, Malachy, was in his thirtieth year ; 
and a victory as important as it was splendid, which he gained over the Danes aloioet 
immediately on his accession, threw a lustre of hope and promise around the commence- 
ment of his reign. Invaded, in the heart of his own dominions, by the Northmen of 
Dublin and of the Isles, he not merely repelled the incursion with spirit, but, turning 
assailant in his turn, attacked the mam body of the enemy's force, consisting of Danes 
collected from all parts of Ireland; and, continuing the conflict with but little 

g^' interruption for three days and nights, forced them to submit to whatever terms 

^^' he chose at the sword*s point to dictate. Among other eonditioos, he stipulated for 
the instant release from captivity of all such natives as were held in bondage by the 
Danes ; and the language of the ** noble Proclamation,** tuLis justly styled, in which he 
announced to the country this result of his victory, was in wBbstance as follows ; — *' Let 
all the Irish who are suffering servitude in the lands of the stranger return now to their 
several homes, and enjoy themselves in gladness and peace.*** 

How hr this declaration of enfranchisement was allowed to have effect throughout the 
country, does not appear from the records ; but the number of hostages, as well as of 
csptives on other grounds, which the Danes, in obedience to this edict, released, is stated 
to have been no less than 2000, among whom were Domnal, the king of Leinster, and 
0*Niell, prince of Tirone; while, as a rarther proof of submission, all the 0*Niells, from 
the source of the Shannon to the sea, were declared to be exempt from all future pay- 
ment of supplies or subsidies to the Northmen.f To judge from the results, indeed, 
attributed to this battle, which was called from the district where it commenced, the 
battle of Tara, it may be pronounced that, next to the crowning achievements of Brian 
himself on the glorious field of Clontarf, it was by far the most signal and decisive advan- 
tage gained over the Danes during the whole course of their ruinous sway. Besides the 
immense slaughter of their troops, they had lost likewise nearly all their distinguished 
captains, and amon^ them Reginald, the son of Aniaf, their king;| a loss which, com- 
bined with the humiliating sense of defeat, so deeply afiected the royal father, that, to 
relieve his mind, he went on a pilgrimage to the island of lona, and there died of grief. 

As by the subjection of the southern moiety of Ireland to the jurisdiction of the king 
of Munster, the province of Leinster was made a dependency on that kingdom, and 
forced to pay to its sovereign the tribute of Eidirsgeof,— a mulct imposed from early 
times,— frequent eflbrts had been made by the states and princes of Leinster to rid them- 
■elves of so humbling a mark of submission. With this view they joined in a confederacy 
DOW formed against Brian by O'Felan, prince of the Desies, in which were associated 
also the orince of Ossorv, and the Danes of Cork and Waterford. But the rapid move- 
ments or the watchful Brian, who suddenly attacking their united forces at a place called 
io our annals, the Circle of the Sons of Conrad,^ chased them from thence, with prodi- 
ffious slaughter, into Waterford, completely disconcerted and broke up the whole con- 
federacy. Proceeding directly after this achievement to Ossory, he forced the chiefo of 
that district to deliver up to him hostsges, and made their hereditary prince, Mac-Gilla- 
Patrick, his prisoner. From thence sweeping over the plains of Leinster, and, according 
to the ordinary practice of Irish warfare, desolating them as he went, Brian succeeded 
for the time in reducing the refractory province to obedience. Hostages were given in 
pledge of future fidelity ; and the two kings of Leinster, in person, tendered their alle- 
giance and homage in the tent of the conqueror. 

Placed as the monarch and his rival Brian were at this crisis, each flushed with recent 
victory, and mediteting farther enterprises, there could hardly have existed a doubt in 
the mind of either that they must ere long be committed together in the field; and, as 
usually happens, it was from the younger and least tried of the two parties that the pro- 
vocative to the onset first proceeded. In pursuance of the will of Olill-Ollum, already 
more than once adverted to, the district of Dalcas, or Dalcassia, the present county of 

^ ^^ Clare, was inherited by Brian, as prince of the Dalcassian tribe. A predatory 

^^2^ incursion under the monarch into this territory, at the commencement of his rei^n, 

gave a sufficiently clear indication of hostile feeling; but a still more woundmg 

oflience to the pride of the gallant tribe to which Brian belonged, was, about the period 

we have now reached, wantonly committed. The sacred tree in the Plain of Adoration, 



• TIjRrnscb. ad an. 980. IV. Mag ad tn. 979 («r» com. 981.) 

I ^^^'l^ia^ Ware'« JlHUauitUt c. S4. llbid. 

•J *.- "°"" "* Coanradh/'-An. InisflUl. ad an. 979. Bee alio, (br Uiii baUle, VaUanoey.-lMM V Ttmit- 
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at Adair*, under whoso boughs the Dalcassian princes used in former timet to be ioao- 
gurated, was, by Malacby's order, in the course of this inroad cut down.f 

But these pointed aggressions, among which the latter stands forth the most promi- 
nently in all our annals, having failed to arouse the resentment of the hero of Munstefy 
the monarch again, in the following year, held forth the signal of defiance, by marching 
his troops into the province of Leinster, which, as forming a part of the kingdom 5 
Leath Mogh, was now under the dominion of Brian, and there spreading havoc and devasta- 
tion over its plains ** to the very sea.**| Such an infringement of his royal riffbts waa not 
to be submitted to by the kin^ of Munster, wbo^ putting himself at the head of alarge 
force, marched directly against the monarch, and, by this prompt and decisive g^ 
movement, rendered hostilitft* for the time unnecessary. Yielding to remoo- ^^ 
strances so strongly backed, Malachy consented to acknowledge his rival's claima ; and a 
sort of convention was then mutually agreed upon, confirming to Brian his right of 
dominion over the kingdom of Leath Mogh, in like manner as it assured to the roooaroh 
his right of sovereignty over Leath Cuinn. It was moreover stipulated on both aiden^ 
that all persons held in captivity by either, who belonged to the dominions of the other, 
should he forthwith delivered up; and lastly, in reference to the claim upon Leiotter— 
the point immediately at issue, — it was settled that Donald, the king of that proviocey 
was bound to pay tribute to Brian.} 

Through the four or five following years this amicable arrangement appears to have 
been respected by both parties; but, in the year 988, whether in revenge for aome 
aggression, or moved by the one sole aim and object of his career, the sapplantioff ^3^ 
of the power of the monarchy, we find Brian actively preparing, both by land and ^^ 
water, for the invasion at once of the two provinces, Meath and Connaught Embarkioff 
the whole of his force in boats on the Shannon, he thus conveyed them as far as Lough 
Ree, laying the country on each side under contribution. Then dividing bis forces into 
two corps, he detached one of them to the western parts of Connan^t, which theT 
plundered and laid waste, slaying Murgisius, the Roydamna of that province; while with 
the other he himself marched into Meath, devastating all that lay in his coarse, on the 
western bank of the Shannon, and returned to his palace of Kinkora, laden with rich 
spoils. II 

The two great rivals were now again in open conflict ; though, for the three following 
years, alternate inroads into each other's territories, for the purpose of spoil and plondert 
appear to have been the only means of mutual annovance resorted to by them. Affainat 
the Danes, however, the spirited monarch continued to carry on a brisk and emotive 
warfare; and so closely laid siege to them in Dublin, for the space of ** twenty 
nights," that they were at length reduced to salt water for their only drink. In ^^* 
this extremity, finding themselves compelled to submit, they agreed to pay to the ^^' 
monarch, in addition to the accustomed tributes, one ounce of gold out of every principal 
dwelling-house in Dublin, to bo paid yearly on Christmas-night to him and his heirs for 
ever. IT 

In the year 994, Dublin must again have been the scene of his triumphs, as he is saki 
to have then carried off from thence two trophies, — the collar of Tomar, and the sword 
of Carlus ;** to which, from the emphatic manner in which they are always mentkxied. 



Onr antiquary, Ledwieb. in his great anilety to prore the Iritli to 

>posiiinn wliich, wilb regard to a troall portion of ber population, tl» 

probable,— liaa adduced, among otber evidence, tbe ancient cneton of 



* Annal. IniifkU. ad ann. 963. See an account of tbe practice of tree-worebip among the ancfont IrMi, in 
c ii. p. 43, Ac. of thii Worlc. 

t Annal. IiiiHfan. ad an. 983—083. 
have been of Teutonic origin— a gupposilinn 
Scots, bHs been ehown to be bighly probable 

inaugurating the Icing* of Caiihcl on a large ttone. **Thii wae a Ffrbolgian cuitom,** be aaye. '* iDtrndaeMl 
from the north; where the people erected great itonee, or ttone -circlea. for the election and inangnration of 
their princes.** He forgot, however, that though tbe Eugenian branch of the Munster kingi uoplsd tMa 
form on their election, those of the Dalcassian line were inaugnrated under tlie BileMa^*Adair, or aacrad 
tree, in Thomond ; a custom which, beina, according to him, a proof of Celtic deieeot, la auflleieBt to aoo- 
tralize at least tbe inference deduced by him from tbe othar. 

I " Oo Jlfair.**— Tigernach, ad an. 963. IV. Mag. ad an. 083, (ere com. 983.) 

6 Tnisfkll. ad an. 963. 

I IV. Mag. Vallancey {Latu ^f Ta,nitlrjf,) firom MuntUr Rucrd§, Vallancey givea to tbia BofdaaiBatbt 
name of Muiredach. 

IT Tigernnch. ad an. 989. 

** Harris could not have eeen this record, or he would not have asaerted that the sword of Carina beloiig«d 
to Carolus Knute. who was killed at Clontarf Tba collar of Tomar was a colden torques, which the noaarcli 
Malacby took from tbe neck of a Danish chieftain whom he had conquered:— 

*'Let Brin remeaiber the daya of oM, 

Era her Ikithleaa aona betrayed her. 
When Maladqr fpoee the collar of gold 

Whfeli ha wse ftom ber proud iaTader.*'*/rtsik MtMics, 
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peculiar interest must have been attached. In the coorse of the same year, during^ an 
inroad made by him into Munster, an eniragement ensaed between bis forces and those 
of Brian, in which the latter was defeated.* But this passing eclipse of the Momonian 
hero's gxxxl fortune was amply redeemed in the following year, when invading, in his 
turn, the dominions of the monarch, he gained a complete victory over him ; and, carry- 
ing conflagration into the Royal Rath, in which stood the palace of the kinffs of Tara,t 
burned that ancient and stately structure to the ground. At leneth, recalled perhaps by 
some worthier feelings than appear in ^neral to have actuated their conduct, to a sense 
of the lasting injury they were inflicting upon their coantry by these feuds, the rival 
sovereigns again formed with each other a treaty of petce, on the basis, as before, 
^jJ^* of mutual recognition of their respective rights, aadpcfs of the two great divi- 

^^'' sions of the island, Leath Cuinn and Leath Mogfa.} ^ 

That an honest zeal for the public welfare bore some share in the motives that led to 

this step, may be fairly inferred from the first fruits of their reconcilement having been 

an active campaign in concert against the Dane& Marching with their united forces to 

Dublin, they there demanded and received hostages from the Northmen ; and in the same 

year, having renewed their joint invasion of that city, they carried off from thence both 

spoil and hostages, and, as the chroniclers exultingly add, ** with much triumph to the 

Irish.'*} A yet more brilliant success awaited them in the following year, when, as they 

lay encamped with their respective armies in the valley called, in those times, Glen-Mama, 

the Danes poured forth from their seat of strength an immense force, with the 

w£ ^^ surprising and overwhelming the two sovereigns. Bu^ in the conflict 

luuu. ^^^^ ^gQ ensued, the superior fortune of the day was with the Irish ; and, among 

the Danish princes and nobles Who fell in the action, is recorded Harold, the son of 

Anlaf.|| 

Not lonff afler this event the Northmen of Dublin, under the command of their king, 
Sitric, making an irruption into Leinster, carried away with them the king of that pro- 
vince, Donogh fiiac-Donald ; on hearing of which outrage upon his liegeman, the active 
Brian marched instantlv with a select force to their city, and having delivered the royal 
captive, burned down their principal dun, or fortress, making himself master of the sold, 
silver, and other precious effects they had amassed, and then forced them to expel king 
Sitric, the author of the outrage, from the country. The Annals of the Four Masters 
represent Malachy as actinsr with Brian in this expedition ; but Tigemach, the annals of 
Ulster, and of Inisfallen, all a^ree in attributing the credit of it to Brian aloncIT It is, 
indeed, manifest that, about this period, the monarch had seen reason to separate his in- 
terests from those of the aspiring king of Munster ; whether from jealousy of that prince's 
increasing fame, or, as seems more probable, from a clearer insight into the real nature 
of his designs, and a too late conviction, perhaps, that, in aiding so active a rival's schemes, 
he was but hastening forward the march of a power already threatening the rights and 
safety of the supreme throne itself. 

Whatever may have been bis real motives for such conduct, tlie fact of a change, at 
this time, in the policy of the monarch is sufficiently evinced by his marching his troops 
on a predatory expedition into Leinster (that province bein^ now in relations of allegi- 
ance with Brian) in the very same year that had just been signalized by Brian's victory 

* IniBfall. od an. 904. With a »pirit of partisanship which deserves praise, at least, for its ardour, being 
ready to kindle even on matters as far back as the tenth century, Vallancey snppreswea all mention of this 
defeat of his favourite hero ; though, in the annals most partial to the cause of Muuster— those of InisfaUen 
—it forms almost the only record for the year. 

t Annal. Inniffall. ad an. 9&5. These annals style the structure that was burned down ** Teach n aoidlie,** 
or, the House of the Learned Man, or Preceptor ; but, according to Vallancey*s authorities, it was the Regal 
House, or Rath, of M(!ath. 

IlnisfhII. ad an. 097. 
1 V. Maf . ad an. 997. " Fri suabhais Gaoidhelaibh.*' 
IV. Mag. ad an. 999. 
Tiirernach and Inisfall. ad an. 999. We have here another historical partisan in the field. The author 
of Cambrensis Eversus. with wtiom Malachy is not undeservedly a favourite, assigns to biro alone all the 
glory of this achievement. *' He attributes (says Vallancey) the whole honour of this action to Malachy, 
with an utter exclusion of Brian, although the annals of Tigemach expressly mention Brian as solely engaged 
in the affair, without attributing any share of it to Malachy." Vallancey then proceeds, with much warmth 
and energy, to contend that Malachy had no share whatever in thitf exploit. 

As long as this sort of partisanship confines itself within the bounds of honest zeal, it is. however, mia- 
plaoed, respectable ; but too oHen unftirness is one of the weapons tp which it resoru, and Vallancey nimaelf 
IS not always exempt from this charge. In order to palliate the violence of Brian's proceedings, attempU 
have been made by some of his enthusiastic adroirera to make it appear that the first aggression came from 
Malachy; and, with this view, Vallancey, in giving an account of an attack upon Munster. in the year 968, 
by the people of Connanght, asseru, without the slightestaathority from any of oar authentic annals, thaltlie 
monarch's own principality of Meath took a part in the agfrassion. ** ta MB,** lie saya, ** the people of Con* 
naught. asaiKted by those of Meath. in open violation of their king*' USStF witk Brian, invaded the west of 
Munster Brian, to revenge this insult, marched at tht iMsdof a piwvrful mrmy," 4bc 
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over the Northmen. In consequence, ae it is said, of this overt act of hostility, but 
clearly in pursuance of his own lon^^-meditated scheme of usurpation, Brian collected 
tp^ther a lar^ army from the provinces of Connauffht, Munster, and Leinster, together 
with an auxiliary corps furnished by the Danes of Dublin, whom he had now brought 
into obedience ; and, at tlie head of this imposing force, marched towards Tara, Lem- 
ing that the monarch had retired with his troops to the plain of Bregis, he detached 
to that place a squadron of Danish cavalry, which, coming in conflict with the troops of 
Malachy, were, almost to a man, cut to pieces. On the appearance however, of 
Brian, with the main body of his immense force, the monarch saw that to continue ikr^ 
his resistance would be for the present unavailing, and that by concession only ^^ 
could he hope to purchase a brief respite for the monarchy. Accordingly, appealing to 
hi8rival*s generosity, on account of the disparity in the numbers of their respective forces, 
and giving hostages in pledge of fidelity and present submission, be succeeded for the 
time in averting tiie danger with which he was threatened ; and Brian, withdrawing hk 
troops peaceably from the royal territory, departed, as the chroniclers express it, '* with* 
out iMttle, without waste, without burning.'** 

According to some accountsf of this transaction, the monarch, in pleading the compart- 
tive weakness of his own force, requested that a certain time should be allowed him for 
the purpose of bringing into the field his whole military strength ; engaging solemnly 
that if, within that period, he should find himself unable to try the questioo with the 
sword, he would at once resign his throne and pay homage and tribute to Brian as mo- 
narch. With this plausible arrangement the kinj^ of Munster, it is added, politely com- 
plied. That such instances of courtesy in warrore were not unfrequent among the 
Scandinavians, we learn from one of their own historians; who tells of a Danish general 
voluntarily reducing his force in order to be on a level with that of his antagonist! Bat 
the story of Brian's still more chivalrous flight of complaisance, besides that it is men- 
tiooed in none of the authentic Irish chronicles, bears evident marks of modern fobrication. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Usarpation of tho Throne of Tara by Brian.— His triumphant Progress through the Coon- 
try. — Gifts and privileges bestowed by him upon the Charch. — State of the Coontry uodsr 
his dominion. — Unasually long interval of Peace. — Disturbed by the restlessness and per- 
fidy of the People of Leinster. — M ilachy. Defeated by them, applies for assistanoa to Brian««- 
Is refused. ^Preparations of the Northmen, in league with the Lagenians, for a Descent upon 
Ireland. — Forces collected from most of the Danish dominions. — Great battle of Clontarf 
and its consequences. 

Thi following vear beheld the accomplishment of the ambitious Brisn's pro- 
jects and hopes. It is commonly stated, with a view of exonerating him from the «^Sr 
odium of usurpation, and investing his acts with the sanction of popular approval, *^^'" 
that he had been, previously to his first rebellion, solicited earnestly by the princes sad 
states of Connaught to depose Malachy from the supreme throne, and take the seeptra 
into his own han<ik But in none of our really trustworthy records is there to be found 
the slightest authority for this assertion ; and the term " rebellion,*' applied by the an- 
nalists to Brian's first march upon Tara,} snfliciently points out the sort of aspect under 
which that agression must have been generally regarded. Though left to linger on 
through a few more feverish months, in the mere semblsnce of sovereignty, the fiite of 
the monarch was by that step finally sealed, and his rival's supremacy secured. In the 
following year, at the head of a force as fbrmidable in numbers as before, Brian again 
marched to Tara; and there, in the palace of her ancient monarchs, received the homage 

• •• Oiin cath, gan indradb, gaa kisee."— IV. Mag. ad an. 1000 (crc cum. 1001.) 

t O'Halloran. | Mallet, Umi. I. »1. 

§ Tigernach. ad. an. 1000, and IV Msf. al aa. 9ge(«ni com 1000 ) Tigernaeh calls it " a rtbsUioo tinough 
treaeberjr ;'*— isi|Mtf tr$ mssMs/. 
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of their last l^itimate socceaor, the deecendent of • eeries of fftf Hj-Niell kings, and 
WM bf him acBoowledged sopreiae aorereifB of all Ireland. 

However atroog and aaeendant waa the power aeqaired bj Brian ever the minda of hia 
fellow ooantrjnien, Jof a long life of milituj aocceae, ao daring a alep aa he had now 
Yentorod ojm, m otter defiance of all thoae long eheridied preindieea in fiivoar of old 
and preacnptive rif^tM which we have aeen to be innale in the national character, cooM 
hardly hare been naked bj him withoat aome niiagiTing% and even apprehennooa, aa to 
the reaolt Aecofdingly, though in no quarter doea there appear to have been open 
reaiatance to hia aothority, nor any inatance of a lecoorae to anna, in &vonr of Malachy, 
it ia yet clear, from the oonatant and watchful activity with which the new monarch 
kept the field throoffh the two or three Ibllowiog yean^ and hia leatleaa roovementa 
throoj^hoot all Irdand, demanding hoatagea in every quarter, that the apparently willing 
aobmiatioo of the country waa mainly ue work of hia own vigilance and vigour; and 
that what he had acquired by the aword, waa chiefly by the aword maintained. 

The powerful hooaea of the Hy-Niella, aa well the two branchea long ezcloded from 

the aucceanoo aa thoae — Uie Tirooe and Clan-Colman, — which had, down to thia period, 

alternately enjoyed it,* made common cauae in opposing and thwartin|^ the new monarch, 

hot only in one inafance Appear to have ventured on open hoatilitiea with him in the field. 

The aootbem Hy-Niella having, with the aid of the forcea of Gonnauffht, taken op 

«gQQ arma againat hia autliority, he gave them battle in the neighbourhood of Athlone, 

^^^ and obtained an easy victory over them.f 

The prince who governed at thia time the Hy-Niells of the north waa Aodh, the grand- 
aon of the heroic llnrkertach,^ chief who, aa being the roydamna, or auocenor appa- 
rent to Malachy, waa the peraon, next to this prince, the moat aggr i eved by hia depoai- 
tion. But a menacing movement or two, not followed up by any actnal hoatility, waa 
all that the usurper had to encounter from the young Aodh; who, making war aooo after 
(a. d. 1005,) on the nrovince of Ulad, fell gallantly, as became a deacendant of the Chief 
** of the Warriora or the Saffron Hue," in an engagement called, from the place where 
it occurred, the BaUle of the Wood of Tulka.| Among the few fiiint attempta at reaiat- 
ance made by the Hy-NicUa of the north, waa that of a prince of Ulidia, Flahertach 
0*Ncill, who refused to give hoatagea to Brian. But the military dictator extorted theae 
sureties by force ;} and, soon after, carried off Flahertach bimaelf as bis prisoner.- 

The ready acquieacence with which, in general, so violent a change in the polity of 
the country waa submitted to, may be in a great degree attributed to the example of 
patience and diainterestedness exhibited by the immediate victim of thia revolution, the 
deponed Malachy himself. Nor, in forming our estimate of this prince's character from 
a general view of bis whole career, can we well hesitate in coming to the conclusioD, 
that not to any beckwardneas in the field, or want of vigour in council, ia hia tranquil 
aubmianon to the violent encroachments of his rival to be attributed ; but to a regard, 
nre at such an unripe period of civilization, for the real interests of the public weal, and 
an unwillingneaa to risR, for hia own personal views, the explosive burst of discord which, 
in so inflsmmable a state of the political atmoaphere, a struggle for the monarchy would, 
he knew, infallibly provoke. Acting on this prudent, and, aa far as we can judge, 
patriotic motive, ho even generously lent hia aid to the uaurper in preaerving the general 
peace of the country; and when Brian, attended by the kinga of Leath-Mogh, proceeded 
on his circuit throuerh the provinces, — paaaing, aa hia progress is described, ** beyond the 
Red Cataract,!! into Ula," — we find Malachy, with the contingent of troopa aupplied by 
his principality, following quietly among the other liegemen in the royal train. 

During one of theae progresses, having remained a week in the city of Armagh, the 
new uKMiarch lefV, as a devout ofiering, on the great altar of the cathedral, a gold collar 
weighing twenty ounce8.ir A most marked feature, indeed, in the policy of this prince, 
waa the r^rd manifealed by him for the interests of religion, and hia liberal patronage 
of the miniatera of the church. In the courae of a snbsequent visit to Ulster he aflR>rded 
a aubstantial mark of his feeling on this subject, when, in order to repair the ravagea 
oomroitted by the Northmen, he granted, in addition to a gifl of glebe lands to the 
ehorchea of Ireland, a conaiderable extenaion of their immonitiea and rights. After 
depoaitlng hia pioua oblation at .Armagh, he proceeded, attended by the kings of the south, 

* 8m Diuenatlcm !«., by O*0onnor of Balenagar, wet. 15. 
IV. Mag ad an. lUOl (enr com. 1003.) 
•*CathCraoibhe Tulcha.** IV. Mag. 
Aonal iBiaAlt. ad to. 1006. 

XstmcMA. tht preaant Ballyibannon.— ctllad tha Red Cttaraci, flrom tba aalmoa-tetp, M wMch thia 
gmtlaeelebratsd. 
V The value of foM waa, I fappoar, at that time, about Ave tiawf aa grett aa at the preaant day. 
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to the royal scat of the Dalriedans in Antrim, called Rath-mor-Muige-Line, or the Great 
Fortre« Dear the Water,* where he received hostages from all the princes of that region* 
as well as from the whole of the remaining dynasts of Letb*Cninn. 

To follow in detail the various progrenses of this description which he performed 
during the first few years of his reign, wonld be little more than a mere repetitaon of the 
same uninteresting and, for tho most part, bloodless course of events; the fow instances 
that occurred of resistance to his demands, having led rarely to any more serious result 
than the seisure of the refractorv chieftains as prisoners; and all such captives of this 
rank as fell into his power were fed in chains to his regal fortress at Kinkora. 

This vigorous policy appears to have completely succeeded. An interval of peace 
for some ^ears followed upon thase measures, such as it has rarely been Ireland's fortune, 
whether m ancient or modem times, to enjoy; and the void lefl by the dearth of the 
usual stirring events in the bloodless annals of these few tranquil years has been filled 
up, by the fancy of later writers, with a glowing picture of the peace, prosperity, and 
civilization which was now diflfuaed throuorliout the whole country, by the salutary laws 
And wise government of its ruler. In addition to the endowments and privileges newly 
conferred upon the church, the schools and colleges ravaged by the Danes were all re- 
stored to their former condition and new institutions of learning and piety founded. 
The wealth of the state devoted to objects of public utility was, we are told, employed 
in the erection of fortified places, in the building of numerous bridges, and the eonstrup* 
tion of massive causewsys; while, to provide also for the dignity of the regal state, the 
various royal houses and palaces throughout Munster, more especially the monarch's 
fiivourite abode at Kinkora, were, by his orders, all rebuilt and embellished. It is added 
likewise by the same romantic authorities, as a proof of the influence of Brian's laws on 
society, and the consequent purity of the public morals, that a beautiful maiden, adorned 
with gold and jewels, and bearing in her hand a white wand, with a costly ring on its 
top, travelled alone over the whole ialand without any attempt being made on her bononr 
or her treasures.! 

Through the whole of this prosperous picture it is easy to trace the florid colouring of 
the fabulist; and, with the exception of the endowment granted to the churches^ and the 
repairs of some of the royal forts in Munster, there is not one of the acts attributed tbos 
to Brian, of which any record is to be found in our genuine annals; while the story of 
the maiden, travelling safely with her ring and jewels over the island, is but an improve- 
ment on similar fobles long current among the Danes and An^lo-Saxons. It was the 
boast of the Danish lawgiver, Frotho, that he could expose, witliout fear of thefl, the 
most precious things on uie public paths; and, in Alfred s time, as a similar test of the 
honesty of the people, rich bracelets were, it is said, hung up by the road-side.l 

But though, in the instance of our Irish hem, — and the same has been the fate of all 
such lights of obscure periods, — romance supplies the place amply of authentic history* 
there is yet enough, in the genuine records of his actions, to entitle him to the rank be 
holds in historic rame. Had he no other claim to distinction, his name would fully merit 
commemoration for the vigorous policy with which, when advanced to the supreme 
power, he succeeded in quelling and keeping down that whole swarm of petty kings and 
dynasts, who, at once tyrants and rebels, have been at all times the worst scourge of the 
country, leaving neither peace to the people, nor security to tho throne. To his prompt 
vigour in suppressing, or rather coercing mto harmlessness this most mischievous as well 
as most absurd of all forms of aristocracy, is to be attributed the rare and, in those times^ 
unexampled tranquillity which the country enjoyed under his sway. 

* Initlkli. Bd an. 1004. Bee Beaufbrd (jfladmx nf^grafk^ 9f Irdand,) at Rath mormuiglw-UiM :— CtollecUa. 
rol. iii. 

t Veraee qaotad by Keating. We find in Feller {Diet, mat) a tranelatioa of theee mnm ky M. Lalljr !>>• 
lendal:— "Lee loie et lee rooiurs «Uient tellement reepectte, que lee terdee Irlandoie, eo cliaaUBt It i^gas 
beuraax de Brien Boroihmli, ont dit,— 

** Uoe Tterge, snieeant aux done de la natare 
De I'or et de rabie Ttelat et la raleur, 
A la elart^ du Jour ou daae la nuit obecure 
D*une mer Jueqn* A Paatre allait eane proioctear, 

Ne perdalt rien de ea panire. 

Ne riaquait rien pour ea podeor.** 

t " II at de ei bone rtelemeiM eoatre le brigandafe, et veilla ei A leur obeenration qu'il ezpoeoit dee bif mo 
d*or eur lea graade eheailne eane qoe peraonne oeat Ice prandre. Lea hieloriene Aoglaie racoatent la mlaM 
elwee da grand AIIM.**— Mallot, HUL i§ Dm m m ar c 

Of William the Oonqaoror*e tine, a eisiUar roaantie aeeoant ie givon. ** Amonget otlwr tbiaga, le not !• 
ke ibrgotUB tbat good paoM that be aada ia tMa land ; eo that a nan of any account night go ovsr his 
kifigdom nnhort, wtlhUi boson AiU orgold.**-aKen Cbrenldli. 
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A storm, however, wai now gathering, which boded interntptioo to this short iotenral 

of pesce. The high band with which Brian had carried his usurpation, setting at defiance 

all competitors and opponents, liad the effect of awing also into sobinisBioii the Danish 

princes of the idbnd ; and although, in the seaport towns, the Northmen were still 

numerous, being encouraged by a policy, dangerous under such eircnmstaiiees, to con- 

tinue their commerce with the natives, not an attempt appears to have been made 

lOia. ^y ^^^ ^ disturb the general peace. In the year 1018» bowerer, the people of 

Leinster, who had been always the roost shamefully forward amooff their oountr^jr- 

roen, both in serving as auxiliaries to the foreigner, and in using his allianee for their 

own purposes, joined their forces to those of Sitric, King of Dublin, and, with more than 

ordinary ferocity, invaded the province of Meath.* The King of Leinster, Maolmocda, 

had, in the year 999, been aided by the forces of the Danes in usurping the crowu of that 

kingdom, and now co-operated with them in this plundering expedition into Meath, de* 

spoiling and burning all that lay in their way, as &r as *'the Sacred Ground of St. 

Fechin, and the Plain of Bregia.*'t 

To avenge this violation of his territory, the deposed monarch, now only King of Meath, 
set dre to Uie neighbouring districts of Leinster as far as Benadar,) the present Hill of 
Howth. There, being attacked by the combined force of MaolnxMTda and his Danish 
allies, he was entirely defeated with the loss of 200 of his best troops, bis son, Flsnn, sod 
several of the noble chiefs of Meath. Under the pressure of this defeat, and threatened 
with still fkrther aggression, Malachy adopted the resolution of tpplying for assistance 
to Brian; and acconlingly hastening to the palace of Kinkora, where the monarch's 
court was now held, he there presented himself as an humble suitor in the presence of 
that prince whom he had, but a few years before, looked down upon from tne supreme 
throne. Representing in pathetic terms the constant alarm to which he was exposed by 
the joint hostility of two such formidable neighbours, he implored earnestly the aid and 
interference of Brian to avert from his territory so dreadful a scourge. To this entreaty 
the veteran hero, wholly untouched, as it would seem, by the appMls to his generosity, 
which the peculiar circumstances of the case involved, returned a stern refusal; and the 
King of Meath was left to defend his possessions by such means as his own narrow re- 
sources supplied.) 

In tlie summer, however, of that year, so menacing an aspect bad the combined raofve- 
ments of the Danes and Lagenians begun to assume, that Brian, to meet the coming 
danger, advanced his quarters to the neighbourhood of Dublin, laying waste the coontry 
of G^ry in his march. At the same time he detached into Leinster his son, Morroogh, 
with a select body of troops which, in like manner, devastated the country with fire and 
sword as far as Glendalough, and the Sacred Ground of St. Caimin ; and then returned, 
with a number of prisoners and abundant spoil, to Brian, whose camp was pitched on 
that ground, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, now called Kilmainham. Here he re- 
mained from the month of August until Christmas; when, finding that he could noC 
succeed in bringing the Danes or Lagenians to action, he broke up his quarters and 
returned, laden with ample spoil, to Kinkora. 

Mean while the Northmen, encouraged by his absence from Monster, had made a 
descent with a large fleet ou the south of Ireland, and plundered and burned the city of 
Cork; but, before they could re-embark, were attacked with success by the natives, and 
lost in the action that ensued, among other distinguished leaders, the young Aniaf, son 
of Sitric, the King of Dublin. 

No sooner hsd Brian withdrawn from his cantonments in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
than the Danes of that city, as well as of every other part of Ireland where these fo- 
reigners were dispersed, began to prepare with the utmost activity for a combined effort 
against the Irish, by despatching envoys in every direction to summon auxiliaries to 
their banner. Not only from Scotland, from the Orkneys and Hebrides, the Isle of Man, 
and the Isles of Shetland, did they muster together all the disposable force of their fol- 
low Northmen, but even to Denmark, Norway, and other parts of Scandinavia,|| messen- 
gers were sent to solicit immediate succours; and such were the accounts circulated bj 
them of their prospects of success, that, as a French chronicler of that age states, a large 
fleet full of northern adventurers were induced by these representations to crowd to the 
Irish shores, bringing with them their wives and children, and hoping to share, as he 

• IniffkU. ad an. 1013. IV. Maf. ad an. 1019 («w com. 1O130 

t Our airg Tarmon Feithin 7 Maigh Dreagh.— loiifkU. H, FWhia was a niat of ths levsatli CfBtary to 
whom, io many paru of Ireland, thii wrt of Termon, or frae landf, ware dadicaiad. 

ft i. Tbe Mountain of Birdi. 
Inisfkll. ad an. 1013. 
Iniifkll. ad ann 1014. 
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adds in the conqueat and enjoyment of a country " which contained twelve cities, most 
ample bisboprica, end abundant wealth.*** 

Though long prepared, by the unnatural alliance which had placed Leinater in tbo 
hands of the Danes, to expect a struggle of no ordinary description, Brian could little 
ha?e foreseen ao formidable an array of force as was now collecting to assail him. No- 
thing daunted, however, by their numbers, he put himself at the head of his own brmvo 
army of Muuster; and, joined by Malachy with the troops of Meath, and bv the forces 
of Ccmnaught under the command of Teige, the king of that province, marched directly 
to the Plam of Dublin, and took up his station in front of the enemy on the very samo 
ground which had been occupied by him in the summer of the preceding year. Having 
reconnoitred the state of the opposing force, he ventured to detach into Leinster a select 
body of troops, consisting of the choice of his Dalcassian warriors, together with a small 
body also of Eugenians, for the purpose of devastating the dominions of the King of 
Leinster, and thereby causing a diversion of the cnemy^s force. The command of thic 
secret expedition the monarch intrusted to his son, Donough, with orders to despatch hm 
mission quickly, and return to the army within two days, before which period it was not 
expected a |^eneral engagement would take place. 

Some traitor, however, in the camp of Brian, had contrived to apprize the Danes of 
the departure of this detachment; urging earnestly, at the same time, the policy of com- 
mencing their attack before this gallant band should have returned. It is stated in the 
Annals of Inisfallen, but in that alone of all our native chronicles, that the traitor who 
conveyed this intelligence and advice to the enemy was no other than the deposed 
monarch, Malachy, who also promised, it is added, to draw off his own troops in the 
approaching engagement, and remain with his 1000 men of Meath inactive. Had this 
wronged and despoiled monarch, so lately a suitor in vain to the usurper of his crown hi 
the means of defending the small remains of ancient dignity still left to him, been so fiir 
tempted by the present occasion of revenge as to forget at once all his sense of dnty 
and patriotism, and close a long life of public virtue in disgrace, such a fall, hurried on 
as it had been by wrongs and insults, would have excited far more of painful reffret than 
of surprise. It is no small relief, however, to discover that there exist no valid grounds 
for this story; that, as presently shall be shown, it is wholly at variance with subseqoeot 
established facts, and owed its origin solely to a wretched spirit of provincial partisanship 
which, in order to exalt by comparison the character of the popular hero, Brian, did not 
hesitate to blacken unjustly the fame of his competitor, Malachy. 

The intimalion, by whomsoever conveyed, of the diminution of Brian*s force by tbo 
late detachment, appears to have been acted upon by the enemy; who, having spent tho 
whole of the night in preparing for a general action, presented themselves at the fifst 
dawn of light before the Irish army, which had taken up its position at this time 
on the plain of Clontarf. It had been the wish, we are told, of Brian to avoid iQtji 
engaging on this day (Friday, April 23d,) which, as being the anniversary of 
Christ's Passion, ought to have been kept sacred, as he felt, from the profanation of war- 
fare. Being forced, however, to waive his scruples upon this point, ne afterwards skil- 
fully, as we shall see, turned the incident to account; making it the means of cslling 
forth the religious as well as the military zeal and enthusiasm of countrymen. 

While, according to Irish tradition, the motive of the Danes for provoking the conflict 
on this day was, the wish to avail themselves of the diminished state of Brian's force» 
the Scandinavian authorities, on the other hand, attribute it to supernatural suggestion; 
and lell of some oracular idol which, on being consulted by the Danish general, Bruadair* 
answered, that if the engagement took place on a Friday, King Brian would assuredly 
fall in the field.f 

The confederate army of the Danes and Lagedians was composed of three separate 
corps, or divisions; the first of which consisted of the Danes of Dublin, led by two dis- 
tinguished officers, Dolat and Conmaol, together with a select body of 1000 NorthmeOy 
clad in coats of mail from head to foot, and commanded by two Norweginn princes^ 
Anrud and Charles, the sons of While Danes. The second division, formed of the forces 
of Leinster, was commanded by Maolmurda, principal king of that province; and, sob« 

* " Hit t«!roporibuf Normanni lupradlcU quod patrei eonim nunquam p.rpetraiie auti lunt, eum iana* 
mera clarae Iliberniam inaulam, que irlanda dicitur. Infreati Punt, una cum uxoribui, et liberia et eaptlTto 
Christinniff, quoi feoerant iibt aervoi. ut Hirlandia extinetia, ipai pro imis inhabitarent opulentiitinaiD tir- 
rain, qur xii civitatea, cum ampliaalBiia e|riacopaiibua«t uiium regem habet, ac propriam liafuaai, aad Lali- 
naa literaN."-~Adftmar ap. Labbe. 

t Niala Saffa, ap. JobDatooe. wfafif. CtU^-Bemmi. Thna, in tbe Latin reraioa :— " Hoe per v«neflda sifla 
rante quemadmodum abitura eaaet pofaa, raapoBauni oraeuli aic tulermt : ai die Veneria pufna Ibcat Briaassi 
ragtoa adepu victoria caauraBi; aia prius eoafliferator, onnea qui huae advcraum ooBaTatarent, oeeassfoa 
I, bine Broder ante diem Veneria aeie dimieaadum aefaYit.** 
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ordinately to hiro, by some minor dynasU, tLtoong whom were tbe Prince of Hy-FVilgia, 
and Tuathal, of tbe Lifiby territory. With these were joined alio a laige body, or ut- 
talion of Danes.* The third corps consisted of the anxiliaries from tm coasts of the 
Baltic, and from tbe isles, under the orders of Bmadair, tbe adminl of tbe fleet which 
bad brought them to Ireland, and of Lodar, earl of the Orkney islands. Attached to this 
division, there were also a number of Britons from Cornwall ond Wale% under the petty 
princes of their respective territorics.t 

To confront this array of the enemy's forces, the army of Brian was likewise divided 
into three separate columns; at the hetuA of one of which be placed his eldest son, Mor- 
roogh, intenaing to oppose it to tbe first division of the enemy. This column was com* 
posed of tbe troops of the Kin? of Meath, of the brave Dalgais, now diminished in num- 
bers, but strong in valour and fame, and a body of men from Coomacnemara, a maritime 
district of Western Connaught. Of the loyal devotion of the blood of Brian to tbe 
national cause, there was no want of pledges on that day ; as, in addition to the intrepid 
Morrough, there fought also in the ranks of this column four other sons of the monarch 
named Teige, Donald, Conor, and Flan, besides the grandson of Brian, young Turlougb, 
tbe son of the commander, Morrough. 

The division whose task it was to oppose the second of the enemy's corps, was com- 
manded by Cian and Donald, both princes of tbe Eugenian line, and of whom the former 
is said, by the annalists, to have exceeded in stature and beanty all other Irishmen. 
Under these chiefs were ranged, in addition to tbe warriors of their own gallant tribe, 
tbe forces of the King of the Desies, and of all the other various septs and principalities 
of the south of Ireland. Among the dynasts named as assisting with their troops in 
this division are found Scanlan, Prince of Loch Lene, and O'Dubhlon, King or tbe 
O'Connals oTGabhra. Nor did the jealousy so long subsisting between the two moieties 
of the island prevent the northern portion from contributing its share of aid on this great 
occasion; as, in the list of the chiefs commanding the second column, we find O'Carroll, 
Prince of Orgiall, in Ulster, and Masuire, Prince of Fermanagb,^be two roost illoe- 
trious Irishmen, save the chronicler, mt graced the field on that day ;{ and tberefbre 
worthy, he adds, of fighting under the banner of Cian. 

To the third division of Brian's army, which was under tbe command of O'Conor, scm 
of tbe King of Connaught, was asBiffned the task of engaging the auxiliaries brought by 
the enemy^ ships from Norway and the isles; and, in forming this corps, a number of 
Ultonian kings and chiefs combined their forces. Among these are found enumefated 
O'Hedian of Adnia, O'Kelly of Hy-Mania, Aodh •« the Wounder," King of Ely, and 
Echtigern, Prince of Aradia.} 

From tbe above enumeration of the forces of tbe Irish on this occasion, it will be seen 
that the emergency of tbe crisis, threatening danger not only to their liberties, but to 
their very existence as a nation, bad aroused in them a spirit of unanimity, as rare then, 
as it has continued unluckily, ever since, though leaving noble evidence of the energies 
that a country like Ireland is capable of in a cause that rallies around it cordially tbe 
arms and hearts of all her sobs. 

Having thus arranged his order of battle, the veteran monarch went himself among 
tbe troops, accompanied only by his son Morrough; and, addressing them all, from the 
highest to the lowest, conjured them to summon up their utmost strength and fortitude 
against the base confederacy of pirates now before them. Fearing lest their confidence 
in their own good fortune might be diminished, by missing from among them so many 
of those brave Dalcassians who stood, in all emergencies, the brunt of the conflict, hie 
explained to them the importance of the service on which that active corps had been 
detached, and the salutary effects it would produce in weakening and diverting the ene- 



* laiafkIL ad an. 1014. " Calb do Ghallaib;'' Um word eatb lifiiifyinf both a battle and a batulioa. 

t ** Cbein mc Maolmuadb o« e b. fkide b. dbeaa an Birinn.*'— IwfatM- •d m. 1014. Cian waa tbe ehief of 
tbe Buieniani of Caahell. and aonin-law of Brian. There renain aonie lanenutlona or elecieaon tbia war- 
rior'a death, written by Mac Oiolla Caoimh, a poet who floariahed, we are told, in the time of Brian. Of 
theee elegies which are found in the collection called tbe Manater Book. Mr. O'Reilly givea the followiaf m> 
eonnt :— ** Itt. A poem of forty four vertee. bef inninf , * Dreadftil tbe night, tbia night* It ia tbe laaMntatloa 
of tbe poet after Cian. Brian, and bii aon, Morrough. 9d. A poem of 106 vertee, banning, * IUitbleaa*8 Bath 
of C^rc and Cian,* upon the deeerted lUte of Raih Raitblean, and other palaeee, aAer the death of Ooic,ClaB, 
and other Momonian princea.**— TVaiu. Ih»moC$lL SKtsCtr. 

1 *' Ar na radh don die lin. o b. hiad b. aia badh thuaidh an Eirin aan alualgh ain.** 

I Thia account of the diipoeition of the respective (broes is taken chiefly flrom the Annals of IbMUImi. 
Aseordiag to these and other native records. It does not appear, that then were any Oanea ia Brlaa*B anay ; 
bat that it was a purely national force. It would aaem from TbrflBua, however, that theva were aooM Itarth- 
■aa oa the aide of Brian, aa he mentions that Bmadair and Upaae, another of the pirata ehlaft, fcaslM oa 
oppoaite aides :—** Evidens ezamplicans pneeeatis seripti cap. 10., tihiMt, Btodaraai st TTnaariim. pmtaa, 
Ballo Brianico dlveraas partes aecutos."— Jttr. Ore&i. JSst Fritf. 
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roy*8 force. Then, reverting to the crimes and enormities of the Danes throughout the 
long period of their tyranny over Ireland, he reminded them bow constantly and cruelly 
these swarms of foreign barbarians had employed themselves in murdering the native 
kin^ and chiefUins, in spreading conflagration through all their castles and holy houses, 
laying prostrate the churches of Grod, and plundering and violating the rich shrines of 
the saints. ** The blessed Trinity,*' he then exclaimed, in a loud and solemn voice, 
** hath at length looked down upon our sufferings, and endued you with the power and 
the courage, this day, to extirpate for ever the tyranny of the I)anes over Ireland ; thus 
punishing them for their innumerable crimes and sacrileges by the avenging power of 
the swonl." On saying these words, he exhibited in his lefl hand a bloodv crucifix, 
while in his right he waved triurnphantly his sword ; and then exclaiming, ** Was it not 
on this day that Christ himself suffered death for youV' gave the signal for action."' 

Of the details of the memorable battle which then ensued, and which lasted, without 
pause or breathing time, from a little after sunrise till the dusk of the evening, there is 
but little told in our authentic annals ; while the accounts derived from other sources, 
as well Scandinavian as Irish, come through channels which render them liable to sus- 
picion, or at least suggest the necessity of caution in the use of them. According to 
some writers, the veteran monarch, notwithstanding his advanced period of life, being 
then in his eighty-eighth year, commanded in person throuf^hout the battle. But the 
most probable and consistent accounts represent him as yieldmg so far to his infirmities 
as to retire early in the course of the action to a tent or pavilion in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the scene of conflict, where he could be consulted in every emergency, and 
preside in spirit, if not in person, over the field. 

In the mean while his son Morrough, who had himself resched his gretit climacteric* 
directed actively the operations of the whole army; and, being followed into the thick of 
the fight by his son, Turlough, a youth but fifteen years old, performed such prodigies of 
valour and prowess throughout the day, as to concentrate almost solely upon himself the 
attention or most of the historians of fanttlcf Among the chiefs slain by him in personal 
combat during the action, was the gallant Sitric,t son of the earl of the Orknejrs, whom 
he is said to have despatched by a single blow of his battle-axe, cutting the body of the 
Dane in two through his armour. 

The prowess of the 1000 men in mail, commanded by the two Norwegian brotbersy 
had, at the beginning of the action, struck panic into the troops opposed to them ; but the 
bravery of Morrgugh and his gallant Dalgais soon broke through the spell that surrounded 
these mailed warriors, and not a man of the thousand escaped to tell the fortunes of that 
dsy. Nor did the hero himself who performed these deeds long survive his brave vie- 
tims. Having put to the sword this chosen band of Northmen, and cut down with bis 
own hand one of the chiefs who commanded them, Murrough had hurried away to ano- 
ther quarter of the field, and was there pursuing the same victorious career, when Anrod, 
the brother of the Norwegian prince he had just slain, singled him out for d^ly 
conflict and revenge. On seeing him spproach, the Irish hero rushed forward to 
meet him, and seizing him firmly with his left hand, — the right having been enfeebled 
by constant use of his sword, — shook him fairly out of his coat of mail to the earth, and 
there transfixed him with his sword. The Norwegian, however, in dying, had bis full 
revenge; for, as the conqueror stooped down over him, he drew forth the knife or dag* 
ger which hung by Morrough^s side, and plunged it into his breast. 

This fatal wound, though not followed by death for some hours, having robbed the 
Irish of their gallant leader, the sctive command devolved upon Malachy, the King of 
Tare; under whom, the ultimate success of the day was accomplished}, and the Danes 
and their traitorous confederates driven with immense slaughter from the field.|| 

* Initflill. ad an. I0I4. t Ibid. 

I Bilric ii mentioned in the JVTcfo 8m u commandinf one of the wings of the Danish army. 

I IV. Mag. ad ana. 1013 (cr. com. 1014) With the usual party view of depreMing their hero's rival, tbia 
fkcU to important to the memory of Malachy. as entirety absolving him ft-om the odious charge of having 
been fklse to the cause of his country on this day. is wholly suppressed by the Munster annalisU; and Va' 
lancey. without the same excuse for his partisanship, has been guilty of the same unfair omission. It ie, 
indeed, strange that even such writers as Sir James Ware (chap. S4. ad ann. 1014) and Dr. Lanigan (chap. 81, 
} xi.) sliould have fallen into the general error respecting nalachy's conduct, and taken the same unjust and, 
in every sense of the word, flilse view of his public character and career. 

V The details of the battle given above, are all (torn the Annals of Inisfklten; but the particulars that fol* 
low. respecting the death of Brian, are found in the Mala Saga, or Norte account of the battle. The follow- 
ing is Johnstone's version of a part of what I have extracted :—** Tum Broder sic exclamare; ref^rat hoaao 
hcMDini Brianem a Brodere dictum. Mox ad eos. aui in tergis fugientium hnrebant, decurritur. iisque oeea> 
sus regis nuntiatur, reversi oppido Ulftas Bnada et Kerthialfbdus Broderem ac suos corona cireumdant iagaats 
in eos undique materia, sic Broder vivus capltur.**— wfnfifvitet. Scamdo-CalL The agreement on several im* 
ppnant poinu betweao the fteandinaviaa mad the Irish aecountoof the battle.— the share uktn by Sitrie, or 
^P^ySi' in the expedition,— the rank of Bniadair, as eonnander of the pirate fleet, and tht great event of 
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It wu in the lokbt of the root and eanmgc of their retreat that the Danish admiral, 
Bmadair, having fled with a few followers for refuge to a sniaU wood in the neighbour- 
hood of Brian's tent, perceived from his lurking place that the monarch was surrounded 
with but few attendants, — most of his body-guards having jcuned in pursuit of the ene- 
mj,— and was kneeling with hands upraised, and his mind intent on prayer.* Taking 
Mvantage of the moment, Bruadair rushed into the tent with his followers, and, afler a 
abort struffgle, put the aged monarch, and a boy who was in attendance upon him, to 
death. Then, unable to restrain bis triumph, he held up the blade* still warm from the 
iqyal veteran's heart, and cried out, ^ Let it be proclaimed, from man to man, that Brian 
has Allien by the hand of Bruadair.'* The ill-omened tidings spread more rapidly than 
he could have desired, and soon reached the ears of the absent body-guard ; who, hurry- 
ing back to the royal tent, were only consoled for the sad spectacle there presented to 
them, by their success in seizing the murderer alive, and makmg him expiate, by a death 
of lingering torment, the ruthless act of which he had been guilty. 

The numbers of the slain in this battle have been variously stated ; some computing 
the loss of the Danes, between killed and drowned, to have been no less than 13,000 or 
14,000 men, and that of the Legcniaos 3000 ; while the number killed on the Irisli side 
is^ in the same accounts, calculated at not more than 7000. The estimate most likely, 
however, to be near the truth, is that in the Annals of InisftUen, which represents the 
loss of the Danish and Leinster forces combined, to have been about 6012. On the 
amount of slaughter, however, in the ranks of the national army, our annals are sileoLf 
It appears pretty certain that the loss of life, in the battlcsof those days, was considerably 
less than in the warfare of modern times. An Italian historian, in describing a battle so 
late as the fifteenth century, which he describes as the greatest that bad tlien taken place 
for fifty years, mentions, as a proof of the determined valour with which it was c^intestcd, 
that the number of killed on both sides amounted to more than a thousand men \\ and it 
Is apparent, from the accounts given by our native chroniclers themselves, tliat the battles 
of the Irish, in the times whose history we have been recording, were, however frequent, 
l^ no means attended with any greater proportion of loss of life. 

Judging from the number, however, of princes and chieftains who fell on both sides at 
Clontarf, the amount of the general slaughter may well be supposed to have been im- 
mense ; as, besides Brian himself, his son, Morrough, and the son of the latter, young 
Turkxigh, we find a long list enumerated by the annalists, of princes and heads of tribes 
who died fighting, as it appears, in the ranks confusedly with the other, combatants. On 
the adverse side, the havoc made of the principal chieftains is represented as still more 
considerable. Among the native princes who fell were the king of Leinster, the prime 
cause of all the strife, together with his r^ydamna, or successor, and the king of Hy-Fal* 
gia ; while, of the many Danish princes and carls whom the fleet of Bruadair had wafted 
to the Irish coast, the greater number fouud their graves upon the shore of Clon- 
tarf. But this immense proportion of loss among the commanders, as compared with 
that of the rank and file* is to be attributed mainly to the chivalrous practice of single 
combat between the chiefs, which prevailed in the warfare of those day*^ as in the heroic 
ages of Greece and Rome. 

On the day after the battle all the wounded of the Irish army were conveyed by Teige, 
the son of Brian, and the Eugenian princo, Cian, to the camp at Kilmainhain ; and on the 
following day, the monks of St. Columba, at Swords, hearing of the death of the mo- 
narch, came to bear away his body for the purpose of havin<? it interred in the cathedral 
of Armagh. From Swords it was conveyed to the monastery of St Ciaran, at Duleek, 
and from thence to Louth, where the archbishop of Armagh, Maelmury,^ awaited the 

Brian fallinf, in the moment of victory, by his hand.— tlM>ie ttriking pointi of agreement between the two 
aarrativei, are thui noticed hyToifcui: ** Mirut ulrobique coniensu* apparebit, nam Bitriciia illi», nobii 
'tft'yna>i idem quod viclorineus. et qui Broder nobii, Bruodirut illit, et clacsif Danica pr«f*^tiis, hie Pini> 
taram anteaignanus, utriique Briani interfector : vietoriam vero penes Briauum uterque statuit, eumque ex 
vnlnere mortuun ** 

* Marianus Scotiis. in his short record of the battle, represents Brian as engaced in prayer at the raoawnt 
of the attack:—** Brianus. rex rilbttrnin. Parasceve Pasche, aezfa feria » Calemlas Mali, manibus et menta 
■4 Dsum intentus necatur ;"— aU which Torrvus pronounces to be in perf«.>ct accordance with the Bcandina- 
Tian accounts:— 'Quo nihil nostrorum traditionibus, si annum exccperis, convenientius djci vel acribi po- 
lerat; nam et genus mortis festuniqiie idem nobiscum expreasit."— Aer. Oread, c. 10. 

t VaUancev says, " According to the account inserted in the Inisflillen Annals, there were 4000 of Brian'a 
fcitea killed during the engagement, and many wounded;"— but I can find no such statement iu either of the 
MTleaof the Inisfillen Annals, edited by Dr. O'Connor 

I Machiavel.— " E fb qnesta giornata combattuta con piA virtd che alcun altra cha fosae aUU flitu in 
ciMuanta anni in Italia ; perche vi mori tri V una parte e V altra piQ che railla uomini.'*— />rlis Afsria, 1. & 

< Maalmury, i. e. ssroaiu qfj/ary. This prelate is mentioned with high praiae by the Fbur Ifaatara (ap. 
" M.) who style him, ** The bead of the clergy of We»tem Earopa, Um cnlef of tbe aoI y ordora of thi Weat, 
~ moht wise doctor." 
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rqjal remains, and had them borae, with religiofiB solemnity, to the archiepieoopal eity. 
The bodies of Morrough and two other chieflains of the family were carried thither at 
the same time, and the remains of Brian deposited at the north side of the cathedral* 
those of Morroagh and his heroic kinsmen at the south. During twelve successive nights 
the religious of St Patrick kept watch over the dead, chaunting hymns and offering up 
prayers for the peace of the departed soula* 

Before we pause to take a review of the life and actions of this monarch, and endea- 
vour to define, through the magnifying mist of antiquity, the true dimensions of his fkme 
and character, there remains sn episode, or rather sequel, to the great battle in which he 
died, too characteristic as well of the contentious as of the heroic spirit of the Irish peo- 
ple, not to be specially noticed. 

On the evening of Holy Saturday, which was the day after the battle of Clontar^ 
Donchad, the son of the late monarch, who had been sent with his Dalcassians on a pre- 
datory expedition into Leinster, returned with immense booty to the camp of Kilmainharo; 
and, as a tribute of pious affection, sent several rich offerings to the archbishop of Armagh 
and his community. The chief of the Eugenian tribe, Cian, who was then also with tlie 
army at Kilmainham, and whose ambition to assert his right to the now vacant thnme of 
Monster, was too impatient to brook even decent delay, lost no time in acquainting the 
sons of Brian with his determination to enfc^ce that claim ; alleging, as the grounds on 
which he rested it, not only the right of alternate succession secured to the Eugenians 
by the will of Olill-Ollum, but also the seniority of their royal house over that of the 
Dalcassians. He, therefore, demand^ that the sons of Brian should deliver bostsgea to 
him, in acknowledgment of his clainu This Donchad determinedly refused; saying 
that, diminished in strength and numbers ss was the brave force by his side, he woqm 
neither acknowledge Cian*8 claim, nor yet consent to give him hostages.t 

This angry contention between two such rival tribes, both encamped on the same 
ground, and both flushed with their common vietory, seemed to threaten for a time con- 
sequences by which the mourning ss well as the triumph of that memorable hour would 
have been sullied, when, fortunately, another Eugenian prince, named Doronal, who 
commanded, jointly with Cian, the troops of their tribe, interfered to check the unseemly 
strife ; and, calmly expostulating with his brother chieftain, succeeded in withdrawing 
both him and the whole of their force quietly from the camp.| 

Thus relieved from the chances of a conflict to which bis reduced and weakened ibl- 
lowers were now unequal, Donchad broke up from the camp at Kilmainham, and, with hif 
small army, including the sick and wounded, proceeded slowly on his march into Monster. 
Farther trials, however, awaited them ere they reached their own home; and the sodden 
change which a short day had made in the fortunes of the son of Brian, showed how 
even triumph may lead adversity in its train. On arriving in Ossory they found the 
prince of that country, Mac-Gilla-Patrick, preparing to oppose by force their passsge 
through his territories, unless they consented to acknowledge submission to his anthority. 
•'Hostages,'* said that chief, *'or bsttle !*'}—•« Let it then,'^ replied Donchad, ••be battle; 
for never,** he added, *• was it yet heard of, within the memory of man, that a prince of 
the race of Brian had given hostages to a Mac-Gil]a-Patrick.**|| 

Having thus declared his purpose, the heroic chief prepared for action; first taking 
care, as a humane precaution, to sppoint some of the bravest men of his troop to guaid 
the sick and wounded. But, instead of allowing themselves to be so protected, these 
weak and suflering men all eagerly insisted upon taking their share in the combat; pre- 
ferring death by the side of their comrades, to the ignoble safety proposed to them. •• Let 
there be stakes,** cried they, •• fixed in the ground ; and to each of these let one of us be 
firmly tied, holding our swords in our hands.** This extraordinary suggestion wai 
acted upon ; and the troops of Ossory, on advancing to the attack, beheld intermixed io 
the foremost ranks with the sound men, these pale and emaciated warriors, as if all were 
alike determined on death. At the sight of so strange and mournful a spectacle, the 
advsncing army paused ; and their chief, whether touched with admiration of such noUe 
self-devotion, or fearing, as the annalist suggest to contend with men thus pledged 



• Annal. Ult. Aanal. Inltfhll. ad ann. 1014. 

t Annal. Iniaftll. ad an. 1014. Vallaneey, fnm Mantter Annali. 

I Vallaneey baa here miarepreaented iha meaninf of the Inlafkllen anaaliat. ntkinff him amy that Donsat 
** withdrew the troopa ander bla commaiid firom aupportiof Clan in bit pretenaiont :** wbereu, tbe langnafi 
of the oiiffinal ia, ** Dombnal af danlufb n Cian la ra na ni(iinl«nr:'* i. e. DomnnI aacraUy depnrtinf Uom 
tbence witb Cian and hia peopla.** 

( ** Brnif bda no antb.*'— InMblL Uc «K«t | InialkU. ik. 

26 
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agtinst surrender, drew off his force without striking a blowy and left the bftve Dalgeis 
to pursue their march through Oasory uninterrupted.* 

Id estimating; the character of Qrian Bom, it will be foqnd that there are three distinct 
points of view in which he stands forth proqiiqently to the eye, namely, as a great war- 
rior, a successful usurper, and a munificent friend to the chursh. In the attributes 
belonging to him, under these three several aspects, are to be found the main as well as 
subsidiary sources of his fame. The career of firi^ as a military leader appears to have 
been uniformly, with one single exception, successful ; and, from the battle of Sulchoid 
to that of Clootarf, his historians number no less than fifty great battles!' iu which be 
bore away the palm of victory from the Northmen aqd their allies. 

In his usurpation of the supreme power he was impelled evidently by motives of selfish 
ambition ; nor could he have entailed any more ruinoqs evil upon the countrv, than by 
thus setting an example of contempt for established vifhtM, and thereby weakening, in 
the minds of the people, that habitual reverence for ancient laws and usages which was 
the only security afibrded by the national character for the preservstion of public order 
and peace. The fatal consequences of this step, both moral and political, will be found 
but too strikingly evolved in the course of the subsequent histoiy. Attempts have been 
made to lend an appearance of popular sanction to his usurpatioo, by the plausible pre- 
tence that it was owing to the solicitations of the states and princes of Coiinanght, that 
he was induced to adopt measures for the deposition of Malachy.} In like manner, to give 
to this step some semblance of concert and deliberation, we are told of a convention of 
the princes of the kingdom held at Dundalk,} preliminary to the assumption of the mo- 
narchy, and convoked in contemplation of (bat step. 

But the truth is, for none of these supposed preparatives of his asorpation is there the 
slightest authority in any of our records; and the convention held at Dundealga, or 
Dundalk, po far from being a preliminary measure, did not take place till after *Uhe first 
rebellion,** as it is styled by our annalists, of the king of Monster against the monarch. 
This very term, indeed, applied by Tigernsch, by the Annals qf InisfiUlen, and the Four 
Masters,!! to the daring enterprise of Brian, sufi}ciently proves in what liffht it was 
viewed by all the most trustworthy of our historians. That the feelings of a people, 
whose chief occupation was warfare, lyould he easily enlisted on the side of the veteran 
of fifty battles, even in an aggression on the ancient throne of the Hy-Niells, may with- 
out difficulty be believed; but, that he ever attempted to disguise or smooth away his 
usurpation by any such show of respect for public opinion as his later apologists nave 
attributed to him, is a supposition founded on modern notions, and whpUy unauthorised 
by the authentic records of his acts ; which simply state that he twice, at the head of a 
numerous army, entered hostilely the royal precincts of Ti^ra ; that, on the second of these 
occasions, be dlQpossessed the legitimate monarch of his authority, and placed hiadseUT 
on the supreme throne in his stead. 

By some inquirers into his conduct, a fiir more enlarged and noble motive than the 
mere desire of Eelf-oggrandizement, has been assigned for this bold step, which they 
suppose to have been diptatcd hf the patriotic conviction that the whole strength of the 
country ought then to be direpted unitedljr against the Danes ; and that it was only by 
the grasp of one vigorous hand, consolidating her resources and collecting her scattered 
eoergies, that so great and vital an object could be accomplished. 

Of the spirit and wisdom of this view of the policy then required, there can exist no 
rotional doubt. It was the same acted ujwn, as we shall see, by Brian, at an interval of 
nearly fourteen years after, and with perfect and glorious success. But a work neglected 

* Annal. Inisfall. ut tupra. IV. Mag. ad ann. 1001 (brb. com. 1003.) 

t Mac Curten (Brirf Diseourae, 4«.) He adds. bowoTer. after quoting bis aothoriilea, ** Tbe aanie aaUiora 
mjr that twenty of theae battles were but akirii)itbea, thonab suceeaeAjT; but tbirtf were freat and daatrne* 
tiye to the cnoimon enemiea." Tbe great EngUtb hero, Alued, |s Raid (o baye foug^ hj aea and land, flfty- 
alx iiit battle*. 

X *' Brian then was proclaimed and crowned King of Ireland by tbe ananimoua voice of all tbe princee and 
clergy of Loath Mo^ha **— Afac Curten, BH^ iTifc^f raa, !«. 

"To give a good intpre^ion of hi* Intentions, be (Briah) proposed a convention of tbe atatea, for aattllsf 
Ibe nation : Malachy aKreed. The chieft of tbe kingdom met at Dundalk, 4tc."— O'Connor, Din^rtmL " Tbej 
(tbe nobility of Munster) desired, therefore, that tbe cbiefii of Connaoght would Join tbem in a reeolution 
to depose the monarch, and set the King of Munster on tbe tbrone. Tlus proposal being agreed to, tbe cbiefli 
of the two provinces met in council,' 4be. 4tc."—H^arMsr. ' " 



§ Out of this wholly unautborixed notfon, wbicb apfiemra to have bad Ita origin in an old lift of Brian, 

ebaod 
of dull 



attributed to Mac Li ag, a long and circumatantial a'oboant baa been fai>ricated of tbe proceodian of tbia 
alleged council, and of the negotiations that took plaee in conaequence, not onlf between tbe moaareb and 



Brian, but between Malachy end aome of tbe other provincial prinoea; end tbia being ezaetly tiN tott o 
embroidery of fact in which historiana Uke Warner delight to indulge, be baa oxpendod on it BO %&m tban 
aeven of bis difluae quarto pakes. '^ 

I " Oead impodb Briain.*' 
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tibrMi^ 00 loof an interval, and then fotced npon him by a great and perilous exigency, 
will mirdly be asBumed aa one of the chief and pressing considerations that now impelled 
him to usurp the supreme power. On the contrary, so remote and subordinate was the 
place held bj the Danish intruders in his vieWSj tbati though they still had possession of 
all the chief maritime towns of the kingdomi not a single effort did he makCj during the 
ten or twelve years following his accession, to dislodge or moleSt them. But intent 
chiefly on strengthening and guarding his o#n usurped position, he left to the Danes by far 
the longest interval of repose they bad ever been suffered to enjoy on Irish ground ; con- 
tent with awing, by his name^ intd peaceful submission as well the foreign as the native 
princes over whom he ruled. How little even he had transcended the level of his times, 
or risen to any clear views of a patriot's duty or dignity, may be judged from his employ- 
ing a squadron of Danes as his vanguard in the first incursion he made into the terntory 
of Tara; thus sanctioning^ by his own example, the treason of alliance with the invader, 
and resortiDg to the ranks of his country's enemies for aid in assailing and overturning 
her ancient monarchy. 

Of the beneficial eflects attributed to his government, his wise laws and strict system 
of police, the numerous edifices he either built or repaired, the bridges and roads con- 
sdncted by his orders throughout the country,— of theses and other such happy results of 
his reign, there occurs no mention whatever in our annals ; nor have we, I fear, any 
graver authority for them,- than that of the veracious chronicler, who has described so 
minutely the corridors, kitchens, and wine-ceHar belonging to the monarch's favourite 
banqueting-house, Ball-Borume.* 

At the same time, as peate may be not lees the parent than it is, in general, the off- 
spring of prosperity, there can be Httle donbt that 86 long and unusual a pause from war- 
fare, as ensued on Brian's accession to the monarchy, must have been highly favourable 
to all those pursuits which sdvance the intellects and ameliorate the condition of man- 
kind. Even his acquiescence in the continuance of the Danish settlements^ however 
&tal it might have proved ultimately to the country's independence, was, for the time, 
favourable to the extension of commerce and its sure result, civilization. It is true, the 
disinclination of the Irish to trade,t and their consequent willingness to leave in the hands 
of these foreigners most of the traffic of the country, had been one of the chief sources 
of the apathy, or ready submission, with: which they had seen all their maritime towns, 
one after another, become the established depositories of Danish commerce. But the 
example of these enterprising foreigners could hardly have been lost upon the natives: 
in the course of dealing with adventmnous traders, they would most probably learn to be 
traders themselves ; snd it is, therefore, possible^ that, during the twelve years of peace 
which Brian's policy maintained, the spirit of commerce may have so. far diffused its 
civilizing influences through the land,* as in some degree to justify the flattering picture 
which tradition has drawn of that period. 

On the other hand, in bringing to the test of truth any such high coloured representa- 
tions respecting princes who flourished in dark and uninstructed times, it is necessary to 
take into account how far, by their zeal for the worldly interests of the Church, those 
princes may have rendered themselves popular among ecclesiastics ;• as the pen Of history 
being, in those times, guided chiefly by churchmen, would take naturally a strong bias 
from the partialities nfnd temporal interests of their order. By one of those fanatics in 
the cause of our history and antiquities, whose deserved martyrdom is ridicule, an attempt 
has been made to compare Brian with the great English king Alfred,— a parallel injurious, 
in different senses, to both ; as there is not to be found, perhaps, in the whole ranffe of 
human record, a prince, warrior, or legistator,- to whom, on the supposition that all we 
are told of him to be true,t the epithet Ghreat, in its most extended heroic and moral senses 
can be more justly applied than to Alfred. There exists on one important point, however, 
a coincidence between the two heroes, to which in sifting the nature of the evidence oo 
which their respective reputations rest, it is not unwise to advert. They were both 
devout and zealous disciples of the Church, both munificent in thenr endowments of 
ecclesiastical institutions, and both, in addition to their high station in secular history, 

* See 0*Halloran, vol. iii.cap. 7. where, in Me ataal i^ouHtbinf ityle, be dtwribct, on the authority of the 
Bntodin CkrenieU, the noble banqaetiAf AouSb erected by Brian, in the neighbourhood of Kincora. '* From 
tMe kitcheni,*' be tells us, " were two long galleries, or corridora, parallel to each other, carried across a flat 
to this banquetinifhouse. A hundred servants were every day, at dinner and supper, arran^ In each of 
tb«se galleries. The businelMor one *t was to hass fVom hand to hand, from the kitchens, the diflbrent 
dishes for the entertainment, and of the others wicbi equal celerity to return them.*' ice. &c. 

t auoniam enim innate ociosttatis vitio gens Hibernica. ut dizimus, nee raaria lustrare, noc mercatura 
indulgere aliquatenus voluerat.— Oiralii. Tkptf. Hib. Diet. iii. c 43. ..^ . 

I Je fire scis s*il y a Jamais eu sor la lerre un bomiM plus digne des respects do la post^ntd qu* Alfred le 
Grand ; suppose que tout ce qu'on raconta da lui woii v«rlial»l6.**— Voltaire, E$9tLi nr Is* ,W<mr«, ^. 
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were, after their deathi^ enrolled by the grateful Chareh in the OMnber ef bar mutym 
andaaints. 

The exact nature and extent of the privile^ree accorded b^ Brian to the clergy of Lre- 
landf none of oor annaliata have atated. But it woold be difficiiH to conceive mtw boon to 
have been more preciooa and welcome to them, than waa the aecorityhia reign anbrded to 
their holy labours and puiBuita,— the respite from outrage and profiuiation which, during 
twelve years of tranquillityt they enjoyed under his aceptre. The oonrae of our annals, 
which oefbre this period, presents a series, almost uninterrupted, of the most barbarous 
acts of sacrilege and spoliation on the part of the Northoien, is, during the interval 
between his accession and the war of 1013, wholly unstained by any such horrors ; and 
the means afibrded by this season of calm for repairing the wreck of ao long a hurricane, 
and raising from tlie dust their ruined and prostrate ahrines, had been too long prayed 
for by a people innately religious not to be employed, with grateful eagerness, when it 
came. 

Advantageous, however, as was this state of calm to the country, and ultimately credi- 
table to the firm policy which prolonged it, yet, had Brian been snatched from the scene 
by any accident during this interval, far different mi^ht have been the character of the 
results with which his evidently selfish policy would, m that event, have been chargeable. 
Most fortunately, however, for his glory, the course of events was otherwise decreod. 
The traitorous liagenians, by inviting a new invasion of the barbarians, aroused seaaooaU^ 
the veteran's slumbering vigoar ^ utd the victory of Clontarf, in potting an end to his 
mortal career, added also the crowning trophy to his fiime. 

The preparations made for this battle throughout all the dependencies, as well as the 
dominions of the Danes, sufficiently attest the importance attached to its issue. A foreign 
chronicler of the same age asserts, that the Northmen of the expedition expected to be 
able ^to extinguish the Irish natives, and to inhabit, in their stesd, that most opulent land.*** 
The efllects of the fiiilure of the enterprise were fully proportionate to the amount of the 
hope it had raised, and the conflict and carnage acconlingly heightened and exaggerated. 
The foreign chronicler just cited asserts, that the battle was maintained through three 
successive days, that the Northmen en^ged in it were all killed, and that crowds of 
the women by whom they were accompanied had thrown themselves into the sea. Under 
the same impression, in a Scandinavian account of the bstUe, one of the Danish princea 
is represented as asking, ** Where are my troopsl** and the answer he receivea is, ** They 
are all s]ain.'*f 

While such was the impression produced in foreign countries by this victory, its eflbctn 
at home, in disheartening and breaking the strength of the Danes though not instanta- 
neous in their operation, were not tins less substantial and essentia). Attempts were 
made, as we shall see, from time to time, by the numerous Northmen still remain* 
ing in Ireland, to make head against the native princes; but the heart of their courage 
had been plucked out on the memorable field of Clontarf: the blow struck in that batUe 
by Brian was followed up worthily by his able successor, Malschy } and the sword con- 
tmuing thus constantly to thin away tlieir numbers, without any reinforcement ever 
arriving to them from abroad, their foeble remains at length mingled with the general 
mass of the population,! and they disappeared as a distinct people. 

In thus forestalling events, so far in advance of my narrative, I have been led by a 
wish to impress upon the minds of my readers, that it is not without justice the popular 
hero of Irish history has been styled the Conqueror of the Danes ; as, whatever footing 
Ihey may have still retained in the country, and however, in the disgraceful feuds of the 
natives among themselves, the sword of the foreigner may have been appealed to alter- 
nately by both parties they were no longer formidable but as so many septs or tribes, and 
at length lost even that evanescent distinction, — leaving but some scattered vestige of 
their language in the vocabulary of a country, where they had remained in possession 
of the chief maritime towns for more than 200 years. The whole of their history, there^ 
fore, subsequent to the period we now have reached, fully bears out the assertion, that on 
the field of Clontarf was given the deathblow to the Danish power in Ireland. 

• C7t Hirrandh eztinctlt, hMi profTwis inhabitarent opaleotiMimam terrain.— ^^mmt, ap.£iMa. 

By a writer cited in ColKan't Jet, 8ttnet4»mm, it it aawrted, and probably witli aome trulh, that ttie alauchtcr 
•r that day waa almost ai dinaatroua to the Irivliras lo the Danea. and that neither peoDle ever aAer eniurcly 
"^fOTcred it ;-" Quo ingenti pralio in C/Hora Turbk juxia Dubllnium commiaM, mutuaa vlfwiu iRCpan^ 
liliter debintaruat, ut iieutra gens Hi hiinc usque diem pristinaa vires recuperaverint •• 

t From the Jfiaia Siy a. rendered, in Johnstone's version, tlius; ''Tunc Flosius.de meia voro aociia Quid 
inbrsf Universi acie oecubuerunt, ait Hrafh.** 

% From the intennarriate of Danes with the natives are aaid to have aaronc many of our asciaBt ^«>'»«^ — 
*e Cniiaee, OoppiB|eit,Towdale, Everaida. PluBketo, Revels, te. ■»*'' ■ "" ^ ^^ <»«' ■■«•■» ^mttim^ 
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In eoraptrin;, indeed, the biitoriane of Eng^land and Ireland at this period, it is im* 
pomUe not to be atrnck by the strong eootraat which they exhibit The very same year 
which saw Ireland pouring forth her asaembled princes and clans to confiront the invader 
on the sea-shore, and there make of his myriads a warning example to all future in* 
traders, beheld England unworthily cowering under a similar visitation, her king a fugi- 
tive from the scourge in foreign lands, and her nobles purchasing, by inglorkNia tribute,* 
a short respite from aggression ; and while, in the English annals for £is year, we find 
little else than piteous lamentations over the fitUen and broken spirit both of rulers and 
peoplef, in the records of Ireland, the only sorrows which appear ta have mingled with 
the general triumph are those breathed at the tombs of the veteran monarch, and the 
numerous chieflains who fell in that struggle by his side. 

Whether Brian was himself imbued with any of the learning of the age, or po sses s e d 
the yet more useful merit in a monarch of encouraging learning in others, we have not 
any means of ascertaining. That he was a musician has been taken for granted, on no 
better grounds than the rather suspicious tradition which has connected with his name a 
curious old Irish harp, long preserved, as we are told, in the Clanrickarde family, and 
supposed to have originally belonged to the hero of Clontarf. But were even the details 
respecting the channels through which this hsrp has reached U8| entirely free from sus- 
picion, the fiict of the arms of the 0*Brian family being found among the ornaments, 
chased in silver, on the instrument, sufficiently nuirks it as of too modem a date for the 
illustrious vocation assigned to it; as the hereditary use of armorial ensigns was unknown 
to Europe before the time of the Crusades, and, in England, was not established till the 
reiffn of Henry III. 

It would seem a reproach to the bards of Brian's day to suppose that an event so proudly 
national as his victory, so full of appeals as well to the heart as to the imagination, ahonld 
have been suffered to pass unsung. And yet though some poems in the native language 
are still extant, supposed to have been written by an Ollarob, or Doctor, attached to toe 
court of Brian, and describing the solitude of the halls of Kincora afler the death of their 
royal master, there sppears to be, in none of these ancient poema, any alluaion to the 
inspiriting theme of Clontarf. By the bards of the north, however, that field of deathi 
and the nan>e of its veteran victor, Brian, were not so lightly forgotten. Traditions of 
the dreams and portentous sppearances that preceded the battle, formed one of the 
mournful themes of Scaldic song ; and a Norse ode of this description, which has been 
made familiar to English readers,^ breathes, both in its feeling and imagery, all that gloomy 
wildness which might be expected from an imagination darkened by the recollections of 
defeat 

But a more ^ve, if not also more valuable testimony to the truly brave and patriotio 
spirit with which, up to this period, the Irish people, however degeneratelv they afler« 
wards quailed before an invader, resisted every attempt to subject them to a Kireign yokOf 

< Henry of Hantioffdon Mjrt, that, in bia own timet, tbe same tribute continoed to be paid to tbe Uaga of 
Eof land, ftt>ni custom, whteb bad been orlfiamlfy paid to tbe Danea under tbe influenoe of ineflkt»le tenoTo 
** R^buB namque nottrii raodo peraolvimua ex eonauetudine quod Daels peraolvebatur ex tncAbili terrors.*' 
— fbl. 905. 

t " Nee fUit inventna quispiam (aaja Mattliew of Weetminater) qui boatibua obvinret.** Tbe enme writer 

Ibus apeakB of ihe wretcbed Etbclred :— ** Inertia tornena, timidua, auapicioaua exereltum conrregars 

vel contra boatea ducere non audebat, roetuena ne nobilea rmi quoe injuate exbieredeverat, in campoeuas 
relinquentes bostibaa traderent ad damnmndnm.**— Ad ann. 1013. Infulfua, too, deacribinf tbe aaaae miaerabis 
Uroea, repreMnta tbe Engthb aa cowering before every aaaailant :— ** Omnea boatea in capita auper anglos 
aemper Tincere, et ex omni eertamine semper prevalere.** 

The sermon of Blsbop Lupua. praaereed in Hidua^a 7a4Bu«iinM^ eontaina aome painful iaataneaa of tkS 
outrafe and insult to whicli tbe Ttaanea were, at tbat gloomy period, expoeed. 

1 In tbe account of tbis harp, given in tbe CWIsetan. tfs. Ju*. Hib^m. toI. {▼., It la aald tbat Donebatf 
Brian'a aon, wbo. in tbe year 1064, went on a tourney of penance to Borne, carried with Mm the crown, barpi, 
and other regalia of Brian Boru, which be laid at tbe fcec of tlie pope. Tbeae regalia. It ia added, weM dt* 
poalted in the Vatican tilt the reign of Henry VIII., when tlie pope sent tbe harp Co tbat monarch, with tbs 
title of Defender of the Faith, but leapt the crown, whicb waa of maaaive gold. Betting no value on tbe barp^ 
Henry gave it to tbe first earl of Clanriekard. in wboee fkmily it remained till tbe bninning of tbia centiuy^ 
when it came, by a lady of tbe De Burgh (kmilir, into tbat of Mae Mabon of Clenagb, in the counnr of Clais. 
In the year 1788, it waa preaented to the rigbl bonourable Wilfiam Cooyngbam, wbo depoaited it in tbe Ma« 
aeum of Trinity College, where it now renafna. 

$ Tbe Paul Slaters, an Ode from tbe Norae tongue, by Grey. Tbe original may be found in tbe MUla Btgrn, 
In allusion to the fote of Brian, tbe Scandinavian poet asya. ** But on the race of Irar (Erin) ancb a aorrow 
will foil aa can never be foigotten among men.** Ont of tbia aimple paaaage Grey baa tboa etUed uj^tbt 
spirit of poeey : 

Fate demandB a nobler bead. 

Soon a kiag shall bite tbe groand. 
Long bia loaa aball Brin wee^ 

Ne'er again bia likeaeea aae, 

LMif her ifrsiM ta aoffow Meepc 
Mraisa of lauMrulity. 
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» to be found in the remarks of an dd English historian, WiUkii of Neabridfe» in intro- 
dncinff his accoant of the sobmissioo of Ireland to Henry IL ** It is a matter of wonder,'* 
says this writer, ** that Britain, which is of larger extent, and equally an island of the 
ocean, should have been so often^ by the chances of war, made the piey of foreign nations, 
and subjected to foreign rule, haying been first subdued and poasesicd by the Romans, 
then by the Germans, afterwards by the Danes, and, lastly, by the Normans, while her 
neighbour, Hibernia, inaccessible to the Romans themselves, even when the Orkneys 
were in their poweri has been but rarely, and then imperfecU^, subdued; nor ever, in 
reality, has been brought to submit to foreign domination till the year of our Lord 
1171."* 



CHAPTER XXIL 



State of the tchook of Ireland in the tenth centdry. — Armagh still visited by ttranffen. — 
Eminent nttive ■cholari daring thii period. — Proboi, lecturer of the school of Suuieir— 
Eochtid OTloinn, s Bardic hiitorian^-^Ktoheth 0*Artegan, a poet— School establiibed by 
the Iriih in England, called GlutoHbofy of St. Patrick.— Mooitteries of the SooU or Irbh 
in France and Germany.— Literary works of an Iriih eocleaiastie, named Dancan.— Nanw 
ben of Biihope fiom Ireland on the continent — Efforts by coonoils to suppress them, 

Thb night of ignorance and barbarism, which had been so long gathering around the 
western wotld, is supposed, in the Century we are now considering, to have reached its 
utmost gloom. How for this comparative view is well founded may be a matter of qoee- 
tion ;t but of the positive prevalence of darkness throo^out this age there can exist no doubt. 
It is not, therefore, wonaerful that even Ireland, which had hitherto stood as a beacon of 
learning in the west, should begin to share in the general obscuration of the times; and, 
being acted upon by the same causes which had already uncivilized some of the foirest 
regions of Europe, should feel the foted tide of barbarism gaining ftst upon her shores. 
The exceeding rapidity with which the chief schools and monasteries throoffhout the 
ck)untry, though so frequently ravaged and burnt by the Northmen, again arose from their 
ashes, and resounded afresh with the voice of instruction and pra]^er, seems hardly less 
than marvellous. Nor was this intrepid and persevering enthusiasm, in the cause of 
learning and holiness, confined to the natives of the country alone, but inspired also its 
visiters ; as, but a few months after a desperate inroad of the Danish qMilers into Ar* 
magh,| we are told of a vouth of the royal house of the Albanian Soots, named CSadroe, 
repairing to the schools of that university for the conrpletion of his ^ucation.} 

Among the obituary notices scattered throughout the annals of this age, there occur 
the names of several divines who are described as learned and eminent bot of whom no 
forther mention is to be found. Towards the middle of the century flourished Probuo, 
or, as his Irish name, of the same import, is said to have been, Coenachair, whose Lifo of 
St Patrick, still extant is praised by a high authority on the subject of our ecclesiastical 
history, as "a very valuable work.'*|| That Probus was an Irishman, he has himself 
placed beyond doubt by several expressions which occur in his psge& Thus, when 

* Bane hoc quoqae de bac inauU mirabifo est. (jfaod eaSi major Britannia, eque oeea^f fnaufa, S^capScio 
kmfiorl aejuncta, tantoa bellornm cAaua experta ait, totfea ezteria centibua prada Iberic, fbliea ezteraant 
d6mlnation«m iocurrerit.expufnate el poaauaa pHmo a Romania, deinde a Germania, conaequentef a Dknia, 
poatremo a Norroannis; Hibernia Romania etiam Orcbadam fnantarum dominium tenentibua inaooeaaa, rare 
•t tepide ab ullo unquam expugnata, et aubacta eat, nunquam eztdmB aubjacuit ditioni, uaqae ad annum a 
partu Virginia M. O. aeptuagetlmum nrimam.— JtanMi JhtgL lib. 8. cap. xxvi. 

t Leibnits, among otbera. diaaenta from tbia opinion. afflrminS tbat there wa« more knowledge and tearniBf 
la the tenth century than in either the tvreinb or thirteenth. See Note on Moeheim. cent. x. part 11. chap. 1. 

I ** Nimirum verl dixit acriptor vetua, quod * in Armacha aammum atudium literale manet aemper.* Nam 
atudia literarum ita coniinenter in ilia academla floraerant, ut ne rabiea quidem Danonim per aacra e( pio- 
flina cadibua et incendiis furoaiaaime graaaanliam euraom eonim inter ruperit/'— Ofwdamu JE«ciM e. xzii. 

f Cadroe haa been aometiroes claimed aa ea Iriah Boot ; bat it appeara evident that be waa inBeoC of Nortii 
RriUia. BoBl^nigan, chap. 93. J 3. 

I " The Life of St. PaUick by Frobaa, in Iwo booka, ia a very ▼aluabla work.**— Laoigaa. Eeeitt. Bi$L voL 
i. chap. 3. $ 3. 
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speaking of the Saint embarking from Britain for Ireland, he says, that *' he entered upoD 
our sea ; and the harbour first reached by the missionary, whom he styles ** our most 
holy father, is represented by him as ** one much celebrated among iis.*' Probus was 
Chief Lecturer of the school of Slane; and fell a victim there, as already has been re- 
lated, during an attack upon the church of that place by the Danes.* 

In giving an account of those bardic or metrical historians by whom the adventures of 
our earliest colonists and the romantic achievements of the 8ons of Milesius, were first 
inventeid, I mentioned, as ranking among the chief contributors to this stock of fiction, a 
poet of the tenth century, named Bochaidh O'Floin. In the poems of this writer, of which 
there are a number still extant,t may be found those fiibles respecting Partholan, the 
battles of the Formorians, and the storming of the Tower of Conaing, which have all, by 
Keating and others, been gravely promulgated as history ; and which Vallancey could 
not otherwise account fbr, than by supposing all these marvellous transactions to have 
taken place among the oriental ancestors of the Irish, before their departure from Greece.^ 
In the year 975, according to the annalist Ti^ernach, took place the death of Keneth 
O'Artegan, ** Chief of the Learned of Leath Oumn." A poem of this writer is still pre- 
served,} descriptive of the beauty of the celebrated Hill of Tara, and moralizing mourn* 
fully over its history ; nor should those who visit, in our days, that seat of long extinguished 
royalty feel any wonder on not discovering there son^e vestige of its grandeur, when 
told that, even in the time of this poet, not a trace of the origmal palace still remained ; 
while the hill itself had become a desert, overgrown with grass and weeda|| 

As thus, in the midst of the general darkness of the age, there were still preserved 
in Ireland some relics of the lore of better days, so, in the schools and religious establish- 
ments of the continent, her sons still continued to retain all their former superiority, and, 
among the dwarf intellects of that time, towered as' gisnts. In ]E^ngland, where, since 
the death of her great Alfred, both sacred and literary knowledge had sunk to so low an 
ebb, that at length no priest could be found capable of writing or translating a Latin letter,ir 
the Irish were, in this century, the means of restoring some taste for liberal studies. 
With that devotion to the cause of religion and instruction which had become, in this 
people (as an author of those times expresses it,) a second nature, a nuipber of Irishmen de- 
scribed ss conversant with every department of knowledge, secular as well as sacred, 
retired, some time before the year 940, to Glastonbury. This monsstery had already 
been long distinguished as a favourite retreat of their countrymen ; and, within its walls, 
so great was the reverence felt for their patron saint,** that, from an early period, the 
establishment had been called ** Glastonbury of St Patrick." From the Irish who fixed 
themselves there in this century, the able St Dunstan chiefly received his education ; 
and while he imbibed, as we are told, under their discipline, the very marrow of scriptural 
learning,!! they also instructed him in the sciences ofarithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, 
in all of which they were, it is intimated, noore deeply skilled than in the refined niceties 
of classical liteniture.|| With a taste, too, highly characteristic of their country, they 

* Among the relict defltroyed nn tbii oeeaiion vrera the putprpl itafT of tlie pttron Mint of CHaiM, and 
** a beU (Mjn the nnnalitt) tlm bMt of aU bells.**— IV. Mac. ad. ann. M& In Archdall'i MnutU. mkmm, 
tbeee last words are incorrectly translated ** the best cktsk in Ireland,** on tbe strengtb of wbich misuka, 
combined witb the mention of a " clock** in king Cormac*s pretended Will, eome sapient persons have daioisd 
for tbe Irish of those times a knowledge of tbe art of clock making. 

t See for an account of these poems, tbe TtwMoetitmM ti tihs Ovrm-C^Ut Moeiitif. ad. ann. OBi. 

t It is much to be regretted that, though in m^ny resnects so gu||li4^ to illustrate and advance the stady 
of Irish antiquities, Vallancey, through fhlse teal and la'ntnslic'f^ulation, should have ended only in 
drawing down ridicule on the subject. One of bis earliest essays, **The Laws of "Tinistry illustrsted,** to 
which I have rnequenUy had occasion to refer in these pages. sl)ows how well and useftilly be could turn to 
account the materials contained in oar own authentic annals, without calling in the aid of the Sadder of 
Zerdusht. or of his fevourite " Pishdadian Dynasty.**— See Finikmiiou ^ tks Jindtnt Hutarjf ^ Jnimnd, Col* 
lectan. vol. iv. 

I Trans. Ibemo-Oelt. Society, ad ana. 97S. 

I If this poem be not antedated by a century ot two, tba nansioo which Malacby and bis inmediata pvt. 
deoeasorf in the throne of Tara must bava rseently oeeuniod, at the tine when tbe poet wrote, eotild 
not have been tbe same, of coarse, nor bsiU upon tbe saaaa sKe witb that whose ruin and attar disapoaaraaca 
be bewsils. ^ 

IT " Very tew churchmen were there,** says Alftad, ** on this side tbe Bumber, who coold nnderstand tbair 
daily prayers in Knglisli. or translate any letter ftom tbe Latin. I think there were not many beyond tba 
Humber; they were so few. that I, indeed, cannot recollect one single instance on the eoutb of tbe Tbamas 
when 1 took tbe kingdom.**— See Turner, BitL jt»/U-8as, book v. chap. I. A few years before tbe Norman 
conquest fsays Mr. Berington, on tbe authority of William of Malmesbury.) " the clergy could hardly stammer 
Uirott|b toe necessary service of tbe church, and be who knew tbe rules of grammar was viewed as a prodigy.** 

** Nee Normannomm soldro ssd AngkMazoonm quoque temporibus sacro>sanctam aoud OlasKmteaaia B. 
fatrieii fuisse memoriam. Baidredi, Ins et BaMredi ostcndunt Chart*.— Usher, EeeUt. PHmtrd 

ft Borum ergo disciplinata sacran scripcurmm mednllitas ad eztremam satieutem ezbausit.— Goliahn. MSI 
■Mebur. Fit & Dmufaa. 

U Aritbmeticam porro cam geomeiria at aatnmomia ae mnrica. qua appendant, graUntar addldkit, at 4HI* 
gaater eieolnit Barum eeieBtianim BIbtniteMca pro iMgflo poUioastar ; cffteram ad formaada Latiae veiba 
ft ad Integra loqutadiim minot idonei.— /M, 
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gucceeded in awakening io their pupil 00 etroug a love and talent for maaic, that it was 
in after life his frequent practice, when worn with buaines or atudy, to fly for refreah- 
ment to the soothing sounds of the harp.* 

On the continent of Europe, in like manner, the fame of the laUuid of Saints continued 
to be upheld by the learning and piety of her sons ; and in the course of this century, 
there flourished in France, as well as in Germany and the Netherlands, a number of emi- 
nent Irishmen, whose names belong not so much to the countnr which gave them birth* 
as to those which they benefited by the example and labours of their lives. Among the 

Erelatea present at a synod held in the year 947, at Verdun, was an Irish bishop named 
irael, whose character and accomplishments must have been of no ordinary stamp, as he 
had been one of the instructors of the great and learned archbishop Bruno, the braiher of 
the emperor Othat 

An Irish abbot of considerable celebrity, named Fingan, who had been honoured with 
the notice and patronase of the dowager empress Actelhaid, the zealous relict of Olho 
the Great, wis, through her interest, invested with the government of the abbey of Sym- 
phorian, at Metz, on the singular condition that he and his successors should receive no 
other than Irish monks into their establishment, as long as any such could be found ; but, 
in case of a deficiency of monks from Ireland, ahould then be allowed to admit those of 
other nations.^ 

Another of these '* monasteries of the Scots," as they were to a late period called, had 
been established about this time on an island in the Rhine, near Cologne, having for its 
first abbot an Irishman named Mimborin; and it is clearly to thiaestabli&ment at Cologne 
that such frequent reference is made in the Annals of the Four Masters, and others.} 
Helias, a successor to this abbot, had, previously to his departure from Ireland, belonged 
to the monastery of Mooaghan ;-^one of many proo& of the cloae intercourse then main- 
tained between the foreign religious establisliments and those of Ireland. 

Of the attention early paid to the study of Greek in the native schools of the Irish, 
aome notice has already been taken; and a proof of their continued attention to the culti- 
vation of that language is to be found in the interesting fact, that, in the diocese of St 
Gerard, at Tool, where there had assembled at this time a number of Greek refucfees, as 
well as of Irish, the church service, in which both natbns joined, was performed in the 
language of the Greeks, and according to the Greek rite.|| 

One of the few of our learned countrymen at this period, who have lefl behind them 
any literary remains, was an Irish bishop named Duncan, or Duncant, who taught in the 
monastery of St. Remigius, at Rheims, and wrote for the uae of the students under his 
care a '* Commentary on the Nine Books of Martianus Capella," — an author whoee 
claims to attention, such as they are, concern the musician rather than the scholar,^— - 
and also, ** Observations on the First Book of Pomponius Mela, De Situ Terra ;** both of' 
which writings are still extant 

With respect to those Irish bishops we frequently read of, as connected with foreign 
religious establishments, and passing their whole lives abroad, it is right to explain, that 
there existed at this time a custom in Ireland of raising pious and exemplary monks to 
episcopal rank, without giving them any fixed sees. In addition to these there waa also, 
as in the primitive times of the Church, an order of Chorepiscopi, or country bishops, to 
whom the care of the rural districts was entrusted, with powers subordinate to those of 
the regular bishop in whose diocese they were situated. From these two claases of 
ministers were furnished, doubtless, the great majority of those Episcopi Vagantei^ or 



* lips citbaram. li quando 1 literia ▼■caret, lamere.— Oulieloi. Maimetbar. FU. & 

{Lanigtn. EecUHmtt. Hitt. cba|». xxiii. §4. ^. . >_ 

A copy of the deed, cnnflrminf the righta and poneaaioni of ttie eetablithoieDt on tMfl eooiiUM, to 
fiven by Colfan in tlie Acta Sanctarum; and the atipulation. as eipr caw d in tbe deed, la aa Ibllowa ; *>** K> 
videlicet ratione, nt abbaa prlmua nomine Finienias mkerniamMn acfioM. quen ipn praiibataa epiaeopiM 
tunc tempori* ibi conntituit. euiqae aooeeaaorea mbtmUmam mmmcAw babeant. quamdin ale eaae poinrit; St 
Bi denierint ibI menadU d» mhtmia^ de qniboacumque nationlbua aemper ibi nonaclii bnbemtur.** 

f IV. Mag. ad an. 104*1 and 1099. An. Ult. 1048. In tbe Ulater Annala for tbe year IQB7. we And tks lU- 
lowing record :— " Tbe wiaeet of tbe leota in Cologne died.** 

I Tbe following is tbe account given of tbia careumaunce by tbe Benedktlaaa. is ona of thoea dtvsr 
akotcbes prefixed by ibem to tbe eeveral volnmea of tbeir valuable work :— ** Un autre moien qui aervit beas- 
eoup 1 repandre la connoiaaance de celte langue parmi noa Franfaii fiirent ces Oraca auz quale 8. Giiard, 
Ev^ue de Toul, donna retraite dam eon dioeon. lie y fimnerent dea communaut^ eatiireeavee San BMar- 
noia qui i'Ainient melte avec eux, et y (biaoient aeparteient l*offlee divin en leur lanfoe et anivsat iMUr tit 
particulier. L'^tablifpement de eea conaBunantte de Ortca eat Umt-i-ffUt remarquaible.**— Aet U Hlf rtfc 

f A manufcript copy of tbia work of Duncan, wbicb waa fbrmerly in tbe mooaatery of 8L ■Mriglaa. at 
Ibalna, iedepoeited at preaent in tbe Britlaii Muaeum,— Bihnmkm. MMg. 15. A. zuiii. Thaaaassf tfes 
t ranaerlbor ii Oilkrdue, and on ibe margina of aome of tba pagea tbare are very nesUy tracnd wita tfea pas 
vsrioaa gaometrical flguraa. By an odd oonAiaioB, Btaart, in hia Hiatoiy of ArBsch. aisias tlMit ^ 
Iriab bUanp, dalivtrftflNturea in St. BcBlglas** awoaaiaiy, fo E hma , A pftmLJ^ 1. 
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«*fBgae bisbope," as they were called, of whom soch nambera, priDcipallF Inah, were 
Ibood on the cootinent in the middle ages; and whose aaramed power of ordaining came 
at length to be ao much abused, that, at more than one Council, an effort was made to 
abate the evil, by declaring all such ordinations to be null and void.* NotwlthsUridingt 
however, such occasional laxity of discipline, it is admitted bv one of the most liberal as 
well as most learned of theologians, that the bishops of this description Qo)ai Irelaild 
were of great service, as well to the Gallican as the Germanic cbOrch.f 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



Ref toration of the monarch Malachy. — Hii victoriei over the remains of tb'e Northmen.-*- 
Battlo at the YeUow Ford.— Death of Malachy.— Social atate of Ireland at this period.—^ 
Decline of religion and morala throughout the country.— ^Eccleaiaatical abuaet, — Corbes and 
Krenaoha.— Succesaion of the monarchy auapended.' — ^Proviaional government eatabliahed.— 
Kingdom of Munater ruled jointly by Teige and Donchad, the aona of Brian. — Murder of 
Teige through the contrivance of hia brother. — Donchad, titular monarch of Ireland,'— 
Turlogh, hia nephew, aapirea to the throne.— ^la aopported by the princes of Leinater and 
ConnaughU — Donchad, defeated, flies to Rome, — Turlogh^ monarch of Ireland. — Events of 
hia reign. — Death. — la aucceeded by Mnrkertach.- 

Whxii the mortsl wound received by Moroogh, the son of Brian, in the battle of Clontar^ 
had deprived the army of the presence of its acting leader, the command devolved, as we 
have seen, on the patriotic and high-minded Malachy, by whom the victory, then all bat 
accomplished, was followed up to its full and perfect sucoess. Almost immediately, too,' 
without, as it appears, any preparatory process or intervening forms, this prince reassumed 
the high station from which he had been so wrongfully depwed4 end was acknowledged^ 
by tacit and general assent, supremo monarch of Ireland. Could anv doubt exist, as to 
the view taken in Brian's own times, of the lawless means by which he got possession 
of the supreme throne, the ready acquiescence, if it did not antount even toloyal satisftt- 
tion, with which the same prince, who had been so triumphantly set aside twelve years be- 
fore, was now seen to resume his due station, would be sufficiently convincing on this point| 
—showing, at once, how strong was still in the popular mind the regard for hereditary 
righU and how bold and powerful must have been the band that had dared so successfully 
to violate it{ 

Attempts have been made by some modern historians, as already has been renurked, 
to invest with an appearance of respect for the popular voice the self-willed act of the 
usurper. But the general feeling entertained on the subject, in times bordering on those 
of Brian, may be collected from the manner in which the annalist Tigernach, who v^rote 
in the following century, has recorded the death of Malachy. Not acknowledging those 
twelve years, during which the usurpation lasted, to have been any interruption of the 
rule of the legitimate monarch, this chronicler states, as the period of Malachy*s reign, 
the whole of the forty-three years which intervened between his first accession to the 
throne and his death ; — thus denying to the name of Ireland*s grc«t hero any place in the 
list 0^ her legitimate monarch&|| It should be added, too, that in this tacit but signifi- 
cant verdict on the lawless act of Brian, the old chrooioler has been faithfully followed 
by the writers of the Annals of Ulster. 

The calumnious story referred to in a former chapter, of Malachy*s treachery in draw- 
ing ofl^ his troops during the heat of the action at Clontarf, has already been disposed of 

• In contequencA of Uiii abuae« it waa daeread by. the eouaeil of Calcaith (a. ». 816.) that ao Iriatanan 
abMld ke permiltad to ezereiae clerical dutiei :— ** Ut ScoU non admittentur Mcra minlatrare.** 
t JMsNttm.— '*Pturiaauia aecJaato turn GallicaiuB torn GeraaaiaeB proAilMa.**— wtaiial. BMMdfdta. mc U. 

^ iv. Mat . 1014 (Br« cooi. 1015.) 
f taiatell. ad an. 1010. 1010. Wun^^tnUiuitim, c alv. _ ^ ._ . . -^ 

I Tboaa who are f uided bjr lata alrict Yiewa of legitimaar In their calculation limit Malaelnr*a reign to tta 
tMrt^ibar yean dnrinf which ha oeeopiad the Ihrona. *' Ooem eodaz Claaaantia (aaya ColfaB) tradll 4J 
aula lagaaaae. alii ▼arocooununltar S9.**— 7>taa Tkmm, SM. Jfrptnd, md AcU 8. PMric. 
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at it deserved ; bat, were any farther refutation of the calunmy wantingf, we thoM find 
it, not only in the fiict allcfi^ed by the Four Masters of his heading the amnr after the 
hie of its leader Morougb, but also in the prompt and according aaaent of the whole 
nation to his immediate resumption of the supreme power, and tM instant vigour with 
which, on his accession, leaving no respite to the remnapt of the Danish force, he attacked 
them in their head-quarters, Dublin, and, setting fire to the citadel and the honaee 
around it, destroyed the greater part of that city.* 

In the following year, these daring ravagers, having received some recruitment of 
their force, again poured forth, under the command of Uieir king Sitric, extending the 
course of their depredations over all the region then called Hy-Kinsellagh. But the mo- 
narch, with the aid of his kindred, the southern Hy-Niells, surprised the spoilers in the 
midst of their havoc, and put them to the rout with immense slaoghterf About the 
same time, a signal instance of retribution was exhibited in the fate of the royal family 
of Leinster, whose reigning prince, the son and successor of that king, who had been the 
promoter of the late coalition against Ireland, was deprived of his eyes — the usual mode 
of incapacitating a prince from reigning — by. order of the Danish king, Sitric| In con- 
sequence of this and similar outrages, the people of Leinster, at lenp^h provoked into 
resistance, gained, at Delgany, a complete Victory over the fierce Sitric and his Danes.} 
Decisive and prompt as appear to have been the measures of Malachy, it is evident 
that the strong grasp bv which, in his prcdccessor*s time the Swarm of minor kings had 
been curbed and kept down was now no longer felt ; and, accordingly, in the north and 
west, as well as in the south, his presence was called for to repreas pretensions and revoltsi 

In the year 1016 — a year distinguished m our annals by the rare retord 6f ** Peace 
tk^ in Erin"! — the monarch proceeded at the head 6f an army to Ulster, and com- 

polled the princes of that province to deliver to him hostages.- In the course of 
the following year we find him again wreaking his revenge on the restless Danes, at a 

Elace called Odhba ; and in 1018, the 0*Niells of the north, being up in arms, assisted 
y the warlike tribe of the Eugcnians, he hastened to encounter their joint force, having 
gained an easy victory over them, drove the ESugenians^ as it if stated,- '^beyond the 
mountain Fuad, towards the north."ir About the same time, a portion of bis army coDDf- 
roitted great slaughter upon the Fercallians, a people of the distnct now Called the King's 
County ; and in the year 1020, accompanied by the O'Niells, and by Donchad, the son' of 
Brian, with his Dalcassians, the monarch marched at the hendof anarmy into Connaught, 
and received hostages from the kings of that province.^ 
In approaching the close of this eminent prince's career, it should not be forgotten, 
among his other distinguished merits, that, unlike the greater part of those chief- 
1020* ^^^^ ^^^ flourished in what may be called the Danish perioa, he never, in any 
one instance, sullied his name by entering into alliance with the foreign spoilers 
of his country ; and as the opening year of his reign had been rendered memorable hj af 
great victory over the Danes, so, at the distance of nearly half a century, his cksnttf 
hours were cheered by a triumph over the same restless, but no longer formidable fbcfr 
In the summer of the year 1022, being summoned to the field by some aggression of the 
Northmen, he encountered their force at the Yellow Ford, a place now called Athboy, 
^ ^ and defeated them with great slaughter. Retiring, soon aAer the battle, to a small 
1022. ^^^^°^ "P^ ^^^ ^^^ Annin, in Meath, he there devoted his last hours to penitence 
and prayer; being attended in his dying moments by the three Ck>morbans, or 
successors of St. Patrick, St Columba and St. Ciaran : one of his latest cares being to 
endow a foundation for the support of 900 orphan children, to be selected out of the 
principal cities of the island ; an act of beneficence which, as it appears from distichs 
qubted by Tigemach and the Four Masters,t| ^^^^ V^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^7 commeinoAted.}} 
In taking a review of the authentic portion of Irish history we have now traversed^ 
and, to avoid controversy, confining that portion within the interval only that has elapsed 
from about the time of the monarch Niell, (a; d. 406,) called, ** Niell of the Nmb' 
HoBtage8,*1f|l it will be found- that, though wanting, perhaps, in that variety of adventure' 

T }^ JK!*' 5** •"• i®" ^^^P"^ t Annal. IniifkU. ad ott. ISIO. 

1 Inisnili. ad an. 1018. Ware, ad an. 1019. 

{ Ware*a wfniMlt, ad an. 10^. IV. Mag. ap. Cblrm. 
I "Sithin Erind.** Annal. Ull, 

IT *' Tar tliabh Fuait fo ihuairib." Thia name. Fund, oeeora ftvqaenUy in the aanala. but It dOM Ml B|^ 
pear what particular mountain ii detitnated by it. 
♦» IV. Afag. InisflUI. 

]\ IV. Maf . ad an. 1031. (crn com. I(i99.) Tifemach. ad an. IQSI. 4c. 
^ Cittd ia Mtr. HH. Scnpt. Prol. a. liv. 
IV. Mag. ad an. lOU. Rtr. Uib. McHmu 
Bee e. 7. p. 88 of Uiia Work; 
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whieh eoHveiw the annalB of les secluded nations, there yet belongs to oar history some 
soorees of intere^ which, owiog to this very seclosioo, are peculiar to itself; rendering 
it a record and picture of a state of society altogether, perhaps, anexampled, and such 
as is not an worthy of engaging the attention, as well of the philosopher as of the histo- 
rian and antiquarian. 

The first emergence of this people to the notice of Europe, with so many of the marks 
of an ancient state of civilization impressed strongly upon their language, traditional 
customs, and institutions, while they themselves were but little elevat^ above the level 
of savage life; the docile intelligence with which they received and appreciated the 
doctrines of Christianity, and, soon after, started forth as the apostles and teachers of 
Western Europe, in every walk of learning, both sacred and secular, leaving the name 
of their country associated, to the present day, with most of the institutions established, 
in those times, for the purposes of religion and instruction ; — all this honourable celebrity 
of the Irish abroad, followed by their long and manful struggle against the Danish power 
at home, and finally, the death-blow dealt, on the field of Ulontarf, to the domination of 
that people in Ireland, at a time when England and other great states of Europe had 
been forced to bow beneath their yoke, presents altogether a career of such various and 
entirely self-derived energy, as few countries, within the same compass of time, have 
been ever known to exhibit ; and which, notwithstanding the fierce and lawless excesses 
that stain so many of its pages, cannot but entitle the history which records so remarkable 
a course of affiiirs to a more than ordinary share of attention and interest 

The reader will recollect that these observations are applied solely to the period com- 
mencing at the reign under which St. Patrick made his first appearance in Ireland, and 
ending with the death of Malachy II. From this latter epoch the aspect of afiairs began 
materially to change, and the country sank by degrees into a state of obscuration, both 
moral and political. The causes of tliis national declension, the greater number of 
which had been for some time in operation, shall be pointed out as they more fully de- 
veloped themselves in this and the following century ; but among the roost operative, 
doubtless, was the state of confusion and disorganization into which the whole framework 
of the government of the country had been thrown by Brian's forcible infringement of 
the law which had been so long observed in the course of succession to the monsrchy. 
In a land so parcelled out into sovereignties, and through which there circulated, in every 
direction, so many rival currents of royal blood, it was of the utmost importance to the 
preservation of the public peace, that their channels should be kept distinct and sacred; 
and in the instance of the monarchy, so efiectual was prescriptive usage for this purpose, 
that, with only two exceptions (of which one was Brian*) all the monarchs of Ireland, 
for more than five hundred years, had been elected from among the princes of the Hv- 
Niell race. By the usurpation of Brian, however, this sacred boundary was overleaped ; 
this last stronghold against aristocratic pretensions was overthrown, and a new impulse 
given to the efforts of irregular ambition, throughout the country, by the crown of Tara 
being added to the prizes in the arena of political strife. 

The long struggle, also, with the Danes, besides accustoming the people to scenes of 
rapine and blood, was attended with other evils and influences still more permanently 
demoralizing. The habit of employing, and being employed by, these freebooters, as 
hired auxiliaries, in local and factious feuds, without any regard to the national honour 
or interests, could not but confuse, in the public mind, the boundaries of right and wrong, 
and at last lead to that state of moral degradationf which both disposes and fits men to 
be slaves. Nor did the ecclesiastical part of the community, from whose example and 
influence might be expected some salutary check to the growing degeneracy of their 
countrymen, keep the standard of their own morals sufllciontly high to admit of theur 
rebuking the offences of others with much eflfect. An eminent churchman, indeed, of 
the twelfth century, in referring to the morsl darkness into which Ireland had then fallen, 
notices, particularly among the causes — if they were not rather, perhaps, results — of that 
declension, the utter relaxation of ecclesiastical discipline, and a general decay of relw 
gious feeling among the people.| 

• Tbe other wm BoBtan. Bee ancient Iriafa BffS. quoted by Dr. O'Connor, Ejp. A>im. *' Vetne ■eriba, qnl 
Mculo XI. ^ngniii colidei opera deaeripait, ex Codiee Paalter na Rann, eajai exMt exemplar anaomm SOD, la 
Codiee Bodleiano. Laud F 05. fol. 75. inquit, * Nullum refera Uiberniam tenuiiee poet Patrieium niai ex 
aemlne Herimonia , exceplia duobua, Boun et Brian.* ** Tbe MS. adda, that mbm ancient aaiboritiea did not 
admit BoBtan amonf tbe roonarcbs, ibut leaving Brian the sole exception to the ancient rule of euoeeaaioa. 

t Peter Lombard thus feelingly mourna over thia declension of Ireland*! glory:—" Bed prob dolorl Hibemta 
priore ilia gIori& paulaiim ita excidit, ut qua lot sanctorum honoriflca pridem mater ae naglatra. anne to 
M dejecU videat quo ilia quondam sancta ciTitaa Domina geatium Jeruaalem cacidit.**— Z>f ngn» U tts ia . 
sitnclsr. Insulc Cuianat. Pr^ttL 

I 8. Bernard.—" Inde touTlla per uBlveiaaa Hyberaian, de qui multa anperina diximua, diaaolotJo oeelt- 
alaatie* discipline, eensurv enenratio. raligtoaia eraeatio,** Jfcc Sec— File JMUscA. 
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Among the ecdetiiitical abmes referred to by him, was one thit hid began to 
KMne time before this period, having been introduced, alrooit simultaneoiMly, into diflerent 
countries of Europe ;~and that was the practice of allowing lajmen to hold posseesioa 
of church lands (even of lands belonging to episcopal sees,) and to transmit them to 
their own descendants, or, at least, to the sept to which they belonged. Of the holders 
gf this sort of property, in Ireland, there were two distinct classes, or ranks, of which 
one were called Corbes, or Comorbans,* and the other Srenachs; and the only difference 
that has been yet very clearly made out between them, is that the Etrenaehs were a class 
inferior in wealth and dignity, and fer more nsroeroos than that of the Comorbans. 

tn an essay written on this subject, in his youth, by archbishop Usher, it is assumed 
that the Comorbans, at their first institution, were the same as those Ghorepiscopi, or 
rural bishops, of whom mention has already been made. But that this is a mutoke will 
appear from the fact, that the Ghorepiscopi were roost of them invested with episcopal 
powers, while the Gomorbans were, in general, laymen, who, holding a position, as it 
appears, analagous to that of the lay-abbots,t or abbacomites, in France, appropriated to 
themselves the abbatial land? and other properties, leaving to the ciergj onlv the altars, 
tithes, 9nd dues.| In like manner, the Irish Erenachs, whose title onginafly si^ifies 
archdeacon, bore a no less close resemblance to those holders of church property m the 
tjme of Charlemagne,} who, though assuming the title of archdeacon, were, in reality, 
laymen, and, in some instances, farmed the property.H The lands held in this manner, 
in Ireland, were called Termon, or free lands, and the possessors paid out of them a cer- 
tain yearly rent to the bishop, besides some other contributions towards ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. Such, as far as I am able to unravel the perplexed statements on this subject,-^ 
which has become but the more entangled the more hands it has passed through,— was 
the nature of this tenure of church property, which did not in Ireland, probably, come 
ii)^ use till aflcr the age of Charlemagne, but continued to be retained here to as late a 
period as the reign of James I. 

There is yet one difficulty, or rather confusion, as regards the use of the term Comor- 
ban. Though employed to signify a lay possessor of lands and property which had been 
usurped, at some time or other, from the Church, it was used also as a distinguishing 
title of the successive occupants of the great Irish sees; and the Gomorban of St Patrick, 
the Gomorban of St Fiech, of St Bridget, dLC.,ir was the mode of designstion j^enerally 
employed ip speaking of the successors of those eminent saints in the high dignities they 
had respectively founded. The use of the title, indeed, extended even to the pope, whom 
it was not Mnusual to call the Gomorban of St Peter; and the feet appears to be, that 
this ternit which signifies a successor in any ecclesiastical dignity, came to be applied, 
not merely to those who had legitimately succeeded to property in the church) but also 
to those who, being laymen, had become possessors of it only by usurpation; much in 
the same manner as in Charlemagne**s time, wheq the title of abbot was bestowed alike 
on the religious heads of monasteries, on lay lords, and even on soldiers ;^ and when 
archdeaconries, held in fee, stood side by side with those of episcopal appointment 

In consequence of the suspended state of the succession to the monarchy, there ensoed 
now a long and ruinous interregnum, during which the evils arising from the want of a 
supreme, d^repting head, were aggravated a hundred fold by the fierce rivalry and dis- 

f For opifiioni and autboritiei respeclin|r thii elan of peraoDR. the reader if lefemd to Arelibiiliop Uaber** 
treatife on the tubiect. {ColUctan. d§ R»b. Hib. vol. i.) Ware'i JttUiq^itU$, c. xxiv. Sir 4ol|ii Dav)6a*a Lttur 
t6 tks Earl ^ SaHlMirff : Campbeirii Stricture on the Hi$t, (ff Ireland, sect. 10 ; and Dr. Lahigan'a Xeei ni a tt , 
HiH. vol. iv. c. SS, Bote 63. The account fiven by moat of these writers of thia claM of boldars of ehnrdi 
property, is far from being satisfiictory pr. Lanigan aloiye,— though, as usual, diOuse and cmielesa In tha 
arran^roent of his learnra materials,— deals with the sub|«*ct so as to inspire confidence in Ms opinion. 

t Giraldus makes use' of this very term in speaking of the lay intruders into church property, who wera 

Spimon in Wales as well as in Ireland. " Notandum autem.quod h»c ecclesia (8. Pateroi) aieat ct alas 
r Hiberniam et Walliam plures, abbatem laicuro habet.**— /tiiicr. Cfmb^- lib. ii. cap. 4. 

t It would appear, from the letter of Sir John Davies Just referred to. fhat this class of proprietora bad, 
in his time, got into their possession almost all the church lands in Ireland. In speaking or FVirmanagb. be 
says, ** It did not appear to me that the bishop had any land ip demesne, but certain mensal duties of the 
Corbes aKd Kr^rtQchs; neither did we And that the parsons and vicars had any glebe land at all in thiseoua- 
try." In another place he addii. " Certain it is that these men possess all the glebe laada flitch beloDgeth to 
such as have the euro of souls.** 

6 In beinff hereditary, savs Spelman, the otBpe of Erenaeh refembled that of the Vicedooiini Eectoaianinii. 
on the conlinen\:— "Srcentm bieredftbrtutat in Hibernia fit munus Herenaci, non taianaqoam in partiboa 
transmarinis vicedomini.'*— OtoM. in voce. 

I ** Hinc arcbidiaconatus. ipsum arcbidiaconi munus ; quos Audi Jure poesemot A viris aecularibaa, etlan 
tempore Carol! magni. patet ex ejus capitulari 1 A. C. 805., c 15., ftc ubi illad vetitom. AitbidiaeoBaiaa 
quoqiie iati ad firmam.^—Ht^fkun, (n voce. 

IT With an ignorance of his subject not rare in this writer. Dr. Campbell says (SMdmrot, aeet. 10.J— 
** Hence we are given to understand why so many Comorbans of SI. Patrick became pnmatas;** tlw fbet bdiig, 
that it waa tMr becoming priiAates that made tbem Comorbans of St. Patrick. 

** See note on this page. In an old docanoent preserved by Catel, in his Memoire ef Lamgntitc Oib. ▼.»} 
it is said,—" Ut tunc temporis crat mos militea tcnere archidiaconatua.** 
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ooid which such a state of things ooald not but engender, and keep in perpetual actiyity. 
Among those princes, indeed, who, during the remainder of Ireland's existence as a sepa- 
rate nation, assumed the title of monarch, there were scarcely any, wo shsll find, who 
had been elected sccording to the regular ancient £>rm, or were scknowledged generally 
by the people; snd the nature both o? their suthority and their claims may be sufBciently 
judged from the designation given to them by our native historians, who call them Siigk 
goTreasabra, that is, ** Kings with reluctance or opposition." 

fiut though the train for all these evil consequences had been now laid, their fated 
explosion did not take place till some time after ; for it is not the least striking and cha* 
racteristic of the circumstances which attended the demise, as it may almost be called, 
of the Irish monarchy, in the person of Malachy II., that, on the death of this prince, not 
even a pretender to the right of succeeding him appeared to put forth his claims ;«-as 
though there existed a feeling, tacitly, throughout the country, that even the vacancy of 
the ancient seat of the Hy-Niells were preferable to the fierce qnd sanguinary strife 
which any attempt to take possession of it would provoke. As a sort of provisional sub- 
stitute for the authority of the monarch, an arrangement was msde, through the interpo* 
sition, most probably, of the Church, by which the administration of the principality of 
Meath, and of some of the adjoining districts, was placed in the hands of Cuan O'Lochan, 
chief poet and antiquarian of'^Ireland,* and an ecclesiastic named Corcoran, who is styled 
Primate of the Irish Anchorites. In a year or two afler, the name of this Cuan is found 
among the obituary notices ; and it is highly probable that the government he had pre- 
sided over did not survive himself, as it would appear, from the subsequent history of the 
princes of Meath, that they thenceforth took the admmistration of that principality into 
their own hands. 

It might have been expected, that at such a crisis the name of the popular champion, 
Brian, his vigorous career as supreme ruler, and his brilliant achievement, still so recent* 
would have established some claim in favour of the sons he had lefl behind. But even 
by them not a single movement wss now made to lay claim to a throne around which 
their father had thrown so lasting a lustre. At the time of his death, there survived bat 
two of his sons, Teige and Donchad, and their first joint tssk on the occurrence of that 
event was to defend, in opposition to the claims of the Eugenian tribe, their own right of 
succession to the throne of Monster. But the good understanding between these brotheni 
wss of very short continuance. Preferring, like most other Irish septs and families, royal 
or otherwise, destructive strife among themselves, to co-operation, for common interests^ 
against others, they came, at length, to open warfare, and a desperate battle between 
them ensued,! in which the Prince of Aradia, and other chiefl:.lns of distinguished sta- 
tion, lost their lives.| Through the mediation, however, of the clergy of Monster, the 
two brothers were soon afler reconciled,} and continued core^nants in the throne of 
Monster till the year 1023, when, on some new cause qf contention breaking out, 
Donchad concerted a plot against his brother's life, and, delivering him up into iqoq, 
the hands of the people of Eile, had him basely murdered.|| 

By this guilty act, Doncbsd secured to himself the sole undivided sovereignty of Mon- 
ster; and, as homage was paid, and hostages delivered to him by the princes and states 
of Connaught, ss well as also by the Danes of Oqblin and Leinster,! the range of his 
dominion is considered by some of our antiquarians*^ sufllciently extensive to entitle him 
to a plsce in the list of Ireland's kings; while others who require a more widely extended 
foundation for that title, exclude Donchad's name altogether from their select album of 
Irish monarchs. 

He was soon to encounter, however, a young and formidable rival, in his own nephew, 
Turlough, the son of the murdered Teige, whom, immediately after the violent death of 
that prince, he had, with the half policy by which the guilty so frequently undermine 
their own schemes, sent into exile in the province of Connaught Received favourably 
by the chiefs of thst kingdom, and adopted with afiTectionate zeal by his kinsman, Dermot, 
the King of Leinster, the young prince's own military scconiplishments soon justified 

* 0*Plahert]r, OgygU, t. M. OXtonoor. Rtr. Hik. ftH^c'tom. H. p. 178. note. For thii provitioBa] govtm- 
meat of Cuan I c«n flod no authoriMr in any of our regoJar annala. 

IVallanoey, fh>m MuntUr RturiM^ Lam «f DuUttn. 
Annal. Ulu § Ibid. 

Tiffernadi. and IV. Mag. ad an. 1091 
IT Ticernach and IniafWII. ad an. 1096. yallanoer, '* ^' 

** ** flinc in refum huJuiSdi ordinii enumaratlone, teriptoret noatrl fluctuant inter mmnUm iccea prorla* 
ciarum, prout major erat cujutque potentia. Bie Donehadom O'Brian, Briani Burromsi flUam. allqul natm 
HibemiB et Malachic lucceMorem appellant, alii Diarmitium fllium Maelnamboi (Lageaic legen) 
titulo decorant." 
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the reception he hid met with« and rendered him a powerful imtrament in the hande of 
these cbiefUios, against a liege lord whom they to reluctantly aenred. At the head of 
a considerable force, furnished in aid of his cause by those profinoeSi Turloash invaded 
the dominions of his uncle, and succeeded in compelling him to exonerate Gonnaught 
firoro all claim of tribute.* A similar concession, in favour of the Lageniana, was ex- 
torted, a year or two afier, from the now humbled Donchad, who, driven to extremity by 
such repeated reverses, having been, in the year 1056, totally defeated by the combined 
force of these two provinces,t at length summoned together all hie means and re- 
J^^* sources for one decisive eflbrL Encountering, at the foot of the Ardaeh rooun- 
* tains, the united armies of Gonnaught and Leinster, under the command of Tur- 
loogh, he there sustained a complete and irretrievable overthrow ;| in consequence of 
which, despairing of all farther chance of success, he, in the following year, surrendered 
the kingdom of Monster to his victorious nephew, and, in the hope of atoning for his sins 
by penitence and prayer, set out on a pilgrimage to Rome. There, entering into the 
monastery of Sl Stephen, he died in the year 1064, with the reputation, as it appears, 
of having been a very sincere penitent} 

AccoHing to some writers, this royal pilgrim took away with him to Rome the crown 
of Ireland and laid it at the feet of the pope; and it is certain that instances were by no 
means uncommon of princes laying, in those times, their crowns and kingdoms at the 
feet of the popes, and receiving them back as fiefs of the Holy See. But, besides that in 
none of our authentic annals is any mention made of such an act of Donchad, it does 
not appear how the crown of Ireland could have been disposed of by him, having never, 
in fact, been in his possession ;|| and his own crown of Monster he had, previously to his 
departure, transferred to his nephew's brow. The tale was most probably, therefore, 
invented in ader times, either for the purpose of lending a colour to the right assumed 
by pope Adrian of bestowing the sovereignty of Ireland upon Henry II., or, at a still later 
periOQ, for the very different purpose of furnishing Irishmen with the not inconvenient 
argument, that, if former popes possessed the power of bestowing on the English the right 
of sovereignty over Ireland, there appeared no reason whatever why future popes should 
not give back the dominion to its first rightful owners. 

By his second marriage, Donchad had become connected with the ftmily and, in some 
degree, fortunes of the great English Earl Godwin, having married Driella, the daughter 
of that statesman, and sister of Harold, afterwards King of England. During the re- 
bellion of Grodwin and his sons against Edward the Gonfessor, Harold, being compelled 
to take refuge in Ireland, remained in that country, says the Saxon Ghronicle *' all the 
winter on the King's security ;*'ir and in the following year, having been furnished by 
Donchad with a squadron of nine ships, lie proceeded on a predatory expedition along 
the southern coast of England. 

Whatever may have kxsen thought of the quality of this king's legislation, the fiiolt of 
being deficient in quantity could not, assuredly, be objected to it, as we are told that, in 
the course of his reign, there were more taxes raised, and more ordinances issued, than 
during the whole interval that had elapsed from the time of the coming of St Patrick."^ 
A custom encouraged, if not introduced, by Donchad, was that of celebrsting games, 
oir athletic sports, on the sabbath day; — the csstus, or gloves, used by the pugilists, 
at these games, being distributed, it is said, in the king's own mansion.ft 

On the abdication of the crown of Munstcr, by Donchad, his nephew Turlough became 

* Iniifkn. ad an. 1053. 1054. f Uifftin. IV. Mag. ad an. 1058. 

fTiffernach, IV. Maf. ad an. 1063. ( Ibid, ad an. 1064. 

Whether the kinip of Ireland wore any aort of crown whatever, haa been a matter of doabt with anti- 
quarian*. In tlie preface to Keating's hiitory there ii an account given of a golden cap, aoppoaed to be a 
provincial crown, which was found in the year 1693. in the county of Tipperary. ** Ttala cap, or crown,** it 
la aaid, ** weight about five ouncea; the border and the bead ia raiaed in chase-work, and it aeema to bear 
aone reaemblance to the cloee crown of the eastern empire, which was composed of the helmet togetbt-r with 
the diadem, as the learned Selden observes in his Titles of Honour"— Hut. qf IrtUad^ Prelkoe by the Trmna* 
lator. A n>pnMenution of this crown is given in Ware's Jtiaiq. Plate I. No. 3. 

V Ad ann. 1051. 

** Iniafall. (Cod Bodleian) ad an. 1093 (era com. 1040.) 

ft Ibid. According to the version of Gratianus Lucius, a very difierent meaning is here to be attribatad 
to the annalist, whom ho represents as asserUng that l>oncbad was a most religious observer of the aabbath, 
and forbade that any one should carry burdens, or hold bun ting- matches or fkirs on that day. ** Dii Donl- 
nicc reliffiosiMimus cultor vetuit onera diebus Dominicis vehi. aut nundinas venationesve fieri.** Instead 
or asserting, too. that •• mort laws'* had been passed in that reign than during the whole interval fKMB tlw 
time of St. Patrick, the annalist is made to say, •' b€tUr laws *'— " Annates iidem (Inlsftllenses) leges ab eo 
lataa fuisse narrant quibus pares A a Patricii diebus. in Hibernia non ferebantur.** On referring to tbn 
original, the Irish scholar will, I rather think, pronounce the veraion which I have abow adopted to be the 
moat correct. O'llalloran. who, it is clear, had not consulted tlw original, followa Lyneb*a interprautioa. 
** Several aevera laws.*' be says, *• were pawed tj Donebad against robbara, muidarara, and profluion of lbs 
aabbath.** • 
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bis incceBSor ; aod ihiB prince is, by most of tbe authorities on the subject allowed U> take 
rank among Ireland's nominal monarelis ;* though some, who consider bis claims as 
inferior to those of his ally and kinsman, Dermot, king of Leinster, scrupulously with- 
hold from him, during the lifetime of the latter, the fuU title of monarch.f So unfixed 
and arbitrary, indeed, are the grounds upon which this merely titular honour is awarded, 
that frequently tbe preference felt for any particular candidate, by the writer who treats 
on the subject, suffices for his decision of the question ; and according^ while some per- 
ceive in the achievements of Donchad and Dermot sufficient grounds for their enrolment 
among Ireland's monarchs, others exclude these same princes from that dignity altogether. 
If a generous sacrifice of his own interests to those of others might be taken into account 
among Dermot*s titles to supremacy, his claims would be of no common order ; as the 
liberal aid be, from the first, proffered to the young Turlougb, enabling him to assert and 
obtaii^his birthright, lends a moral dignity to his character, far surpassing any that mere 
rank could bestow, and Justifying, in a great degree, the eulogy bestowed upon him by 
the Welsh chronicler, Caradoc, who pronunces him to have been ** the best and worthieal 
prince that ever reigned in Irel&nd.*'| 

On tbe death of Dermot,} who was killed in the battle of Obdha, in Meatb, there ^ ^ 
remained no competitor to dispute the supremacy with Turlougb, who, taking the 2Q72* 
field at the head of his troops, was acknowledged with homage wherever he directed 
his march. Proceeding to Dublin, he found the gates of that city thrown open to receive 
him ; and the Danes, together with their king Godfred, placing their hands in his hands,|| as 
a pledge that their power was to be thenceforth employed as his own, acknowledged him 
for^their lie^e lord and sovereign. The same forms of submission were complied with by 
the kings ot Meatb and of Oasory,as well as by the princes of the province of Connaught ; 
all delivering to him hostages and acknowledging his sovereignty over their respective 
states. 

In his incursion into Ulster he appears to have been not equally successful, having 
returned from thence without hostages or plunder, and with the loss, it is added, of a 

Sirt of his army. He succeedcMi soon after, however, in dethroning Godfred, king of the 
ublin Danes, and, having banished him beyond seas, appointed his own son, Murkertach, 
to be king over that people.! From the frequent intermarriage** that took place between 
these foreijgfncrs and the natives, the decendants of the original Northmen had become, 
at this period, a mixed race ; and accordingly, early in the present century, we find tbe 
inhabitants of Dublin called by Tigernach Gall-Gedel, or Dano-Irish.ff 

The reduction, indeed, of the Danes of Dublin, the last remaining hold of the Northmen's 
power, bad, to a great extent, been effected some jrears before the period where we have 
now arrived,!) and, in the person of Murchad, the son of the gallant Dermot, was witnessed 
the first Irish king of the Danes. In the year 1070, this prince died ;{} and, after an inter- 
val of a few years, during which the Northmen appear to have recovered the dominioo 
of that city, the monarch Turlougb, as we have just seen, expelled the prince of their 
Choice, and appointed his own son Murkertach in his place. 

To dwell in detail on the remaining events of this prince's reign, would be but to re- 
peat, and with little variation even of phrase, the same meager accounts of pitched 
tmttles, predatory inroads, and exactions of tribute, which form the sole material of history 
throughout the greater part of these monarchs* reigns. Though unsuccessful, at first, in 
Ulster, he at length compelled that province also to acknowleidge vassalage, as well as 
every other part of the kingdom, and received from Eochad, king of Ulster, as his tribute, 
1000 head of cattle, 40 ounces of gold, and 120 paKy-coloured mantles.|ll| It is mentioned, 
to the honour of our Irish oak, though with what truth there are not any means of ascer- 

• " Tordelachum autem Tbadai flliam, B. BoTumbli BCfoCen* nemo in rtgsm Hibtrnia namero boh collo- 
etLl.**—Oratianu* Lueiua. 

t Tbui OHalloran :— " On hia (Dermot'i) dtaUi. Torloosh eartainly wat tlit moat potent prlnca in Iralaad, 
and bad the fkirest claim to the title of nominal monarch.**— Vol iii.e. 3. 

) " Dermitium Maken-Anel, dignlarimum et optimum princintm qui unquam In HIbernIa refnaviL** 
This chronicler anigna hia death to about 1068; but Tigernach, the Annala of IniafUlen, and the Foar Mas- 
terf, place it at 1072. 

1 Tigernach and IV. Mag. 
Iniif^ll. ad an. 1073. IT Ibid. 107S. 

* One of the moet distingalahed inataneee of thii eort of intermarriage is fonnd In tbe fkmWj of the great 
Brian Boru, whoee third wife had, previously te her mnrriage with him, been the wife of a Danish prlnee; 
and was, by this double union, mother to Bitric, King of Dublin, as well as to the Irish monarch, Donchad. 
See Tigernach, ad an. 1030, the year In which this princeas died. 
ft Ad an 1034. 

\l This decided advantage over the remaining power of the Dublin Danee mav be dated fhmi the year iaaa« 
when Aniaf, son of Bitric, then King of the Danee, was made prisoner by O'Regan, Prince of Bregla, sad 
(breed to redeem himself at an enormous eneriflee both of wealth and of power. Annal. Ult. ad an. lOB. 
fS IV . Mag. ad ann. 1070. Tbeee anaala call Urn prince of the Gals (or BUangers.) and of the Lageniana. 
irinis(kll.adaB. 1«& 
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taioiog, that a short time before Torloiifffa*t death, Wniiam Rota^ who wae then oo the 
throne of England, sent to request that he would fomnh htm with tanber fton the Irarii 
ibrefta for the roof of the paUoe he waa then erecting at Weatminater.* 

After a aevere and lingering illneat, brought on ^ a fiigfat, attended with circnai« 
stances so marvelloua, that it would not be eaay to detail them wfth due historic gravity.f 
Torlough^ whose sway waa acknowledged through the greater part of Ireland, died at 
Kincora, the royal palace of the O'Briana, in the month of July, 1068, in the 77th year of 
hia age, and the 22d of his reign. Of this prince, as well aa of moat of theother pretenders to 
the monsrchy, our meana of Knowledge are ftr too aeanty and uncertain to admit of our 
forming, even conjecturally, any estimate of hia character. Those lights and openings 
by which the historian gaina an insight into roysl eountils^- are of course not to be 
looked for in such times ; but even of ordinary public eventa, there ooeurs, with the ex- 
ception always of battlea and deatha, ao rare a aprinkling throughout our annala, thst the 
reign of Turioogh, for instance^ which extended throi^ a period of two and twenty 
years, supplies not a fact from which the character of the nnn himaelf can be judged, or a 
ainglo glimpee into the interior of his domestic life obtained. 

In this dearth of all native testimony on such points, there is extant a foreign tribute 
to his character, in no ordinary degree flattering, beiilg a letter addressed to him person* 
ally by the learned Lanfranc,| then archbishop of Canterbury, wherein some charjgfes 
brought by that prelate against the chorch of Ireland, acctwmg it of laxity of discipline, 
and uncanonical practices, are prefaced by expressions d the warmest eulogy upon the 
monarch Turioogh himaelf. " That God was mercifully disposed towards the people of 
Ireland,** says the archbishop, ** when he gave to your exoelloicy royal power over that 
land, every intelligent observer must perceive. For, so much hath my brother and 
fellow-bishop Patrick reported to me, concerning your pioua humility towarda the good, 
your severe justice on the wicked, and the discreet equity of your dealinga with all man- 
kind, that, though it has never been my good fortune to see you, I yet fove you aa if I 
had.** 

This letter of Lanfranc is addressed ** To the magnificent king of Hibemia, Tirdel« 
vac ;** and though, at home, Turlough*s claim to Sie title of monarch was in some 
quartera opposed, the fact of its recognition in other countries may be concluded, not 
only from this letter of the English primate, but also from another addressed to him, a 
few yeara after, by Gregory YIUq in which he is styled, ** The Illustrious king of 
Ireland.** There is yet a farther tribute to hia rank and fame to be found in the depu- 
tation sent to him from the nobles of Man and the other Isles, requesting that he would 
send them some member of his family to be their ruler until the young heir of the crown 
of Man should come of age. Turlough complied, it is added, with their request, and 
aent a prince of the blood-royal of Ireland, to be their regentjl Aa a alight, iNit addi- 
tional proof of his rank in Ireland having been known and recognised in other countries, 
we find mention of the arrival of five Jews, from some part of the continent, bearing 

* Ranmer :— " The (kir gn&n, or CommuDe (nys Banmer.) now called OaUnoDtowae Orwee, waa all wood* 
and bee that diggeth at tbi« day to any deptli. ahall finde the around Aill of great rootaa. From thence, mum 
1006, King William Rufus. by lioeaee of Murcbard, bad that ft>ame which made «p tile roofc of Weatminater 
Ball, where no Englieh ipider webbetb or breedetb to thieday.**— CArratc/^^/relaiidL 

t It appeara that, tome yeara before (1073.) when Connor O'Melacblan, King of Heath, had been murdered, 
the monarch, Turlough. who had borne thie prince a most deadly averaion. carried off fbtrdbly the head of 
bis corpse from the abbey of Clonmacnoie on a Good Friday, and bad it buried near hia owa palaee of Kin* 
Icora. On the following Sunday, however, " through a miracle, as we are told, of Ood and Be Ciaran," the 
bead was found again in its tomb at Clonmacnois. with two collare of gold around the aeek. But the chief 
cauee of the monarch's alarm wss. that, on his taking up the akoll in hie band to examine it, there Jumped 
a small mouse suddenly out of it into bis boeom. Of the Aright this incident gave him, be never after, aay 
the Four Mastera. recovered. 

i VtL E^t. mbTnu. aglkf. Ep. S8. What Lanfl-ane eomnlalns of in this letter it, I. That in Tarloogb*a 
kingdom men quit, without any canonical cause, their rigbirul wives, and uke others, without any regard 
to the probibiteid degrees of eonaanguinity ; marrying sometimes even women that had been in like manBer 
deserted by their husbands. 8. That bishops Were consecrated by one bisliop. 3. That infbnts were bapUaad 
without consecrated chrism. 4. That holy orders were given by bishops for money. Of these charges, the 
first and fourth are the only ones of real importance; the two others relating but to points of discipline, and 
admitting easily of explanation and defcnoe, as the reader will find on referring to Lanigan, fecte.ifist c 
xxiv. § li. 

i 6ifUcf«, Epist. 89. Thus headed :— ** Gregorins Episeopus, servns servonim Dei ; Terdelvacho inclyto Bagi 
Bioernie. Archiepiscopis, episoopis,*' ice ** This letter la much in the style (saya Dr. Lanigan) of several 
Ollwra which Gre^rory wrote to various kings, prinoee. fte., ft>r the purpoee of claiming not only a apiritoal, 
but likewise a temporal and political superiority over all the kingdoms and principalities of Europe.**— Lani* 
fan, JScc/m. m$t. c xxiv. § 14. The pope more than insinnatee, in this letter, bis double claim over Ireland; 
and concludes by saying.— ' 8i qua vero negotia penes vos emerserint, qua noetro digna videantar auxiliOt 
Ineunetanter ad nos dirigere studeie: et qaod Jnsu poetnlaveritis, deo anxiliante, impetraMa.** 

I Chronic. Mannir, ad an. 1075. This application is auted by the chronicler to hate baea aililiiiwod to 
Murkeruch, the sucoeseor of Turlough ; bat the data alooe provia the event to have oecnmd daring the iiifa 
of ihia latter prince. 
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valoaUe preseotB for Torlough, as the reigning king of the country^ Fnm some repiif« 
nanee, bowover, on the part of the monarch, to an offering of gifts from each haodii; tiien 
Jewi^ with their presents, were, by his order, dismissed from the kingdom.* 

The hospitality, however, of the nation to strangers was, more than once, experienced 
in the course of bis reign, by some fugitive Welsh princes who sou?htfi>r refuge on tbeta 
shores. One of these, Gryfl^th ap Conan, was, by the aid of the princes of Ulfltery 
restored to his dominions ; and there seems to break upon us, in the midst of all this gloom 
and barbarism, a refreshing gleam of civilized life, when informed that Gryfiyth, oo his 
return to Wales, was accompanied, by a number of Irish bards and harpers, wfatomhehad 
selected for the purpose of improving the taste of his countrymen in musicf 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Monster divided between the three sods of Torlough. — Conteit between Mnrkertaeh and 
Dermod for that throne.— Dermod aMisted by 0*LochIin, prince of Alichia. — 0*Loohlin 
competitor with Murker tach for the sovereignty. — Inter poeition of the eccleeiastical an- 
thoritiea. — Grant of the city of Cashel to the charchw — Invasion of Ulster. — Destmctioo of 
the palace of the princes of Alichia. — Ireland threatened with invasion by Godred Crovaa* 
— Descent of Magoos on her shores. — Marriage of his son with Murkertach*s daughters- 
Defeat and death of Magnus. — Arnolf de Montgomery assisted by Mnrkertaeh in his reliol* 
lion against Henry I. — Marries a daughter of Markertach. — ^Attack and defeat of O'Lochlin' 
— Death of Mnrkertaeh. — Affairs of the church. — Bishops of the Danish sees in Ireloulf 
consecrated by the archbishop of Canterbury ^ — Correspondence of the Irish kings with the 
two prelates, Lanfranc and Anselm.— St. Bernard's glcwmy picture of the state of Ireland. 
— Synod held at Fiodh*£ogu8a. — Synod of RathpBreasail for the regulation of the Diooesss. 

Oil the death of Turlough, the kingdom of Monster was divided equally between hie 
three sons, Teige, Mnrkertaeh, and Dermot But, in the course of the same year, the 
eldest, Teige, having died ** in the bed," says the chronicler, ** of his father,^ at Kincora,** 
Mnrkertaeh banished his brother Dermot into Connaught, and took sole possession 
of the throne.} Between these two brothers some vears of fierce and obstinate tnj^ 
contention ensued; the younger, Dermot, being aided in the struggle by the kings *^^^'' 
of the other three provinces, whom Murkertacb*s pretensions to the supreme sovereignty 
had provoked thus to coalesce against him. Among these opponents of the new king « 
Munster, by &r the most formidable in strength of title as well as of sword, was Domnal 
M*Lochlin, prince of Alichia, the acknowlMged head of the royal Hy-Niell line, and 
therefore entitled, by a right transmitted through a long race of mooarchs. In opposition 
to this plea of prescription, Murkertach stood forward on the grounds of the new consti- 
tution or order of things, by which a right so lon^, and, as he maintained, unjustly with- 
held, had been tlirown of>en to the provincial prmces. 

Whatever was the weight in reality attached, by either of these contending partiei 
to the important principles involved in iheir respective claims, the field of battle wis^ ■■ 
usual, the tribunal to which both resorted eagerly ibr the decision of them. Under 
the pretence of assisting Dermot to recover his hereditary rights, M'Lochlin, chief Tf^ 
of the Hy-Niells, took the field, in the year 1068, and, joined by the troops of the ^^ 
king of Connaught, whom ho had compelled to rencler him homage, mvaded Monster 
with their united force. The burning of Limerick, the spoliation and waste of the fertile 
phiin of Munster, «« as ftr,** it is statM, *'as Imleach-Ibar, the castle of Ached aod Loch 

« lalifkU. ad so. 1078. 

t ** Even so late at Um elewntb oenturv the praetioe eontinaed amonj tlw Welsh bardi, of rvetiTiSff ia- 
•truetlon in the bardie profbieioo Unmb ualaBd. lo 1078, Oryflyth ap Oooan brought orer with hiai vea 
Ireland many Irieh bards for the lafofSMtion aad improvtsisat of the Welsh.**— ir«rCMi*« Bittarjf ff JiyWt* 
JRM<ry. 

I iBiifkll. (Cod. Bodleian.) ad as. 1080 (cr« com. 1068.) { Ibid. 

28 
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Gar,*** and inally the otter deitruetioa of KiDcora,t the pakee of the Momoiiiaa kin^ 
wwe vmmg the fint and chief reaolta of thia invasion. Nor waa Morkertach aknr in 
retaliating the aggresBioik; bat, sailing with a namerooa fleet of boata op the Shamioa, 
ke proeeeded, in wanton imitation of the heathen warfare of the Danes, to despoil all the 
ihirfhnn upon the isles and alon^ the ahores of the lakes.^ Then, carrying his arms 
•laa into Leinster, and making hmiaelf master of that province and of Dublin, he, for the 
Moond time, supplanted Godfred in the government of the city, and, compelling him to 
iy tnm the kingdom, took upon himself the joint sovereignty of Leinster and DoUin. 

Am it aooo became manifest that, between two such active competitors, so nearly 
balanced in territorial power, military talents, and resourcea, there was but little chance 
of a speedy termination of the contest, measures were taken for an amicable 
ik^ arrangement of their differences, and a convention was held by them on the banks 
luuu. ^^ Xx)ugh Neagb,} near a spot venerable as the site of an ancient Druidic monu- 
ment, where the two princes, pledging themselves by most solemn oaths ^upon the 
relics of the saints of Erin," and " by the crosier of Sl Patrick," agreed to divide the 
kingdom of Ireland between them ;->-the southern half, or Leath Mogh, to remain under 
the dominion of Murkertach, and the northern, or Leath Cuinn, to be subject to the 
power of 0*Lochlin. Besides the two contracting parties themselves, there were also 
present at this meeting Maoleachlan, prince of Meath, and Roderic O'Connor, king of 
Connaught ; and it is stated, as bearing on the question of supremacy, then at issue, that 
to 0*Lochlin all the other princes present, including Murkertach himself, delivered host- 
ages in token of fealty and submission.!! Whatever conclusHHis, however, may have been 
drawn from this homage, as recognising in the blood of the Tyrone Hy-Niells a parar 
mount claim to the sovereignty, will be found to be neutralised by a similar concession, 
on the part of 0*Lochlin, in the course of the very same year, when the two rivals, not- 
withstanding their late solemn pledges of peace, having come again into coUisioo, the 
fiat of fortune was pronounced in favour ot Murkertach, and the head of the Hy-Niells 
waa forced, in his turn, to proffer fealty and deliver ho6tages.ir 

Not to pursue any ftrthcr the details, as monotonous as they are revolting, of the long 
and fierce struggle between these ambitious rivals, sufBce it to say that the contest waa 
oootinued by them, with equal fury and the like ebb and flow of success, through the 
next eight and twenty years; and that while they, in their more exalted regiona of 
power, were thus dealing havoc around them, all the minor dynasta of the land each in 
hia own little orbit of misrule, was pursuing a similar career of discord and devastation, 
making the whole course of afi^irs throughout the country one constant aucceasion of 
blood and rapine, such as, even in the dry, uncoloured records of the annaliat, it ia auffi- 
eiently heart-aickening to contemplate; — if, indeed, the recital be not rendered more 
abocking by that tone of cool and official statement, in which such horrors are, aa mere 
matters of course, commemorated and chronicled. 

In the midst of this constant storm of warfare, the Church, though herself but too much 
infected with the same combative spirit, presented also, from time to time, the only check, 
or breakwater, by which the onset of regal violence could be moderated or turned aside* 
^ ^^ One of the occasions of this sort of interference occurred in the year 1099, when 
1099* ^"''kertacb, having with a largo and threatening force marched into Ulster, waa 
* met, near the mountain Fuad, by the Hy-Niell, at the head of his Ultonians, and 
the two armies, front to front, were waiting for the signal to engage, when the primate 
of Armagh, interposing between them« succeeded by his remonstrances iA preventing an 
appeal to arma** In several other instances where these two kings were, in like manner, 
on the point of commencing a combat, the meditation of the vicar of Sl Patrick produced 
the aame calming eflects; and the truces concluded on such occasions were in general 
intended to continue in forpe for a year. 
There can be little doubt that the temporal power attained by the Church, in the 



* IV. Mag. ad an 10P8. 

t The name of thin celebrated palace, or (brtreaa. iw fpelled indiflerentif Kincora, Ceaneora, or Caneora. 
and iu site ia tbui described by Seward. 7bfN|rr«}iA mbtm. " Cmne^m, a raih or caatle, near Killaloa, in 
eounty Clare, province of Muaater. The only nunaiaa now Tiaibla of thia ancient royal palace are the ram- 
parti and fotae of the rath/* 
Mag. ad an. 1089. 

Initflill. (Cod. Bodleian.) ad an 1074 (ere com. 1090.) 

IV. Mag 1090. •' En iiaque (uya Dr. O'Connor) dominium 0*Niallonim Septentrional am, i. •. Tironen- 
Bium.de tola Hibernia jure herediiario 4 principibua Hibeniia recngnituro aeculo ziroo/*lfce. In tiM very 
Boit pa|e to thii boatt of the aupremacy of tlM ily-Niella ia recorded the aubmiaaion of tlia Hj^Nlella to tte 
blood of Brian in their lurn. 
IT IV Mag. 1090. 
•* IV. Mag. ad an. 1099. 
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middle agw, conduced, by the cheek whieh it oppoeed to the enemdiaieDli ef kian to 
idvuee considerably the cause of civil and political liberty.* But in Ireland, wnevty 
ovrinff to the disorder that had so long prevailed as well as to the decline ef diseipUne 
and dignity in the Church itself, the power of the spiritual arm was tu less stroog tfam 
in most other countries of Europe, this useful barrier against the aelf>wiUed violence of 
kings and dynasts was in a great measure wanting. Freqnentl^Tt indeed, even those 
public and solemn oaths by which, under the very eyes of their spiritnal diredoiB, thmm 
warriors pledged themselves to preserve peace towards each other, were< on the fink 
opportunity of conflict, forgotten snd violated. 

It will be found that most of the great impulses given to the course of human aflkiis^ 
whether for good or for evil, have been the direct consequences of reaction ;.and the usur- 
pation, in those times, of temporal dominion by ecclesiastics, wss but a counter-abuse to 
that of the numerous lay princes and nobles who had been so long intruding themselves 
into the possessions and privileges of the Church. To such sn extent did this latter abase 
prevail in Ireland that the bishopric of Armagh, the great primatial see of the kingdoa, 
was for no less than two hundred years in the possession of one powerful family ; oaring 
a great part of which period, the succession passed through the hands of lay osarpers, 
who, retaining regular bishops to act for them, as suffragans, codtiniled to en^y the 
church livings themselves. Thus, while the Clergy of other countries were ambitiousiy 
extending the range of their jurisdiction, and aiming at honours and possessions beyond 
their due sphere, those of Ireland, on the contrary, lowered fVom their true station, fbond 
themselves despoiled of emoluments and dignities legitimately their own ; nor was it till 
80 late as the twelf\h century that, chiefly, as it appears, through the indignant exposta- 
lation of a foreign ecclesiastic,! attention was drawn to this gross abuee, and the snccee- 
sion to the see of St Patrick was brought back into a pure and legitimate channel* 

That notwithstanding all this, there, must still have been preserved among the people 
of this country — a people once so conspicuous throughout EUirope for tMir piety— « 
strong and pervading religious feeling, however imbued with the general darkness of the 
times, and allowed to run wild for want of culture and discipline, is sufficiently apparent 
on the very face of our native annals, evert in this dim and agitated period. The number 
of pious and, according to the standard of their age, learned ecclesiastics who afe re- 
corded in the annals of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries as passing their whole 
lives in works of devotion snd charity, among the ruins of onCe flourishing monastefiea, 
could not but cherish, in the popular mind, a fond remembrance of the early saints of the 
land, and keep alive, like the small spark beneath the embersi son»e remains of the ^tii 
of better days. 

It is also to be considered that^ though but too many of the native princes were seen 
to tread in the steps of their heathen invaders, and, with far worse than heathen rage, to 
apply the torch to the temples of their own worship, there were among the monarchs a 
few who, towards the close of their tempestuous careers, sought, in the humble garb of 
penitents, the sheltering boeom of the Church. Among the warmest promoters of eeclea- 
astical interests was reckoned the monarch Murkcrtach, who, in the year 1001, having 
convoked a great assembly of the people and clergy^ made over by solemn donation to the 
Church, that seat of the Momonian kings, the city of Cashel, dedicating it to God and 
St Patrick.t 

Soon aflcr this munificent act of piety,-^** such an offering,*' say the Four Mssten^ 
** as never king made before,'*-^we find him, with the inconsistencv but too often abserv- 
able in the acts of such pious heroes, taking revenge, in cold blood, upon his great rival, 
O* Lochlin, for the destruction of Kidcora by the latter near twenty years Mfore. In- 
vading Ulster with a large force, and leadinff his troops into the peninsula of Inisowen, 
where stood the palace of the royal Hy-Nielb, called Aileach, or the Eagle*s Nest,f he, 
in bitter remembrance of the fate of Kincora, razed that structure to the ground, and de- 
vastated also the greater number of the churches in its neighbourhood. It is added that he 
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• See, for tonM admirable reinarka to tilia efltet, an able Srtiele is tMa Edinburgh Beriew, No. 52. ** On 
the Coonitution of Parliameot,'* written, it ia feneralljr auppoaed by Mr. Allen. 

' St. Bernard. 
Iniaflill. ad ann. 1001. 

Tbi« celebrated fortreia, of which remain! are itlll ezlitinf , waa eituated In the eonnty of Donagil sa 
the eummit of a small mountain which risee fh>m the eouthem ihore of Louf h Bwilly. A detailed iiuamlf- 
tion of this remarkable historical monument, which still bears the name of the Grianan of Aileach, will is 
(band in the Ordndntt B»rr>§u «f ikt CniiUy tf Lmkiamitrry. The result of the inquiries of the inmioan 
author of the account referred to is as follows:—" De this as it may, the notices of Aileach preaerfed in tta 
authentic annali. and historical poems, as well as the Lives of Saints and genealofical tracts, ahow that it 
was the seat of the kinge of the northern portion of Ireland, as Tara was of the southern, ttom a period 
eoMiderably antecedent to the introduction of ChrisUiaity down to the dote of the ISth eentury.** 
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eve Olden to hit soldiera not to letre Iq the palace of Afleach a aiiigla minile atooOt 
t to carij them all away to Limerick; in reference to which ciieamitaiiee a diitieh 
of thoae Umea ia cited, saying, ** Let not the Congrmitiooa of Sainta hear what baa 
foached the eara of the Conmgationa of Warriora,--tbat all the atooea of AUchia were 
heaped on the packhoraea « the angry king.'* 

IKiring the period compriaed in tira reigna of Mnrkertach and hia predeceanr, Tnr> 
Jon^ Ireland waa more than once threatened with invasion from the aborea of Norway 
and the lalea, and under leaders whose fame for prowess had inaptred a general terror oi 
their arma One of these chieft, named Godreo Crovan, aaid to have been the aon of 
Harold the Black, of Iceland,* sacceeded in possessing himself of Dublin and a g[reat 
part of Leinster; having also previously reduced so low the naval power of the Bntiah 
Scota, that no riiipbuilder among them durat use more than three bolta in the oonatruction 
of any veaseLf It seems probable, however, that this Northman*B possession of his con« 
quests in Ireland waa but temporary, and that the notion of hia having reigned fiir aiz- 
teen yeara in Dublin, aroae from a confusion between him and a Daniah ruler of Dublin, 
named Godfred, who died in the year 1075. 

The other assailant, by whom for a time this coontry*s independence seemed to be 
threatened, was the powerful Norwegian king, Magnus, who wsa also ruler over the 
Hebrkles and the Isle of Man ; and as may Im collected from Scandinavian as well aa 
ftom Irish authorities, entertained seriouslv the project of adding Ireland also to the num- 
ber of his conquestat The marriage of his son, Sigurd, whom he had then newly 
appointed king over the Isles, with the daughter of the Iriah monarch, Murkertach, 
formed, aa it appeara, a part of the policy by which he hoped to eflSMSthis object; snd this 
event, according to the northern chroniclers, took place some time in the yeara 1096 and 
1009, while the Norwegian king was wintering in the Western Islea According to 
our own annals, however, it was not till a. d. 1102, that thia prince ooromencra hia 
operations by a hostile descent upon Dublin, where he was met,} on his landing, by a large 
army of the natives; but no action thereupon ensuing, a pacific arrangement waa forth- 
with entered into, in conse<)uence of which Murkertach bestowed hia daughter'a hand on 
the aon of Magnus, presenting him, at the same time, with many rare and coatly gifta In 
the following year, the Irish monarch having violated, as we are told, hia engagementa,fl 
Magnus, with a fleet of fifteen ships, invaded this country; but being, with a part of hia 
force, inveigled into an arobuscadoiby the natives, he waa attacked by them in great num- 
bers, his retreat to his ships cut off; and himself killed in the action. Thia invader waa 
buried, Bays the chronicler of Man, in the church of St Patrick, st Down. 

The desire manifested by the king of Norway for an alliance by marriage with the 
fkmily of Murkertach, is not the only proof we possess of the consideration in which thia 
monarch waa held by contemporary princea Not to dwell on the alleged application 
to him from the nobles of Man, requesting him to send them some meml^r of his ftmily 
to be their ruler, — an occurrence which in reality, as we have ahown, took place in the 
reign of his predecessor, Turlough,— it is certain that, at the time of the rebellion againat 
Henry the I. by Robert de Belesme, earl of Shrewsbury, that nobleman^a brother, Arnulf 
do Montgomery, who was then in Wales collecting forces, despatched an envoy to king 
Murkertach, to solicit the hand of his daughter in marriage. IT By such a request waa 
generally understood, in those times, a desire for military as well as matrimonial alliance ; 
and Arnulf himaelf bsaid by the VVelsh chroniclers to have passed over to Tretand, for 
the purpose of receiving both the hand of the lady, and the aids and supplies for the 

• CArMte. Man, ad ann. 1047. Laiifobek proposen to read here " Ranild the Black of Ireland,** eonoeivinf 
Godfred to have beeo an lri»li Dane deeoended (hrai that Aniaf who was defeated bjr AtbelaUoe, at the hattto 
of Brananburgh.— See hia aeJUmm Jtgnmtionu to this effect. As a fkrther confirmation of this aappositloo, he 
flnds in the name (.'rovan a siroilitade to many of oar Irish names. ** Ad hcc cof noraen Croran fdiotisBtUB 
lllbernia prodere videtur; ibi enim homines cognominatns Oooellan. Callean, Bronn. kz. inToninna.** 

t By Selden, in his Jfsre Ctmuamm, this law. respecting the construction of the veasels, is explained, u 
merely •ifnifyiog that Crovan. by bis dominion over those seas, had confined within certain limlU the naval 
power of the Scots. A similar explanation of the paMage has been given by the learned Murray of Gotten- 
ten.— JVke. ComnMnt. Chuing., tom. iii. p 8. 

X •• Ann. ab Incarnat. Dom. 1006. Magnus Olavl Norioomm reitis filius contra Irenaes Inaarrexit et das. 

mm LX navium, supra illos navigaturus. praparavit Hie filiam regis Irlandc uxorem daxertt. fled 

SI51* >**'""•»• paciiones quas frcerat non tenuerat. Magnus rax stomachatus filiam ejus reniseraU Ballnai 
*«"Sri°'*' ^^.^^^".P.SV w^^'lr^ ???'; J^. «»»^«n*«ler here, as Langebek f«marks, haa miataknly 
Mtde Menus himself the husband of the Irish pnncess instead of his son Bigunl. The Welsh chronleler. 
Candoc, Is more accurate. " Magnus," he saya, •• returning to the Isle of Man, which he had sot bv COB- 
qoeat, built there three castles, and then sent to Ireland to have the daughter of Murckart to hia Son which 
btiBgohtained. he created him King of Man.**-^d mn. 1100. ^ «ure««« w on non, wonb 

I IV. Maf. ad ann. 1102. 

J[Chion. Man. 

t *• Amulph, Earl of Pembroke, seat Garald. hia steward, to Mnrekhart, King of Inlajid dasirintf hia 
daughter in marriage, which waa easily |raatad.'*~OBr«dbe, ad ana. 1100. ««««. mm^nu^ mm 
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reMlioD, ibniiahed by her father. Such aid, afforded by Markertach to the rebel enb- 
jeeta of Heory L, would seem uiconaisteDt with the feelings of de¥otediie» towards that 
monarch, which William of Malmesbory attributes to the Irish king.* This historian 
owns, it is true, that Murkertach assumed, for a short time, a tone of defiance against 
the English; but adds that, when threatened with restraints upon his commerce and 
navigation, he returned to his former state of composure: **For what," says the monk 
of Malroesbury, " could Ireland do, if the merchandise of England were not carried to 
her shores V* — a proof that the intercourse between the two countries, before the time 
of the English invasion, was far more frequent and habitual than is in general supposed. 

Among the circumstances adduced to prove the friendly terms on which he stood with 
neighbouring princes is especially recorded the gifl of a camel " of wonderful magnitude,** 
which he received from the King of Albany .t 

A few years after, in a desperate encounter with bis rival, Mac-Lochlin, on the 
plains ef Cobha, in Tyrone, Murkertach sustained a severe defeat, from which he i [q9 
seems never after to have entirely recovered ;t — his own imprudence,'in detaching 
a portion of his army to lay waste and reduce the territory then called Dalaradia, having 
so far diminished and divided his force as to enable the enemy to reap an easy triumph. 
The victorious return of the northern Hy-Neills to their royal fortress, carrying away 
with them the royal pavilion and standards, the stores of pearls and other precious trea* 
sures, of which they had despoiled the Momonians, is dwelt on with more than usual 
detail by the annalists of Ulster, and the Four Masters; while in the Annals of Inisfallen, 
the accustomed partiality to the cause of Munster is allowed to prevail, and the rich 
dinplay of spoils by her conquerors is passed over in sullen silence. 

For several years after this great victory, no event of any importance is recorded of 
Murkertach or his rival. From time to time we find the interposition of the spiritual 
authority called in to prevent them from breaking out into actual hostilities;} and, oo 
more than one occasion, the pious and able Archbishop Cclsus succeeded in averting a 
conflict between them when brought face to face, at tlie head of their respective armies^ 
in the field. 

In the year 1114, Murkertach was seized with an attack of illness so violent as to 
incapacitate him, for the time, from managing, in person, the afikirs of his kingdom ;|| and 
a chance of succession was thus opened to his ambitious brother, Dermot, of which that 
prince eagerly took advantage, and had himself proclaimed king of Munster. In the 
following year, however, an amicable understanding appears to have been entered into 
by the two brothers; and the monarch, finding his malady continue, and being desirous 
of passing the remainder of his days in seclusion and devotion, resigned the royal autho- 
rity into Dermot*8 hands, and took holy orders in the monastery of Lismore. There, 
after two or three years of humbling penitence, he died a. d. 1119, and was interred in 
the church of Killaloe, to which he had been always a munificent benefactor. His war- 
like competitor in the government of the kingdom, Domnal Mac Locblin, survived him 
but two years, devoting also his last days to devotion and penitence in the monastery of 
Derry. 

The afikirs and transactions of the Church during the long period comprised in this 
double reign, though as usual mixed up, as they actually occurred, with most of the 
secular interests and passions of the time, I have thought it convenient, for the sake of 
clearness, to reserve for separate consideration. It has been seen that tliough, at this 
period, the Northmen inhabiting tlie three cities of Dublin, Watcrford, and Limerick, 
looked to Canterbury as their primatial see, and derived from thence the consecration of 
their bishops, the ancient Church of the kingdom acknowledged no such jurisdiction ; and 
that though, in some few instances. Irishmen were consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, they were, in all such cases, natives who had been appointed bishops by the 
Danes, and whose dioceses were situated in Danish cities.ir 



* ** Earn (Murkertach) et lu c ce M or ei ejus qaoa (kma noo eztulit, iu davntM habuit notter Henrieoa, st 
nihil niai quod enm palparet Kriberent, nihil niti qnod Jnbertnt, agereat Qaamvia feratar Murdiardaa, 
naacio qua de cauaa, paucin diehui inflatiui in Angloa etiiie; aed moz pro inienlJcto navigio et merdaMMiio 
uavif antium, luroorem peeioria Mdaaae — (^antum eaim Ttlcret Hibamia, al non adaaTigaitt ■wroaa ax 
AngllaY-Onl. Malwutb. d4 tUg. Angl, lib. r. 

t ** Anilcitiam quoqoe eum Albanic laga eolnit a qoo camelam *mir« magnitadinia* dono reeepit.*** 
Orafjaa. L%ei%». 

IV. Mag. ad ann. 1103. 

Onoe in 1109 (IV. Mag.,) and twiee io the coarae of lllS. lb. 

** That illneaa of the king/* aajra the annaliat (Iniafall..) " wai the cause of manf and great calanitiaa, 
of battlea and deedi of guilt, of devaatatiooa and maaaacrea, of violationa of churchea and of the aanctnariaa 
of the saints of Erin ; and all tba«e evila continued as long as that malady of the King of Erin lasted.** 

tr In remarkinf on an aaaertion of Canpion. that paraona appointed toaaea in Ireland were alwaya diraetad 
to the Archbishop of Cantarbary to ba ennaaaratad if bias, Uaberabowa that such was not the caae with the 
bishopa of all Ireland; this practice baiof pecaliar, he aays, **to the Ostman strangers that poeseaeed the 
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That the distiogiiishad prelates, Lanfranc aod Aneelm, who held io aoccenioo the lee 
of Canterbury during this period, took a strong interest in the ecclesiastiGal afliuri of 
Ireland, appears from their correspondence, still extant, with some bishops of their own 
ordination in this country, as well as with two of its most able and eotorprising sove- 
reigns, Turlough and Murkertach * In a letter from Lanfranc to the Ibrmer of these 
Erinces, of which some notice has already been taken, complaints are made of the preva- 
mce, in Ireland, of certain abuses and uncanonical practices, some of them relating 
merely to points of discipline, but others more serious m their consequences, as affecting 
the purity and strictness of the matrimonial tie. For the purpose of correcting these abuses, 
the primate recommended to Turlough, that an assembly ** of bishops and religious men 
should be convoked, at which tne king and his nobles would attend, and assist in ezter> 
minating from the country these and all other bad practices which were condemned l^ 
the sacred laws of the Church.*'t 

It has been well remarked that the toae of this letter is wholly inconsistent with the 
notion assumed bv some writers, of a jurisdiction vested in the see of Canterbury over 
the concerns of the Irish church ;| as here, on points relating not merely to discipline, 
but affecting Christian morals, and in which, therefore, the primate was more than ordi* 
narily interested, he uses no language that in any degree savours of authority, nor issues 
any orders to the Irish bishops and clergy (as would luive been his duty, had he conceived 
that he possessed the power) to assemble and act upon an occasion which appeared to 
him of such great and pressing importance. 

In the course of a short time, the two other Danish cities^ Waterfbrd and Limerick, 
became also episcopal sees : and the first bishop of the ibrmer city, whose name was 
Bfalchus,} was chosen (as appears from the Letter of the eltetors to Anselm) by the fol- 
lowing personages, — the King Murkertach, the Bishop of Cashel, Bishop Doronald, and 
the Prince DeraKxl, or ^ duke,** as he is styled, brother of the king. Notwithstanding 
that Murkertach, as ruler of the south of Ireland, included Waterfora amon^ his subject 
territories, the wish of the Danish inhabitants of this city to be connected, m spirituals, 
with the Normans of England, was, in the case of Dublin, complied with ; the king 
himself, as has just been stated, joining the clergy and inhabitants in the letter addressed 
on this occasion to Anselm, requesting him to consecrate their new bishop. 

To this practice, followed by the Danish towns, of requiring ordination from Canter- 
bury, the city of Limerick presents an exception, in the instance of its first bishop, Gil- 
libert;— this aealous prelate, who appears to have been an Irishman,)) having been already 
a bishop when placed over Limerick. From letters, still extant, which passed between 
him and Anselm, we learn that they had been acquainted with each other at Rouen ;ir 
and Gillibert, in writing to the archbishop, says, ** I send you as a little token, both of 
my poverty and affection, twenty-five small pearls,** the best, though worthless, that I 

three eiUes of Dublin, Wsterford, nnd Limerick. For these being a colony (continue! Uiher) of the Norwe- 
gian! and Livoniana, and so countrymen to the Normani, when they had leen England lubdued by the Con- 
queror, and Normant advanced to ib« chief archbivhopric there, would needs now assume to themselves the 
name of Norman* also, and cause their bishops to receive their consecrations from oo other metropolitan but 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; and forasmuch as they were confined within the walls of their own cities, the 
bishops which they had made had no other diocese to exercise their jurisdiction in, bat only the bare circuit 
of those cities.'*— Discoarss on the Religion^ kjc &c What is said here of Normans being advanced to the 
chief archbishoprics is not altogether true.— both Lanflranc and Anselm having been natives of Italy. 

* In Murkertach's answer to Anselm (SfUag., epist. 37,) he returns his best thanks to that prelate for re- 
membering in his prayere a sinner like himself, and likewise for the ftiendly aid and Intervention, whidi 
(as far as was consistent with his high dignity) he had afforded to Murkertach*s son in-law, Amulfde Mont- 
gomery.—" Uuani magnas vnbis grates (Domine) referre debeo; quod, sicut mihi relatum est, niemoriam mei 
peccatoris in continuis vestris peragis orationibus; sed et genero meo Emulfo aaxilioet Interventione (quan- 
tum fuerat dignitati vestre fas) succurristi.** 

t " Episcoposet rcligiosos quosque viros in unum cnnvenire lubete, sacro eorum conventui pr — entina 
▼estram cum vestris optimaiibus ezhibete, has pravas consuetudine omne^que alias qua a sacrii legibus im- 
probantur. a regno vestro ezterminare studete.**— FW. Epi$t. Mb. SfUtft, Epist. 97. 

t Camden is one of the writere by whom this mibUken notion is sanctioned :— ** Before this period.** he 
says (meaning before the year 1149,) " the bishops of Ireland were always consecrated by the archbishops of 
Canterbury, by reason of their primacy in that kingdom.** He then enumerates instances of such consecra- 
tion, which, however, are all confined to the Danish cities. 

$ On the return ofMalchus from England, after bis eonsecration, he and the Danes of Waterford built tlK 
Cathedral of the Blessed Trinity, now called Christ Chureb.— ** See Smith's lOH. ^ WMUrfard, chap. 4. 

I Lanigan. chnp. S5. S 9. A tract written by Gillibert, called *' De Statu Eoclesic,** and giving an aceonnt 
of a painted image of ttie Church which be had made, will be found in Usher's SflUgo, ep. 30. Among the 
various uteniiilfl fur the sirrvice of the church, which, according to the rules laid down in this treatise. weM 
to be consecrated by the bishop, is mentioned the Jwdidai Iron, an instrument of purgation, or trial, tlie use 
of which was common among the Saxons and Danes, and most probably, fh>m this mention of it by Gillibert, 
prevailed also in Ireland. lb. ep. 31. 

V ** Uuoniam autt^m oiini nos apud Rothomagum invioem cognovimus.**— 5y£2d^. ep. 39. 

*• •• Munusculum paupertatis meie et devotionis transmitto, zxv. margaritulas inter optimal et villoret; et 
mgo ne litis immemor mei in orationibus vestris.**— Of the pearls found in the lake of Killamey, a writer in 
tlie PkUMopkieal TransacL (vol. zviii.) says :— ** I myself saw ona pearl bouglit for Ms. tint was mltied at 4M, 
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could procure, and I entreat of you not to be unmindful of me in your prayers." The 
archbishop, in his answer to this letter, without pointing out the particular abuses of 
which he complains, intimates generally a no less unfavourable opinion of the Irish church 
than had been expressed by his predecessor, Lanfranc ; and presses earnestly on his bro- 
ther prelate, the duty of correcting, as far ss lay in bis power, so grievous a state of 
things, by implanting morals and good doctrines among the people over whom he spiri- 
tually presides. 

But by far the roost gloomy picture drawn of the state of religion and morals in Ire- 
lapd at this time, is that which remains to us from tlie pen of the celebrated Sl Ber- 
nard, — an effusion, which, together with the fervid and impetuous zeal that marked his 
whole life and writings, betrays also no small portion of the spirit of exaggeration and 
over-statement which naturally belongs to such a temperament'" The marriage of the 
clergy, and the intrusion of laymen into ecclesiastical property, — the two great scandals 
that then drew down the fulminations of popes and councils-K-were the chief irregulari- 
ties that provoked the anger of St Bernard against Ireland; and in the known and fla- 
grant fact of so many married laymen having usurped the rank and , rerogatives of the 
archbishop of Armagh, the saint found, it must be owned, a subject highly deservmg of 
his most stern and denunciatory censure. 

Of the fidelity, however, of his general picture of the state of Ireland, there appear 
good reasons for feeling distrustful. Having never himself been in the country, and 
deriving his sole information from natives, on the spot — a source of intelligence, too apt, 
in all times, to be imbittered by local and factious prejudices — he was led to generalize 
upon particular cases, not always in themselves authentic, and thus to present, on the 
whole, a false, or at least exaggerated, representation. Learning, for instance, that in 
the diocese of Connor—a place to which, from the nature of the task he was employed 
upon,t his inquiries were chiefly directed — there prevailed a frightful degree of immo- 
rality and barbarism, this vehement censor extends the charge at once to the whole king- 
dom; and, from ignorance of the peculiar forms observed in the marriages of the Irish, 
imputes to them, among other irregularities, that *' they did not enter into lawful wed- 
lock.** This charge, followed up by what Giraldus alleged at a later period, namely, 
that the natives ** did not yet contract marriage,'* has furnished grounds for accusing the 
Irish of those times of having lived in a state of almost universal concubinage; whereas, 
in both instances, the meaning of a charge so ambiguously worded was not Uiat the Irish 
dispensed with the ceremony of marriage altogether, but that they did not contract it itt 
that particular form which the English and some other nations considered alone to be 
)awful4 

There was, doubtless, then, as there has been unfortunately at most periods of our hie- 
tory, quite enough in the real condition of the country to mourn over and conderoOt 
without calling in also the hand of calumny to add new shadows to the picture. 

Of the ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Murkertacb, one of the most remark- 
able — his dedication of the royal city of Cashel to the uses of the Church-^as already 
been mentioned. In the year 1111 a great synod, of which neither the objects or acts 
are clearly specified, was held at Fiodh-^ngusa, or £ngus*s Grove, a place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the famed hill of Usneacb, where, of old, the Druids held their ritea At 
this convention, besides Murkertacb and the nobles of his kingdom, there attended also 
Moelmurry, Archbishop of Cashel— this see having been lately elevated to archiepiscopal 
rank — 50 other bishops, 300 priests, and 3XO0 persons of the clerical order. Shortly 
after this national mcetinsf, there was held another great synod at Rath-BreasaiK{ pre- 
sided over by Gillibert, Bishop of Limerick, who was then apostolic legate in Ireland, 
and the first, it appears, appointed to that high office. By this synod a regular division 

A miller took oat a pearl which he lold fbr lOJL to one who aold it to the lata Lady Gtoaanljr Ibr W, with 
whom I aaw it in a necklace. She refkiaad S04. Ibr it llrom the late Ducheia of Ormond.** 

* Ae ie laid bf a French author, who truly edited the wriiinga of one of hia Yictima, Abelard, ** he apand 
nobody,**— nee enim ulli pepercit.— See Bayle. art. ft. Btmurd, 

t He was then writing hia LiA of St. Malachy. The following it a apeelmen of hii account of the atata 
of Connor:—" Tunc intellexit h«imo Dei non ad hominea ae ted ad beatiaa deatinatum. Nuaqnam adhoe talaa 
eipertus Aierat in qaaoiaeanque barbarie ; nuaquam reperarat aic protenros ad morea, aic feralea ad ritiM, 
aic ad fldem impioa, ad leges barbaroa,** Jte. After quoting the whole of this description. Camden adJa,— 
** Thus St. Bernard ;— and. aa I am informed, the preaant bishop, even at this day, is hardly able to giva a 
better character of his flock.** 

X See an explanation by Dr. Lanigan (OH. e. nvi. note 58.) of the two difierent sorts of sponaalia, or 
espousals, distinguished by the old canon law; one called dt prmentU and the other dtfutur: The latlsr 
form of contract, called in English btirtiMmMt, im what was chiefly practised by the Iriah; and that their 
marriages were by high authority oonaiderad k^ritimate, appears flrom the language used on the aubjaet If 
Lanf^aae and Anaelm, the former of whom apaaka of the lawfhlly wadded wivea of tlia Irish : " legitime aihi 
eopulaum azorem ;**—** legitioM aiM eopulataa.**— Baa thalr lettara, ahovo refbnad to, in Atchblahop Vttutt^ 

{ Suppoaed to ba the aaoM as Hy-Breaiail, worn Clasbrasail, ia tht eoonty of Ansagh. 
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of the diocesei of Ireland was made, aod their respective boundaries fixed ;* while by 
another important regulation, it was declared that the church refenues and lands allotted 
to the several bishops for their maintenance, were exempted fitMH tribote, chief rents^ 
and other public contributions. 

Among the abuses complained of by St Bernard in Ireland, was the excessive number 
of bishops,— an evil partly caused, as already has been explained, bf the practice adopted, 
from the example or the primitive church, of appointing chorepisoopi, or rural bishops ; 
and this multiplication of the episcopal jorisdietioo it was one of the objects of the synod 
of Clanbrassil to correct So far was their purpose, however, ffom bemg attained, that 
at the time of the great council of Kells, about thirty years after, the bishoprics alone, 
exclusive of the archiepiscopal sees, amounted in number to thir^-foor. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Learned Irtthmen of the'eleventh oentory. — Tigemaeh, the efaroiildarw~4yreat value of his 
Annals. — Dates of EcUptet preserved by him. — Prooft of the antiqiiity of Irish reeords^— 
MarisoQS Scotos. — Account of his works. — St Colman, a patron saint of Austria. — Hellas, 
of the Monastery of Monaghan, iutrodaced first the Roman chant at Cologne. — Monastery 
erected for the Irish at Er£rd. — Another at Fulda. — Poems by Mao Liag, the secretarv of 
Brian Bora. — Flann and Gilla.Coeman, metrical chronographers.— Learning of Gilla-Coe* 
man. — Visit of Sulgenus, Bishop of St David's, to the schools of Ireland. — Einglish stodents 
at Armagh. 

Bbiobb we advance any fiirther into the twelflh century, I shall briefljr advert to the 
few distinguished names m literature and science, that lie thinly but shiningly scattered 
throughout the period we have just traversed; this being a portion of mv historic task, 
whic^ as offering a change and relief from its ordinary details, I would not willingly 
omit Of that class of humble but useful writers, the annalists, who merely narrate, says 
Cicero, without adorning the course of pjiblic a&irs, Ireland produced in this century, 
two of the most eminent perhaps, in all Europe, Marianne Scotus and Tigemaeh. The 
latter of these writers, whose valuable annals have been so frequently referred to in these 
pages, is said to have been of the sept called the Muireadhaiffh, or Murrays, in Coonaught, 
and was abbot of Cionmacnois. His Annals, which were brought down by him to the 
year of his death, 1088, are scarcely more valuable for the materials of history which 
their own pages furnish, than for the proofs they afford of still earlier records existing 
when they were written ;f — records which, as appear from the dates of eclipses preserved 
by this chronicler, and which could not otherwise than by written oMfflorials have reached 
him so accurately,! must have extended, at least as far back as the period when Chris* 
tisnity became the religion of the country. 

Another service conferred on the cause of Irish antiquities by this work, independently 
of its own intrinsic utility, arises from the number of metrical fragments we find scat* 

t BxelotiTe of Dublin, whkli was left sal^tecl to Caatarbonr, tbere wan to bs, aeeofdiag to this divisioe, 
tweaty.four dincatw: twtlve in LeaihCuina, or tlie nortbern portion of Ireland, sniifcct to tlis Aicbbiaanp 
of Armach. and twelve In tiM ■outhem portion, or Leatli-Mof h, under tlia JuriadicUoa of tlie Aiebbislwp of 
CjMhel. '• On looking over the boundaries,** aaja Dr. Lanigan. ** marked for tiMSS diosases, a very (mat part 
or which can ecaroeiv be pointed out at preaent, on aeeoont of the eliangee ofaaaies, it is clear that ths sfaod 
intended, beaidee rrducinf the number of sees, to tender all the dioceeee of Ireland asarly of equal cxisel; 
but it did not succeed to any coiiaiderabie define in redueinf the number: whneas« we llnd at ths tisss of 
ths Council of Kells, in 115S, many more seea than thoee here laid down; and, oa ths other iiaad, smm of 
tlM said twenty-four sees not even spoken of; as it notwithstnudine the deeine of Rath*Biaasail, tiMy bad 
titlMr not been established, or had, in a very abort time, ceased to exist.**— Chapi SS. 1 14. 

t ** We have, accordingly, fragments preeerved by Tigernach of Iriah writera, who flmiriahad so sarljr as 
bsrors the 6ih, 7th. and 8ih oenturiea, whoee names, whoee perioda, whoee very wwda are pissMisi. aad tlw 
antiquity of whoee idiom conflrms, to a certainty, the ancient dau which Tlssraach hinssslf asrigas to 
thssik**— Dr. O'Connor, Ep, JWnc R*r. Hik, aerip. czvi. ^ 

I ** Quod si inquires unde harum detbctioaam notitiaa haussrit Tifsraaehna, not qaa ratioaa sos ad 
Isfim Hibsraorum annoa potuerit tarn accurate accoounodaref Id praeol dnWo iiHiisss nsngedoo, mum 
ealottlis astronomicis. sad veterum ope BcnpCpmm Hiberaienaium. qni ea qa« vol insl vidsnut, vol mw in 
Moaaiterioraai BibUothDcis reposiu craB^ ad posieroraai ■sawrtaai sirvaveie.*^lhrpi. sarin. 
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tered throughout its pages, cited from writings still more ancient, which were then evi- 
dently existing, though at present no other vestige of them remains. That Tigernach 
had access to some library or libraries furnishcxl with books of every description,* is 
manifest from his numerous references ; and the correctness of his citations from foreign 
authors, with whose works we are acquainted, may be taken as a surety for the genuine- 
ness of his extracts from the writings of our own native authors, now lost : — thus afford- 
ing an answer to those skeptical objectors who, because there are extant no Irish manu- 
Bcriptsf of an earlier date than about the eleventh or tenth century, contend that our 
pretensions to a vernacular Kteratnre, in the two or three centuries preceding that period, 
must be mere imposture or self-delusion. 

Marianus Scotus, the contemporary of Tigernach, and, as some suppose, a monk in 
the very monastery over which he presided,^ stands, as a chronographer, among the 
highest of his times. He wrote also Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul, a copy of which, 
transcribed by himself, is still extant in the imperial library of Vienna. Leaving Ireland 
about the year 1056, this learned manr joined at first a religious community of his own 
countrymen, at Cologne, and from thence repaired to Fulda, where he remained a recluse 
for the space of ten years. Being removed firom thence, by order of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, to Mentz, he was there again, as he himself informs us, shut up, and re- 
mained a recluse till the year of his death, 1066. In one of the Chief merits of a chro- 
nicler, that of skilfully turning to account the labours of his predecessors, Marianus 
appears to have been pre-eminent; and a learned antiquary, in speaking of the use thus 
made by him of Asser*s interesting Life of King Alfred, says tha^ ** enamoured with the 
flowers of that work, he transplanted them- to shine like stars in his own pages.**} 

It appears that, by Marianus, as well as by his countryman, Tigernach, who bad never 
been out of Ireland, the error of tho Dionystan Cycle was clearly perceived; and to the 
former is even attributed the credit of having endeavoured, however uttsoccessfully, to 
correct it|| 

Besides Marianus,! there appeared, in this century, several other distinguished Irish- 
men on the continent ; among the foremost of whom may be mentioned Sl Colroan, 
whom Austria placed on the list of her patrons, and whose praise was celebrated in an 
ode by Stabius, the historiographer of the emperor Maximilian.*^ Having been unjustly 

* ** Bibliotbecan penei n habaine patet, omWT libronim genera reftrum, ande irilaret addoeil aaetoraa. 
Una ezterofl qusm Hibernos, quorum qua nnperaant opera, ab eo aocorate, etiiln ^uoad verbe produeta, 
plane indicant eum reliquoa Jam deflendoe, pari fldeliute, etiam quoad verba produxine.*'— lb. p. czviii. 

We find in the obituary of Armafh not many veare after "nfemaeb flooriahed, a notice of the deatli of the 
chief antiquary and librarian of that school.—** Primh Criocliare a leabbar Coimhed.** 

t For remarks on the causes which led to the loss of the earlier nanuscriptc; see chap. 14, of this Work. 

t This supposition, for which there appears to be no foundation, aroae mm the nyention which be roakee 
of a certain Tifernach, as being the superior of fttiB' eaCabUalimeht be belonged ta before he left Inland.— 
** Hoc autero mini retulit Tigernach Senior meua.** 

€ Leiand, Comment, dt Scriptor. Briton. The following is tlM Horid langoagc) of tlie great antiquary : 
** Quarum et Marianus Scotus venustate totus c^us, florM ex eiadem avidoi, velati stellaJas, qoibus auajn 
inpolaret historiam selegit.*^ Chap. cxiz. 

I Sigebert (Ckronie.) According to the editor, however, of M8rl8nuv(Baail. 1S5^, of which edition tbera is 
a splendid copy in the British Bfuseum.) this chronicler soooeeded in correcting the errora of this cycle; 
** Praeslitit mebercle Marianus hie noster quod eorum qui Temporunk rationee deacripeerunt nemo haetenns 
tentavit. Errores enim in Cyclt Decemnovalis ratiocinatione a Dimiytiio introductoe, animadversione stn- 
diosa correzit." This enthusiastic editor is perhaps hardly to be trusted, as. besides adorning the raduse of 
the cell with every possible talent and accomplishment, he tells ua that be travelled almoet over the whole 
globe. But Henry de Knyghton also aaslkns to Maritfnos tBb credit of having been the first who corrected 
the error of the Dionysian period. This chronicler, whose testimony to the merit of Marianus has escaped, 
as far as I can see, the notice of Dr. O'Connor, thus explains the mode in which our countryman corrected 
the Cycle. ** Itaque ab initio seculi annoe singuloa recensens xxii annos qui cyclis praedictis deerant super- 
addidiU" 

IT In the instance of Marianus, as in many others which I have had oecaaion to notice, an effort baa been 
made to transfer to Scotlandf a rejAitation which belongs legitimately to Iieland. On these points, the learned 
of the continent show (kr more accuracy, not to say boneety, than aome of our anthoritiee nearer bone. 
Among the many proofs collected by Usher in confirmation of Ireland's right to Marianne, the fbllowing 
may be worth mentioning. In the great controversy arising out of the claim of Edward I. to a foudal anpa- 
riority over Scotland, Marianus Bbotus was one of the authorities brought forward by the English king; and 
again, when the same claim was retited under Henry IV. this chronicler was appealed to, as a SooCtiali 
authority, in fkvour of his pretensions. But the advocate who argued for the rights of Robert, in allowinf 
Aill credit to Marianus, contended, and sueoesafully, that bb was a Scot of Hibernia, not of Scotland.—Acte. 
Primord. p. 735. 

It is curious that Marianus bimaelf waa, at fkr as can be diaeovered, the first writer by whom the naoM 
of Scotia, appropriated previously to Ireland alone, was given to the present Scotland.—'* See a Letter of 
Lynch (the author of Cawtkmsit J^srtiu) appended to 0*Flaherty*s Ofwia Findiemtsd. 

*• Surius, Fit dt» Sainta. In the commencement of the bistoriograpDer's ode than is an allusioB to Ibia 
Irish saint's royal deeeent, and Us tisit to the Holy Land>— 

** Anstris sanctns canifur paCronoa, 
Fulaidum aidoa radians ab arcto; 
Beotia gentiaCt^maanos acer, 

Regia Proles. 

29 
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•eized and executed as a spy, some circonwtaiicea of a mineakNM aatareara said to have 
occurred at thia saint's death, in consequence of which he receifed the hoooon of mar^ 
tyrdom ; and a Benedictine monastery was established, in meoiorf of hk name, at MeJek« 
which still exists, it appears, in great splendour. Another Irish niot, named Helias, or 
Elias, who had come mm the monastery of Monaghan, paid a viait, in the eoarae of his 
travels, to Rome, and is recorded as the first who brought from thence the Bomn chant, 
or church music, to Cologne.* 

Ek> great was the resort in those times of Irishmen to Germany, that in 1086 a monas- 
tery was erected for them, at Erford, by the Bishop Walter de Glysberg. There were 
likewise a number of Irish monks at Fulds, one of the most celebrated of whom, St. 
Amnichad, died a recluse in that monastery some years before Bfarianua entered it; and 
■o strong an impression had he left of the sanctity of his character, that, as we learn on 
the authority or the chronographer just mention€^,t it was believed that lights were oc- 
casionally seen, and psalmc^y heard, over his tomb; and Marianas, aa he himeetf tella 
ua, celebrated mass over that tomb everv day for ten years. 

Judging of the internal condition of Ireland at this period, even aa represented in the 
friendly pages of her own annals, without taking into account the unsightly pictare 
drawn by a foreign hand, it is not to bo wondered at that such of her |Hoas and learned 
aona as could make their way to ahorcs more favourable to their pursuits should gUtdlj 
avail themselves of the power. Not that, even in this dark age, the celebrated schools 
of the country had ceased to be cherished or frequented, nor is Uiere any want of, at least, 
names of reputed eminence to grace the obituaries of the different monasteries; — eearcely 
a year elapsing without honourable mention in these records of some persons thought 
worthy of commemoration, either as poets, theologians, antiquariea, or scribea.^ 

Early in this century died Mac Liag, to whom several poema, atUi extant, are attri- 
buted. Chief Ollamh, or Doctor, of Ireland, and secretary to Brian Bom, whom he is 
said to have survived but a year, this poet*8 muse was principally employed, as &r aa 
may be judged from the pieces remaining under his name,} in commemorating the war- 
like achievements of his royal master, and lamenting over his loss. 

Some curious historical poems by Flann and GilJa-Coeman, two metrical chfonogn- 
phera of this century, have furnished a subject for much learned comment to the pen of 
the reverend editor of the Irish Chronicles ; who, in proof of the accuracy of Gilla-Coe- 
man*s chronological computations, has shown that all the datea assigned by him to the 
great events of Scripture-history coincide, to a wonderful degree, with those Isid down 
by no less authorities than Scafrger, Petavius, and Sir Isaac Newton.B It should have 
been added by the learned doctor, that when coming to apply this chronological skill to 
the ancient history of his own country, Coeman was found to be by no means so trust- 
worthy, and for a very sufficient reason : having in his former task been guided by an 
acquamtance with foreign historians; whereas, in calculating the successions of the 
kings of his own country, he was led away partly b^ the national vanity on this point, 
sua partly by the grave fictions of the bardic historians who had preceded him. The 




** Ille dum MncUm Solynorum urbem 
Transiit, dulcom palrian relinquens* 
Regioi fMtUi, Urabeam, ooronam, 

Soeptraque tainiMit.** 

* Lanigan, IH»t EeUu. c zxiv. § 9. 

t Florenca of Woroeater, ad ann. 1043. At Atwr and Marianas had both copied Uw BazoB Chronicle, to 
Florence of Woroeater, coming aiill later, tranicribed and interpolated Marianas.— See Frtfuu to Ingram*! 
■axon Chronicle. 

X ** As to the ancient Scribes of the Irish, I cannot understand them in any other aenae than aa Beadera of 
Divinity.**— Ware, Jtmtiq chap. xxv. §-3. It should rather be said, perhaps, that in the same manner aa the 
a etih c B of the Hebrews were ooth writers and doctors of the law, so the scribes of the Irish were at oaet 
wrilen and doctors of divinity. 

l7V«fw. JUmo.CUL Steitif, xciv. In their record of the decease of this poet, the Foor Maatera haw intro- 
•■ead two distlehe, or rmra*, of his composition, which gire by no means a flivourable notion of his poetic 
powers. It would appear, indeed, from tlie fragments of this nature scattered throughout the Annala, ttot 
tte ihymliig or one hemlatleh to the other, and the adaptation of the rythm and flow of the words to aoag, 
wen »ll that the writers of theae ramu attended to; as, with but few exceptions, their meaning ia of tS 
moat negative description. 

I **aoam accuratiesint CosflMni rationes patebit ex subjuncta tabula, in qua cum rationibaa Sealifari, 
Fsrgusoni, Usserii, Petavii, et Newtoni, conferuntur.**— See the Rev. Doctor*a notes on Coeman's poem7>vw- 
lyeM. XXXV. 

IT By this enthusiastic calculator the date of the arrival of the Milesian colony in Ireland is plaeed aa fhr 
hack in antimiity as the time when King Solomon reigned in Jerusalem. This waa too much even fbr Mr. 
eHTonnor of Belanagare j-at least in his later and more modMod views of Iriah aatiqaity. Sat his vaty 
candid retracUtions on the sul^ect, CMtet. Jniem. vol. iii. 
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Thoogfa somewhat anticipating, in point of time, it may save the trouble, perhaps, of 
fntare repetition and reference, to state, while teaching on the subject, that the chrono- 
logical list of the Irish kings, which had by Coeman been brought down to the time of 
St. Patrick, was by another metrical chronoffrapher, Gilla Moduda, who flourished about 
the middle of the twelfth century, continued to the death of Malachy II., in a poem con* 
sisting of a number of ranns, or strophes, much in the manner of the metrical list of the 
Dalriadic kings, composed in Scotland in the reign of Malcolm III. 

Amon£ the native authors of this period, whose works were produced at home, may 
be included Dubdalethe, a nominal archbishop of Armagh, — being one of those laymen 
whose usurpation of this see was denounced so vehemently by St. Bernard. The saint 
acknowledged, however, in the midst of his ire, that these intruders were men of literary 
acquirements;* and Dubdalethe, one of the number, gave proofs of his claim to this cha- 
racter by writing some Annals of the aflairs of Ireland (to which reference is more than 
once made in the chronicles that have reached us,f) as well as an account of the arch- 
bishops of Armagh, down to his own time. 

While thus not a few of the natives themselves continued to cultivate, even in thote 
stormy times, roost of the studies for which their country was once so famous, neither 
does it appear that the attractions and advantages, by which foreign students were for- 
merly drawn to their schools, had altogether at this dark period^ ceased. An instance 
to the contrary, indeed, is afforded in the' case of Sulgenus, afterwards Bishop of St 
David's who, *' moved by the love," as we are told, **of study, set out, in imitatkm of his 
ancestors, to visit the land of the Irish, so wonderfully celebrated for learning.** Having 
been driven back by a storm to his own country, it was not till after a long hpse of time 
that he a^in ventured on the vojrage, when, reaching the country of the Scots in safety* 
he remamed there trancjuilly for more than ten years, studying constantly the Holy 
Scriptures, and storing bis mind with the spiritual wealth which they contained. Soca 
is the account given, in a poem written by his own son,} of the studious labours of Bishop 
Sulgenus in the schools of Ireland at this period ; and Usher cites the poem as a proof 
that the study of letters had at this time revived in the country, and that Ireland, even 
in the eleventh century, was still ** a storehouse of the most learnt and holy men.**|| 

In recording one of the great conflagrations that occurred in this century at Armagh* 
the Four Masters state that the part of the city called the Drian Saxon^'V that is, the 
division inhabited by the Saxons, had suffered considerably by the fire. That this regioa 
of the city may have been originally so called, from its having been the principal quar« 

• ** Viri itxorati et abK|a« ordinibai, UUrti teauii.**— Ftt. Mtiaek chap. Til. 

t Annal. Ult. ad ano. 903 and 1031 ; alio, in tbo Annate of ite Four Maatcn, ad ann. 078, tbera will kt 
fbnnd lome Teraes of thia prelate cited. See Ware { Bit htf t ^) Lanigan, chap. zxiT. { 4., and iUr, Ok, ftt^. 
S^. AWnc. dii. 

t According to aome aotboritiee. tke aehooli of Ireland, bad, in a great degree, rorived at thia period. 
** Lee teolea," eajri Geogbegan, ** 6foient d^k bien r^Ubliee dana rintenralle de la jonrate de Clonur^ ioa- 
qa*a Tarrivte dee Angloii. principalement oellee d*Ardniach.**-- Tome i. part. % chap. 7. Arehbieliop Ueoer, 
bf tracing through the ninth and tenth centariee a anceeeaioa oTprolbeeori of diviaitr at Armagh, luta ehotni 
that even through the gloom and itorraa of the Daniah pereaeatlon eome veetigee of that noMe eehool maf be 
diioerned :— " Q,ue idcireo commemoravinua. nt Ardmacbanv academie, inter mediae Norwagienaio tempee- 
Utie proceliai. emergentli. iliqua deprehendi poeaint veetigia."— £ec/M. Priwi^rd p. 861. Dr. Campken 
{itrkturu, ^.) baa tbua raierepreeented the import of thie paaeage :— ** which I have ennmerated, in order 
to trace the tJkriving ttau of tiw anivereity of Armagh duriiig the aevereat tempeata of tht Normaa devaaia- 

tiOB.** 

** Bxempio patrnm eommotoa amore legend!, 
Ivit ad Hibernoe SopbiA, mlrabile, claroa. 
Bed, cum Jam cimba volnlant adire raveetne 
Famocam gentem eeripturie atone magiafria, 
Appulit adpatriam, ventoram flatibna actna 
Nomine quam noto perhibent Albania longd ; 
Ac reuHNrataa ibi CM'td torn qninqne per annoa 
Indefeaane agit TOtam, Ike. 
Bia ita digeatia Sootomm viaitat anra: 
Ac roox eeriptnraa malto meditamine aaeraa 
Legia divinv acmtatur, anp6 retractaua : 
Aat ibi per denoe trieene Jam placidoa anaoa 
Oongregat immenaam pretioao pondere maaaam,** kc 

I " Revixiaae tamen bonamm literamro atodia, et eeeato adhoc nndecimo haMtam Aiiaae Hlbemiam (at la 
Viti Florenlii loquitur Franciacua Oiiilllmannua) virorum »tmeU»iiwiarum dtUi$§imorumqu§ ^Meitum,** Ano- 
ther concluaion which Uaber drawa fh>m thia poem ia, that the name of ScoU waa aiill in the eleventh eas- 
tnry applied, ««t i(«;^«v, to the Iriih. 

IT 8»tk do Irian Sax. IV. Mag. ad ann. 1003. " The preaent * Engliah Street,* " aaya Stuart, " aeema dearlj 
to have derived ita name from the old denomination * Trian Seaaenagh,* or the Saxon portion of the dtf.**— 
BUt. Mmoin ^tJUCitftf Armagh, 
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ten of the Englioh lUideoU at Armigfa, appean hifffaly probabto. Bat to conclude, 
merely from its hevof named on thb occaeion, that tnere were at tlitt time any each 
atodents in the cit^Tf » one of thoae gratnitoos aMumptiona which dMW more the wiah to 
prove a desired pomt than the power. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Interregnam of fifteen yean. — Cootention amoof the Irish Prinoet fiir the Mooareby.-»Tor- 
delvaeh OK>iiinor, the siicceesful candidate. — Aecoont of the reirne of the 0*Briaa 
Prinoea. — ^Decline of Tordelvach's good fortune. — Is oppoeed hy O'LochUn, King of Ti« 
rone. — Interference of the Clergy in the quarrels of the Princes*— Its salutary eftets.— 
Death of TordeUach.--Synod of Kells.~Pslliiims disUibuted by the Pope's l^fate, Papa- 
ron — Labours and death of the great Saint Msiacby. — ^First intrododioo (Sf Titles into Ire- 
land. — Misrepresentations respecting the Irish church, corrected*— Mnrtogh 0*LoghIin 
acknowledged King of Ireland. — Is killed in battle, — Various Synods held during his 
reign* — ^Roderic O'Connor, King of Connaught, succec»ds to the Mooarchy*— Great Ctmfen- 
tion at Athboy. — Abduction of the wife of 0*Ruarc by Dermot, Kin|^ of Leinsler^-^p- 
posed, but erroneously, to have been the immediate cause of the Invasion of Ireland b}r the 
English. — Enmity between 0*Ruarc and DermoL — The Utter, expelled from his dominions, 
embarks for England. — Designs of Henry IL upon Ireland. — Obtains a grant of that Island 
from Pope Adrian IV. 

ArrsR the death of Donald CLochlin, who, for the two years daring which he snr- 
Tived his co-regnant, Murkertach, reigned by right, and without competitor, over the 
whole kingdom, there ensued an interregnum of fifteen yeara, throughout the whole of 
which all the varioos elements of strife and confusion, that had ever mixed themselves 
with the course of Irish polity, continued to rage in full ferment and force. The moat 
enterprising among the candidates for the monarchy, and he who, at last, carried off that 
high prize, was Tordelvac O'Connor, King of Connaoght, who had already distinguished 
himself during the latter years of the reigns of Murkertach and 0*Lochlin, by mquent 
and fierce incursions into the other provinces;* and, in one of these sanguinary inroadi^ 
was left for dead upon the field. The chief obstacle in the way of his success was the 
ever active power of Monster ; that province having, under four successive princes of 
the 0*Brian race, opposed perseveringly, and with all the confidence which its past his- 
tory could not but inspire, a formidable barrier in the way of hia projects of aggrandize- 
ment. More than once had he been driven to extremities in the struggle : but at length 
Slicy effected what his arms could not accomplish. By sowing dissensions among the 
omonians themselves, — that ever sure mode of distracting the strength of the Irish, 
and rendering them easy victims whether of the stranger or of each other, — the ruler of 
Connaught at length succeeded in turning the scale of the contest triumphantly in his 
own favour. Avoiling himself of the hereditary Jealousv of the Eugeniana, respecting 
their right of alternate succession to the throne,f he found means to separate thia gallant 
tribe from the Dalcassians, and even introduced for a time dissension among the brave 
Dalgais themselves. 
In Connor 0*Brian, however, who had succeeded to the throne of Monster, in the 
^ ^ year 1120, the ambitions Tordelvac found an adversary in no ordinary deforce 
1132. ^o^'"^^^^^®* Twice, in the course of two successive yeara, did this bold pnnce 
1133 ^^^^y ^® ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^y heart of Tordelvac^s dominions, and defeat him sig- 
* nally on his owq ground; and again, a third time, having first routed the com- 
bined armies of the King of Lcinster and the Danes of Dublin, he marched at the head 
of his victorious troops into Connaught, determined to bring the great atruggle for su- 
premacy to an issue. But the interposition of the Church averted the threatened conflict ; 
and a negotiation having been entered into, under the auspices of the Archbishop of 

• IV. Mtf. from 1111 to Ilia Annal. Ult. 1114. 1115. 

t Annal. IniiTall. (Cod. Bodleian.) Vallaneey, from MinuUr jSiuutii, 
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Tuam, terms of peace wore agreed to by the rival princes.* Whatever may have bi 
the Blipulations of this compact, it evidently led lo, or at least wbb followed by. a grot 
preponderance of power oq the side of Tordelvnc. as the date of hia accession, by for 
of arna and the strength of his faction, to the monarchy, iii marked at a. d. 1136, l\ 
years after this event. 

The remaining years of the reign of O'Brian passed unmarked by any new enterprise 
or achievement; the decided asceodnnt acquired by his competitor having thrown his 
latter days into the shade. He was confessedly, however, a prince of great activity and 
roBourcea, and ejihibitod, together with the rude violence which pervaded the policy, 
warfare, and manners of the Irish chiellaina of this period, some marks of a munilicent 
and oven (notwitbetaading some occasional acta of sacrilege) relieioua apiriL Thus the 
same prince who, in hia several inroads into Ulster and Mealh. Is id waste without scruple 
the free landa of churches, and carried off from cathedrals their plate and treasures, yet 
liberally founded, and continued through life to supply with funds, theabbcy of St. Peter, 
at Ratisbon ;} and, if the recarda of this abbey may be trusted, sent, through the counta 
end noble knights who were about to aeek the Holy Land, largo presents in aid of the 
cause to Lothaire [he Roman omperor.t Fmishing hia days like most of the other Irish 
princca of ibis time, he died in penitence at Killaloe, and was solemnly interred ii 
cathedral church, in the grand vault of the O'Brian hinga. 

Under Turlough O'Brian, tlic successor of this brave prince, the struggle of Mu 
against the now paramount power of Tordelvaeh was obstinately, and for some time 
success, maintained. But dissensions again broke out between the two kindred aept^n 
and the desertion of the Eugeniane, under two of their princes, to the ranks of the on ' 
oarch, gave the first signal of the defeat and dismemberment which awaited that reatlea 
provmce. The crisis was hastened, too. by a sudden incursion on the part of the m 
narcli's eon Roderic,— a youth of ill-fated celebrity in the melancholy history of b 
country, — who, entering at the head of a chosen parly into Thomond, attacked by m~ 
prise the seat of the O'Brians, the celebrated palace of Kinkora, and burned that rr- 
structurc to the ground. Tiiis act, as encouraging to the spirits of one party as it 
insulting and irritating to the other, was instantly followed by a muster, on both sidfl^'j 
of all the forces they could collect, and the great and memorable battle of Mointnor , „ T 
ensued, J in which the army of Uunster was totally defeated, and the King of i'ie/ \ 
Thnmond, together wirh tiie flower of the Dalcassian nobility, left dead upon the ^^ 
field. II Seven thousand, according to our annala, was the number of Momnnians slain a. 
that day; — a great portion of the loss being attributed to the habitual reluctance of tbl 
brave Dalgais either to ask for (|uarler from) an enemy, or to withdraw themselves froir 
the field. Having acquired by this signal victory entire dominion over Munster, I 
monarch divided that province into two principelilieB,^ and rewarded the treachery of III 
two Momonian princes who had joined him by appoiniiog them ila rulers." 

From this period ibo fortunes of Tordelvaeh, which had now reached their lo 
point, began gradually to decline; — a new rival in the power ond honours of the 
supremacy having appeared in the person of Murtogh O'Lochlin (or, aa sometimes ■, 
styled, O'Neill,) King of Tyrone, and chief ruler of all Ulster, who, asiherepre- * 
sentativeof the royal Hy-Niells of Tyrone, combined in himself at once the purest claims 
of legitimacy, together with the growing etrength of the aword. Taking up the cause of 
the Kingdom of Munster, O'Lochlin received her exiled soveroien st hia court, and, 
having induced the princes of Ulster to form a league in his behalf, look the field with 
the troops of Tyrone, Tyrconnel, and other principalities of the oortb ; and, aller a 
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f iotory OTflr Tordelvach* who had opposed his paange through IfoMh, nphoad the King 
of Manater, Turloogh O'Brien, opon his throne.* 

The conflict with the monarch, commenced thus daringly by O^Loehlin, eootmoed to 
be proaecoted with eqoal vigour on both sides, as well by water aa by land. In his 
anxiety to be able to cope wiUi hia active opponent, 0*Lochlin had despatched agenta to 
the coaata of Albany, to the Hebrides, and the Isle of Man, to hire and porobase ship8,t 
to fit him out an armament; while, on the other side, the roooarch Tordelvadh, wito a 
fleet accustomed to the Connaught aeaa, collected from Umalia, Gonmacnemara, and 
lyrawloy, had already attacked and despoiled the peninsula of Inisowen, and laid waste 
the coasts of Tyrconnel. At length, on the meeting of the two armaments, a desperate 
action between them ensued; and* as the Four Masters, with evident complacency, 
report, the transmarine fleet| was with great alaughter defeated and dispersed. 

Of the period we are now employed upon, one of the most prominent characteristics is 
undoobted&y the increased strength and activity of the ecclesiastical power : and, how- 
ever, in general, the interference of churchmen in the merely temporal afllairs of life is 
to be deprecated, the services rendered by them, in a state of society such as now existed 
in Ireland, was in the highest degree salutary, and fiir outweighed, in a moral point of 
view, any mischiefs or inconveniences which their interfering spirit, as an engine of 
temporal authority, might under other circumstances have a tendency to produce. Sob- 
jected to an aristocracy of the very worst kind, for such was the government by a swarm 
of petty kings, the sole chance of protection for the wretched people, sgainst the self-will 
of such masters, lay in the power possessed by the church of strildng terror into these 
mall tyranta, and compelling them, through fear of what might be their own fate in a 
future atate of existence, to extend some portion of justice and meicy towards those sob- 
jected to their absolute will in the present 

There occur in the records of TordeIvach*s reign some coriooa instances of intnrpoM- 
tion on the part of the clergy, for the purpose of reconciling personal ieods, which, if 
merely as pictures of the mannera of the time, it may not be irrelevant Before the 
acceaaion of this prince to the monarchy, there had broken out aome qoarrela between 
him and 0*Melachlin, King of Meath, which the Archbiahop Gelaaiosy and othera of the 
prelates, undertook to aettle. Having fixed on the terms of the reconciliation, they 
brought the two princes together before the altar of St Kieran, and there pledged them, 
opon the relics of the sainta, — among which were the Staff of Jeans, the BSI of St. 
nchin, and the White Cow of St l[evin,{— to abide foithfully bf the agreement A 
short time after, notwithstanding this public and solemn proceeding, Tordelvach O'Con- 
nor having, by stratagem, made his way suddenly into Meath, took O'Melachlin prisoner, 
as though he had been guilty of some violation of the treaty, and confined him in the 
Castle of Dunroore. Surprised st this act of aggression, the prelates, who had mediated 
between the parties, hastened to inquire into me cause of so violent a step; when it 
appeared that no charge whatever was alleged by Tordelvach against his prisoner, but 
that 11111 he refused to restore him to liberty, except on the condition of his giving up his 
Princedom of Meath, to be enjoyed for a time by yoong Connor O'Connor, King Tordel- 
vach*s son. This audacious stipulation, though resisted and reprobated by the prelates, 
was agreed to on the part of the captive king ; while on young Connor*a head devolved 
the retribution for so ^roes an act of injustice, as he was soon after aaaaaainated by an 
indignant chieflain of FertuIIa, in the west of Meath, who could not brook the ahame of 
submitting to any but his own rightful master. 

In the very same year occurred another instance of the mediation of the ecclesiastics, 
showing at once how strong was their desire to soften the fierce spirit of the age, and 
how rude and intractable were the materials with which they had to deaL For some 
oflbnce^ which is not specified, Tordelvach had ordered his son Roderic to be confined in 
chains; and, notwithstanding that the princes and clergy of Connaught interfered earn- 
estly in hia behalf, and that the chiefii of the latter body, assembling at the Rath of St 
Brendan, held a solemn and mournful fast on the occasion, the stem fkther would not 
relent, and the young prince was left to linger in his chains. In the fidlowing year, 
however, at a synod in which were present the Archbidiops of Armagh and OudSel, and 
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llie moanrch Tordelracb himaelf, the clergy, on s renewal ofthcir EoiiciUlionB, procur 

llie releaae of Roderic from his fetlera.* 

One of the last acts of the life of Tordelvach the Gresr, as he ie natleriagl; styled If 
hiH liisUrians, wob to receive hoelagee rram the Kin? of North Mnnster, iti aclinoa 
ledgment of his sovereigntj; a few monllia after wtiicn act of power he died.f havinsdl 
ieh all his precious effects, consisting of jewellery and vessels of gold and silver, hia 
horses and aocka, his bow, t^uiver, every thing, except his sword, shield, and drinking- 
cup, to be distributed among the diSerent churches, together with eixty-Sve ounces of 

J old and sixty marks of silver. It was also ordered, in hia will, thai his body should ba 
epoelted near the altar of Sl Kieran, in the great church of ClonmBcnoiee. 
!□ the year 1152, was held the great Synod, or Notional Council, of Kelis, at which 
Cardinal Pa|)aro, as the legate of Pope Eugene III., presided, and distributed the 
polliume brought by him from Rome to the four several Archbishops, according to ^sq 
their order of precedency, of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam. To procure 
this distinction lor the metropolitan heads of the Iritii church hod long been a Ikvoarile 
object with that holy and eminent Irishman, SL Malachy, who, in his great anxiety to 
Bccomplish this object, had, himself, about the year 1189, being then Bishop of Down,) 
repaired to Rome, and obtained from Pope Innocent II., by whom he was meet dis- 
tinguishingly received, J a condilional promise to that effect. 

It was in the course of this journey that the saint, reeling on his way, both in going 
■nd returning, at the celebrated Abbey of Clairvsux, formed that frieodeliip with the 
famous St. Bernard, the cordiality of which reflected honour on both, and of which there 
remains so interesting a monument, in the life of our eminent bishop, written by SL 
Bernard. Approving of the system followed at CIsirvaux, Malachy bad left there some 
of his companions to be instructed in the regulations and practices of the estabiishmeDt,!! 
and it was by these Irishmen, on their return to iheir own country, accompanied by sums 
monks ofClairvaux, that the Cistercian House of Mellifont, in the now county of Louth, 
the liret of that order known in Ireland, was founded. On the accession of Eugene HI. 
to the holy see, Malachy, who had never lost eight of hie fovourite object of the palMums, 
conceiving that the new pope, who had been a monk of Clairvaux, and a disciple of St. 
Bernard, would be inclined to favour his wishes, set out for France, with the hope of 
Ending him at Clairvaux, to which scene of his humble days the pontiff had at this time 
psid a visiL But being delayed in sailing from England, owmg to an order of King 
Stephen, who, in consequence of a dispute with the pope, would not Buffer any bishop to 
pass over, Mslachy arrived at Clairvnux too late for his object; and being, soon after, 
seized with a severe and fatal illness, breathed his last in thai abbey, exhibiting a caira 
and spiritual cheerfulness in his dying moments, of which his friend Sl Bernard has left 
a minute snd touching description. H 
fieaidcii the distribution of the pslliume, tbe chief nfiiira that appear to have occupied 



• Th)! mnrJ nf Rmliirlc'i ciplirity hid SKipeJ. il opprsn. the accunte riKlrcb nf Dr. Lut\fto, " I do 
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the ftttention of the Synod of Kells were some enactmenti agiioet lUDODy ud aeoty* •> 
well as against the prevalence of mur'mge and concubinage among the clergy.* There 
was also promulgated, among the acts at this council, an oider fhm the cardinal, in virtue 
of his apostolic authority, for the payment of tithes,t — the first introdoctioo, as it appears^ 
of that perennial source of discord into this country.) 

Among the numerous devices resorted to by a certain religions party in Ireland, one 
of the most ft vourite has been to misrepresent the history of the Iruh church ; and as if 
in contrast to the docile submission which the church of England, from the firsi, paid to 
Rome, to hold forth the ecclesiastical system established in irelaiid, as having been, till 
within a short period of the English invasion, entirely independent of the See of Rome. 
The attempt of the learned and, undoubtedly, conscientions Usher, to prove that the 
opinions held by the early Irish church, on most of the leading points of religious doctrine 
and discipline, differed essentially from those maintained at that period by all the other 
Christian churches of the West,} formed a part, and, from his name and cliaracter, by tar 
the most imposing part, of this bold controversial enterprise. 

As a school and depository for these supposed anti- Roman doctrines, Dr. Ledwich, at a 
later period, devised his scheme of an establishment of Culdees at lona; and, in order to 
get nd of connexion with Rome altogether, endeavoured, as far as his meagre grounds 
would permit him, to inculcate the notion that the Christianity of the Irish was ofAsiatic 
origin, — making effiirts almost as fantastic to orientalize their church, as Vallancey was^ 
abmit the same time, employing to make Asiatics of themselves.]} A part of the sjrstem 
thus fictitiously supported was to represent the clergy at that time as divided into two 
distinct parties, the Roman and the Anti-Roman ; and so little scrupulous was Ledwich 
in his mode of farthering this object, that, in speaking of the tract, "^De Sutu Ecclesie,*' 
written by Gillibert, Bishop of Limcrick,ir he describes it as add res s ed *« to the dtssiiEsiit 
bishops and presbyters of Irekud,** whereas the tract in questioa is expressly addressed 
to ** the bishops and presbyters of all Ireland.** 

To those who have examined, with any degree of fairness, oar ecclesiastical annals, it 
is needless to say that for the notions thus hazarded there exist not any valid grounds. 
As an instance of early reference to Rome, it has been shown, in a former part of this 
work, that on a question of discipline arising, so far back as about the beginning of the 
seventh century, which divided the opinions of the Irish church, reference wss made, 
according to a canon so prescribing, to the authoritv of Rome, as "^the Head of Cities,** 
and a decision, in accordance with that authority, adopted. It is true, from the secluded 
position of Ireland, and still more from the ruin brought upon all her religious establiah- 
ments during the long period of the Danish wars, the intercourse with Rome must have 
been not unft'equently interrupted, and the powers delegated to the prelate of Armagh, 
as legatus natiLs, or, by virtue of his office, legate of the holy see, may, in such intervals, 
have served as a substitute for the direct exercise of the papal authority. But that the 
Irish church has ever, at any period, been independent of^ the spiritual power of Rome, 
is a supposition which the whole course of our ecclesiastical history contradicts. On the 
contrary, it has been frequently a theme of high eulogium upon this country, as well 
among foreign as domestic writers, that hers is the only national church in the world 
which has kept itself pure from the taint of heresy and schism.''^ 

* ft wu torelr unworthy of Dr. Laniftn, beiidet berng tbort'iifbted, u a matter of policy, to siifiiireM all 
neotion, aa be nai done in hii account of ibii council, of the above enactment afainit the marriage aod 
eoQCttbinage of the clergy. He bai btraaelf. in another part of bit work (chap. 33. a. 8..) referred to anme 
«ftnonB of the Iriah church, relating to the marriage of monki and clerki, which, combined with other proofb, 
leaveif not a doubt tbnt on this point of dinipline some of the Irish clergy followed the example set ttaem at 
that lime by their reverend brethren on the continent. 

t Annals ^ ChuUn-aidneaek. quoted by Keating. " On this point,** says Dr. Lanigan, ** he waa very badly 
obeved : for it is certain that tithes were, if at all, very little exacted In Ireland till after the establishoMOt 
of the Bnglish power.** Chap. 27. $ zv. 

I Before this lime there occurs no mention. I believe, in our annals, of any other sources of ecclesiastical 
revenue than those Ttrmon, or free lands, set apart for the support of the several churches, the tribute paid 
to the see ef Armaah under the name of Hair Patraiee, or the Law of St. Patrick, and a similar tribute to 
psrry called Rair Coluimk CilU. Tim word TbrmM is evidently derived fh>m the Latin Terminus, which was 
likewise used to signify church lands in the middle ages. Thus, in a decree of Lotharius HI., a. d. 1132, cited 
by Ducange. ** Ecclesiam parnchialem S. Servatii solam In TrajecUnsi urbe habere daetmoM et tsrwunum.** 

It Is amusinc to observe, that the only result of Ireland's connexion with Rome which our reverend anti- 
quary. Ledwich, can bring himself to approve, Is the introduction from thence of tithes; *• than which,** ha 
adda, ** human wisdom never yet discovered a more equitable and leas burdensome provision for the cleray.** — 
Anttq. On the StaU qf tht Iriak Church. 4«. t- •« 

( See, Ibr remarks on Usher's Treatise, chap, li., p. 237. 

I Ledwich was not original in this ftncy ; as, long before his time, Thomas Rivius Is known to have con- 
tended that ** ante Henrici II. in Hiberniam adventum Romano more in Hibemia non vivebator aed Onsoo.** 

t 8aa. for this Treatise, Ushsr't Sglhgt. 

** Thna Thomas Boaina, •• Nulla gena a Borealibaa tamdia mansit ia unanimi relifionia bnina eonaenao 
at Beotit .... agiior iuque annua 1380 tz quo Booti Cliriiti cuUiub mat anplfzati etiii so coMUntaa fUera, 
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On the death of the monarch, Tordolvach, his son, Roderic O'Connor, succeeded hitn 
in the throne of Connaught, while the supreme authority passed, without any 
contest, into the hands of Murtogh 0*Ii0chlin,* King of Ulster, and was by him . J^' 
wielded with s far more decisive and absolute grasp than by any of the titular 
monarchs who had preceded him. Though, with the exception of some slight show of 
rebellion in Ulster, which was without difficulty put down, no resistance was opposed to 
the new monarch's accession, he wisely anticipated any that might arise by displaying 
the means he possessed of encountering it; and marching his army through the greater 

Sirt of Ulster, and likewise of Leinster, received the subminion of the different chiefs, 
y Roderic O'Connor pretensions were, for some time, put forth to, at least, a share in 
the sovereign power; and, as a leading step towards this object, be demanded hostages 
from the Kings of Leinster and Monster. But we see here an instance of the constant 
state of uncertainty in which all the political relations of the country were kept by such 
endless changing and parcelling out of the supreme power; for it is stated that the King 
of South Munster, when called upon for hostages by Roderic, declared that he 
would only consent to give him these sureties in case O'Lochlin should not prove i ifi? 
strong enough to defend him if he refused them.f In the same year, as the 
annalists tell us, a fleet was collected by the King of Connaught, on the Shannon, 
"such as, for the number and size of the ships, had never till that day been seen.*' 

After some trials, however, of his strength against the monarch, attended with the 
usual lavish waste of life, Roderic consented to deliver up hostages, and a peace wai 
concluded between them, in the year 1161, when O'Lochlin conc^ed to his liegeman, 
in form, the whole of that fiflh part of the kingdom, named Connaught; and, at the same 
time, on a similar act of submission from Dermot, King of Leinster, the possession of this 
fifth part of the ancient pentarchy was, in like manner, awarded to that prince. Then 
was it, sav the Four Masters, that Murtogh O'Lochlin was King of Erin, without opposi* 
tion or reluctance.| 

In his transactions with the chieftains of his own province, the monarch was far leaa 
successful ; and a violent contention between him and E>)chad, the King of Ulidia, 
though carried with a high hand by O'Lochlin, at the commencement, proved 215/^ 
ultimately his ruin. The Ulidian prince having, in revenue for some alleged 
injuries, overrun and laid waste the royal territory of Dalnada, the monarch, incensed 
at these proceedings, marched a great army into Ulidia, destroying every thing by fire 
and sword, except the churches; and having declared Eiochad to he dispossessed of bit 
kingdom, carried off the chief nobles of Ulidia to Armagh.^ Through the mediatioo, 
vhortly afler, of the primate and the Prince of Orgial, Eochad was pardoned and restored 
to his kingdom; and the Ulidian nobles, on surrendering their children to O'Lochlin, ■■ 
hostages, were permitted to return home. 

To the terms of reconciliation agreed upon between the two kings they had both 
solemnly pledged themselves, before the altar of Armagh, "on the holy staff of St. 
Patrick, and the relics of all the saints." Notwithstanding which, in the following 
year, whether from any capricious return of old hostility, or suspected grounds fbr new, 
the monarch caused £«ochad to be suddenly seized, and had his eyes put out; while, at 
the same time, he gave orders that three of the leading chiefs of^Dalriada, confidential 
and devoted friends of the king, should be put to death. || Familiarized as was the publle 
mind to acts of outrage and cruelty, the total want of assignable grounds for this burst of 
barbarism caused its atrocity to be more than usually felt. By the prince of Orgial, in 
particular, who had been one of the guarantees of the treaty, so savage a violation of its 
engagements was, with the keenest ire, resented and revenged. Raising an army in 
his own principality, and being joined by the forces of Hy-Bruin and Conmacne, he aU 
tacked the monarch, with superior numbers, at Iitterluin,ir a wild tract in the nei ' 



at boe nulli alis genti e Borealibai eveoit.**— D< rtgnU Eecltt. e. 1. Pet«r Lombard* in lUa mannar, dtiof 
Jonat (in Fit. SaneL Cohtmb.^) tay " De bae gente duo ita reliqaii aanotata: unum quod * abioae laliqaania 
gentium lafibui Tivat.* alt«rumquod * nibilominua in Chrittlani rigoria dogmata ilorani, omnium vicinarom 
gtntiuro fldem pnepoileat.* *' 

* I have followed Lynch (CamhmHM fvemu,) in exempting thia monareh from tha Ual «>f kinga who 
reigned with mi»Une$ or rututanes. *' Ut aaltam ille ex Hiberniv regibu4 Malaehiam fleesadam eeeutla rex 
Hibernis citra renitentiam appellari poeait.** The Pour Maaters, hovrever, withhold thia diatlnetioo Ihw 
him till the year 1061. calling him. In the interim. King of Erin **co freaabbra." See their anaala, ad an. 
1157. Neither Keatinf nor Ware include him in their Hat of tha Icings of Ireland; while Colgan not oalf 
admits him to that rank, but phssei the following high Huiogium upon him :— " Rex Hibamia at Hibaraoniai 
axcalleniissimui forme prcstantiA. generia oobiiitate, animi indole et in rebus agandis proaparltaia.** 

t IV. Mag. ad an. 1157. 

1 IV. Mag. ad an. 1161. " Ri Er. dan can (hMabhra Muircert. na Lachlamn don cor ain.** 

I IV. Mag. ad. an. 1165. I Ibid. 1150. H Now calM tha Viws. 

30 
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boarbood of Lough Neagh, where, after having seen the flower of hie nohilityfiUI around 
him, 0*Lochlin was hinwelf alain. 

In the courae of the reign of this active monarch, who atandi diatifiguiabed as a muni- 

ficent friend of the Church, there was held some synods at difierent places, of 

11 vi ^^^^^ ^^® transactions and decisions belong fully as much to temporal as to 

^^ ecclesiastical history. Thus, at a great synod,* at lAelliibnt, in the year 1157» 

convoked for the purpose of cons<*crating the church of that place, there were present, 

besides the primate, Uelasiusf and a numerous body of the clergy, the monarch himself* 

and a number of provincial kings. Afler the consecration of the church, the whole 

assembly, lay and clerical, proceeded to inquire into some charge brought against 

Melaghlin, King of Meatb ; and, on his beinff found guilty of the alleged oflTenee, he 

was first excommunicated by the clergy, and then deprived of his principality by the 

monarch and the other princes. 

On this occasion, the king gave, as a pious ofiering for his soul, to God and the monks 
of Mellifont, 140 oxen or cows, 60 ounces of gold, and a town-land, near Drogheda, called 
Flnnavair of the laughters. Sixty ounces of gold were also presented by cSirrol, Prince 
of Oriel, and as manv more by Dervorffilla, the celebrated wife of the Prince of fireffhy, — 
the ftir Helen, to whose beauty and frailty romantic history has attributed the invasion 
of Ireland by the English. This lady presented, likewise, on that occasion, a golden 
chalice for the altar St the Virgin, together with sacred vestments and ornaments for 
each of the nine other altars that stood in the church. 

In the year 1156, was held another synod, at a place in Meath, called Brigh-Thaig, at 
which, after various enactments relating to discipline and moials, it was resolved that 
Derry should be raised to the rank of a regular episcopal see; and, a few years after, the 
synod of Clane conferred upon Armagh, more fully than it had ever before been enjoyed 
Iqr that school, the rank and privilege of a university, by ordering that in future no person 
should be admitted a Professor of Theology in any church in Ireland, unless he had pre- 
▼iously pursued his studies for some time at Armagh.| 
On the death of Murtogh 0*Lochlin, the supremacy reverted to the house of 0*Conf)or; 
and Roderic, the son of the monarch Tordelvach, was in a short time recognised 
1166 ^^'^^S'.h^'u^ ^h® country as king of all Ireland. One of his first measures on his 
' accession had been to march with a sufficient force to Dublin, snd secure the 
allegiance of the Dano-Irish of that city ; over which he then reigned, say the annalists, 
in more worthy state than ever king of the Irish had reigned there before.5 From 
thence, being joined by a considerable number of the inhabitants, he directed his royal 
progress northward, and received in turn the submission of all the leading chieftains of 
Leath-Cuinn. 
Being now recognised through all the provinces as monarch, Roderic assembled a 
great convention of the princes and clergy at Athboy, among the number of whom 
llffi ^^^ ^^^ primate Gelasiusand the illustrious St Lawrence OToole. This good 
' and great man, who was destined to act, as we shall find, a distinguished pert in 
the coming crisis of bis country*s fate, possessed qualities, both of mind and heart, which 
wonld have rendered him an ornament to any community, however advanced in civiliza- 
tion and public virtue. Besides these heads of the clergy, there were also at this meet- 
ing the Kings of Ulidia and Meath, Tiernan O'Ruarc, Prince of BreflTny, Donchad 
O'CarroI, Prince of Oriel, together with a number of other princes and nobles, attended 

S their respective forces of horse and foot, to the amount, as stated, of more than 
,000 men.|| 

By some modem historians, this great convention at Athboy is represented as a grand 
and national revival of the ancient Feis, or Triennial Meeting of the States ;ir and it has 
been remarked, — with but too much justice, on such a supposition, — how melancholy 
waa the pride exhibited by this now doomed people, in thus calling up around them the 
forms and recollections of ancient grandeur, at the very moment when even their ex- 
istence, as an independent nation, was about to be extinguished for ever. But there is 

* IV. Mtf. ad an. 1157. Bald by Uie Four Matten to have been held at Droffheda, but meoainr, as it aop- 
pOMd, in Um monattery of Mellifbnt, which i> near that town.— See Wara (BiskM*) at OtUrint, 
t Tto Irieh nasit of thlt dlitinffuiehed prelate (ft»r an aceonnt of whom ece Ware, in lac dtat.) waa Qilln 

J IV. Naff, ad an. 11S9. '^Oonmnnlbui rafflrafiii aanciretur ne ullui in poeterum per toUm Hiberniam in 
ailaaa teolaala ad Mere paginv profoeeioneni efTe ad Theolofiam pablic« dooendam admituiur, qni mm 
prns AfmaelMinani Bcholam tive aeadomiam fteqaenu?erat.*'~Colfan. JVUu Tk^ummturf. 
I IT. Mas. ad. an. lies, ** Ro rlah ann Rnaidini ua Ooneob. feb aa onor. e ro riah riamh do Gaoindalbb.** 
f Im, for ua dlMribution of thla forco under the diSbreat prlnota preaent at the convention, the Fbor Maa* 
tsffi ad aaa. Iter. 
V Waimr, WMity. *«. 
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no aothority in our native recordi for such a notion ; nor with the exception of the on- 
uanally lar^e display of troops on the occasion, does this meeting appear to baTe, in any 
way, differed from those other cooTentions, or synods, which were held, as we have aeen, 
so frequently at this period. In the same manner as at all those other roeetlnffs, various 
laws and regulations, relating to the temporal as well as the ecclesiastical aflSirs of the 
country, were enacted or renewed ; and, so far from the assembly having any claim to 
the character of a Convention of all the States, it was evidently summoned only for the 
consideration of the affairs of the northern half of the island ; and the only personage 
from the south, mentioned as having been present at it, was Donchad O'Fealan, Prince 
of the Desies. 

As we have now reached the last of Ireland*s monarchs, and are about to enter into 
the details of that brief struggle which, after so many ages of stormy, but still inde- 
pendent, existence, ended in bringing this ancient kingdom under subjection to the 
English crown, the reader will be enabled to understand more clearly the narrative of 
the transactions connected with this memorable event by being made acquainted with 
the previous lives and characters of a few of the personages who figured moet promi- 
nently on the scene. 

The monarch Roderic, who was, at this time, in his fiftieth year, bad not hitherto 
very much distinguished himself above the rest of his fellow-chieftains, in those (^nalitiee 
common, it must be owned, to them all, of personal courage and activity; while in aome 
of those barbarian features of character, thoee sallies of fierce, unmitigated cruelty, which 
were, in like manner, but too common among his brother potentates, he appears to have 
been rivalled but by few. We have seen that by his father, the monarch Tordelvaeh, 
he was kept confined for a whole year in chains; and that he was of a nature requiring 
some such coercion, would appear from his conduct on taking possession of the throne of 
Connaught, when, with a barbarity, the only palliation of which is the frequency of the 
crime in tliose days, he had the eyes of two of his brothers put out,* in order to incapa- 
citate them from being his rivals in the race of ambition and power. Combining with 
this ferocitv a total want of the chivalrous spirit which alone adds grace to mere valoor, 
it is told of him, that, having got in his power a chieftain of the clan of Suibhne,t he had 
him loaded with fetters, and, in that helpless state, slew him with his own band. It ia 
added, as an aggravation of the atrocity, that this chieftain was then under the imme- 
diate protection of the Vicar of St Cieran.^ 

While Buch was the character of the monarch upon whom now devolved the respontt- 
bility of watching manfully over the independence of his country, in this its last stmggle 
and agony, the qualities of the prince whose ambition and treachery were the immeotale 
cause of bringing the invader to these shores, were, if possible, of a still more odioos and 
revolting nature. Dermot Mac-Murchad, King of I/oinster, the memorable author of 
this treason, had long been distinguished for his fierce activity and courage in thoee 
scenes of turbulence which the state of the country had then rendered familiar. He 
had, even so early as the year 1140, excited a general feeling of horror thfoogbout the 
kingdom, by treacherously seizing, at once, seventeen of the principal nobles of Leioiter, 
and having some of the number put to death, while of the remainder he ordered the eyat 
to be plucked out Between this prince and Tiernan 0*Ruarc, — the Lord of Brefih}[« a 
territory in the eastern part of Connaught,-^a hostile feeling had early ariseii« to which 
the constant collision of their respective clans and interests gave every day increued 
bitterness ; and, at length, an event, in which Dervorgilla, the fair wife of 0*Ruare, wae 
guiltily involved, raised this animosity to a degree of rancour which was only with their 
respective lives extinguished. 

An attachment previously to her marriage with 0*Ruarc, is said to have existed be- 
tween Dervorgilla and the King of Leinater ; a supposition which, if it be fbunded, 
acquits the lady, at least, of that perverseness of nature, which would seem to he implied 
by her choosing as paramour, her busband*8 deadliest foe. But, however this maj have 
been, — and there exists but little, if any, authority for much of the romance of their 
amour — the elopement of the heroine from an island in Meath, to which ahe had been 
sent during 0'Ruarc*s absence on one of his military expeditions, was the plan agreed 
upon by the two lovers, and which, with the discreditable aid of the lady's brother, 
Melachlin, they were enabled to aocomplish. The wronged husband appealed for re- 
dress to the monarch Tordelvacli, who, taking up his cause with laudable eamestnea, 
marched an army the following year into Iieinster, and having rescued Dervorgilla from 

• '* Kafiiua aiinieatoi a fratran •lOflKalioat, bmIo aofforio.**— J8ir. JSB*. MtHpi. toai. 3. socuixu^. 
t Bwmnj. I IV. Maf . ad ana. Iiei. 
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the adulterer, together with the dowry and valuable omamente which ehe had carried 
away, replaced her in the care of her relatives in Meath. 

Tiiia event, the abduction of the wife of O'Ruarc by the King of Leinater, which took 
place 80 early as the year 1153, has, by the majority of our hiatoriana, been advanced in 
date, by no leaa than thirteen years, for the purpose of connecting it with Oermod'a ez- 
pplaion from his kingdom, k. d. 1166, and 'his consequent flight, aa we ahall aee, into 
England, to solicit aid from Henry 11. The ready adoption or ao ^roaa an anachrooiaro, 
by not a few even of our own native hiatoriana, may be cited as an inatance of that strong 
tendency to prefer showy and agreeable fiction to truth, which haa enabled Romance, in 
almoat all countries, to encroach upon, and even sometimes supersede. History. 

As long as the monarch Tordelvach lived, 0*Ruarc was sure of a powerful friend and 
champion, and one of the last acts of this sovereign's life was to form a league of peace 
and amity with the Prince of Breflby.* But, as soon as 0*Lochlin succeeded to the 
aupremacy, the fortune of Dermot rose into the ascendant, — that prince having espoused 
warmly his cause ; and the very first step of the new monarch, on hia acceeaion, waa to 
inarch an army into Leinater, m order to secure to his unworthy favourite the foil 
poaaession of that province. During the whole of this reign, the restleea, but now crest- 
fallen. Lord of BreflTny had to bear every variety of wrong and insult that a triumphant 
rival could invent or compass to torment him. 

But 0*Ruarc*s turn of triumph and retribution waa now at hand. Roderic 0*Cottnor« 

the 800 of his late powerful protector, still extended to him the hand of allianoe 

1166* '"^^ friendship;! and the accession of this prince to the throne of Ireland, in the 

' year 1166, gave aignal at once for the triumph of 0*Ruarc and the downfall of hia 

rival Dermot Not all the territorial and personal influence which thia latter chi^ had 

at different periods attained, now availed him aught againat the general odium which a 

Umg 'Courae of crime had heaped upon his head. A munificent founder of religkMM 

hoiMea, he had established in Dublin, in the county of Kilkenny, at Ballingfaua, and at 

hia own residence. Ferns,! many large and most richly endowed monaateriea and abbeysb 

the greater number of which continued to flourish for many centuries, while of aome the 

names and sites may even to thia day be traced. 

But his cruelty and insolence were remembered far more freahly than hia BDonifieence; 
and the many whom he had trodden down in his prosperity, now took advantage of the 
turn of his fortune to be revenged. The forces of Brefllhy, of Meath, of his own king- 
dom of Leinster, where he h»l long rendered himself odious by hia craeltiea,of the 
Dano-Iriah of Dublin, whom ho had kept down by the force of bis arma,— all theae were 
now eagerW mustered, under the command of his inveterate enemy, Tieman (yRuarCt 
and proceeded to invade his territory. Being thus assailed from all quartera, and de- 
aerted even by his own vassals, Dermot retired at first to Ferns ; but, seeing no 
1168 ^^^ of being able to stand against his pursuers, he adopted the reaolution of aeek- 
' inff for foreign aid, and, having first set fire to the town of Ferns, took flight pri- 
vately and embarked for England ; while, in the mean time, his kingdom waa dedaied 
to have been forfeited, and another prince of his family was nominated to be its ruler. 

In having recourse for assistance to England, it does not appear that Dermot waa 
influenced by any previous concert with Henry II., that prince being absent, at thia 
time, in Normandy, and too deeply engaged in his humiliating and baraaaing atruggle 
with Becket to aflbrd nsuch thought to any leas urgent concerns. It is well known, 
however, that this ambitious monarch had many yeare before projected the acquisition of 
Ireland, and had even provided himself with that sort of sanctified title to it, which, in thoae 
days, the apiritual lords of the earth were but too ready to furnish to the temporal, — thoa 
lowering religion into the mere handmaid of earthly ambition and power. Thia plan 
iud been conceived by him so far back as the year 1155; but having neither a legal 
right to the poasession of Ireland, nor any ground of quarrel to justify an invaaion of it* 
he aaw that by no other means could he plausibly attain hia object than by roaaking the 

« IV. Mftff. ad ann. 1156. 

t For prooA of the n^iendibip vubtitUnr botw«en Roderic O'Connor and 0*Raarc. Me tbe FVmr UMUn, at 
the yean 1 159 and 1 160 

I Tbt naniM and litee of tbe religioat •etabliehmenif attributed to bim may be Ibaiid in tha Uat of tlw 
Abbaya and Monaiteriaa of Ireland givan in Harria'a ffmrt, chap, xxxviii. AnMna tha raliflOM huiaw 
Ibaadad by him was an abbair, near Dublin, called tbe Nonnary of St. Mary da Honea. meanios tharaby, it 
to aappnead. at. Mary of the Viraini.— tha word trk In Iriah eifnlfyinc • virfin. ThiaeauMialnieat waa te 
•aai mllowiAa the rule of St. Auraatin. aeeordtng to tbe order of Aroaaia.— Sea AtctadaU Mmt 



Dtmnot wai aieo tlie founder of the priory of All Saints, which stood on Hogfin Onao, now called Oilkia 
Oraan* and on that part of it where Trinity Oolleffe sunda.— LcmMii, chap, zxviii. a. 10. 

** Tha Oatnan of Dublin were overrun and spoiled by Dermot Blac-Marnwh, King of Lainator, win bora a 
■iMtar away oiwr I ham than any other king bad done for a long tion.**— >Hiirrtra ffaaals ^ XtaUto, ad ana. 
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real motive of hit enterprise under a pretended zeal for the interests of morality and 
religion. With this view he despatched an envoy to Rome, where lately an Englishmao, 
naowd Breakspear, had, under the title of Adrian IV., been raised to the pontifical throne. 
The king bad previously conciliated the favour of the new pope by sending to congrata« 
late him on his accession; and the request of which his envoy, John of Salisbury, was 
now the bearer, was such as could not fail to meet with a gracious reception, as, in 
applying to the pope for leave to take possession of Ireland, Henry acknowledged in him 
an extent of temporal power such as no pope had ever before thought of assuming; and 
the address with which Adrian, in his politic answer to the king, repeated and extended 
this admission, claiming, on the strength of it, a right and jurisdiction, not only over 
Ireland, but over all other Christian islands,* crowned most worthily this strange and 
audacious transaction; which presents, in all respects, a perfect instance of that sort of 
hypocritical prelude to wrong, that holy league for purposes of rapine, between the papal 
and regal powers, in which most of the usurpations, frauds, and violences of those dark 
and demoralized times originated. 

The permission accord^ to Henry by the pope to invade and subdue the Irish for the 
purpose of reforming them, was accompanied by a stipulation for the payment to St 
Peter of a penny annually from every house in Ireland, this being the price for which 
the independence of the Irish people was thus coolly bartered away. Together with the 
Bull,t containing the grant and stipulation, was sent also to Henry a gold ring, adorned 
with a valuable emerald, as a token of his investiture with the right to rule over Ireland ; 
and this ring, as we are informed by the bearer of it, John of Salisbury, was, by Adrian*! 
orders, deposited in the public archives. 

It has been supposed that Henrv, in speculating on the conquest of Ireland, intended 
that kingdom for the youngest of his brothecs. Prince William, for whom no provision 
had been made by their late father GeoflTry. Whatever might really have been hie 
design, at the time when he sought the papal sanction for his views, other schemes and 
interests, more pressing, divert^ his attention from this object; and among the most 
ardent was the not very creditable operation of possessing himself forcibly of some terri- 
tories in Anjou, which his brother Geofiry, had inherited under the will of the late king; 
a will which Henry himself had sworn to see faithfully fulfilled, — though in utter igno- 
rance, as appears, of the dispositions which it contained respecting nis brother. In 
addition to these various demands on his attention, the opinion of his mother, the Empress 
Mstilda, was decidedly opposed, it is said, to his Irish enterprise; and the Bull was, 
accordingly, left to repose undisturbed for some years in the archives of Winchester. 

Owing to the secrecy, doubtless, with which this singular grant was negotiated, do 
intimation seems to have reached Ireland of even the existence of such a docunient« 
during the whole of the long interval that elapsed between its first grant and the time 
of its promulgation. Some writers, it is true, liave surmised that the Irish clergy were 
from the first informed of it; and account thereby for the increased activity wiUi which 
from the date, as they say, of Adrian's Bull, public synods were sssembled, and decrees 
and reflations multiplied, — as if to remove from the Church that stigma of general 
laxity m morals and discipline which had been made the pretext for so deliberate a 
design against the independence of the whole country-l But it is by no means easy to 
believe, that, had anv knowledge of this singular document transpired in Ireland, there 
should have occurred no allusion or reference to it at any of the numerous svnods held 
throughout the country ; nor even the slightest notice taken in any of our native records 
of a transaction so full of moment to the future destiny of the kingdom. 

That Dermofs resolution to apply for aid to England was, in any degree, prompted by 
a knowledge of the papal grant, m by no means necessarily to be implied. Already the 
proximity of the two islands must not unfrequently have suggested the likelihood of an 
invasion, at no distant time, from the shores of the larger and more powerful. Up to 

* ** Jam Hibeiniam et omnei iniults qaibat Sol Jottitiv Chrittat illuxit, 9t qa» doeanwau Fidei Cbris* 
Uan« rMeperani. «d Jui be«f 1 P«tri et McroMoeUB RomaiMB ISectesiv (quod toa etlam nobilitu raeofnotdt,) 
Bon mC dabloin pertinere.** 

t floiM ssaloai charopionfl, m well of the pepecy •■ of Ireland, bave endearoarad. but witboat anj aoeetH, 
to demonatraie that both thii Ball, and fbe Bull of Alexander 111. eonflrmins it, are, upon the fkce of tbaoi, 
rank fbrgeriea. Bee Oratianui Luciuf. he.eitaL; and the abb« Geofhefan*> BitU ttlrUudt, torn. i. e. 7. Tba 
eSief argument of the latter writer it fbunded on the improbability, ai he conceives, that either of theae popaa 
eouM have ihoufht of wieetinf aa an apoetle fbr the refomatinn of Ireland ao Irreligioua and prolUfate a 
prince «a fl«iiry II. ** Voila done (saya the abb«) l*Pap6tre, roila le refbrmateur que le aaint N«ge aarvit 
choiai pour conT«rtir rirlande." 

{ Gratianui Luciua, on much more ebnTiocinf froanda, attributea thia incrtaaed aeal Ibr the rafbrm oC 
aoBleeiaatical diaeiplhie to the example and femonatraneaa of that fieat luminary of tba ancient Iriahcbureli, 
Bt. Malaeby:— Eteoim poat Ribernoa ad bonaai Ihifem a 8. MalacbJa revoeatoa, ivpa aspioa iadieu aaat 
•omitia multo principom et antiatitum namero fraqiientata.**->Ca«iArMu. Kv9r§. 
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this period, the tide of incunion appears to ba?e been entirely from the Irish side of the 
ChaDDel ; and, in all the struggles of Wales against English domination, troops were 
wafted over to her aid in the corachs of her warlike neighboors. In the rebellion of 
Godwin and his sons against ESdward the Confessor, Ireland famished, as we have seen, 
men and ships in their cause ; and, after the defeat at Hastings, three sons of the con- 

Jiuered king sought refuge and succour in the same country, and were enabled to fit out 
rom thence a large fleet for the invasion of England. On the other hand it appears 
pretty certain that both William the Conqueror and the first Henry entertained serious 
thoughts of adding the realm of Ireland to their dominions; and William Rufus, in one 
of his expeditions against the Welsh, is reported to have said, as he stood on the rocks in 
the neighbourhood of St David's, and looked at the Irish hills, that he would ** make a 
bridge with his ships from that spot to Ireland.'** 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

Dermnt solicits aid from King Henry. — Receives permiMion to raiae fbrcea in Cngland.^- 
Negotiatea with the Earl of Pembroke and othera. — Returna to Ireland. — Arrival of Fits- 
Stephen. — Surrender of Wezword. — Firat Britiah aettlemer.t in Ireland. — Invasion of 
Oaaory. — Arrival of Manrice Fits.Gerald. — Unworthy condoct of the Monarch Roderick— 
Hia negotiatinna with Dermot and the Foreignera. — Dermot aapirea to the Monarchy. — 
Encouraged in hia dcaign by the Engliah. — Arrival of Raymond Le Oroa. — Barbarous 
execution of Iriah priaoncra.— Landing of Strongbow. — Hia marriage with the King of 
Leinater'a daoghter, — March to Dublin. — ^Roderio'a weakneas. — His cruelty. — ^Remarkable 
Synod at Armagh. 

It has been already stated that Dermot, the dethroned King of Leinster, finding him- 
self an object of general odium in his own country, and without the means (Rencountering 
bis enemies in the field, took the resolution of applying for succour to England; and th^ 
port of Bristol, then most in use for communication TOtween the two islanda, was that 
to which he sailed. f On his arrival, however, he learned that the English king, to 
whom it was his intention to apply for assistance, was at that time in Aquitaine, and 
thither he accordingly hastened to seek him. Though engaged anxiously then in his 
protracted and mortifying contest with Becket, and also in breaking the refractory spirit 
of some barons of Bretagnc, over whose territories he had acquireoauthority, Henry yet 
listened with politic complacence to the fugitive Irish prince, while he told indignantly 
of the treatment he had met with from his rebellious subjects, and ofiered, if restored to 
his kingdom by Henry*s aid, to receive it as a fief, and render him homage as hia 
vassal. 

Fully aware of the advantage to be derived, towards the fartherance of his views npon 
Ireland, not more from the personal alliance and co-operation of a powerKil native prince, 

* Bee Leiand, book i. chap. i. Oirald. Cambr. Ithurar. Cawtkr. I. li. cap. i. Instead of dting the worda of 
tlw original, E ahall give tbe whole anecdote, aa rendered by HanaMr, in nis Chronicle:— **Canibranai8 in hia 
lUnerarie of Cambria, reporteth. how that King Willian. aunding upon sobm high roeke in the fluihaal 

Pirt of Walea, beheld Ireland, and said, * I will have the ahippea of my kingdome brought hither, whatewlth 
will make a bridge to Invade this land.* Marehardt. King of Leyneter, neard thereof, and after he had 
paaied awhile.'aBked of the reporter. * Hath the king, in that hia great threatening. Inserted tbeae worda, tf* 
U pUu»t Ood r • No.* * Then,* said he, * seeing this king putteth his trust only in man, and not in Ood, I 
fenre not hia comminc.* ** 

t " Ad nobilia oppidi Bristolli partea se contulit; ubi etiam oocasione naTinm, qa» de Hibemia ao ia poita 
erebris applicationibua auscipi conaueverant, ^.** Oirald. Cambrena. J9i&. Eij^. 1. 1. c. 2. 

Giraldua says nothing of the sixty followers who, according to some writere, aeeompanied Dermot ia his 
flight; though Leiand has careleaaly cited him as his antbonty for the assertion, (^naiderii 



_ ^ C^naideriag the 

stances of his departure, it would seem improbable that he ahould have taken with him aneh aa eacort. We 
And, however, in Bayer's History of Bristol, tbe following curious notice:—** One of our MB. Calendan aayHi 
that * he (Dermot) camo to Bristol in 1168, with sixty friends and attendanu, and was hare entartaiBMbf 
Che anoeston of the lords of Berkely, that ia, by Robert Fitxharding or his flimily.* *' Chap. Iz. 

According to the English chronicler Bromton, Dermot*s first step had been to aaad over hia aoo into Sag- 
land, in consequence of which, says Bromton. lie received flrom thence some trilling aid:—** Cooa antasi eite 
poat contra eundero reg«*m ferodasiroi totios Hibemis popull Indignari at tumultuari indparaat, ao q«od 
gentem Anglicanam Hibemia immisisset, ill! Angli paudute ana metnantea, aeaitia aa Anglia viria iaosla 
laborantibuaet lueri cupidis, vires paulatim aaxarunt.** There ia, however, I believe, no aalMrily te uls 
miaaion of Dermod*a son in any of oar native annala. 
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than from the infloence each an example would be sure to exercise ii]M)n others, Henry 
saw not, or at least was unmoved by, those better and nobler considerations which would 
have led a more high-minded man to reject so unworthy an instrument of success. He 
therefore received without hesitation, the proffered fealty of his new liegeman, and, as 
the only mode in which he could, at present, forward his object, gave him letters patent, 
to be employed throughout his dominions, in the following words: — *' Henry, King of 
England, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, to all his liegemen, 
English, Norman, Welsh, and Scotch, and to all the nations under his dominion, senda 

freeting. As soon as the present letters shall come to your hands, know that Dermot, 
*rince of Leinster, has been received into the bosom of our grace and benevolence. 
Wherefore whosoever, within the ample extent of our territories, shall be willing to lend 
aid towards the restoration of this prince, as our faithful and liege subject, let such person 
know that we do hereby grant to him, for said purpose, our license and favour.'* 

Having succeeded thus far in the object of his mission, Dermot hastened back, 
full of hope, to England, and repairing once more to Bristol, made every efibrt, ^10^ 
by causing the letter of the kin^ to be promulgated, and holding forth liberal ofibrs 
of lands and other rewards, to mduce adventurers to take up arms in his cause. All 
these exertions, however, proved fruitless, and there appeared, for some time, scarcely a 
chance of success; when, at length, fortune threw in his way the very description of 
person roost fitly qualified, as well by nature as by extrinsic circumstances, to take a 
lead in, and lend importance to, such an enterprise. Richard de Clare, Earl of Pem- 
broke, su roamed as his fiither had been befoce him, Strongbow, was, at this time, at 
Bristol; and in his brave nature, munificent spirit, and ruined fortunes, combined all that 
was likely to stimulate as well as adorn a course of warlike adventure. To this noUe- 
man Dermot addressed himself, and, in addition to the temptations opened by the proa^ 
pect of fiime and conquest, offered not only to bestow on him his eldest daughter, Eva, in 
marriage, but, however inconsistent with the law of the land, to secure to the earl him« 
self the succession to the throne of Leinster, on condition that he would raise for Dermot 
an efficient body offerees, and, in the course of the ensuing spring, bring them over with 
him into Ireland. 

To these propositions Strongbow assented ; and the Irish prince, thus far successfhl, 
was also lucky enough, in the town of St David's, whither he had removed from Bristol, 
to engage in his service two young men of high rank, Maurice Fitz-Gerald and Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, both Normans and maternal brothers (being sons of the beautiful Nesta* 
mistress of Henry I. f) and both fitted, like the Earl of Pembroke, by broken fortune! 
and political difficulties, to embark in any enterprise, however desperate, which held 
forth a prospect of speedy relief and change. In consequence of impediments thrown m 
the way, 'by Rees ap Gryffyth, prince of that country, who, on some grounds of political 
difference, not requiring to be here enlarged upon, had kept Fitz-Stephen confined in 
prison for three years, and was now unwilling to let him escape from his grasp, the nego* 
tiation lingered for some time, but, at length, was concluded satisfiictorily to all parties;— 
Dermot pledging himself to give in fee to the two brothers, the town of Wexford and 
two cantreds of land adjoining; while they, in their turn, engaged to transport into 
Leinster, in the course of the ensuing spring, a body of English and Welsh forces to aid 
him in recovering the throne of that kingdom. 

Thus precarious and limited were the means, and thus obscure the instruments, by 
which an invasion so truly momentous in all its consequences was to be accomplished;— 
the prime mover of the whole enterprise being a rude and unprincipled chieftain, of 
whose existence, probably! the persons he applied to for aid had never even heard till tbo 
moment he presented himself before them ; and the few adventurers, of any note, whom 
he contrived to attach to his fortunes, being persons ignorant alike of the country and 
the nature of the cause with which they connected themselves, bat who, broken oowOy 
either by misfortune or their own imprudence, at home, found sufficient in the allnre- 
roents of lucre alone to supply the place of all other more worthy inducements. 

Being thus far assured of foreign oid, the traitor Dermot ventured to return into 
Leinster, and proceeding privately to Ferns, remained concealed there the greater part 

* This lady, who wai no leai eel«br«led (br ber falltntrieii than for her beauty, after eefiarating fhim hw 
royal lover, married Gerald, govenior of PMnbroke and lord ofCarew. by whom ebe had two (or three) aoaa, 
and the aecond of them, Maurice ntuerald, waa the brave adventurer who now enlisted in the swvlee of 
the Irish king. His mother, Nesia, after having been carried offft^om her husband by a Welsh prinee, nsMMi 
Caradoc, became, on Gerald's death, the mistress of the constable, Stephen de Marisoo, and by him ted a lOO, 
lobert Fiu-Stepbea. the same who •Bgafad, at tMa tloM, la the Irish wara, in eonpany %vith kiebal^brocktr. 
Maurica Piu-G«rald. flea Ibr fhrtlMr MMiesa of tMa Iharily, Lm Mm tmn neif d§ Franc* si iT/riaiiis, aad 
also Mr. Sheffield Grace's intsrasting accottBC of the Grace Family. 
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of the winter; being harboured, ae it is said, with grateful fidelity, bj the mooks of a 

monastery for Augustin Canons which he himself had founded.* He must, soon, bow- 

eirer, have felt sufficient confidence in his own strength,— being emboldened, most pro* 

bably, by the arrival of some straggling WeliK Ibllowera,— to emerge from bb 

A'J^ concealment, os we find htm early in this year taking the field, and regaining 
poss e ssion, with the aid of foreign auxiliaries, of that part of his territories cslled 
Hy-Kinsellagb. Surprised, at the suddenness of his reappearance, in arms, and attended 
by foreigners, of whom rumour, as usual, exaggerated the numbers, the inooareh hastily 
eollected some forces, and, being joined by his faithful ally, Tieman O'Ruarc, aaarcbed 
into the territory of Hy-Kinscllagh. As this outbreak of liermot was evidently piema* 
ture, — none of the Anglo-Norman chiefs with wtiom he had uegotiated having yet made 
their appearance, — he was able to oppose but a feeble resistance to the attack of the 
monarch, and, after a skirmish or two, retreated into his woods* In one of these en- 
counters, the son of a petty prince of South Wales, who had been among the foreigners 
lately arrived, was slain ; and the annals of the day, with tlie proneneas too coromoo 
among Uie Irish, to look up to and eulogize strangersvf for no other reason but that they 
are strangers, describe this Welshman, in recording his death, as *' the most excellent 
warrior in all the island of Britain."^ 

How critical was the state to which Dermot liad now reduced himself by his ruh and 
weak movement, may be collected from tlie terms on which, as a matter of corepsssieo» 
the monarch and 0*Ruarc consented to receive his submission. Renouncing all claim t* 
the government of Leinster, he requested to be allowed to retain only ten cantreds of lb* 
province, agreeing to hold this territory in dependence upon Roderic, and giving hin 
leven hostages for his future fealty ; while the forbearance of his old enemy 0*Ruarc be 
conciliated by a gift of a hundred ounces of gold. This specious submission was, of 
course, but a means of gaining time till the arrival of his expected succours, and i» an 
far warding oflTtlie peril to which his rash and premature sally had exposed binu 

Though it must be clear that the fate of a nation such as the Irish were, at this period, 
embroilM and distracted among themselves by an almost infinite division of hiterests and 
fiictions, nor as yet recovered from the effects of a long series of barbaroos invasioiisb 
which, though not powerful enough to reduce them to subjection, were but too efficient 
for the purpose of enfeebling and demoralizing them, — though the doom of a people, thiM 
lamentably circumstanced, was sure to be sealed, and perhaps irreversibly, whenever • 
more civilized foe found footing on their shores, with skill to avail himself of their di»> 
sensions, and a disciplined force to oppose to their rude numbers, yet it must be owned 
that the almost unresisted facility with which a mere handful of men was allowed to 
acquire that footing, — the eitlier infatuated or treacherous passiveness with which the 
first steps of a design so formidable were witnessed, — far outwent even all that might 
naturally be expected from the weak, degenerate, and disorganized state of the whole 
kinfifdom. 

That neither the monarch nor any of the other princes were yet aware of the extent 
of Dermot*s designs, or of the powerful patronage, he had secured for himself, appears to 
be highly probable ; though assuredly there were wanting no farther fiicts to awaken 
vigilance, if not foresight, than the flight of the traitor himself from the country, oa 
avowed purposes of revenge, and his sudden reappearance in th«* field attended by 
foreign troops. Even then, had the Irish monarch and his liegeman of Breffny but 
followed up vigorously their first advantage over the fallen renegade, thev might have 
crushed at once the whole base conspiracy, and at least postponed, if not wholly averted, 
the fatal extinction of their country*6 dearly-bought independence. 

But it was soon apparent, even to the most infatuated, in what manner the fiiithless 

Dermot had all along designed to requite their weak and ill judged mercy towarda 

nflO ^^^' ^^ month of May, this year, took place the first landing of the Anglo- 

Normans in Ireland.} The commander of^ the expedition was Robert f^ta- 

Stephen, whom Dermot had engaged, as we have already seen, in his service at St. 

• Ware*! AniuUt. 

t la noticing the partiality of the Iriih fhr ttinngere, Peter Lombard aecniitita for the peculiar exetptimi 
to tbU tendency, which he thinks their feeiioff towardi their Encliah neighbours evineea. 1^ the MSaa of 
ii^ury which the tyranny of that pe<fple has led in their mind*, and thn conwioiianesa that they llwinMlTaa 
art loolced down upon by them as only fit to be treated with insult and injustice:—** Qaod enim patMiUir 
BOB amare Anglicanaro nationem. quicquid est de ea re. procadit tntum ex his fontibna, partioi q«od aanri. 
taCBiB putent que sub iis est sul^tio, partial quod persuasum habeant ae ab illis deaniei Bt ioJuriiB afld.**— > 
D§ BUitmia Commntariu*. 

1 ly. Maf. ad ann. 1167. 

i Ware. JummIs ^ IrtUnd, at Hamrjf II. chap. 1. Flaherty. Ogf/gU^ part. iii. ebapi 04. flsipicliBg Um dais 
oMbia BVBBt, thera is aooie diflereoce aoioBf our bistoriaas; but that wliieh I Imvb givoa aaBoais to bn tka 
Boat corraet. 
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David*i» tnd who broaght with him now 80 knights, all of hit own kin, or boaseboUt 
e6 men in coats of mail, and 300 of the roost skilful archers of Sooth Wales. With this 
small party, which landed at a creek called the Bann, near the city of Wexford, came 
also Hervev de Montemarisco, or Moan t-Mau rice, the paternal ancle of the ESarl of Pem- 
broke,* and described as a person in needy circumstances, who, without either arms or 
meana, had joined tlie expedition, rather as the emissary of his noble nephew than as a 
soldier. On the day following there arrived also at the same spot, Maurice de Prender* 
gast, a Taliant gentleman of Wales,' at the head of 10 knights and 00 archers; snd, as 
the excitement naturally caused throughout the vicinity by the landing of a foreign force, 
rendered their situation somewhat precarious, messengers were despatched with all 
qpeed to apprize Dermot of their arrivaL 

Full of joy at the welcome intelligence, this prince instantly collected together all the 
Ibrces it was then in his power to muster, consisting of but 5(N) men ; snd, aware that in 
despatch lay his only chance of success, hastened to join the invadera. The engagements 
already formed between them having been renewed and ratified, it was resolved to 
march with their united forces to the town of Wexford, which both from its proximity, 
l^ing about 12 miles from the place of their landing, and the rank it held as a maritime 
city, was a post combining all the advantages they could desire. On reaching the 
suburbs of that place, which was inhabited chiefly by Dano-Irish, they were met bf 
about 2000 of the inhabitants, who, on beins apprised of their coming, had boldly sallied 
forth to meet them. But the advantage of a regular and disciplined force over mere 
ootrained numbers,-^a disparity manifest throughout the whole of the sad struggle we 
are about to contemplate,— was no less conspicuous in this its first trial. The crowd 
that had poured forth to meet the enemy, as soon as they observed the orderly array ef 
the troops, the cavalry drawn up on the flank of the archers, accordinff U> the forme ef 
Norman discipline, when they beheld the shining armour and shields of the knighti^ the 
novelty of the spectacle caused them to hesitate in their advance, and, after a few mo- 
ments of deliberation, they set fire to the suburbs, and retired hastily into the town. 
This slight panic, however, was but of short duration ; for when Fits-Stephen, taking 
advantage of the circumstance, led on his men to scale the walls, so brave and obstinate 
was the resistance he met with from the townsmen, who hurled down huge stones and 
beams of wood on the heads of the assailants, that he was compelled to withdraw his 
troops, and for the present content himself with burning all the ships that were then 
lying at anchor in the strand before the town.^ 

Tne following day, resolving to renew the attack, be caused masses to be solemniT 
celebrated throughout the camp, and prepared deliberately for another aasaolt This 
the inhabitants of the town perceived, and being struck, most probably, with the patient 
resolution which such perseverance implied, b^o to consult among themselves as to 
the prudence of making any farther resistance, it is even alleged that, amonjg the mo- 
tives which now disposed them to surrender, were some feelings of compunction at the 
rebellious part they had been led to take against their king,— foelings, which the clergy 
within the walls would not foil, it is supposed, to eneoura^, being, like mctX of their 
clerical brethren throughout the country, disposed to view with indulgent eyes the enor* 
mities of Dermot's career, in consideration of the extent and munificence of his contri- 
butions to the Church. But, whatever were the real motives that led to the step, it was 
finally resolved by the citizens to eapitslate; and terms were obtained through the 
mediation of two bishops, by which, on condition of the town being immediately delivered 
up, and hostages given for their observance of fidelity in future, the inhabitants were to 
be pardoned their first rebellion,! and again received into the royal service and fovour. 

Having acquired, thus, possession of Wexford, Dermot hastened to fulfill his engage* 



* Oirmld. CftmbfBBi. Lodge bmi mtoUlMnly madt bim the nephew of Bironfteir. while the Fksaeh _ 
lofleel eathorltiee. Oacheene end Deeorraeeax. nieke him oat to be the flither*iB*law of tbet noMesMa: 
** II «pooM (Myi the letter writer) Eliiabeth de Meullent, veave de Gielebert de Claire, eonte de Pemkroess 
Angleterre« et mere de RIeherd de Claire, eumommA Btrongbow, eompie de Fembroe. doaajicettr de rUiberais, 
daqu^l, A raiaon de oette nllianee, an eotnur do teme le oaellfle parletre oa beaa^pera.** Thia orlwie aeeoaal, 
however, is maniikeUj ineorreet. A number of other mieUkee leepeetinf Henrejr oeeaia in as aoeooai fifse 
of the Ormonde ftmiiy by a Mr. Batter, which we And cited is Carta. 



t Hibern. Ezpiifnat. lib i. e 8 



Thiie early wa« It enntidered ** rebellion ** in the Irieh to de*nd their own rifhtAil poaeeenioM. A alml- 
lar view of the hietorlcal relatione between the two coantriee. hee eontinued to be enieruined evw elaas. 
Thue, Tbomae Warton. in the prafbee to hie spirited ode, ** Stately the frast. and hlfh the cheer.** epeakd 
Benry II. *• andertekinf an expedition into Ireland to euppraee a rebeUion ralaed by Eoderic, Ung of Oae* 
naafht,** and deieribee him in the ode aa— 
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neiits to the two NonBU bmhen^ bjr iofeftiiif FitsAefiMB mi Mtoriflo Fito-Geitld 
(tbe ktter of whom was datlj expected) with the lonkhip of the aiy mad Hm dooMio ; 
while, at tbe aaoie time, he gave io fee lo Henrey of MoootrMaariee, in order to attach 
him to bia aervice, two cantreda lying oo the aea-eide be tw e e n Wezfaid and WaterfiwiL 
Tbia tract of coootry ia now compriaed in tbe baronies of Forth and Birgie, and it ia not 
a little remarkable that the deacendanta of ita first aettlen resMioed tor agaa a com* 
mooity diatinct, io language and manners, ftom the natirea.* Even to a recent period, 
a dialect has continued in uae among tbeoi, peculiar to theae banmiea, and which, 

Eging from the written apecimena that remain of it, bore a cloae aSnity to the Anglo* 
ton. 

Had the invadera met with defeat in their first experiment, andi a feilore might have 
changed materially the aubaeqoent fortnnea of the war ; aa the junction of Stroogbow 
and othera, not actually pledged to the king, depended mainly, of coorae, on the aoceeaa 
of the first blow. In a like proportion, therefore, advantageous to the invaders waa the 
impreaaion produced by this first achievement at Wexford ; though eo little efl^t had it 
in rousing the unworthy rulers of Ireland to any aense either of their danger or their 
doty, that Dermot was enabled, after his triumphant entiy into Wexford, to ooodnct the 
foreign forces to bis own abode at Feroa, and there remain for no leaa than three weeka, 
without interruption or molestation, refreshing the commanders and their troopa^ and 
laying tbe plana of hia future measures. 

Tbe first object to which be now eagerly directed bia force, increaaed bv the aoceaaton 
of tbe garrison of Wexford to about 3000 men, waa an expedition into Oaaory,f for the 

Crpoae of revenging bimaelf upon the prince of that territory, Ifac-Gilla-Patrick, who 
d, aom'c time before, in a paroxyam of jealoui^, aeixed on the son of the King of 
Leinater, and, according to the aavage practicet common at that time both in England 
and Ireland, ordered bia eyes to be rooted out. This cliiefUin had alao been tbe first Io 
revolt against Dermot, when the tide of bia proaperity began to torn. Well knowing 
what they had to expect from auch an enemy, now fluabed with recent aucceaa, Um 
Oaaoriana, guarded by their morasaea and foreata, atood manfully and unahrinkingly bb 
attack ; and, aa long aa they trusted to theae natural defenoea of their territory, the 
repeated assaults made upon them, by the Lagenians and Anfflo-Normaas, were all 
trmmpbantly repulsed. Misled, however, by a feigned retreat of the enemy, they were 
induced to follow him into the open and level country ; where, being expoaed to the 
onaet of the foreigners* cavalry, they were overpowered and borne down; and, the native 
infantry of the king then rushing upon them, with those long battle^xea which they 
oaed, cut off their beada Afler the battle, 900 of these heada wejre laid, aa a trophy, at 
the feet of Dermot, who, turning them over, leaped with delight, aa he recognised the 
different faces; ond tlien, holding up bia hands, ahouted aloud tbankagiving to God. It 
ia likewise added, though hardly to be credited, that perceiving in tbe midat of this 
frightful heap, the head of a roan whom alive he had mortally hated, the barbarian 
aeized it by both ears, and lifling it to his mouth ferociously bit off the nose ond lips.) 

Following up promptly this signal advantage over the Ossorians, Dermot and hia alliea^ 
now meeting with no farther resistance, carried fire and sword in the inmost regions of 
that territory. While they were employed, however, in this work of destruction, some 
symptoms of activity hod begun to be manifested on the part of the monarch, indicating 
a sense, at least, of the imminent danger which threatened the country, and the urgent 

• VaIIanr4>y, Traiuaet. Ro/^al JrUk Jlead. for 178a The reader will And in Vallaneey^a aoeoant, a voeabv- 
lory of the lantnaffe of iheM BaroniM. and aliio a aoni in their pN:iiliar dialect, which he auppoMa to luva 
been " handed down )>y tradition ft-om the arrival of the cnlony in Ireland.** 

In the Four Matters we find those fnreignert who Joined the army of Dermot from Wales called more than 
onee Fleminzs, and of this ppopip we know some colonies were allowed to establish themselves in Snaili 
Wales (about Tenby and Haverrordwest.) dnring the reigns of the first and seound Henrys, it was miat pro- 
hably. tberefiire, of Fleming* that the colonies planted in these two lri#h Baronies consisted. '* Even at the 
present day.** says Mr. Beauford, " the port and countenances of the inhahitanu often designate tliair orlftn, 
•epecially among the fitmales. many of whom, if dressed in the garb of the Netherlands, might be Ukam ftar 
veritable Dutchwomen.**— M8. of Mr. Beautbnl, cited in Brtwtr'M Beautin, 4bc 

•• Retaining, at thin day (sriys Speed, in sneaking of theae baronies.) the ancient attire of the EngUali, sad 
the langnnge also ifs»lf. though brackish with the mixture of vtry Irish, which therefore by a dlsUnel aoaia 
ia calird WpiHford speech, current only In that city and the country about **— tS^csiL 

t Hibern. Expugnat. I. i. c 4. ^^ 

^t?.*"*^." * *** ^^^ excursion into Wales, in 1164. having received as boatana Um cblldrea of Um aoWtH 
mailles of that country, gave orders that the eves of all the malea should beirootad oat, mad tlia aare aai 
aassa «>f the fiymale* amputated. See Ungard. MsC. ^ England, c. IX In the reign of Henry IV. it wtm aodt 
Moay ** to cut out any person's tongue, or to put out his ayea; crlmea which,** Um act aaya, ** ware vaiy U^ 
aaent. — //usirj c |h. 

( In the narrative attributed to Regan. Dermnt*s attendant, this incident ia not menUoned. and Harria 
■opposea him to have suppressed it out of eoaaldtratioa for hia moataf. Tba attthaatacliy. bowavar. claiaMd 
for thii record, I shall avail myself of aoaw otbar •pportualty of ooaolMBf . 
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n w ttmAtj of expelling the foreign troopst Foreeeeing the likelihood, therefore, of thehr 
ihroe being wanted for a much niore serioua struggle, Dermot and his friends resolved to 
suspend their present havoc; snd, accordingly, a peace, of which reconciliation formed 
ao mgredient, was granted to the harassed people of Ossory.* 

The step by which Roderic had thus far alarmed the King of Leinster, and whieh 
wore a promise of vigour hot ill borne ont by the sequel, was the assembling of a largo 
army of** Irish," — as, for the first time, we find a force distinctly and nationally ca]led,i^ 
and the convoking of the princes and nobles of the land in general council at T^ra. 
From this site of traditional fame the royal confederates proceeded to Dublin; but there, 
the curse of all Irish counsels, division, began to work its accustomed paralyzing efilectp; 
and even in this crisis of their country's Site, unable to co-operate for her deliverancoi 
the northern princos,jimong whom were Eochsd, King of Ulidia, and 0*CarroI, Prince 
of Oriel, drew ofl^ the whole of their forces and returned home; leaving to the monarch 
and his provincial troops, assisted by 0*Ruarc, and the Dano-Irish of Dublin, to take the 
field against the intruders, and punish the traitor who had brought siich a scourge upon 
the land. 

How eflfbctive, at this critical moment, in crushing at once, the whole treasonous 
design, would have been a combined and vigorous movetnentof all the princes of Ireland, 
may be judged from the panic into which Dermot was now thrown, and the almost 
cowardly precautions of defence he was driven to adopt. For, though already completely 
protected, in his fastness near Ferns, by impassable woods, precipices, and morasses, he 
yet cslled in the sid of art to strengthen still farther his position ; and, under the special 
advice snd direction of Fitz-Stcphen, caused artificial pits and trenches to be formed, in addi- 
tion to those with which nature had already provided him. Besides the grotfnds for alarm 
exhibited in the menacing posture assumed by Roderic, there was slso another warning 
presented to him in the dispersion of most of his Irish followers; leaving him, at last, 
but few supporters besides bis small band of English, who all, to a man, adhered uo« 
flinchingiy to his cauFe. 

Such was the relative strength and bearing of the two parties, when Roderic invested 
with his immense force the position of Dermot at Ferns ; and when, had but a portion of 
the courage and patience whieh actuated the besieged few been felt by the numerous 
force which encompassed them, the final result of the experiment could not have beeo 
doubtful. But, as it was, on the part of the frish-^'-^r, to speark more justly, on the part 
of their unworthy commander-^ there was shov^n a total want not merely of the high and 
national feeling which should have predominated in such an enretgency, but even of Um 
ordinary, worldly policy which a prudent regard to self interest and safety would dictate. 
Preferring a tame and temporizing hue of conduct to manly decision and vigour, Roderio 
tried his ground by negotiation, first with Fitz-Siephen, snd then with Dermot, hoping, 
by a plausible appeal to the interests of one or the other, to dissolve therr mutual league,' 
But, the conscioosnesB of weakness this conduct betrsyed, and the deceit towards both ' 
parlies which the attempt to tamper with each implied, produced an eflbct the verjr 
reverse of what was intended, and hot conffrmed the two leaders the more fixedly in 
their plan of alliance and mutual aid. 

The feeble monarch, though thus exposed and bafllcd, condescended, after a short in*' 
terval, to renew the negotiation, and preferring any course, however inglorious, to the 
obvious alternative of the sword, accepted so'6h terms at last from the enemies of hit 
country's independence as gave them but refreshed power and inclination to a^-sail it 
Bva compact now entered into between the two parties, it was agreed that the full right 
of sovereignty over the kingdom of Leinster should be enjoyed inalienablv by Dermol 
and his heirs, on the osoel condition of his acknowledging the soprernacy or the present 
monsrch, and rendering him homage is hfi liege sobiect. In pledge for the performanoe 
of this service, Dermot delivered up ss hostsge his mvourite son Connor ;| the monarch 
promising on his part that, should the compact be faithfully observed towands himself, h« 
would give to this youth his dsughter in msrriage. 

By this mean and disgraceful treaty all those possewioM which Dermot had fbrfhited 
through his treason, were, under the sanction of the stfpreme authority, restored to him ; 
snd the only effort msde towards saving the country from a foreign yoke, was the addition 
of a secret article to the treaty by which the King of Leinster pledged himself not to call 
over any more foreigners into the kingdom, promising, st the same time, that be would 
dismiss those now in his service, as soon as the aflkirs of his provmce should have settled 
into a more tranquil state. Whether to this article, ss well as to the others, the solemii 

* Hibem. Bximgiiat. 1. 1. e.S. f IT. Ifaf. 

I IV.BItf.adaBB. lUB. 
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Auction oftn otth wm appeDd«d« don not clearljr tppetr ; l«t it ww noa aeen thit tbe 
** ForeignaiV Friend,** m be was nicknamed, ooald not be tmated eitber on bia bonoar or 
bia oatb. In tbe mean tioie» tbe treaty of peace bating been ratified, Eoderic drew oiff 
all his fiMt^a, leaving thia prince and bia foreign anzUiariea to pofaoe their career of 
apoil and aggreasion onoioleated. 

Haw little aincere were Dennoi'a promiaea, with reapect to tbe farther employinent of 
Cireignera in bia aenrice, there waa aoon an opportunitj aflbrded him of proring, by tbe 
arrival, in tbe port of Wexford, of Maurice Fitx^Gerald, Fits-Stepben*8 braCber, attended 
by ten knigbta, thirty honemen, and about a hundred arcbers. So fiur ironi aenipling to 
employ thia email, but, to him, most aeaaonable anccoor, the king baatened immediately 
in peraon to receive them ; and, aa Fita-Stephen waa just then occupied in erecting a 
eaatle, or fort, on the aummit of a bill near Wexford, aaaoeiated tbe new comer with 
biinaelf in tbe command of an army he waa about to lead againat Dublin. TIte alle- 
giance exacted by tlie throne of Leinater from that city had been, at all timea, reluctantly 
and precarioualy submitted to ; and tbe exceeding rigour of Dermot*8 away duriiur bia 
prosperity, had rendered him as odious as he was formidable to the inhabitanta. They 
oad, therefore, availed tbemaelvee of the change m his fortunes to get rid of a yoke ao 
ineulting and oppressive, and had choaen for their governor a prince of their own mixed 
race named Mac Torcill. To revenge this and aome other atill atronger marks of their 
hste towards him was the object of bis present expedition; and being attended by Fits- 
Gerald and his force to the confines of Dublin, he there initiated bia foreign allies in that 
proceas of havoc, spoliation, and burning, of which he himaelf waa so practised a master ; 
till, at length, the wretched and exhausted inhabitanta, einking under the well-known 
acoorge, implored for mercy and peace; and their proflTers of allegiance being, in tbe 
Tery satiety of revenge, accepted, the invading army was withdrawn. 

Even for the relief tbua reluctantly granted, his victims were, in a great ineaanre, 
indebt^ to a new impulse in another direction of wrong, which bia ever active bad 
paasions had just received. The monarch Roderic, whose military xeal was alwaya moat 
prompt when exerted in conflict with his own countrvmen, hadi after bis ignoble capitu- 
lation with Dcrmot and the Anglo-Nermansr carried his forces into North Munater, for 
tbe purpose of attacking and punishing Donald, the prince of that country, who, en* 
eooraged by tbe tottering state of the monarchy, bad cast oflT bia allegiance to Roderic, 
and bade open defiance to the power of Connaught To aasist thia retelliooa prince, and 
thereby distract and enfeeble still more the authority of the monarch, waa the object to 
which Dermot now found himself able to transfer the whole of bia victorioua force ; in 
conaequence of which Roderic, outnumbered and overpowered, waa compelled, dfter 
aeveral unsuccessful efibrts, to retire into Connaught 

Elated by this flow of prosperity, the King of Lcinster no longer limited his ambition 
to the secure possession of his own hereditary sovereignty, but extended his prospects to 
tbe acquisition of the supreme throne itself f nor on eonsdting his confederatea, Fits- 
Stepben and Fitz-Gerald, did he find them, in any degree, indisposed to his design. On 
tbe contrary, these able and aealous partisans, perceiving how efficiontly such a scheme 
might be turned to account for the English interests, gave every encouragement to bia 
ambitioua project; advising most strongly, aa the only means of^ ensuring success, that 
be should immediately renew his application to Strongbow,* and urge him to fulfill bia 
promiae of aid without farther delay. 

Thia lord, who had been watching the progress of his countrymen in Ireland with all 
tbe anxiety which bis own contemplated share in their proceedings would naturally 
excite, had even already observed enough in the state of afiairs throughout that country, 
to convince him thatras a field of speculation, it was well worth the working, nor pre- 
senting any difficulties but such as courage and iudicious conduct might eaaily find 
nneaaa to overcome. At the time, however, when he made up his mind to thia conclu- 
akm, the definite object for whioh letters patent bad been granted to Dertnot, namely, 
tbe recovery of bis own dominion, bad been fully accomplished ; and, aa the war waa to 
be henceforth continued on new and diflferent grounds, it appeared to tbe earl that, 

-JT OlwldM («*. Exfug. lib I. e. 19.) proflMM to fif« the lubManoe of the letter addraited, in parauanee of 
tMe idvlce. to Buonffbow. Bui. Hke ihoee f peechet whteh he nocasionally pute into the moatbe of hie heinee, 
tMe letter it evidently of hit own florid menafheture. The Ibllowing it the eeniiroental atyle in which ht 
mf^iomM Dermot and hia Norman ateoeiatee to have addreaaed the earl :— ** Ciooniaa et hinindines ' 



viBva ; venerunt avee cttine : yenerunt, et. Circle Jam dante. reverav aant. Deeiderabilen et din ezpeela- 
tan pneeentiam veptram nee Favoniut nee Eurnt adveiit.** That trantlated by Hooker:—** We have already 
seen the etorclta and twailowt, at alao the tummer birda are come, and with the weeierly winda are foaa 
again ; wn hare long looked and witbed for your coming, and, albeit the wloda hare been at east and eaatwtv. 
yvt hitherto you are not eome to oa.** 
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Iwfore he himself took any pert In it, a frrther aothority ahoald be asked and obtained 
firom the king^. For this purpose he repaired to Normandy, where Henry was at that 
time sojourning; and, having urged bis suit with earnestness, received in return an 
evisive snd smbiguous answer, such as, from a prince of Henry's calculating nature, 
moat have been designed, he knew, to admit of a aouble interpretation. He accordinffly 
•ecepted it as meaning an assent to his prayer; and, returning to England, proceeded to 
prepare with all due vigour for his expedition. 

As soon as the season admitted of the embarkation of troope, be sent over to Ireland, 
as his advanced guard, ten knights and seventy archers, under the conduct of Raymond 
le Gros ;* who, landing with his small party at a place not far from Waterford, under a 
rock then called Dundolf, was soon joined by Hervey of MountpMaurice, and a few other 
knights-t Here, with the hopes of being able to maintain themselves till the arrival of 
Strongbow, they hastily raised a small fort of turf and wood. But the lodgment of 
foreign troops so near their city being viewed with apprehension by the citizens of 
Waterford, it was thought advisable to attack the intruders before their numbers should 
be increased ; and a large tumultuarv force, amounting, we are told, to 3000 men, which 
had been collected with the aid of O Faolan, Prince of the Desies, and 0*Ryan of Idrone, 
crossed the Suir which divides Leinster from Desmond, and advanced to attack the 
Eofflish fort 

In the confidence of valour, the young Raymond le Gros had sallied forth with his 
small garrison to receive this multitude; but, on seeing their immense superiority of 
numbers, retired again into the fort, being followed so closely by the assailanta that many 
entered along with him. Thus pressed, the gallant Raymond, with the true instinct of 
courage, faced round on his pursuers, and ran the foremost person of those who were 
within the gateway through the body, crying out at the same time to his own compsnions 
to be of g(wd cheer ; and this example having animated his small band, while their 
aasailants, panic-struck by the suddenneas and daring of the action, gave way, the young 
warrior again sallied forth at the bead of his comrades, and the whole multitude fled 
before him in utter confusion and dismay. Above 500 men, it is stated, were cut down 
in that rout by the pursuers; snd when tired of killinnff lays the chronicler, they carried 
a great number of those whom they had made prisoners to the rocks, and cast them head- 
long into the sea. 

Seventy of the principal inhabitants of Wsterford havin|r been made prisoners in the 
porsoit, sums of money to any amount were ofiered for their ransom by the inhabitants; 
and even the surrender of the city itself was proffered as the purchase of their liberty. 
But it had been determined that the fate of these citizens should be decided bv a council 
of war; and seldom, if ever, has an achievement so truly heroic been sullied by a sequel 
so wholly unworthy of the character of soldiers and brave men. The gallant Raymond, 
as might have been expected, declared strongly for the humane alternative of accepting 
ransom for these prisoners, and restoring them all to their families. But the pitiless 
counsel of Hervey of Mount Maurice, who urged thus early the policy vainly pursued 
ever since, of "striking terror into the Irisli," was unfortunately suffered to prevail ;| 
and the prisoners, borne away to the rocks, were there most cruelly put to death, by 
first breaking their limbs, and then castioff them down headlong into the see.{ 

While these events were passing in Ireland, the Earl of Pembroke, having lefl Chep- 
stow for that country, proceeded through the coasts of South Wales to St David*s, 
gathering new followers to his standard all the way. Having collected thus a sufficient 
force, consisting partly of volunteer adventurers, and partly of his own vaaaala, he was 



* Tliia yoanf oflker. wboM name wai RayiMtad ntawillira, bot who bort Um cofnoncn of Lt Oraa, •• • 
BMKNial eharMierUUe, wm of tbs mom ancient and nobto nmjtnm whence ■priinc eo manv other of the 
Midera of thli Irieh expedition, being the epcoad eon of William rltlgeffald, Loid ofCarew, and, aceoidiiitijr, 

7 lew both to Maurice Ff iiferald and Robert Fitaetephea. 
Hibera. Bzpufaat. 1. i. c. 13. 
Ibid, c 14, 15. Some of the arfamenu employed rwpectlvely by the two leaden have formed the itaple of 
atawet all that hae been Paid or written npoa the au»eet ever ainee.-^* Recollect.** aaid Ravmond. ** th^y 
am not enemiee now, bot oar brother men ; not rabele, bot eoaqoered fbce,— conquered bv advene Ibrtann 
while tUndinf in delbnce of their own country. Htmourable wae the cauae ibr which they etood.**— ** Hi 
■on hoelee iam eed hominee; non rebellee, aed debellati. aed victi, aed fatia argenliboa. ob patria tutelam 
BOBerati. Honeata quidem ocenpatio.** Hervey, on the other eide, eonld eee no aalbty bot in teverity.— 
** Let our victory,** he aaid, ** be eo need, aa that the deetmctlon of theoe now in our handa ahoold act aa a 
warning to oihera, and that in futon thia lawlem and nbeilioua nation may be atriick with terror by the 
example.**—" Noatra aiquidem aic victoria eonaumetur, ut istorum interitua allonim ait metua. Et ipaorum 
exempio popiilua efflrenia ae nbellia nobiacum de cetero congrrdl nibrmidet.** 

{ '* .An act (aaya Lord Lgrttelion) which auina the whole glory of their honourable victory, and which the 
king ihould have pa niched, when be came into that country, by aome very aignal mark of hie royal dlaplea* 
aara againat the adviaer.** Kven Bunihnrta, tJie warm apologiat of the Emrllah throoghoot, thua nprobalaa 
tUt act:— £x quo tempora Harvcina gravi diotsrMiqM intemii at Invidia flagrant; com bmbo rapartva 



cai. Bon fau dvlom Intansdo pioraaa diaflkti«t.**-J9t JM. to JBH Oart. 
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JHt OD th6 pomt oT cnoBf kinif with dm wtwij fttMn Mtiiora« wbn m cwmt imdied hini 
ftom Kin; Henry, forbiddtn; pcMitivelj that he aboald leive the fcingdoni.* A oofnmtnd 
to deciflif e from bis roynl matter ouuM ngt but oceaaioa at least a panae in the earl*a 
parpuae ; and had the pro^iecta that awaited him at home been aomewbat leaa dark, or 
the hopea that beckoned him to the opposite ahore leaa inTitinf, the daty of the aobject 
might poasibly hate prevailed over the aangnine promptings of the adventarer. As it 
was, however, bis hesitatioa could be bat momentary ; the order to aail was boldly iasued ; 
and, on the eve of the feast of 8t Birtholomew, his fleet tended him nesr Wateribrd 
with an army of about 1200 men, of whom 200 were knighuit 

Immediately on their arrival, theae troopa were joined by Raymond le QroB% with a 
small body of horsemen ; and, as Stronirbow was snxioos to commence his operationa by 
a ancceasful attack upon Wateribrd, it was determined that, with the forcea then under 
hia command, and without waiting for the proniised jonctioo of DermoC, the assault upon 
the city ahould be undertaken on the following day. 

Though but liule display of heroism was to be expected fhmi the people of Waterford, 
who had tamely suflbred the mnrderera of their seventy citizens to remain three whole 
nontlif>t nnmolested in their neighbourliood, their defence of the city on the present 
occasion appeara to have been spinted and vigorous} and, with the aasistanoe of Faolaut 
Prince of the Desies, they twice repulsed the sttempts of the assailanta. At length 
Raymond, perceiving in the east angle of the walls a amall house projecting on timber 
piDps, ordered some of his knights to hew down these props, which hsving been done, 
the house fell, and, with it, part of the wall. A breach being thus opened, the troops all 
poured into the city, and there took dreadful revenge for the resistance which they had 
encountered, by a general sisnghter of sll whom they met in the streets, without dis- 
tinction or mercy. In a tower, of which Reginald, a Da no-Irish lord, was governor, that 
chieflain himself, snd OTaolan, Prince of the Desies, had taken refuge; hot, being 
dragged forth from thence, were on the point of being put to death, when most unexpect- 
edly they found themselves rescued by the interposition of King Dermot, who had just 
arrived at this scene of csmage, with his daughter Eva, the destined bride of Strongbow, 
and accompanied alao by his trusty liegemen, Maurice Fitz-Gerald and FitzpStephen. 

The earl received liim with all the honours of triumph; though but short was the time 
allowed for ceremony or welcome, as, in consequence of news from Dublin of the revolt 
of the governor of that city, it waa necessary to march the army thither without delsy. 
The still reeking horrors, therefore, of the sacked and ruined city were made to give 

gace to a scene of nuptial festivity ; snd the marriage of Strongbow with the Princeat 
va, according to the promise pledged to that lord at Bristol, waa, in haste and confusion, 
celebrated. Immediately after the ceremony, the.Jianners of the respective forces were 
displayed, snd the whole army, with the exception of a few troops left to garrison Wa- 
terfurd, were in full march for Dublin. 

The bold step now taken by Hasculf, the governor of that city, in declaring hia defec- 
tion from Dermot, is supposed to have been adopted chiefly in consequence of this new 
descent of the foreigners, and also in concert with the monareh, Roderic, who, under a 
similar alarm at the progress of the English, had assembled an immense army, and, 
joined bv the troops of the princes of Breffhy and Grid, had taken up his post st Clandal- 
kan, a few miles southwara of Dublin. In the mean time, the confederate forces of the 
earl and Dermot were rapidly pursuing their mareh; but, having learned that the woods 
and defiles, between them and the city, were occupied by native troops, they wound their 
course along the tops of the mountains of Glendalough, and so reached, nninterrupted, 
the walls of Dublin.] The inhabitants, who had relied for the protection of the city on 
the strength of the Irish foree immediately in ita vicinity, were now seiasd with conster- 
nation at the sudden appes ranee of so large an army at their very gatea. 

In this emergency, their only resource was one not unfrequently resorted to, in Irish 
warfare, the mediation of the clergy; and the pious and exemplary Arehbishop of Dublin, 
St Laurence O^Toole, who was then within the walls, undertook, at the earnest requeift 
of the citizens, to intercede with Dermot in their behalf. But, to men with arma in 
their hands, and confident in their own superiority, such late and weak attempts at pro* 
pitiation could hardly be expected to appeal with foree or success. Accordingly, while 
the negotiators, on each side, were conferring together, outside the walls, respecting the 

• Oftiielm, J^ubrig, 1.3. c. 96.'**CanqQe Jam wtAtwt parartt, aAienintqai ei parte Refla traasfksca* 
Uoii«iii inhiberent. llle vero, nuUiut rel quam in Anglia pbaildere videbatur ramoratus aflbeta. niailoaidnva 
traosfiPeUvit.** 

t Hibtm. Expufnat. 1. 1. c. 16. t Ware, .tfuMlf. 

I ** Pn* oonvexa montlusi d« Glandalochaa Istsra, aaneltsm ad nsbto sMiala daxlt iadssmsBL**— Bilani. 

JBqn^AC. 1. 1. c. 17. 
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deinaad of thirty hostaffes, which Dermot had advaaced as the eoodititm of his agraetiif 
to teroMt the young MiTo de Cog^tu and bis adventurous comrades, were eyeing the ram* 
parts in search of an assailable point; and, as soon as tiie time allowed to 8t. Laurence 
for the purpose of parley hod expired, or, according to some accounts, even before Milo 
de Coffan and Raymond gave the signal for the assault, and, leading their troops to a 
part of the walls which they had observed to be ill defended, were, in a few moments, in 
the streets of the city ; where the wretched inhabitants, thus taken off their guard, having 
been led to expect terms of peace, became almost unresistingly victims of the slaughter 
and plunder which ensued. 

Notwithstanding, however, the suddenness of the assault, the governor, Hasculf, and 
a number of the leading citizens, succeeded in gaining some smalt vessels which lay at 
anchor in the harbour, and, with the aid of a favourable wind, made their escape to some 
of the Orkney Is]e&* In the' midst of all the confusion and massacre, the good St. 
Laurence was seen exposing himself to every danger, and even« as his biographer de* 
scribes him, dragging from the enemies* hands the palpitating bodies of the slain, to have 
them decently interred.f He also succeeded, st ^reat risk, in prevailing upon the new 
authorities to retain most of the clergy in their situations, and recovered from the plan* 
derera the books and ornaments which had belonged to the different churohesL 

On Strongbow*s departure from Waterford, he had left, tor the defence of that town* 
a small garrison, chiefly of srchers; which Cormac McCarthy, King of Desmond, by a 
sudden and vigorous attack surprised and defeated.} 

While the iavadera were thus employed in possessing themselves of the most impor- 
tant city in the kingdom, the forces of tho monarch, instead of opposing them, and endea* 
vouring to embarrass, if not wholly defeat, their operations, had been drawn off for the 
local and partisan purpose of supporting his liegeman 0*Ruarc, in the possession of the 
territory of East Meath, over which he had lately, by an act of arbitrary favour, plaoed 
him. To back by arms his own and 0*Ruarc*s claims, in that territory, was the object 
for which he now marched his forces into Meath ; and no sooner had Dublin been taken 
possession of, than Dermot determined to tranafer the scene of his own operations to the 
same quarter. In addition to the desire of still farther humbling Roderic, the indulgence 
of his old and inveterate grudge to Tiernan 0*Ruarc lent, of course, a peculiar sest to 
the enterprise. Having, through Strongbow*s recommendation, intrusted the govern* 
ment of Dublin to the gallant Milo de (^gan, he sent the earl, with a large wrce, to 
invade and lay waste the lands of Meath, and followed himself soon afler, with the re- 
mainder of the army. 

Besides the usual waste and ruin of which fire and sword were the prompt instruments, 
a more than ordinary excess of barbarity is said to have marked the course of these eon* 
federate chiefs, as well through the parts of Meath now under the government of 0*Ruare, 
as in that chieflain*s own principality of Breffny. The sacrilegious violence once to 
^ fore^n to the character of the Island of Saints, and which had been engrafted on Irish 
warrare by the evil example of the Danes, was exhibited, in the course of this expedition^ 
in its most revolting form ; and the churches of Cluanrard, Tailten, Cell-Scire, and 
Disirt-Ciaran are among those mentioned as having been despoiled and burnt down by 
the ravagers.} 

Of all these insulting acts of aggression, the humbled monarch found himself forced to 
be an unresisting witness, wanting the power, even if possessed of the spirit, to resent 
such reiterated defiance of his authority and arms. In this dilemms, resorting once 
more to his old expedient of ne^tiation, he despatched deputies to the camp of Dermot, 
who were charged to upbraid him, in the name of their monarch, with these gross and 
repeated violations of all his most solemn engagements; and to threaten, moreover, that 
if he did not instantly withdraw his troops, and restrain the excuraion of his foreignersi 
the head of his son, who was still in Rodericks hands as a hostaffe, should be cut off and 
•ent to him. To this message Dermot haughtily replied, that he meant to persevere m 
he had begun, nor would desist till he had brought Connaught, his ancient inheritance, 
onder his sway ; and also recovered for himself, not merely by arma, but in right of hie 
title,|| the supreme government of all Ireland. On receiving this insolent answer, the 
weak and angry Rmieric, whoee few accesses of vigour were as odious ss his general 
weakness was contemptible, ordered the unofiending son of Dermot to be beheaded,T 



* IV. Mac. ad ann. 1170. It it lUtad, te tte acooniit gifen bj Um Four MatUra of tlUa tvwat, that AmbI 
Mae Ragnall, ihe King of the Northmim of ttet eiiy, alio inadt bit e«ca|«. 
' ViU 8. Uurcntii. eap. 18. I IV. Mac. ad an. 1170. 

IV. Mat . ad ann. 1170. 

It appeara to hava bean on his iaace n tflpoai tlw aMwaieb Murkertaeh O^Brian, tbat bs flKindad this elalsi 
to tba aovereignty. 

r Bunibunt, Hb. 3.— IV. Mag. iML In tbe fbea of tUe raeoid— if. indeed, be bnew of its eylett n es 
Ksating telle ne that Bodtric, '^ae t o n iebsd at tlw ineoleBee of tbie petty prince (Demot.) reeolvod in Me 
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pottiog to death* at the same time, a mndaoii of that prinee, the aoo of Donald Ka?e- 
nan^h, and alio a third hoitage he had received from him, the loo of his Comhalt, or 
forter-brother, 0*Coalla^. By theae malUplied acta of croeltjr, the wretched monarch 
drew down upon himaelf oniverMl odiuro. 

Amonff a people of atrong religioua feelinga, aoch aa the Iriah had, even to thia period, 
remained, notwithatanding the ignorance and barbariam to which internal roiarule and 
foreign invasion had reduced them, it was not unnatural that the new seoorge which 
had now Allen upon their land ahould be viewed with terror aa a judgment cir God on 
account of the sins of the people,— an awful renewal, by the hand of Providence, of all 
that their fathers had endured in days gone by, when first the Black and the White 
Strangers descended in swarnia upon their shores. Thst some such panic most at this 
period have taken possession of them appears manifest, not merel|r from the onmanly 
alarm with which, on aeveral occasions, whole multitudes of the nauvea are said to have 
fled before email parties of these foreigners, but alaofrom the proceedings of a remarkable 

Snod, convened at Armagh this yesr, for the purpose of tsking into their consideration 
e perilous state of the country. Concluding that the aina and offencea of the people 
were the great cause of the awful calamities that threatened them, they resolved to aeek, 
in some general and national act of repentance the salutary meana both of propitiation 
and self-relief. 

** The synod declared,** ssys the chronicler, ** that this calamity was to be held aa an 
infliction of Divine justice, on account of the sins ef the Irish people; and more especially 
because that, in former times, they used to make bond-slsves or^tbe English whom they 
had purchas^ as well from merchsnts as from robbera and piratea; — a crime, for which 
God now took vengeance upon them by delivering them into like bondage themaelvea. 
For the English people," it was sddcd, ** while yet their kingdom waa in a state of 
security, were accustomed, through a common vice of the nation, to expose their children 
fbr sale;* and, even before they were pressed by want or distress, to sell their own sons 
and kinsmen to the Irish.f It was therefore natural to suppose that the purchasers, aa 
well as the sellers, in such a traffic, would well deserve, for their enormous crime, to be 
doomed themselves to wear the yoke of servitude.^ " Acting upon the spirit of these 
humane and Christian views, the synod unanimously decreed snd ordered thst all the 
English throughout the island, who were in a atate of slavery, ahould be reetored to their 
former freedom.'* 

It may be remarked here that slavery had, from a very early period, eziated among 
the Irish, as is proved b^ the regulations respecting bondmen and bondwomen, which are 
found in some very ancient canons of our Churcb.4 Wherever the practice, indeed, of 
piracy, whether in ancient or modern times, has prevailed, there the traffic in human 

Dsnion to ezecQt« hit parpoM upon the royal hostage he had in hit handt, hut, upon matare refleetioii, ht 

oeeiiied knowing that uich a barharoui act would render him odious to hii people, wlioee aflbetioaa 

were hie only support.** 

• Dr. Warner, in refrrring to this curious document, obeervee, very Justly.—** CarabfeDeia, Bishop of 81. 
David's, who gives this account, adds. *That the English, by a common vice of their country, had a eoetom 
to sell their children and kinsfolk into Ireland, although they were neither in want nor extreme poverty.* 
The English reader, sAer this, must never charge the Irish of that age with being rude and harbarotts: 
because he will be bid to look at home.*'— /Tist. 1/ Ir$Umd, vol. i. book S. 

t By reference to the original it will be s^n how carelessly, if not ignorantly. Dr. Campbell has interpreted 
the meaning of this passage.—** It was the common vice,** he says, •• of all the English, fltmi their first set- 
tiement in Britain, to ezpnse their children and relations to sale rather than tkat tJkeg tkiuid n{f*r ««y w«iu.*' 
— 5KHc(«rst. 4«. eect, IS. With the extremities to which want reduces its victims, the Irish were tliemselvM 
but too well acquainted; and the annalists frequently, in describing the horrors of a fbmine, say that it was 
such as ** would compel a fkther to sell his son or daughter for food.*' Thus in the Ulster Annala {mi aim. 
964:)—** Gorta mor diulocta in er, eo renadh an tathair a mae et ingen arbiadh.*' 

X ** Tandem communis omnium in hac sententia resedit. propter peccata aeilicit pnpali eni, eoque prvclpua 
quod Anglos ollm tarn a mercatoribus quam a pradonibns atque pytatis, emere paasim et is servitutem 
ndigere consiieveranl, divine censure vindictc hoceis incommodum accidisse, ut et ipsi qnoque ab eadem 
genie in servitutem vice recriproca Jam redigantur. Anglofum nastfus pofuhu adkiu t«li|f rs semsi rMiie, 
ceaunnei jrsiifM vMo. Hberoe $mo» «sn«/ss sxpsMrs, sC, yn n sf a asi ine^am nttmm amt inedUm sustfnsrsal, JUim 
prtprUt et eognatoe in mbermimm 9end$r$ eoneuevermU. Pmm et prohoHliter ereH jmCssC eieut vsadilerss effm, 
**• « •«Ft«r«» turn ewormi diUetojuga eervittUtM jmm stsrvisss.**— Girald. Camhrens. Bib. Eatfug. lib i. e. 18. 
In Ware's .4m«sX», as translated into English, there occurs a most gross and. as it appears, wilful misreprt* 
Moution of the meaning of tlie sentences here printed in Italica. which the writer thus shaaMAilly pei^ 
verts :-<••• With the consent of the whoki clergy it was concluded that God for the eineof the people Md 
alBicted the Irish ; and particularly for their selling the English Ukea by pirates, or otherwise.** Of all 
ihare in this bare fkced falsification, 6ir James Ware himself is to be acquitted, being, as Dr. Lanigan Jdat^ 
lemarks. " too honest to corrupt bis authority.** The blame, therefore, of the dishonesty, or the ignoranee, 
whichsoever it may have been, must lie at the door of his translators. The ealumnv however bea baas 
adopted, without ezami nation or ecruple. by others, and we find Rapin eonAisedly aseigniBg, as the pivtezt 
for Henry's invasion. **the Irish having Ukcn aome Englishmen ^Hseiure, and altorwaida asW thmM 
alcess.** Speed, also, who takes the same folse view of the subject, adds, in the gnaina spirit of siiaiWra- 
aenution, ** which made the Irish clergy theaieelvM confoes that they had daeoffott no otbir thSB that tSsIr 
land abonld be transforred to that aatioa whom they had ao cmtlly Dtadtod.** 

{ 8ee. for three canoni, Ware, wfacif . c 90. 
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eraatare^, at an ordinary article of commerce, baa also existed ; and it was in the corniet 
aa we have seen, of a predatory expedition of Nial of the Nine Hostages to the coast of 
Ghinl,* that St Patrick, then a yonth, was carried awav and sold as a bond slave in Ire- 
land. Besides the sUiTes imported from EIngland, of which traffic Bristol was the great 
mart,! the Irish had also a class of bondmen called Villeins, which were reffardant, aa 
the law expresses it, to the manor, and esteemed a part of the inheritaoce or mrm. 

In referring to the remarkable synodic decree, just cited, sn Irish writer of the seven- 
teenth century,— one of the many whom, at that time, the persecution of their country's 
creed at home compelled to carry their talents and industrv to other shores, — indulges in 
a wish as deeply significant, as it is melancholy and hopeless. ** If, then, the Irish,** he 
says, ** as Giraldus intimates, made themselves accomplices in the guilt of the English by 
buying their children, when ofiered willingly by them for sale, it were to be wished that 
the Eofflish nation, which reduced the children of those Irish to slavery, contrary to tlie 
will and wish of their parents, would in so far imitate the act of the Irish of that period, 
as to release their posterity, long sufiering in servitude, and restore them to their 
former independence and freedom. For, if the lighter crime drew down on its perpe- 
trators such punishment, how heavy a judgment must fall upon the greater and more 
lasting wrong !**| 



.dOL. 



CHAPTER XXVra. 



Alarm of Henry at the prbgreae of StroDgbow«— His proclamation. — ^Raymond deapatehed Co 
him with a letter. — Death of the King of Leinater. — Attack upon Dablin by Ilaacalfr— His 
defeat and death. — Patriotic exertions of Archbiahop Laurence. — Dublin invested by a large 
army of tlie Irish. — Neffotiatlon between Strongbow and Roderic — Intrepid sally of the 
English. — Retreat of the Irish fbroes. — Pitz-Stephen Besieged at Carrig. — Strongbow 
marches to relieve him. — Treacherous conduct towards Fitx-Stephen. — Strongbow repairs 
to England. — Makes his peace with Kinijr Henry.— Embarkation of Henry for Ireland.— 
Receives the submission of several of the Irish Princes.— ^Holds his court in Dublin^— Synod 
of Gashel. — ^Its decrees^— Council held by Henry at Lbmore^ — Laws enacted by him.— 
Grants of estates and dignities to Hugh do Lacy and others^— Henry removes to Water- 
ford. — His departure for England*' 

Thi open defiance by Strongbow of the mandate of his king, together with the inde- 
pendent course of conquest he was now pursuing, would, even in a prince far leas 
tenacious of his kingly authority than Henry II., havo awakened resentment and alarm. 
It was not to be expected, therefore, that he would any longer brook such encroachments ; 
and the earl, in the midst of his flow of success, found himself checked, at once, by the 
appearance of an edict of the king, forbidding strictly all traffic and intercourse with 
Ireland, from any part of his dominions; and commanding all his subjects, now in that 
country, of every order and degree, to return home before the ensuing feast of Blaster, 
on pain of perpetual banishment and the forfeiture of all their estates. The eflTects of 
this measure were soon most embarrassingly felt by Strongbow in the total stoppage of 

* See ebap. vii., p. 88., of this Work. 

t ** Slavee,** tmyn Seyer, ** were eiported from Ensland in saeb numbers that it seeais to have bssa a 
fiuhion smeng the people of property in Ireland, and other neighbouring countries, to be attended by Eag • 
lieh slaves.**— //i«t«ry ^f BrigtoL He ouflrt to have added, that it was from his own city. Bristol, tbsss 
slaves were chiefly, and to so late a period as the reign of Icing John, exported. William of Malmesbory, 
who deschbei the number of young English slaves, of both sexes, who used to be shipped ofl* from Bristol to 
Ireland, tied together by ropes, attributes to Bt. WIttsn the credit of having supnnMsed this unchristian 
traflic— " Homines enim ex omni Anglia coemptos msjoris spe questus in Hibernism distrabebant; ancil* 
lasque prius ludibrio leeti habltss Jsmque prcgnsntes venum proponebant. Videres et gemeres ooncatsnatoa 
Ainibus. miserorum ordines et utriuaque sexus adolescentes.*'— Zyf ViL fVUtani. 

\ Colgan.— ** Bod si HibernI, ut ipse innuit, Aierint participes delicti Anglorum eroendo Alios eoram ab 
ipeis j^rentibus sponte divenditos, utinam et Angli postea Alios Hibernorum contra parentum voia et voliui. 
Utes in servitutem redicentes, sint imitatorss Hibsmorum in Alios eornm M$rvUmti» vituulo Hu s i ss < ^ p sl Si 
in priaUnim rtv^cmtig Uktrtmtmmt at vsrsantor uM deltetuM Isvius ssvers Jam punitum est graviori dslkto 
ssvsrlofsm vindictaas aliquaado non dsleetaraai,**— 7>^ Tlsnsist Brpt. Append, ad ana. 1170. 
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bk supplies from England, and the desertion of a number of his nidiers and kniffhCsi 
which state of things being ominous of rain to his future p romec ts , be eoosnltea the 
most judicious of those persons about him, as to the steps adfiaable fiir him to take, and 
the result was his sending off Raymond le Gros to the English kmg, who waa then in 
Normandy, with a letter expressed in the following terms: — 

** My sovereign lord, I came into this land, and (if I remember aright) with your per* 
mission, for the purpose of sidiiy in the restoration of your liegeman Dwmot Ifac 
Morrough ; and, whatsoever the favour of fortune has bestowed «poQ me, whether from 
bis patrimony or from any other source, as to your graciona mmufloeaee I owe it aU, so 
shall it all return to you, ond be placed at the disposal of your absolute will and 
pleasure.*' 

Though this acknowledgment comprised in it all that the king coold desire, both pride 
and policy forbade bis Yielding too ready a pardon to acts of self-will so dangeroua in 
their example. He did not deign, therefore, even to notice the earPs letter, and Ray- 
mond waited some time at his court, expecting an answer, but in vain. In the mean 
while the assassination of that remarkable man, Thomas k Becket, had drawn down 
upon Henry, throughout Europe, such a load of suspicion and odium as required all the 
resources of mind he so eminently possessed, to enable biro to confront and overcome ; 
and, accordingly, for a time his views upon Ireland were merged in ob|ect8 of more deep 
and pressing interest 

In the state of embarrassment to which the English adventurers were now reduced, 
they had to suffer another serious blow in the loss of the great projector and patron of 
their expedition, Dermot himself, who died about the close of this year* at Ferns, of 
some unknown and frightful malady, which is said to have rendered him in his last 
moments, an object of horror and disgust It is sdded, too, that so dreadful was the 
state of impenitence in which he departed, that his death combined, at once, all the 
worst features of morel depravity with the most loathsome form of physical disease. 
This evidently exaggerated account must be taken as a record, not so much of the real 
nature of his death, as of the deep and bitter hatred with which he was regarded by 
most of his contemporaries; the instances being numerous in history, where the moda 
of death attributed to personages who had rendered themselves odious during their lives, 
have been rather such aa, according to popular feeling, they deserved, than as they 
actually did suffer. 

On the demise of the King of Leinster, the Earl of Pembroke succeeded, in defiance 
of the law of the land, to the throne of that province, having been raised most probably 
to the post of Roydamna, by a forced election, during the life-time of the king.t As he 
had been indebted, however, for much of his following to the personal influence acquired 
b^ Dermot over the lower classes, he now, in addition to his other difficulties, found 
himself deserted by the grccter number of those partisans whom only fidelity to the 
fortunes of his father-in-law had led to range themselves under his banner. With the 
view of looking af\er his possessions and adherents in other parts of the country, the earl 
now left Dubhn, and the commandere entrusted with the charge of that city during his 
absence were soon afforded an opportunity of displaying as well their good fortune as 
their valour. The late Governor of Dublin, Hasculf, who on ita capture, as we have 
seen, by Strongbow and the King of Leinster, succeeded in escaping to the Orkney 
Islands, had been able to collect there a large army, as well of Norwegians ss of other 
inhabitants of those isles, with which be now sailed up the Liffoy ; his armament, con- 
sisting of no less than sixty ships, while the troops armed, as we are told, in the Danish 
manner, wearing coats of mail and round red-coloured shield8,| were under the special 
conduct of a chieftain called by his countrymen John the Furious. 



* From this last Kins of Leinitcr, Dermot Mftc-Morrougb, detoended itie Amily of the 0*CaTenafbs, tiM 
head of wbou, through each auccfMive acneratinn, continued to style himself The Mac-Morrough till the 
reign of Henry VIII., when, on the subroiraion of the Irish chieft to Lord Leonard Urey, Charles 0*Cav«oach 
aunendered bis title to Henry, and was constituted governor, fbr the king, of the Castle of f^ma. See, for 
an aecount of this circumstance, as well as of the title subsequently conferred upon the fMmily. Ihiernim 
Dtminieana^ c. 9., where the author ihua cites his authority for the Aicts:— " flue porro (kciunt aequeBlJa 
verba que nudiustertius vidi in Begesto Feciali Regis Armorum in hac Diiblinienai dvitate, neape: Anti* 
qaissima fkmilia de OVavanah originem dncit a Morrough Rege Lagenio;,** &c 

t The explanation of this anomaly given bv Mr. 8heflteld Grace (in his JlccMnt rf TVIgnmn) ia u 
followa:— ** Although, in the eyes of the English nation and 8overei|n. Strongbow was merely racarded u 
•n English noble, holding of their king, yel, in the estimation of the Irish, be was accepted as the King of 
liBinster, in right of his wifo Eva. heiress of that kingdom.** But as, bv the old Irish law, women theaMelvae 
were eieluded nt>m inheritance, they were alao, of course, incJipeble ofoomwunicaUng a right of inheritaBoe 
to their husbands. 

I Hibern. Expognat. 1. 1. c 91.—** Virt bellicnai Danieo more, uadiqiie fbrro TOititt, aUi loricia lonaia, alii 
himinii forreif arte coneutia, elypiria qooqaa iMaadia at mbrit.** 
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Landings with this force, Hascnlf attacked the eastern gate of the city, where, being 
eneounterad by Milo de Gogan, he was repulsed with the loss of 600 men. Bat thd 
An^lo-Norroan, flushed with this advantage, and loading his knights in pursuit of tho 
fugitives too eargerly, found himself beset at length by superior numbers, — some of hirt 
best men fallin? around him, while others were, it is said, seized with sudden panic, on 
seeing the thififh of a knight, which jvas cased all over in iron, cut ofl^ by a Danish chief 
with a single blow of his battle-axe.* Thus hardly pressed, Milo endeavoured, with hii 
small band, to regain the gate for the purpose of retiring within the walls ; but, thd 
besiegers still crowding upon him, he was on the very noint of fklling beneath their 
num^rs, when his brother, Richard de Cogan, whether from knowledge of his perilous 
situation, or more probably in pursuance of a pre-arranged plan, issued forth with a body 
of horse fVom the southern gate of the city, and coming unobserved on the rear of the 
assailants, raised a loud shout, and suddenly charged them.f Dismayed by so unexpected 
an attack, and imagining it to proceed from some newly arrived re-enfbrcement, the 
besiegers fled in such headlong terror and confusion, that, in the efibrts of all to save 
themselves, but a small number escaped. 

After a long and fierce struggle with his assailants, John the Furious was at length 
felled to the ground; and an English knight, named Walter de Riddlesford, with the 
assistance of some others, slew him. Hasculf himself, in flying to his ships, was taken 
prisoner upon the sands, and brought back alive to be reserved for ransom. On appear- 
mg, however, before the governor and a large assembly in the council house, he haughtily 
exclaimed, " We came here with only a small force, and this has been but the beginning 
of our labours. If I live, far other and greater things shall follow." More angry at the 
insolence of this speech than touched by the brave, though rash, spirit which dictated iti 
the governor ordered the unfortunate chieftain to be immediately beheaded. 

Notwithstanding this turn of success, as signal and brilliant as it was fortuitous, which 
had come thus seasonably to relieve the sinking fortunes of the English, it was clear that 
the relief could be but superficial and temporary ; the small amount of force they coald 
command being dispersed through different garrisons, while the defection of the nativei 
had become almost universal, and all means of supply or re-enforcement from England 
were interdicted. Under such circumstances, it can hardly be doubted that there wantdd 
but a single combined effort on the part of the Irish, to sweep at once this handful of 
hardy and desperate adventurers from the face of the land. That there should bAVp 
arisen, at a crisis so momentous, not even one brave and oatriotic Irishman to proclaim 
aloud to his divided countrymen that in their union alone lay strength and safety, would 
be a fact which, however disgraceful to the whole nation, might have been m so fkr 
consolatory, that it would prove all to have been alike worthy of the ignominious fkte that 
befell them. 

But the history of that period is not so utterly unredeemed and desolate, for such a 
patriot did then exist; and in the pious and high-minded St Laurence O^Toole, Ireland 
possessed at that time both a counsellor and Icider such as, had there been hearts and 
swerds worthy to second him, might have rescued her fVom the vile bonds into which she 
was then sinking. Observing the reduced and straitened condition of the enemy* the 
archbishop eaw with delight that the moment was arrived, when by a prompt and general 
coalition of his countrymen a blow might be struck to the very heart of the yet infknt 
English power, — a blow that would crush at once the swarm of foreign intruders now 
on their soil, and hold forth a warning of similar vengeance to all who, in future, might 
dare to follow in their footsteps. To efibct this great national purpose a cordial union of 
the Irish princes was indispensable, and neither labour nor eloquence was spared by St. 
Laurence in his noble efibrts to accomplish so glorious a result} He went from povinod 
to province, to every chieflain of every district, imploring them to forget all trivial ani- 
mosities at such a crisis, and to rally round their common sovereign for the salvation of 
their own and their fkthers* land. He likewise^ in conjunction with Roderic, despatched 
emissaries to Godflred, King of the Island of Man, as well as to the princes of the neigh- 
bouring isles, entreating them, for their own sakei^ as having a common interest in toe 
reduction of the Engliui power, to assist with their ships in the general attack whibh 
was now meditated noon Dublin. 

Informed of these designs, Strongbow threw himself into the city, accompanied by Fiti> 

• Ref aa. By thii metrical ehronkltr the Aat here deeeribed it altribated to John, the Norw«flaa aUtf 
himaeir who trare the cof Qomen, aMoidiitt to Giraldua, of TVtvM^ meaniitt the Mad, or Furioo& 

t Lambeth MBS. 

t Laurentio DnUintonii Aatistits, sals mm fiatii, at feiibatar, hoe promraals.— JM. JBw I* 1* Oi ML 
0eo Ware, iAmaif , ad aaa. 1171. 
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Genld and Raymond,— the latter bat lately returned team hk ftaitlen muBioo to 
Henry,— and though considerably straitened for the maintenance of the army, prepared 
boldly for defence. Nor waa it long before his resolution and means were put to the 
trial; as a force, for more considerable than he could ba?e expected to see assembled, 
was now brought to invest his position on every side ;— the fleet of the Ides, which con- 
sisted of thirty ships, being so sUtioned as to block up the barbonrv while the confederate 
Irish forces were all encamped around the city, and amounted, aooordinfr to an estimate 
most probably exaggerated, to no less than 90,000 men. Among the leaden of this great 
national force was seen St. Laurence himself,— bearing arms, it is said, like the rest, 
and endeavouring to animate, by his example and eloquence, the nomeroos chieftains of 
all septs and factions, whom he had brought thus together under one banner. 

But, encouraging as was all this commencement of the enterprise, the results fell 
miserably short of the cheering promise which it held forth. Whether firom some diffi- 
culty in coming to sn agreement among themselves, as to the peculiar mode of assault, 
or probably a persuasion among the majority, that a patient blockade, preventing entirely 
the introduction of provisions, would be the most secure mode of compelling the garrison 
to submission, it appears certein that for nearly two months this great besieging force 
lay wholly inactive before the city. In the desired object, however, of reducing the 
garrison to the utmost difficulties, the policy adopted was completely successful; and the 
earl having at length notified a desire to negotiate with the besiegers, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, as the most worthy representative of all that ought, at least, to have been the 
feelings of his countrymen at such a crisis, was unaniimyDsly deputed to receive his 
overturea 

The proposition of Strongbow was, that, provided Rodcric would raise the siege and 
consent to receive liim as his vassal, he would, on his part, agree to receive the provinco 
of Leinster from the monarch, and to acknowledge him as his sovereign. This proposi- 
tion having been laid before Roderic by the archbishop, an answer was returned, so much 
more in consonance with the ciiaracter of the prelate himself than with that of his un- 
worthy master, that it was most probably of his own dictation, in which it was declared 
that, unless the English would forthwith surrender to Roderic the towns of DubliUv 
Waterford, and Wexford, together with all the forts and castles then possessed by them* 
and would agree, oh a day aseigned, to depart with all their forces from Ireland, the 
besieging army would without delay attack and storm the £ity. Tsking into accoant 
the relative position of the two parties, the garrison being at that moment reduced to 
extremity, and apparently at the mercy of the besiegers, while the latter were still a 
firesh unbroken force, there was assuredly nothing in the nature of these terms, however 
mortifyin? to the hitherto successful invaders, which the Irish were not justified as well 
on grounds of equity and mercy to the conquered, as by a sense of duty towards their 
own aggrieved and insulted country, to demand^ So utterly hopeless was the state of 
the garrison, that there appeared every prospect of the earl being driven to accept of 
these terms, or even to surrender fLi discretion; when, hf one of those inspirations of 
despair which, for the time, invest men with sn almost supernatural strength, and enable 
them to control and conquer fortune itself, the whole jcomplexion of the fortunes of the 
English were, in a few eventful hours, brightened and changed. 

Having eluded, by some means, the vigilance of the enemy, Donald Kavenagh, the 
■on of the late King Dermot, had contrived to enter the city, aiid acquaint Strongbow 
with the distressing intelligence, that Fitz-Stepben was now closely besieged in the 
fort of Carrig, by a large multitude of the people of Wexford and Hy-Kin8eTlagh,j and 
that having with him but five knights and a small company of archers, if not relieved 
within a- few days,| not merely himself and his followers, but also his wife and children, 

« 8m Leland, wbo Tiewi in the mdm light the terms proposed on this oeeatloii bv tiM Irieli. Dr. Ganpbeil, 
confbunding Lelend'with Lord Lytielton, quotee the latter uezprerainf ibiiopiiijon reepectinf the terms, 
thoofh he has taid nothiiif whatsoever about theia. 

t "Eeoe Duvenaldus Dernitii Alius Keneeliie flnibos adveniens. Stephanidem inter Karractense eaatnm 4 
Onesfbrdie civibus nee non et Kenceliensibus quasi tribus virorum millibus cum paucis o b eees u m Bantl- 
■Tit.**— Aift. Expuf. I. i. c. 39. Lord Lyttelton, whose general accuracy in the portion of his history whieh 
nlates to Ireland, is deserving of the highest praise, has here fallen into a slight geographieal error. ** Fits- 
Bieplien.*' he says. " was besieged in his furt at Carrick, near Wexford, by the citiaens of that tows asd tiM 
Irish of Kitualer thus confounding the sea-port town of this name In the county of Oorit with tlm great 
territory called Kinsellagh, or Hy-liinsellagh, which comprehended the chief portion of tlie aoattaera part of 
Leinster. 

t It is stated, in Regan's account, that Fitz-Stephen bad still fartlier weakened his small garriaoa by OOP* 
tributing thirty-six of his soldiers to the force collected for the defence of Dublin by Strongbow. 

As the historical fragment attributed to Regan, the servant and interpreter, as it is prelendfld, of Dennot, 
King of Leinster. will be occasionally referred to in these notes, it is right that the reader alMMild know apoa 
wiMt grounds tlie pretensions of this tract to an authentic character are Ibanded. Of the alia|id aotfeor, or 
isther dictator, of this fragment, Manriee Regan, no mention wbaievnr Is nadn in onr annals; and thn 
orifinal nanoicript preserved at Lambeth, (Vom which Bir Georie Carow mada Ms tnnslatloo, Inslsad of 
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who were shut up with him in the fort, must fall into the hands of the fierce and implap 
cable bcsicffers. On learning this painful intelligence, the earl summoned without delay 
a council m war to consult as to the measures that should be pursued ; and for some time, 
all thoughts of their own reAiced and desperate condition were forgotten in their anxiety 
for the fate of Fitz-Stephen and his family. At length, with a courage which could only 
have arisen out of the very hopelessness of their common lot, Maurice Fitz-Grerald pro- 
posed to his comrades, as the only chance now left for their own deliverance, or the 
relief of his kinsman Fitz-Slephen, that they should at once sally forth with the whole of 
thegarrison, and cut their way through the besieging army. 

This bold suggestion the gallant Raymond, with characteristic zeal and eloquence^ 
seconded ; and Strongbow, adopting readily the project, selected from the garrison three 
bodies of horse; the first of which, forming the vanguard, consisted of twenty knights 
under the conduct of Ravmond ; while the second, thirty in number, and forming the 
centre, had for its leader Milo de Co^an, and the third, consisting of about forty knights* 
under the command of Strongbow himself and Fitz-Gerald, was appointed to bring up 
the rear. The remainder of the force, which amounted altogether, it is said, to but 600 
men, was made up of the esquires of the knights, also on horseback, and of some infantry 
composed of the citizens of Dublin. With this small band the earl sallied forth, about 
the ninth hour of tlie day, to attack an army stated by the English chroniclers to have 
been no less than 30,000 strong. 

In the presumed security of their own numbers and strength, and expecting hourly 
the surrender of the exhausted garrison, so sudden and vigorous an outbreak from the 
city was the very last of all possible events that the besiegmff multitude coukl have ex- 
pected. In the terror and confusion, therefore, into which all were thrown by the first 
onset, their great numbers were but an impediment to eflfectual resistance ; and the 
panic spreading also to the armies of Irish that were quartered to the north and south of 
the city, they, in like manner, with scarcely even an attempt at resistance, precipitately 
broke up their camps and fled. The monarch himself, who was at the time indulging in 
the luxury of a bath, received the first intimation of what had occurred from the sudden 
flight of his attendants, and succeeded with difficulty in eflTecting his own escape. Having 
thus, notwithstanding the fewness and feebleness of their force, dispersed in a few houra 
the mighty army that had held them in durance for nearly two months, the English re* 
turned at the close of the evening into the city, loaded with the spoils and baggage of 
the enemy, and having gained sufficient provisions to victual the city for a year.* 

The relief of Fitz-Stephen from his alarminfir position was now the great object to 
which Stronffbow*s attention was devoted; and having committed the government of 
Dublin to Milo de Cogan, he without delay marched towards Wexford, to eflfect the 
delivery, if possible, of me fort of the Carrig.f In his way thither the road lay through 

btiDf in Irish, u mif bt have boen expeetcd, waa written in old French or Norman vene, haring been taksa 
down, ae we are told, in that form by a contemporary and friend of Re|an himaelf. The Ibllowinf an tlw 
introductory linea of the Frafment:— 

** Paraoen demande Latinner 
L*mol eonta de aim Historic 
Dunt (kw M la Memorie 
Moriee Regan irst eelni 
Buche a buche par la alui 
Ri oest gest endita 
Lestnrie de lul mi moetra 
Jeil Moriee iret Latinner 
Al rei ae Marcher 
lei lira del Bacheller 
Del rei Dermod, Tooa Toil conter.** 

Thie metrical narrative which compriaea a period only of three yean, diflbra, on many oaaential points, 
from the acooonts fiven of the same tranaaetiona by Oirmdua and others; and notwithatandinf the emphatic 
deelaraiion of Harrie that " whoever writee the hiatory of Ireland daring the Engliah period, moat malie this 
piece the main basia of his aecoant,** the preibrence given by almost every writer who naa hitherto treatad of 
this period, to the authority of Giraldos over that of the aoppoaed Refan, ia a auflcient proof of the doabt 
enteruined of the antbentieity of thie Fragment. ** I cannot think,** aays Lord Lyttelton, ** that this 
rhyming chronicle, drawn from a verbal relation, imperlbctly raeollected, and mixed with otlMr heamya, 
picked up, we know not how, or from whom, is of equal cradit with the hiatory of Giraldua Cambienaio, 
whooe near kinsmen were actora, and principal actora, in moat of the fricts he relatee.** Vol. v. nolt, 
pp. 70, 7L 

The notion of Mr. Whitty (PtftUmr BuU ^f JrtkmdJ) that thie Fragment may have been written by i 
Norman rhymester, who had accompanied hie countrymen into Ireland, eeema by no meana Improbable. 

• Hibern. Ezpusnat. 1. 1, c tt. 83. ^ 

t An eloquent Iriahman of the preaiat day, in a speech delivered by him anme yean einee, at Wezibrd, 

... * ita ■ - - 



thaa alludee to thie aseaaorable tower and iia htaioffy.'— *'Bltuaia at the gorm of the aaounuin, aad 
naadiag the panago over the strtam, whoea watan art darkaned with iu ahadow, it la invaatad with maay 
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a narrow pan, in the territory then called Idrooe, where be feond himself stopped by 
O'R^D, the prince of that district, who waited to receive him with a considerable ibree. 
An action ensued, which was, for some time, maintained wiUi balanced sncccas, when at 
length an arrow, shot from the bow of a monk named Nicholas, who foaffht m the Engw 
U^ ranks,* brooffht the Prince of Idrone to the ground, and his troops, disheartened hv 
the death of their leader, took to flight, and left the English army masters of the field. 
Among the knights who moet distinguished themselves in this action was the young 
Meyler Fitz-Henry, snother of the descendants of the fair Nesta, and nephew of Maurice ' 
Fitz-Gerald. A tale is told, but on no other authority, as it appears^ than tradition, of a 
■on of Strongbow, a youth of but seventeen jrears of age, who, makmg on this occasion 
his first appearance m a field of battle, was so terrified by the war-cry of the Irish, on 
advancing to the attack, that he instantly took to flight, and, returning to Dublin in the 
utmost terror, announced that bis fatlier and all the English forces were slain. 

Hurryine on from Idrone impatiently to his object, the earl was met at a short distance 
from Wex&rd by messengers sent to convey to him the painfhl intelligence, that the 
fort he was on his way to relieve bad fallen, by an act of the basest treachery, into the 
hands of the Irish. Afler repeated and fruitless attacks upon the castle, the besiegers 
despairing at length of success, had resorted to a stratagem which, if at all fairly repre- 
sented, must for ever draw down the historian's most unmitigated reprobation on all those 
persons, lay and clerical, who took part in so base and impious a fraud. In order to 
mveigle Fits-Stephen into the surrender of his castle, information was conveyed to him 
that Roderic and his army had made themselves masters of Dublin ; and a parley was 
proposed for the purpose of satisfying him of the truth and accuracy of this intelligence. 
With utter disregard as well of religious as of all moral obligations, they brought for* 
ward, it is said, at this conference, the Bishops of Wexford and Kildare, who, coming 
arrayed in their sacred vestments to the brink of the ditch, there took a most solemn 
oath, upon some relics of saints which thev had brought for the purpose, that the Irish 
were in possession of Dublin ; that the whole of the garrison, including the earl himselC 
Fitz-Gerald and Raymond, were all cut to pieces; and that the monarch was now on his 
march to Wexford, to extirpate the remains of the English adventurers in that quarter. It 
was partly out of friendship, as they pretended, to Fitz-Stephen, on account of his mild 
government of the territory over which he had been placed, that they now communicated 
to him this information ; and, should he think right, while there was yet time for his 
rescue, to avail himself of their protection, they solemnly promised to convey both him- 
self and his garrison safely to Wales. 

Deceived by this gross stratagem, Fitz Stephen surrendered himself into the hands of 
these perjurers; when instantly the mask they had assumed was thrown off, some of his 
companions were basely murdered by them, and the remainder, afler having been beaten 
almost to death, were, together with himself, chained and thrown into prison. 

Scarcely had this infamous fraud been accomplished, when, to the utter dismay of all 
the accomplices in it, intelligence reached them that Earl Strongbow, bavins^ forced the 
Irish to raise the siege of Dublin, was advancing with his army to Wexford. Thrown 
into consternation by this news, they immediately set fire ^o the town, and taking with 
them their effects, and all the prisoners they had made at the Carrig, retired to an island, 
lying off the harbour, called Beg-Erin, or Little Erin.f 

On Strongbow*8 arrival in the neighbourhood of the scene of this transaction, he had 
to endure the double mortification of at once hearing of the melancholy fate of his friends, 
and finding himself debarred from even the satisraction of taking revenge; for, on his 

melancholy anociationi, and imparti to the iolemnity of the aoene what I may call a political pictoreaqae. 
From the foase of that tower, memory may talie a long and diamai retroftpeci : . . . . yean hatre flowed by, 
like the waters which it ovenhadowi, and yet it ii not changed. It stands as if it were the work of yester- 
day ; and, as it was the first product of English domination, so it is iu type, ice dtc."— ^MseA ^f Mr, SkaU 
^$tiv0rtd at Wtaford, ^Sd ^ Julf, 188S. 

* ** We have a sample," says Dr. Lanigan. ** of the hopeAil kind of ecclaaiastiGS who eaoM over to Irelantf 

with Strongbow and others, in one Nicholas, a monk who fbught in their armies Badi were the mla- 

aionaries who, according to the wish of Adrian IV., were to esUblisb pure religion and aound ceelaaiastienl 
discipline in Ireland."— £ec^. HUt chap. xxiz. note 100. 

t According to Regan's account. Beekerin (as he calls it) was ** a castle situated apon the river Blane.**— 
See Ware, jtntiq. ch. G. at EdH; also ch. 30., where, in speaking of BegEri, he says, '* Perbaps thia la Um 
iaiand which Pliny calls Edr»$, and Ptolemy, Edri.'* This Island was celebrated for t monastery bnilt unon 
it by 8t. Ibar; in reference to which there occurs a passage In the life of St. Abban, another Irish aaint, 
which will be found confirmatory of what I have above stated, as to the extent of the territory aneiantljr 
called Hy-Kinsellagh. *' In famosissimo qaondam et sanctiasimo monasterlo suo qnod Beg-Erin, kf eat, Parva 
Hibernia vocatur, et aitum est ad Australem pariem regionia Htta-Kanaallach.**— Onoted by Uahar, Metlm. 
Priwtard, Addend, ei Emendand. '* 

0*Halloran's Irish learning, auch aa it waa, onght to have taogbt hi* batter tbaa to Idantliy Hy>Kiuil- 
lai^ in extent with Wexford. *• Mae MarelMd,** te aaya, (book zlu. cIl L.) " waa to powaM tiM ooasiiy of 
Hjr-Clnaallagb,oc Wexford,- ^^ . 
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approach to the town of Wexford, bs wu met by persons sent fraoi Beg-Eri, to give liita 

waroing that, Bhould lie nttempt to invade or molest that retreat, the heads of all tha 
English prisoners would be cut off and sent to him. As there appeared do mcBDS, there- 
fore, of rcleasLDg Fitz-Siephen at present, the earl and his companiane abandoned their 
intentioa of proceeding to Wexford, and " with sorrow in their hearts," ssys the chronip 
cler, "turned their reins towards Watcrford,"'' 

It has been already slated that Raymond le Groe, whom Sirongbow had sent with t 
tetter of Hubmission lo hie royal master, returned to Ireland without any answer from tha 
king. In the intelligence, however, brought by him, there appeared sulGcient encourage* 
roent to induce the carl to despatch another envoy, and Hervey of Mount-Maurice, hii 
own uncle, was the person selected for this misaion. On the earl's arrival now at Wa- 
terford, he found this gcnileman Just landed from England, charged with messages and 
letters from persons whom he hul consulted, all advising him to lose not a moment ia 
presenting himself before the king. This advice Strongbow followed without delay, andt 
repairing to England, waited upon Henry, who was then at Nownham in Gloucester- . 
shire, with a large army in a state of preparation lo pass over with him into Irelsodi 
To meet the expenses of this expedition he had levied, from the landed pmprletora 
throughout his dominions, that pecuniary composition, in lieu of personal service, called 
Escuage, or Sculage; and from the disbursements made for the ariiiB, provision, nad 
shipping of the army, as set forth in the Pipe Roll of the year 1171, still prcecrvcd, it 
would appear that the forco raised for the expedition wsb much more numerous than lias 
been represented by historians.f 

Slit) mainiaining his tone of displeasure towards Strongbow, the king refused at Ural 
to admit hira into his presence ; but the loyal readiness evinced by the eart to submit 
unconditionally lo hie will, soon smoothed ihe way lo peace, and succeeded in satisfying 
as well the pride as ihe self-interest of offended majesiy. Through the intervention, 
accordingly, of Hervey, a reconciliation was easily effected i — the terms agreed upoo 
bemg. that Ihe csrl. renewing his homage and oalh of fcaUy, should surrender to Ihe 
king Ihe cily of Dublin and Ihe adjacent country, logether with all the other sea-poit I 
towns and forts posseEsed by him in Ireland ; the king, on his part, graciously conscnlinv 
that all ibe other Irish possessions of Sirongbow should remain in perpetuity to that earl 
and his heirs, to be held under homage and fealty to the English crown. 

At the time of Henry's proclanislion ngniast Sirongbow. he had also seized on the 
English estate of that nobleman, as forfeited to the crown by his act of dieobedieoce.t 
The restoration of this property was one of the fruits of the reconcilement now etTected; 
and the whole having been satisiaclorily arranged, the king, attended by StrongboW( 
proceeded, by ihe Severn-aide and western coast of Wales, to Pembroke, where he tooh 
up his abode for ihe short interval during which Ihc ships, bi the transport of bis arm^ 
lo Ireland, were collecting in Milford Haven. Even here, however, the jealous waka* ' 
fulneB9of Henry's fears, with regard to the danger likely to result from Strongbow'* 
example, very strikingly manifested itself; as, during his stay at this lime in Wales, ha 
called severely to account all those baronsj who had sulfercd an expedition, Ibrbidden bf 
himself, to sail unopposed from their coasis; and even punished Ihis proof of disloyally, 
as he deemed it, by seizing on the castles of these lords and garrisoning them nilh bia 

The whole armament being now in a slale of readiness, the king, having previously 
performed his devotions in Ihe church of St. David, embarked at Milford, attended 
by Strongbow, William Filz-.\ldetm, Humphry de Bohen. Hugh de Lacy, Robert , j-,' 
Filx-Barnard, and other lords. His entire force, which was distributed i- '"^' 



eltips.ll consisted of &00 knights, and about 4(NK> n 
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voyaffe, he landed at Crocb,* a place near Waterford, on St Lnke*e day, the 18th of 
October, ▲. d. 1171.t 

Daring the whole of theee momentoua and ainj^lar tranaactioni^ while a foreign prince 
waa thus dealing with Ireland as with hia own rightful property, aiid aflbeting to coneider 
aa rebels to himself all those minor intruders and depredators, who had hot anticipated 
him by a few months, and on a smaller scale, in that work of nanrpation he was now 
come by wholesale to accomplish,— daring all these deltberste arFan|rements for the 
utter extinction of an ancient nation's iiMependence, the natioo itself waa awaiting 
tamely, and with scarcely even a ahow of alarm or resistance, the resnlL As if ex- 
hausted, or rather satisfied, with the few feeble and scattered eflbrta already made by 
them, the people now heard, without even an attempt to arouse the national spirit, of 
the mighty preparations in progresB to invade their shores, and stood unmoved aa if 
under the influence of some baleful fascination, to allow the collar of political slavery 
to be slipped quietly round their necks. 

One short and unsupported efli>rt was, indeed, ventured upon by the veteran 0*Raarc, 
who, encouraged by the weakened state of the garrison of Dublin, in consequence of the 
troops drawn from thence by Strongbow on his departure, raised hastily a force in Ulster 
and East Connaught, and made a furious assault on the walls of the city. But, as osoal, 
the want of patient coolness and discipline rendered even valour itself of little avaiL 
Just as the Irish were rushing forward to the attack, Milo de Cogan sallied forth unex- 
pectedly from the gatai, and charging them, at the head of a amall bat gallant band, put the 
whole multitude, with immense slaughter, to rout With the exceptioo of this one headlong 
eflbrt, not a single movement appears to have been hazarded against the common eneroyt 
during the whole interval which elapsed between the departure of Strongbow fiom the 
country and his return in the train of a foreign sovereign. Nor was it tmt the babitoal 
warfore of the natives was, in other respects, suspended at this crisis; for, on the oontraryv 
there occur few periods in our history during which its annals are found more crowded 
with records of civil strife; and a fierce war waa actually raging in the heart of Uktert 
at the very moment when a foreign prince was about to descend upon the shores^ wai 
reduce all parties alike to one common level of subjection and vassalage. 

Soon after his landincff at Waterford, the kin^ was waited upon l^ a deputatkm of thoee 
citizens of Wexford who had been concerned m the atrocious capture of Fits^Stephen ; 
nor could he have been presented with more genuine specimens of that worrt species of 
Irishmen, at once cruel and servile, tyrants as well aa slaves, who were destined m fliture 
to render themselves useful as tools of the English power. Making a merit in the 
eyes of Henry, of their flagitious conduct towards Fitz-Stephen, these citizens brought 
with them their captive in fetters, like a criminal, and presented him to the king, aa 
**one who had made war without his sovereign's permission in Ireland, and had been 
thereby the occasion of much enmity and wrong.*' Though at once fathoming the 
mean policy of his new courtiers, Henry was resolved not to be behindhand with them 
in dissimulation, but, afiecting sincere indignation against Fitz-Stephen,|| for ''darinff 
to attempt the conquest of Ireland without his leave," he ordered him to be handcuffed 
and chamed, and committed him, as a prisoner of state, to Reginald's Tower. 

The design of the king was clearly to impress on the minds of the people that he 
came rather to protect them from the aggressions of others than to acquire any advan- 
tage or possession for himself; and this skilful policy it was, combined with the total want 
of a united or national spirit among the people themselves, that rendered his progress 
now, as far as it extended, much more like the visit of an acknowledged aovereira 
to his own states and subjects than the first descent of a royal invader upon wholly 

* Bromton,— *' Cam majnio gaudio in Hibernia applicuit, in loco qui dicltar Crock qui a WaterfiNPdia per 
octo rniliaha dif tat et ibi nocte remanfit.*' Tbia place ii auppoaed to be Um Crook, over af ainet Hook Tower. 
See Whitelaw'i Hist, qf Dublin. Introduct. 

t Doctor Leland has Allen, aoroewhat strangely, into the error of advancing the date of Henry's arrival to 
** the October of the year eleven hundred and seventy-two;** a mark of carelessness, unquestionably, but by 
BO nmans meriting the grave severity with which Dr. O'Connor remarks upon it, as being a Alse step at tM 
threshold, which tn«pires distrust in all that follows :— In ipso iuque liraiqe titubantis, et in rebus iwascipuia, 
quid in minutioribus sperandum sit accurate scriptam. quod critico acuifiine ad trutinam revocatum, viz 
divinari relinquuni.**— /Zer. Bib. 8er^. torn. 9. czv. It should be recollected, also, that for the dalo 1178, 
Leland has the authority of Giraldus Cambrenais. 

I Rer. Hib. Script, torn. ii. cxiii.nsts. 

I Hoveden mentions, as a lucky omen, that on Henry*s landing a white hare waa aeen to Jump oal of a 
Beighbouring hedge. The animal was caught immediately, says the chronicler, and presented to the king **ia 
■Ignttm Victoria;." 

I See 8tanihur«t (lib. iii..) who in his usual inflated style, has made the most of this incident. The follow- 
ing may be taken as a specimen of the mock-heroic language which he supposes the king to addresa to ntz- 
Sleidien :— "Quare oculorum ardoro in rheum eontumeUis opertnm ataue oppreesum intuens: qois tn ea, in- 
quit, qui hujus reipub. munia suftinere audeasT Nihil prater regiam digniutem ambltiosan taam Miman 
satUre poterit 7 Me doctore, condisces opubilioa eaae noUa servure, qaara alienis imperafe.** 
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iiUen and yet unconqoered shores.* After recei? ing' the homa^fe of the King of Des- 
moad, who came forth voluntarilj with offers of sahmission and tribfite, Hcnrj advanced, 
at the head of his armj, to Lismore, and from thence, after a sojourn of about two days, 
proceeded to Gubel, near which, on the banks of the river Suir, he was met by Donald 
0*Brian,t King of Thomond, who, sarrendering to him his city of Limerick, became tri- 
hatary and swore fealty. Having placed rulers of his own over Cork and Limerick, the 
king next received the submission of Donchad of Ossonr, and O'Faolan of the Desies; 
and the example of these princes was speedily followed by all the inferior potentates of 
Monster, each of whom, after a moet courteous reception, was dismissed to his territory 
laden with royal irif^s. 

From Cashel Henry returned, through Tipperary, to Waterfbrd, where his prisoner 
Fitz-^ephen being again brought before him, the sight of so brave a man in chains, after 
the many gallant services performed by him, touch^ the king's heart with compassion, 
and, at the intercession of some of his nobles^ he readily consented to set him free. Act* 
ing on the same principle, however, as in Strongbow*s case, ho asserted his own right to 
the possession of Wexford, and annexed that town and the territory belonging to it to his 
royal demesne in the island. It is satisfactory, too, to learn that some of those base 
wretches, who, having possessed themselves of Eftz.-Stephen by treachery, gave him op 
as a tribute of servility to a new master, auffered, themselves the ignominious death they 
BO richly deserved. 

After remaining for a short time at Waterford, the kin^ marched to Dublin, — a city 
which from the extent of its commerce, had risen at that time, to such importance, as to 
have become, according to an old English chronicler, the rival of> London.} Here he 
was joyfully, we are told, received by the inhabitants; while all the neighboirring lords 
and chieftains hasten to proffer their allc^ianee; and among the rest 0*Rqarc of Breffby, 
BO long the liegeman of Rbderic, now jomed in the train of the English sovereign,} and 
became his tributary and vassal. In the midst of this general defection, the monarch Rode* 
ric himself, — an object, for the first time in his life, of sympathy and respect, — shaving 
collected together his provincial troops, and taken up a position on the banks of the 
Shannon, appeared disposed foretime to follow the example of the hardy Ultonians, and 
to make a last stsnd for the independence of the nation. This show of resistance, howr 
ever, was not of long duration ; as, shortly after^ he consented to meet, ^ on the bordera.of: 
his Connaught kin^oms, Hugh de Lacy and William FHz-Aldelm,. the persons* em* 
powered to receive his act of homage, and treat of the tribute he wss toipay. These^ 
preliminary matters having been arranged,, peace was. declared between the tvw^ 
sovereigns. 

The festival of Christmas- being now at hand, the English king, who was no.lCM^ 
knowingly practised; in all the lesser and lighter policy of his station, than in the deeper 

* It IMS been jtalcd bf BroBtoD, bf the abbot of Peterberoafli« and by others, that all the artkbisbops aai 
bishops oflrelend waited upon Heory on his errivel, end not only tendered their own obcdienoe, but gew him 
letters with their seels ettacbed (" literes,** says BrooUon, '*Gttm.sigtlIi8 snis in modum carte pendentibas,**) 
eoBflrming to him and his heiri the soveraigaty owtr Ireland for ever. But there is not the slightest Aiuada- 
tion for this story, of which neither Giraldus nor.aoy of our Irish authorities say a single word. A still mora 
glaring mistake respecting the history of this period has been fillen into by Camden, who supposes a meeting 
of the states of Ireland to have taken place on Henry's arrival, at which Roderic O'Connor and roost of the 
other princes attended, and there made over to him. by charters vigned and delivered, their whole power aa^ 
authority; in consequence of which, as he stales. Pope Adrian Invented Henry with the sovereignty of that, 
kingdom. It need hardly be added, that- no such proceeding of the states occurred, and that the grant* to 
Henry, by the pops, of the sovereignty of. Ireland, had Uken place near sixteen years before. 

t This brave but unprincipled chieftain. was one of the flrst, according to. the JH^iuter Jimnalt, cited by 
Vallaneey. who availed himself of the alliance of the new comers in making war against his own country* 
men. In the year 1170 he fought several battles against Roderic, assisted by the forces of Nu-Stephen ; in 
1171. he paid homage and delivered hosugea to the same prince ; and, in a few months after, as we see, swoia 
homage and allegiance to Henry IL 

I **Dlvelinum, nrbem maritimam. totius Hibemia Metropolim, pottnque ceteberrimo in eomBiereiia.>st 
eommeatibus nostrarum emulam Lundonianim. "—Onlisl. JiflnM^. JRtrwm JtngL 1. 3. xxvi. 

I Advertine to the "vain and ridiculous parade** as he describee it, ** of English writers** resppctiaf 
Henry, 0*Halloran says,—** We are told that his army proeeeded in slow and solemn marches through9at Hm 
country, in order to strike the rude inhabitanu with tlw splendour and magnificence of their KoceesioB: 
and we have been already entertained with the terror whieh the appearance of FitS'Step^eji and his anned 
foreee impressed on the nativee, who had never beheld the likel Assertions of this kind might indeed appear 
plausible, had this people dwelt on the other side of. the Atlantic; but, when a brave and polished people 
were the subjects, the futility of the assertion diverts our thoughts from cholor and contempt. The reaonr 
has been already BoAdently acquainted with the distinguished figure which the Irish nation cut in arts and 
arms: be has heard how remarkably attentive they were to tlie article of their armour; that their eorslela 
and Iwad-pieoee were ornamented with gokl ; that the handles of their swords were of the same metal : and tha 
shiekis of the knighU and of the nobility were mostly of pure silver: he has been informed that tlwlr heavy- 
armed infantry were cased in armonr fhm head to foot; and he must be convinced tlwt the equeetriaa 
orders among the Oelte of Europe originated firom Iwnoe. **— Book xiii. chap. S. 

Could any thing add to the feelinc of BNlancboiy and shame with whieh tliis sad period of oor hialory 
is contemplaied. it woaM be aaraiadly tha pow p oaa ▼apoar thus thrawa arouad if by aoeh weak and ytiat- 
lag hiftorians as 0*Hanoraa. 

33 
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and more important, proposed to celebrate that fe8ti?e seaflon in the metropoliaof his new 
kiDgfdom, with all the state which the limited resources^ his piesent situation would 
permit ; and, as the city afforded no building sufficiently large to contain his numeroan 
court, a large pavilion was raised temporarily without the walls, oonstmcted of smoothed 
twigs, or wattles, according to the Irish fashion;* and here the guests, both fiiglish and 
native, were feasted with sumptuous hospitality. The Irish princes and nobles, present 
on this occasion, appear to have coanc but as curious spectators of the feast: till, beiofl' 
invited by the king to join in the Chriatmas cheer, they took their places at the royal 
board, and were, it is said, struck with admiration both at ** the plenty, of the English table 
and the goodly courtesy of the attendants, "f 

Sifly in the year 1172 a synod was held, by the oider of Heniy, at Cashel, con- 
^ J^' ceroing the acts of which there has been handed down» from historian to historian* 
much of ignorant, and, in somo instances, wilful misrepresentation* It will be 
recollected that the principle object which Adrian professed to have at heartiin bestowing 
the sovereignty of Ireland on the English monarch, was the reformation of the alleged 
abuses of the Church of that realm, for which he looked to the pious efibrts of its new 
sovereign; and,. the synod now held being meant as a redemption of this pledge, it is 
obvious that as strong a cascj^uld be made out against the Irish Church as- could 
decently be hazarded, for the purpose both of justifying the grounds or pretext upon whidi 
the pope had acted, and enhancing the merit of his royal vicegerent in peHbmHn|r 
effectually so urgent and arduous a task. With all these pretences, however, of reforaia. 
tion, it will be seen in the following decrees, — ^the most important of all those passed bf 
the synod, — how insignificant, after all, was the amount.of reform which it appeared the 
Irish Church wanted, and to obtain which was the pretended object of Adrian s grant of 
Ireland to the English king. 

It was decreed, ** 1. That all the faithful throughout Ireland should contract and 
observe lawful marrioges, rejecting those with their relations, either by consanguinity 
or affinity. 2. That infanta should be catechized before the doors of the Church, and 
baptized in the holy font in the baptismal churches^ 3. That all the faithful rshould pay 
the tithe of animals, corn, and other produce to the church of whioh they are pari^ioners. 
4^ That all ecclesiastical lands, and properly connected with them, be quite exempt from 
the exactions of all laymen. And especially, that neither the petty kings, nor counts^ nor 
any powerful men in Ireland, nor their sons with their families, should exact, as was 
usual, victuals and hospitality, or entertainments, in the ecclesiastical districts, or presume 
to extort them by force ; and that the detestable food or contributions which om to be 
required four times in the year, by the neighbouring counts, from farms belonging to the 
churches, should not be claimed any more. '* 

These, and one or two other such regulations,! having no reference whatever to religious 
dogmas, to matters of faith, or even to points of essential discipline, comprise the wbole^of 
the wonderful reforms, for which a kingdom was not* thought too costly a price; and, in 
speaking of which, a court-flattcrcr of thoee times says, " It was worthy and just that 
Ireland should receive a better form of living from England, seeing that to its msgnaninxNis 
king she entirely owed whatever advantages she enjoyed both as -to church and state, and 
that the manifold abuses which had prevailed in. the country, had,, sinca his comiogr 
Allien into disuse. "} 

« ** Ibi fecit tibi constrai pnlatiom regium miro artifido dd Tirgis levii^Ut ad modum patria^ilUoa-con- 
•tructum, iu quo ipw cum itifibus et principlbuf Uibernie feftum Bolemno tenuit die Natali Domini."-* 
Btntien. 

t " Dubliniam terrc illiui principes ad Curiam videndam accesatre qoaro plurimi. Ubi et lantaB AnfU- 
cane mensa copiam venualiaaimum quoque verna obMquiiim plurimum admirantea." It is alao oMationed 
by tbe clironicler ihat, at Henry's de«ire, Ibey were induced topartake of some crane'a flesb,— a fbod which, 
till ihen.it aeemajhey hnd always hsld in abtmrrencG.-:-" Came gruina quam hactenus abhorrnerant, regta 
▼oluntate passim per aulam.vesci ceperunt. **-^Hibem. Exp^g, I. i. c. 39. 

\ Among these there is one regulating the testamentary disposal of. property, the chief provision Af wiiicli 
is as follows :— " lliat all the feithHil lying in sickness do, in the presence of their confessor and neighboura, 
make their will with due solemnity, dividing. In case they have wives and children (their, own debta and 
aervants* wages being excepted.) all their moveable goods into three parts, and bequeathing one fi>r tbediil* 
dren another for the lawful wife, and a third for the luneral obsequies. ** 

( Hibem. Erpug. I. i, & 34.— Tbe whole of this passage, which clearly, oin thefiee of it, ianothing more thna 
a laudatory comment annexed by Giraldus to his report of the proceedings of, the synod, is strangely renra- 
■ented, both by Lord Lytielton and Inland, as the language of the synod itself,— a comment of that body oa 
their own acu. and a tribute of flattery to their royal maator. This^mistake, which. In two such writen, 
waa clearly not wilful, can only be accounted for by their having relied too much upeon Hookers translation, 
in which the passaee is made to assume an appearance of tlw import they have given to it : and that aneli 
was the source of their mistake appears the more probable from their having also followed Hooker ia a 
mistraoslaiion made by him. not without design, of a passage which soon after follows. Giraldua, atiU 
appnking in his own pprson, remarks, that the manifokl abuses which had prevailed in tbe chuith pnviowaly. 
to H«vry*s coming, bad now gone into diiuse— ** in deaaetudinem abi^re.^* J^at to any that tbe qrnod had. 
owt bat for tbe purpoae of aboliabing aboaea wbieb bad already gone iato dlfuae, wouH bavtt appeaiad, of 
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As neither in the nature nor in the extent of the few abnses which the synod of Casfael 
profeased to rectify, ia there found any things to justify thia pompous vaunt, succeeding 
writers have endeavoured to prop the miarepresentation by invention, — alleging that the 
decree relative to marriage, which regarded really only the degrees of consanguinity 
within which it waa lawful to marry (and which were extended to an unusually rigorous 
point in Irelandy^^was enacted in consequence of the prevalence of polygamyf among the 
Irish. 

According to the same veracious authorities, the decree relating to baptiam had for its 
object to put down a practice also common, as they allege, among the richer natives, of 
baptizing their new-born infants in milk.} For neither of these oflcn repeated assertion 
does there appear to have been the least foundation in truth. 

In addition to the decree of this synod, above-mentioned, exempting lands and other 
property belonging to the Church from all impositions exacted by the laity, there vn» 
also another relieving the clergy from any share in the payment of the eric, or blood-fine, 
which the kindred or a layman, convicted of homicide, were compelled to pay among 
them to the family of the slain ; and the extension of such favours and immunities to the 
Church, though by no means in accordance with Henry*s general policpr, appeared to 
him an expedient necessary to be adopted in Ireland, where the support of^^a strong party 
among the natives, was indispensable towards the establishment of his power^; and tms 
ffreat influence gained by the clergy, over all ranks, rendered them the most usefbl and 
legitimate instruments he could employ. From the same motive, doubtless, the payment 
of tithes, which the Irish had never, during their unreformed state, observed, was now 
enjoined by Henry's council, with a hope that they would serve as a lasting bribe to the 
Church. But the people of this country were as little disposed to adopt new observances 
as to forget or surrender the old; and accordinjprly, when Cambrensia visited Ireland^ 
several vears after the date of this synod, he found nuirriages within the seven pro- 
hibited degrees still practised, and tithes still unpaid. 

Besides this synod, which was employed almost wholly upon ecclesiastical affairs^ 
there is stated to have been also held by Henry, a council, or parliament, at Lismore,'hi • 
which ** the laws of England were gratefoUy accepted by all present, and, under] the 
sanction of a solemn oath, establiahed."} It ia by no means improbable that, among the 
acts of autboritv exercised by him, while in Ireland, he may have, more than once, held 
what was called a ^ Curia Regia, '* or Council of the Realm, for the purpose of conferring 
with his prelates and magnates on the important matters in which he was engaged. 
But to apply to a* council of this kind the name of "parliament,** is, if not an anachronism 
in language, at least a use of the term calculated to mialead ;|| aa that form of legislative 
council to which we, at present, give the name of Parliament, did not develope itself, 
however long its rudiments may have been in existence, for more than a hundred yean 
aflcr this period. 

With regard to the important act of policy which is said to have arisen out of the 
deliberations at Lismore, — that of communicating to Ireland the laws and usages of 
England, — a very false notion has been entertained by some writers, who, taking for 
granted that, under the head of *' Ireland, ** the natives themselves must have been in- 
cluded, conceive the Irish to have been equally aharers in the benefit of this transaction, 

cottne, ridicalooB. In order, therefore, to ftooommodete tbe meaninf of ibe paaafe to the rappoeition of iti 
bsTinf formed a part of the ejnod'e decreee, the words " in deeuetudinein abi^re '* have been rendered bj 
Hooker, "ate now abolished;** and in this mistranslation both Lord Lyttelton and Leland have, without 
reference to the original, followed him. 

In Wilkins*B CmuUi*, as well as in the Account of the ejnod, bv Lanffan (chap. xzix. note l&O ^^ Acts 9t 
the aypod and Oiraldus*s comment npon them are kept correctly distinct. 

* While the Charch, in general, did not extend the prohibition of marriage bejrond the fourth degfoe €t 
consanguinity, the canons of the Irish Church would not, fbr a loag time, allow of marriage within the 
■eTenth. Thus, in tbe treatise d§ State EeeUgim, preserved by Usher, it ia said, ** Conjugatorum eat, nallaia 
usque in aexlam, vel etiam septimam progeniem sanguine sibi oonjunctam. aut illi quam habuerit aut quaia 
habuit proximas, vel commatrem dueere axorem.*'~rcc J>ift, JilAem. 8fUor§, Ep. xxx. 

4t The chrouicler Bromton even goes ao (kr as, on the strength solely of this decree, to accuae tbe IrMi af 
marrying their sisters :— '* Plerique eaim, illorum quot uxom volebant tot babebant ; et etiam cognataa aaaa 
et germanas habere solebant uxores. ** 

I After statins that, in the whole oouree of his inquiries into tlie religious practices of the Irish, he fouid 
no instance of this sort of baptism. Dr. Lanigaa adds, tluit ** perhaps the notion of baplixing in milk wae 
taken flrom tbe Irish having probably retained tbe ancient practice of giving milk to the newly baptised, 
which, as those ignorant calumniators did not understand the meaning of it, they changed into actual 
baptism in milk. '*— Chap. xxix. § 4. 

§ ** 8ed rex pater, antequam ab Hybernia rediret apud Liasemor Concilium conrregavit, ubi leges Anglia 
ab omnibus sunt gratanier reoeptv. et, Juratoria cautione prsstita confirmaia.— JllsttA. Par%», 

In reference to this council, held by Henry, at Lismore, Mr. Shaw Mason mentions, as rather a curiooa 
circumstance, that—** tbe duke of Rutland, when viceroy, called a privy council at the castle of Lismore, aai 
iaaued proclamations from it. "— 'PoresMo/ AtrMy. 

I The question with reapaet to the ** Modus iMwndl ParliamentaB '* said to hive been atnt into Irtlaad % 
Baary IL, I ihall havt, at » later- psriod, a aioia At opponaalty of eonaideriBg. 
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and to have received Unuikfiilljr the eabetitatioD of Che laweof Bvland fin* their o#iu* 
But such was by no oieem the reel nature of this legislative act of the kmg, the sole 
obgect of which was to insure to his EDglish safajecls» settling in Ireland^ the contiooed 
enjoyment of the laws and usages of that country- firom whence thejr had eprunff, in return 
for their continued allegiance to him and his heirs in the new temlories which they had 
adopted. 

So far was Henry, indeed, from wishing to innovate on the ancietit laws of the land, that 
in the synod held, as we have seen, at CSiahel, under his authority, a direct sanction was 
tacitly given to some of the most inveterate of those old Irish abases of whioh so moch 
is heard in the subsequent history of the country. For it is desr^ that, in enoipting 
specially the body of the clergy from Coyn,t Coshering, the psyment of Brie, and other 
such exaciiona, that synod left these old laws and customs still in full ibree, as regarded 
the laity. We shall find, as we proceed, that the attschment to traditional nsagea 
and observances which so strongly characterized the native Irish, was by them commoni- 
cated, together with many other feateres of the national character, to the descendants of 
the foreigners who had seltlod among tbem; inaomuch, that the spirit of English legislstion 
hss been forced to accommodate itself to this jealous reverence of the past;} and, thioogh- 
out the statutes and ordinances extended to Ireland, exceptions in fiivonr of the old nsages 
and customs of the land will be found of very frequent occurrence. Even in the Magna 
Charta, as extended to this country, a recognition of its old lawn and v>*fM is to be 
traced ; — a number of minuto differences being discoverable between the English and 
Irish charters, all referrible to the over-mling rorce of the cnstoms of ancient Ir&nd, be* 
fore which even the legislation of her foreign maaters was compelled to bow. 80 fiir wan 
this deference, indeed, carried, that in the fow instances which occur in later timea, of 
the grant of dignities to native chieftains, it was thought expedient, in consei|tteiioe of 
tho ancient IriSi law of suecession, according to which honours and poasossionw did noC 
descend hereditarily, but by election, toconfer such dignities only dunng life.} 

Among the enactments of the king and his council, at this time, was one known, at a 
later period, as the statute of Henry Fits-Empress, bv which it was provided, that, in 
case of the death of any chief governor, the chancellor, treasurer, chief justices, and 
certain other officers should be empowered, with the assent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, to proceed to the election of a successor to' that office. 

It is almost superfluous to observe that, in all the laws and ordinances enacted by 
Henry, during his brief stay in Ireland^ for the foundation and fbture gnvemment of the 
new settlement, he was guided wholly by the spirit and principles of the feudal polity 
according to which the great body of the English laws was at that time modelled. Thus 
the estates and dignities conferred by him upon his officers, who had been already most 
of them tenants in capite from the crown, were granted on consideration of homage and 
fealty, and of military or honorary services to be rendered to himself and his heir& Of 
such importance did he conceive the general acceptance of this system, and of the duties, 
services, and conditions enforced by it, that, even in tiie instance of Strongbow, who, as 
we have seen, acquired, by his marriage with Eva, the principality of Leioeter, it was 
imperatively required, that he shotlld resign the possession of that estate, and accept a 
new grant of it from the king, subject to tbQ feudal conditions of homage and military 
service. With the view, too, of balancin£r the weight of so powerful a vassal, he granted 
by charter to Hugh de Lacy, whom he had appoint^ Justiciary of Ireland, theaeignory of 
the land of Meatb, to be held of him and his heirs by the service of fifty knighti. 

* Thus Lord Lytteltoa :— " It if rraiooable fo ihflM' tbat « rafonnatioD hai Iimd mads, aoC oslv la the 
spiritual, but civil, state of Ireland, before tbis lime (the thne of the synod of Cashel.) hf fivias the Irish a 
better constitution of fnTernroent. and a better rule of life And action thaa their barterooa Bwh oa law. 
Aceordinitljr we are told by Matthew Paris, that a council, or)Mrllaaieot." Ac; and afain :— ** Bowawr.tliia 
may haTe been, the communicatinf to Ireland the laws and costoois of England was unqucatioaabiy a gitai 
boon to the people of that country, and a most wise act of policy in the Icing who did iL **— Boole iT. 

It is rather sinKular that a notion, so wholly at Tariance with all subsequent facts, should iMva aoqnind 
BO wide a currency. See VVsn;. who adopts the same ftlse view. Ertn Mr. O'Connor (Disss r f. smL SD.) 
underatands the ie«ult of ibecouiirjl at Lismora to have lieen **a grant of the laws and eonstltntioa of 
England to tlie Irivh."— a concluf>i<in in which ho isfollowred. almost vrrhally. by Piowdeo. — HUt. Rmitw, 

t Called bv thn Irifh lbf>mMlves. Bntugkt. " This extortion (says Sir John Davifs) was originally Irish ; 
Ibr tliey used to lay lionnfhl upon their people, and never gsve their soldiereany other pay. **— JWsC INsesv. 

I Bee Lynch's yiewqftJu LegaiiMstitmtimu, 4«., in which several of these varianess in the two chartere ais 
^intednut. 

{ A remarkable instance of this sort of compliance with the spirit of the ancient law of Iretaad la Ibaai 
an the reign of queen Mary, when iCavenagli. a descendant of the kings of Leinstar, was creatad a pser.by 
the title of boron Balyane. but still, in oooformity with the old Irish custom, was. by the aaam palsot, aoml- 
■atrd captain of his sept, or nation ; and, as such, was permitted to have a body>gaard of lioblari (hnnt) 
and kerns, or inflintry. 

I To Henry is attributed, by Leiand and othere, the credit of haviag eaaaed the territories aaliaet to T ' 
10 be divided into shires, or counties ; aa wall as of appointing therein shtriA aad other tMmn, mm ^ 
to the Rnxiii^h model. But it was clearly ia John'a reign that thcaa iaatitatioas fvan te tha flnt 
introduced into Ireland. 
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With respect to Mettli, we have tlretdy seen that the Irish moQarcb, Roderie 
0*CoDOori having taken forcible ponenionof thia territory, which belonged, hereditarily, 
to the princes of the house of Melacblin, had appointed his trusty liegeman, 0*Roarc, to 
be the temporary ruler of East Meath, retaining the weatern parte of the province in hie 
own hands. Following but too closely this flagrant example of usurpation, Henry granted 
the same territory to one of his own followers; and thus, with a disregard to the national 
feelings as impolitic aa it was unjust, left' to- remain aa a standing insult in the eyes of 
succeeding generations, the spectacle of an 'English iord holding possession- of the ancient 
patrimony of the kings of Tara.* 

The territory thus transferred to Hugh de Lacy contained, as it appears, about 800,000 
acres; and the baron himself, and his family after him, held their courts, therein with an 
extent of jurisdiction and cognizance of pleas which, aa trenching upon the rights of the 
crown, it was found, at a subeequeut period, necessary to repress. It seems toliave been 
also soon after the arrival of Henry that large possessions m the counties of Limerick, 
Cork, and Kerry were granted to the ancestors of the earl of Desmond.f 

There was yet another source of honour and wealth of which the politic kinff adroitly 
availed himself, as well for the reward of his most sctive chiefs, as for the establishment 
in his new kingdom of a feudal nobility attached hereditarily to the crown by oith of 
fealty and honorary services; and this was the introduction luto -Ireland of thevariooa 
high officea of constable, marshal, seneschal, and other such hereditair dignities, which 
had been attached to the king's court in England from the time of the Norman oonqueet 
On the favoured Hugh de-Lscy the office of lord- constable was bestowed,^ while the dimity 
of lord marshal is supposed to have been borne by Strongbow ; and either during the kwg'a 
stay in Ireland, or some time after the office of high steward, or seneschal, waa conferred 
upon Sir Bertram de Vernon, 

Among the ancient honorary offices- of the court, both in France and England, none 
atood higher in rank or estimation than the **Pincerna Regis, ^' or king's butler, — an 
officer who, in the former country, even disputed the precedency of the constable ef 
France.} On Theobald Walter, the anceator of the earla of Ormonde, thia high dignity 
was conferred by Henry soon alter 1170, and from a motive, it is said, which aomewhni 
enhances the interest and memorableness of the event Desirous of relieving his*clin» 
racter from the weight of odium which the fate of Becket had drawn down upon it, the 
king availed himself at this time of every opportunity of conferring wealth and honoura 
upon the relatives of that prelate ;|| and it ia supposed that to the circumstance of their 
being descended from the sister of Thomas k Becket, the family of Le Boteler were 
chiefly indebted for the high dignities they enjoyed. 

Early in February 1172, the king removed from Dublin to Waterford, having left Hugh 
de Lacy his governor of the former city, with a guard of twenty knights, asaisted by 
Maurice Fitz-Geraid and Robert Fita-Stephen, with a similar train. During the whole 
of the winter months so remarkably tempestuous had been the weather, that allcommuni* 
cation with the coasts of England was interrupted; and, the continued storms preventing 
the arrival of intelligence from his other dominions, the mind of the king was kept in a 
constant state of suspense. At length about the middle of Lent, there arrived couriera 
from the continent with alarming intelligence, to the effect that the Cardinals Albert 
and Theodine, who had been sent into Normandy to investigate the circumstances of 
Becket*s death, had summoned Henry to appear before them, threatening, in the event 
of hia not aoon presenting himself, to lay all his kingdom under an interdict.lT 

He had intended, with a view of the subjection of Roderie, to defer his departure to 

* ** Tbe traiMferrinf an ■nctoni kingdom of Inland fron the pretent frith poMewora, and from every l»raoflh 
of that raM which could lerally claim tbe Inheriuace of it. to an Englleh lord and hie bein. wae a oieaaora 
w hich the nation would not easily approve, or even Ibrglve.**— Lertf Lytteftra. book iv. 

t " Ona of the territoriet thue obtained by them wae ■ dietrict now called the barony of Connal, or Con* 
aelloe, in the county of Limerick, conuining upwarde of 100.000 acree of lend ; and thie tract, which in 
ancient documenu ie called '* Okonayl ** and *' Ogonneloe, ** wae ceded to them by the native (bmily, or eepC, 
of U'Coonel, in consideration of lands assigned them in tbe counties of Kerry and Clare, where branchet of 
that (kmily continue to tbe present day. **— i^yasA. 

I In the year 1185 be witnessed, as Constable of Ireland, prince John's charter to the abbey of " Patfs 
8aUti», ** ss well ks several other charters executed in that reiipi.— Lynch, Fnulal Dignitiet. 

§ A still more lofty notion may be fbrmed of tbe honour atuched to this ofllce from the circumstance of 
Henry himself having attended on his son, at chief butler, at that prince's coronation. 

I** He hoped," says Camden, " to redeem his credit in the world by preferring the relations of Thomaa 
Becket to wealth and honours. '* 

According to Carte and Lodge, the botlership was not conferred upon Theobald Walter till the year 1177, 
a lapee of time which seems to leaeen a good deal the probability of tlie fkvour having originated in a leeliBg 
of the king respecting Becket. 

T For tbe tremendoas conaeqiwDees of a ■snttnoe of intetdiet, we Hame chap. 11. 
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the following ■uromer;* and, thoagh it be now bot an idle and nelaDelioly apeeulatioo, 
to consider how far, under other circumatancee, the fbrtunea of Irdand miffht have been 
more proeperoue, we cannot bot regret that he was ao aooo interrapled in the task of pro- 
viding for her fbture aettlement and government ; as there can hardly be a doubt that, 
at such a- crista, when ao much wasto be instituted and originated on which not oalj the 
well-being of the new colony itself; but also of its acceptance with the nnai of the natives, 
would depend, the direct and continuous application of a mind like Henry*a to the task, 
would have presented the best, if not perhaps sole, chance of an ultimately prosperous 
result, which a work, in any hands so aelicate and difficult, could have been expected to 
afibrd. This chance, unluckily, the ^necessity of his immediate departure for ever fbre- 
cloaed. To effect good would have 'required time, and the immediate superintendence 
of his own mind and eye; whereas mischief was a work more rapid in its accompliab- 
roent, and admitting more easily of being delej^ted. On the ready instrumenta he left 
behind him now devolved the too sure accomplishment of this taak ; — his prodigal grants 
to his English followers and their creatures having establiahed in the land an dinrchy 
of enriched upatarts who could not prove otherwise than a scourge and curse to the mxxned 
people whooK he now delivered into their hands. 

Though for the administration and security of the countries ceded to the crown he had 
made every requisite provision, the whole of'^Ulster still remained independent; and this 
one great exception to the recognition of his dominion roust, he knew, endanger, as long 
as it lasted, the security of all the rest How summarily, however, he was disposed to 
deal with what he considered to be his own property, appears from the eharta* granted 
by him, aoon after he had taken possession of Dublin, giving that city to the inhabitants 
w Bristol, **to be held of htm and his heirs, fully and honourably, with all the same liber- 
ties and free cuatoms which they enjoyed at Bristol and throughout his land.**t The 
city of Waterfbrd he gave in charge to Humphrey de Bohun, while Wexford was com- 
mitted by him to William Fitz-Aldelm ; the former officer having under him Robert Fits- 
Bernard and Hugh de Gundeville, with a companjr of twenty knights, and the latter 
Philip de Hastings and Philip de Breuse, with a similar guard. He likewise left orders 
that castles ihouid be built, with all poesible expedition, in both these towns. 

The urgent afikirs that called him to England not admitting of any Arther de- 
I ; Jo layi the kmg ordered his troops to Waterfo^, where bis fleet was then lying, and 
sottinff sail, himself, from Wexford, on Easter Monday, which fell on tlie 17th of 
April, arrived the same day, at Portfinnan, in Wales. Here, the lord of so many king- 
doms assumed on landing the staff of the pilgrim, and, with pious humility, proceeded od 
foot to tlio church of St David, where be was met at the White Gate by a processioQ of 
Uie clergy, coming forth to receive him with solemn honours.^ 

The conclusion that already has suggested itself, on merely speculatively considering 
how far the results might have proved more prosperous had Henry been able to devote 
more time to his new kingdom, is borne out practically by the actual effects of his pre* 
senco during the six months which he passed in the country; for, whether owing to the 
imposing influence of his name, or to the hopes that generally wait on a new and un- 
tried reign, so Jong and unbroken an interval of peace as Ireland enjoyed during that 
time is hardly to- be found at any other period of her annals. 

* Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, referring to the arrival of the eardinali, raTf,— "Niai eomm advcntu 
eum impedisMt, proposuit in prozima aequenti estate ire cum ezercitu tuo ad BUtOiciendum aiU ngeoi Cof • 
natenMm qui ad eum venire nolebaU*' 

t **8ciatie roe dedime et conoessine etpreaenti oharta eon^rroaiae hominibue meia de Briltow eivlUtem 
neam de Divelin, ad inbabiiandum. Quare volo et Armiter prvcipio ui ip«i earn inhabitant et teneaot lliaoi 
de me et hcredibue mei« bene et in pace." 4cc A fac aimile of this curious charter, taken flrom tlie orijpaal, 
preserved in tlie archives of Dublin, may be found in the Ifutory qf Bri$toL, by Beyer, who in explanation of 
the meaning of the grant, quotes a passage from Camden, stating that an English colony had been trana- 

Elanted by Henry from Bristol to Dublin, which latter city was, it is supposed, (Trained at that tiaM of inlw- 
iianta. 

X " Accedens itaque Meneviam devoto peregrinantiom more pedes baculoque infultus, canonieorun eeele- 
siae processione ipsum debita revertiitia *t honore suscipientium, apud Albam Portam obviam venit.^iiift. 
Erpug.c 37. 
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CHAPTER XXIXr. 

Conference of De Lacy with 0*Raarc. — Death of 0*Roarc.— Marriagre and death of De Qiiinoft- 
— Strongbow summoned to attend the kine of France. — Rivalry between Hervey and Ra^. 
mond. — Strongbow returns to Ireland. — ^Raymond's popularity and saecesB. — ^Retires in 
discontent to Wales. — Strongbow defeated by the Irish. — Raymond is recalled.— His mar- 
riage with BasiliBtthe £arl*s sister. — Meath overran and despoiled by Roderic. — His retreat, 
— Limerick taken. — Bull of Adrian promaIgated.r-Raymond*s sttcce8aes.r— Treaty between 
Henry and Roderic. 

Tarn apparent' caFm. produced by Henry survived but a short time his departure. ^ ^^ 
The seeds of discontent so abundantly sown throughout the country, by the many if 79. 
unjust usurpations on the property of the natives which the king s grants to his 
lords and followers had occasioned, were quickly matured into a general feeling of hostility, 
which every succeeding year but rendered more bitter and deep. The grant of the 
whole of the principality of Meath to De Lacy was one of those encroachments on the rijght 
of the Irish to their own soil, which, though rendered familiar afterwards by repetition^ 
must have been then as astounding from their audacity, as they were irritating, and at last 
infuriating, from their injustice. Q'Ruarc, the party immediately grieved by this spolia- 
tion,* having, on the departure of the king, appealed to Hugh De Lscy for redress, it 
was agreed that a conference should be held on the points at issue between them, and 
a day and place were appointed for that purpose.. 

Accompanied on each side by a stipulate number of attendants, they met at a plteo 
called Q*Ruarc*s Hill, or, according to other accounts, the Hill of Tara, near Dublin; 
and, oaths and sureties having been.mutually given, the two chieft, unarmed and apart 
from all the rest, held, their conference together, on the top of the hill^assisted but by ooe 
unarmed interpreter.. While they were thus occupied, the soldiers who had accompanied 
0*Ruarc remained in the valley, at a little distance;, while a small band of about seven 
or eight knights, who under the command of Gryflyth, the nepbewof Maurice Fitz-Gerald. 
formed part of the guard of De Lacy, had ascended the hill ready mounted and armed 
with their shields and lances,. for the purpose of being near tbejjace of conference,-^ 
having reason to apprehend treachery on the part of OHuarc. In order to appear as if 
solely bent upon pastime, this young troop continued all the time to tilt at each other, as 
in the tournaments of their own country, occasionally, wheeling around the qx)t whero 
the two chieftains stood.. 

Their apprehensions, which are ascribed by the chronicler to a warning dream that had 
appeared to Gryflyth, on the preceding night, proved not to have been without foundation. 
Whether by a preconcerted design, or, as appears more probable, in the irritation of the 
moment, 0*Ruarc retiring, under some pretence, to the brow of the hill, made a signal 
to his soldiers. in the valley to join him, and then returned towards De Lacy. But Man* 
rice Fitz-Gerald, who, remembering his nephew*s dream, had observed watchfully the 
movements of the Iriah chief,. now seeing him. advance with pale visage and hurried 
strides, holding an axe uplifted threateningly, in. his hand,t. instantly drew his sword, and 
calling out to De Lscy to save hiroaelf, rumed forward in his defence. Before, however« 
he could reach the spot, 0*Ruarc had aimed a blow at the English lord, which the inter- 
preter, rushing in bravely between them, caught on his own arm, and fell mortally 
wounded. Twice did.De Lacy fall in endeavouring to escape ;t and was only saved by 



* The abb^ Geofbeftn, with tfas view of oiakiiiff out « stronger case acainst tbe Englisli— as if tbs story 
of tiMir wrongs towards Ireland nseded aid ftom tlie oolouriDg of Action— lias, in plaos of 0*Ruarc, who 
was liiiMeir a usurper of tlie doninioB ofi Meath, uiBen<Dpon him to substitute, witliout any autbority, 
0*lMelaclilin. tlw hereditary cliief of tliat territory, as having bssn tbe prince thus robbed of his kingdom to en- • 
rich an English lord.—" 0*Malaghlin. prints UtoMitairsde la Midie, p6n«tr« de douleur A la voe dee hostililM 
qu'on veoolt d*ezeroer dans son paVs nami,** ioc^HUt, fMaimU^ troisidme part chap. I. 

t No decisive conclusion as to hjs hostile intsntions oooM (kirty be drawn from this cirenmstanes, it being 
the custom of the Irish, in those times, according to Oiraktos, to carry an axe in the hand, wherever they went, 
as fbmiliarly as a walking-stick :— " Semper in menu quasi pro baeulo secnrim baiulant.** He then pans, la 
his usual style, on this formidable habit :— ** A securibos itaqoe nulla aecuritas: si aecurum \k reputes asearias 
ssAtles . Te spontein psrieolumTmittis: si sBenrim adadttis, at sBenriUlem amittia.** Tntg. Dtst. 3., e. 91. 

I '* Ob ftijns matorationem Hugo de Lacy Us rsiro cadtns.** BtaBilnrst. in his English' nsal, sappnsssa 
altogsthsr Ds Laey*s sadeaTOor to escape; sad tbs Bnglisb translator of GiraMos thns colours it ovsr:^** bt. 
wliklijklrBiisbiBg Hugh ds Laeit was twist Mlad lo Ow groaDd.** 
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the valour of Fit»Geimld, who oppoied bia swoid to the aze of the Irkh prince, lieen 
while Gryflyth, with his troop of knighti, htFing heeo mmmoQed to the qwt 1^ the 
shout of hia gallant kinsinao, arrived at the same mocneot with tbeband of in&atrj which 
0*Ruarc had c illed up oat of the vall^. Seeing these well-appoiDted bonemeo, and 
teari g that hit infantry would be unable to staml their ooset« the Irish prince endea- 
voured to ejcape by mounting a horse which some of his atteoibnts had brought to him. 
But while in the very act of mounting, both himself and his horse were pierced through 
by one violent thrust of Gryffyth's lance, and fell dead together. The three attendants 
also, who, in the face of such dangers, had endeavoured to aid his escape, were cut down 
on the spot; and the rest of his followers^ flying dispersed in every direction, were 
roost 6( them taken and slaughtered. 

The corpse of 0*Ruarc himself was beheaded, the body buried with the boek upwards, 
and the head, after hanging some time over one of the gales of Dublin was sent into 
England to the king. Thb insulting treatment of the remains of one of their most popu- 
lar princes was to the Irish even more galling than the wrong previously inflicted upon 
him ; as it showed that even to remonstrate against injustice was by their new masters 
accounted an unpardonable and ignominious crime. In the chance conflict which led to 
his death,— even judging from the account given of it by one of the most prejudiced of 
chroniclers, — it would surely be difficult to assert that the blame of originating the fray 
was not fullv as much imputable to the English as to the Irish. The ffreat and sole 
crime, thererore, of 0*ftuarc was that he, a native prince, holding from the monarch of 
his own country a large territory by gift, had dared to question the rifffat of an intrusive 
foreign king to deprive him of hia territory and bestow it upon one of his own subjects. 

On the departure of the king for England, Stron^bow took up his abode at Ferns, the 
ancient residence of the Lienster kings, and there celebrated the marriage of his daughter 
with Robert De Quincy, giving as her dowry the territory of the Duffreys in the county 
of Wexford, end, soon sfler sppointing her husband to the high office of constable and 
standard-bearer of Lienster. His son-in-law's tenure, however, of these civil and mili- 
tary hunours,* was but of very short duration. In coiisequenoe of the refusal of 0*Demp- 
sey 0*Fally, a lord of Lienster, to attend his court, Strongbow nwrched a body of troops 
into that chieflsin's territory, and, finding his progress unresisted, spread desolation where- 
ever he went On his returning, however, laden with bootv, towards Kiklare, just sfler 
the vanguard commanded by himself had passed through a defile which lay in their way, 
0*Dempsey, who had hovered for some time oopcrceived around them, fell auddenly upon 
their rear, and, in the fbry of the first assault, Robert de Quincy with a. number of his 
knights was slain, and the standard of Leinster fell into the hands of the assailants. 

However much the earl may have mourned for the losaof his son-in-law,. the disgrace, 
for the first time, thus brought upon the English arms,. and the probable eflbct of such an 
occurrence in giving encouragement to the Irish, could hardly have affi^ted him with 
much less real concern. But no time was lefl to repair the disaster; as, shortly after, he 
received orders from the king, who was then in France, requiring that he should join 
him instantly with a re-enforcement in that country,. where all the means he could muster 
together were now wanting to oppose the formidable league which his own sons had been 
the chief instruments of arraying against his power. This royal mandate the earl promptly 
obeyed, though risking, by his departure at so critical a moment^ the safety of his yet un- 
settled possessions; snd so satisfied was Henry with this proof of his alacrity and zeal, 
that he gave him, soon after his arrival, the custody of the castle of Gisors, the most impor- 
tant of all his frontier fortresses. 

Taught thus early to see, in the misfortunes of their English rulers, some opening of 
hope for themselves, the Irish exulted to hear of the storm that was now gathering around 
the king; and, openly disavowing their late submissions, seemed to be bent on availing 
themselves of Strongbow'i absence to break out into general revolt A spirit of discontent, 
too, had arisen in. the English army, which promised to be favourable to their views. Her* 
vcy of Mount- Maurice, the chief in command, had rendered himself unpopular among the 
soldiers; while Raymond le Gros, who acted under him, and was of a far more concilia- 
tory and attaching nature, had won for himself the fiivour and affections of all. Hence a 
jfaloosy arose in the mind of the former, which disturbed and embittered the whole of 
their intercourse and prevented their acting together with tiie concert necessary to suc- 
cess. The serious mischief that might have resulted to the English cause, from this want 
of concord at head-qnarters, was prevented by the return of Strongbow from France. 
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Thinking hia presence to be now mofe wintin^ in Ireland, Hcory bad dbpensed with hk 
Arther services abrosd, and sent him bock with increased power, having invested him 
with the office of viceroy of the kinffdom, and bestowed on him also the city of Water- 
ford, together with a castle near Wicklow.* 

Strongbow, on assuming his high office, found it beset with considerable difficoHiesL 
The troops bad for want of pay and sabBistence become mutinous, and attributing mncii 
of the hardships they sofibred to his uncle, Elervey of Mount- Maurice, they at length 
presented Uieoiselves in a body before the earl, desiring that Raymond le Gros should 
be appointed to command them ; and threatening, if Uieir request should not be granted, 
either to return to their own country, or else join the forces of the Irish, who were 
now, in every part of the island, taking up arms.t However fatal to all discipline i itS" 
was the complmnce with demands thus urged, Strongbow had now no other alter* '-'■'^ 
native, and their fovourite officer, Raymond, was again placed at the head of the 
army.} 

Knowing that plunder was their primary object, and that the wretched natives must nay 
the price of his popularity, Raymond led the troops directly into the heart of Onhally, 
and there allow^ them to ravage and plunder at their pleasure. But, this indulffenee 
having only whetted their zest for farther spoil, they made an irruption also into Mon- 
ster; and taking for granted that the inhabitants Dsmore were opulent, from their com- 
merce with the neighbourinff cities of Watcrford and Cork, they entered and sacked that 
venerable town,{ and extended their pillage through the whole district belonging to it 
Finding some boats just arrived from Waterford, at Lismore, thev embarked on board of 
them Uie greater part of their plunder, and sent tliem, under the conduct of an officer 
named De Rutherford, to Youghal. But while waiting there for a westerly wied to con- 
vey them to Waterford, they were attacked, in the nnouth of the river, by a fleet of two 
and thirty barks, which the citisens of Cork had sent out to intercept them. A sharp 
action between the two small fleets ensued, in whwh the Irish, we are told, made the onset 
with stone-slings and axes, while the weapon of the opposite party was the cross-bow, 
and their defence the iron corslet || The result was victory on the side of the English ; 
the commander of the squadron from Cork fell in the action, a number of his ships wero 
taken, and Aikm de Rutherford, with his booty sod prises, sailed triumphantly into 
Waterford. 

In the mean time, Raymond, infomied of the designs of the citiaens of Cork, was 
hastening, with a aelect body of cavalry, to the support of his countrymen, when ho 
found himself encountered by Mac Carthy, Prince of Desmond, who was burrving, wkh 
equal zeal, to assist his vassals of Cork. After a short action, however, the Irish were 
compelled to retreal, and Raymond proceeded, without farther interruption, along the sea- 
coast to Waterford, leading along with him a booty of 4000 cowa and sheep, taken by his 
troops in the territory of LismorcIT Inglorious and trivial as were these enterprizes, it 
is clear that to the license allowed to the soldiery in such expeditions Raymond chiefly 
owed his popularity, and the exalted ststion in which it had placed him. But forther 
views began now to open to him ; and hia ambition rising with his fortune, he ventured 
to acknowledge to Strongbow a passion which he had entertained for some time towards 
that nobleman's sister fisilia, and asked at once the double fovour of being honoured 
with the hand of this lady in marriage, and of being appointed constable and standard-bearer 

* Ut riri iniegerrimi iadnctriam aeiMratvOiiMlbcdiamei et cMtallaai Wiel^loeiin in perpetaan mMifaaTit.— 



JHibern. Ezpognat. I. S. e. 1. 
Ibid. 1. 3. e. 3. 
If ftoy relianoe may be placed on the aeeounts f iven by eoBtinciitalr eeholari of tbe Aibmhm Iri#h eahit 
Cathaldui, tiM eebool, or aniverrity, ibr wbleli Liamore waa eelebrated, miglM boaat as early a dale aa tbe 
aeveetb eentury, and wrai at tbat liSM, aeeordinf to thaw autboritlee, fteqneated by etadente flrom Tarkms 
paru of Europe, all flocking to bear tbe leetares of tbe yoong and boly CatbaMoa. Tboa, in tbe poetical lih 
of tbie taint by Bonafeatore Moniio>- 

'* Jam Tkleas popaloe qooe aUuit advena Rbenue, 
Qaoeqoe eab oeciduo eolliiBtrat eardine mondi 
Pbcebos, LeMBoriaM venifee; ut Jura doceotis 
Ediicaot, titalieqoe saeieat melloribaa arraa.** 

Tboagh thia poem may be qoeetioBed aa biatorieal aatboritv. and waa. tberefore not cited by me wben treat 
inc of tne early aebooleor lielaad, in tbe preceding part of tMa Work (aee chapters 19, 13, and M;) yet, aa- 
affitrdiag proof of the eelebritv of tboee echoola on ibeGontineat JBM>re eapecially that of Uunore.) and of the 
traditional (kroe of the acbolara aent Ibrtb by them, tbe poem oi Moroni may he regarded aa atrong and ial^ 
resting evidenoe. 

I Dum isle lepidibua et aeearlbna aerller impetunt, illl vera tarn aagittis quaa lamiaibua IbneU, qaibns 
abnndabant. promptieaime raaieUbaat.**— iM*tni. MwfugmaL wi tmfM, 

IT Ibid. 
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of Leimter.^ Tb tliii nit of the upinng nUior the «nfi ■— ui m eold and le- 
•enrad, bat tt the Mine time loflieieotly oplicit, to ditm tbaX vHh oeitlwr of tbe two 
reqaeiU did be mein to comply ;—e repaloe wbkh so deeply oftaded the uibitioao Roj. 
moodt tbat he iDfUntly threw up bb commimioa ami reliied into Wak^ taloBf with him 
Uef\er and othenof bis fbllowera who bad paiticoJariy diatiaf iiiAad fhwawiliia in these 
Irifh warn 

The command of the fbrcea waa now afatn eoomutted fay fllwaigfau w to hia fcin— i«nt 
Henrey of BCount-Maorice, who. ieUng deaiiona of TC||aininf the fbvoor of the 

TlF: army, adviaed ao atuck, with a atroog nrce, on the temtoriea of Donald O'Briany 
who bad latety manifested a apirit of revolt Aa if to eonflnni however, Hervey'a 
fame for ill-lock, this expeditioo, thoogh commanded jointly by him and Stioog^bow, waa 
nofortanate in almost all iu resulta A re-enforcement from the garriaon of DnUin, which 
the earl bad ordered to join him at Cashel, having aeated for a night at Oaauii on their 
march, were surprised, sleeping^ in their quartert, by aatrong P^^/t under Donald 0*Man« 
and the greater number of them pot, almost unresistinfflyi to the^ awoid. Finding hia 
projects completely foiled by this disaster, Strongbow naatened to ahnt bimaeJf op in 
Waterford, while, in all parts of the country, the Irish, aa if at a signal men^ roae np in 
arms; and, even of the chiefUins who had pledged their allegiance to Henrfy many, fol- 
lowing the example of the deacendant of their great Brian, aet np the afauidard of re- 
volt 

Among othera who at this crisis cast off their fealty, ia aaid to have been Donald 
Kavena^, the aon of the late king Dermot,t and hitherto foithfbl to the race whieb had 
patroniaed liis ever to be remembered father. Even the monarch Boderic bimaelC coo- 
eeiving the nKNnent to be favoorable for an efibrt to recover Meath, made an irraption, 
anddenly, with a large confederate force, into that province, from whicb Hugh de Lacy 
waa then absent, and, destroying all the forts built by that lord, laid waale the whole 
country to the very con6nes of Dublin. Hugh Tirrel, who bad been left to act for De 
Licy, finding himself unable to defend the oastle of Trim, denmlisbed the fortificationa 
and burned it down, as be did alao the castle of Duleek, and escaped with hia aoMiera to 
Dublin. 

Alarmed by the spread of this rebellious spirit among the nativea, and ftuing the pro- 
bable revival of mutiny in bis own army, Strongbow was left no other reaooree^ however 
mortifying the necessity, than to ask of Bkiymond to return and resume hia oomroandy 
assuring him at the same time that the hand of Basilia should immediately be granted to 
him on his arrival.l Such a triumph, at once fo love and pride, waa far loo tempting to 
admit of parley or hesitation. Witii a force haslilv collected, consisting of about 90 
knights, all of hia own kindred, KM) men-at-arms, and SOO-archers, RaymomI, taking with 
him also his brave kinsman, Meyler, embarked in a fleet of fifteen transpopts,and arrived aafe 
in the port of Waterford; So critically was this relief timed, that, at the very moment 
when the ships appeared in sight, sailing before the windv with the ensigns of England dia- 
played, the citizens of Waterford, provoked by the tyranny and exactions of the garrison, 
were about to rise and put all the English in the city to death. Landing his tnwpe without 
any opposition, Raymond conducted tnc earl, with the whole of his force to Wexford, where, 
a short time after, hia nuptials with the noble lady Basilia were, in the midst of pomp and 
rejoicings, celebrated. How imminent had been the danger from which Raymond'a ar- 
rival had rescued Strongbow and his small army, was made manifest soon after their de- 
parture, when the cage of the citizens, repressed but for the moment, again violently broke 
forth, and a general massacre of all the English took place, — with the exception only of the 
garrison lefl in Reginald's tower, which, though few in number, succeeded ultimately in 
regaining possession of the town.} 

Scarcely had the nuptials of Raymond and Basilti^ been celebrated, when, intelligence 
arriving of the advance of Boderic: towards Dublin, the bridegroom was forced to buckle 
on hastily his armour, and take the fiold against that prince. But added to the total want, 
in Roderic himself, of the qpalitics fitted for so trying a juncture, the very nature of the 
force under his command completely disqualified it for regular or protracted warfare; an 
Irish army being, in those times, little better than a rude, tumultuous assemblage, brought 

« LmmUtk M8.^The oflloe. it appctra. eoald' only be enjoyed by him duriof the minority of to iaOwt 
daughter, led by De Uuincy ; or ratber, till this, davgliter should be married to Mae one, by whom Um duty 
of it could be performeil. 

ilieltnd, who quot«f* at bis mithority, jflnne/. UlL Ji8. 
Thn •ubHtenoi o( the letter addre««d by him to Raymond on Um ocoaeion. is thus given by Giraldoe:— 
ospMiifi Uteris isiis nobis in menu furli eubysBlfi non dilbras: et desiderum tuum in Baailia eorois oms 
tibi legitime copulanda, Slc 
} Hibern. Expugnat. ]. 2. c. 4. 
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together by the impalBe of panioo, or the prospect of plander, and. ae aooii as nted or 
thwarted m its immediate object, dispexainff again as loosely and •lawleerij as it bad 
assembled. In this manner did the army of the monarch now retire, havioff overrun that 
whole province as far as the borders of Dublin^ and there remained for Raymond, bat 
the task of restoring the disturbed settlers to their habitations, while to Tyrrel fell the 
charge of repairing and rebuilding* the numerous forts which had been damaged and de- 
molished by the Irish. 

With the hand of Basilia de Clare, Raymond received from the earl, as her dowry, 
the lands of Idrone, Fethard, and Glascarrig, and was likewise sppointed by him to the 
high office of constable and standard-b^rer of Leinster. It is said to have been also on 
this occask)n that he was made possessor of that great district in Kilkenny, called, after 
him, Grace's Country ; — the Cognomen of Ores, which he transmitted to his descendantib 
being changed, in later times, to Gras, and at last, Grace. 

Conscious that his fame and influence with the soldiery could only be maintained bf 
ministering constantly to tbeir rapscitv, Raymond now turned his eyes to Limerick as 
affording temptations in the way both of rapine and revenge. The achievement of Briaii, 
the prince of that district, the preceding year, in cutting off Strongbow's expected re-en- 
forcement at Ossory, had marked him out as a special object of vengeance; and it wae 
therefore resolved that his dominions should be attacked, and IJmerick itself if po8Bible» 
taken by storm. This was found, however, to be no easy enterprise, as that town, being 
built on an island, was then encompassed round b^ the river Shannon. On approachiog 
the bank, the troops hesitated, alarmed by the rapidity of the current; when Raymond^ 
cousin, the valiant Meyler, cryinff out, ** Onward, in the name of St David !** spurred hk 
horse into a part of the current that was fordable^ and, followed at first by but four other 
knights, he succeeded in gaining the opposite bank, amidst a shower of stones and arrowi 
from the walls, which hong over the margin of the river. Taking courage from this 
bold example, the remainder of the troops then forded the stream with the loss of bat one 
knight and two horsemen of inferior rank; while the citizens, struck with alarm at such 
daring, deserted not only the bank, but the walls and rampart itself^ and fled into the citj. 
The usual excesses of slaughter and plunder ensued ; and Raymond, leaving behind him 
a sufficient foorce to garrison the pkce, returned, with the remainder of his army into 
Leinster. 

It was about this time that the Bull of Pope Adrian granting the kinffdom of 
Ireland to Henry II., and obtained b^ tbiseovereign from the holy see as mr back ^imc 
as the year 1151, was for the first time publicly announced to his Irish subjects.! 
He bad, in the interval, obtained also a brief from Alexander IILcenfirminff the gra«t made 
by the former pope, and under the same condition of the payment of the Peter-pence. 
His chief motive for so long delaying the promulgation of Adrian*s bull is supposed to 
have been the fear lest certain aspersions contained in that instrument, as well on the 
morals as the religious doctrines of the>people of Ireland, might cause irritatbn, among 
both the clen^ and laity, and prevent that -quiet submission to his claims which he then 
expected. The present rebellious temper of the Irish oonpletelv falsified this hope ; and 
the influence of the clei^y -being now the only medium through which he could act on 
the minds and afiectione of the people, and endeavour to incline them to his governmentf 
the papal authority was thus late resorted to l^ him as a means of enlisting the great 
body of the clergy in his service. 

The persons appointed tocarrjr these dooamests te Ireland were, William Fitz-AldeliD« 
and Nicholas, the prior of Wallmgford; and a syaod of bishops being assembled, on their 
arrival, the papal grants were there publicly read. After performing their appointed 
commission, the prior and Fitz-Aldelm repaired to the king, who was then in Normandy, 
for the purpose of reporting to him the state of his king£)m of Ireland, and explaining 
the causes from whence its increased diserders had sprung. As from Hervey these royal 
commissioners had chieflv derived their knowledge snd views of the subiect, their repre- 
sentations would probably be tinctured with the feeling of jealousy which that officer 
entertained towards his popular rival. They were, however, not perhaps very remote 
from the truth, when they accused Raymond of having converted the English army into 
a mere band of freebooters, whose continued depredations had driven into revolt not onlv 
the natives themselves, but even the more friendly disposed population of the Dano-Irish 

* At Cattle Knock, in the neighbourhood of Dublio, Uwif aro etill tbe remaine of a castle, said to hsva 
been built by Hugh Tyrrtl. 

t Hibern. Bzpuf nat. I. i. c. S. Ware*i .^iimIv, ad ana. 1771 Lanigan. chap. SO. § 7.— By Laland, tte pro- 
mttlgaiion of tbie Bull, and ail tiM trauaetlou eoaaeclii witk H, ait placad witJiovt any grooadi or aa* 
tlMrity tkat I can diiMnrar,tO'laie«a 11V7. 
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Umm. To thii^ qd Henrey't aotbority, they added the ■etiow ud tiaitliiif cfaArge^ 
ilml Raymood intendedi with the tid of the army, to iMirp the doaunioo of Qie whole 
itkiid,aiid had even boondbiaaoldieratoaasiatbimbyaBeretaodtieaaooableoatha. Qiwing 
fall credit, aa it appean, to thia intelligence, Henry renlfed to leeall so dangefona a aob- 
ject; and with tliat Tiew, sent ofer two lordaof hia court, in the iprinf of the year, to Ire- 
land, ordering them to bring him with them into Normandy; while at the same time two 
other noblemen, w1k> accompanied thcwi, were charged to remain with the earl, and aanat 
him with their counaela. 

On receiving the ordera of hia eovereign, Raymoiid loat not a moment in preparing to 
obey them; and there wat now wanting only a fiiir wind for hk deoartore, when intelli* 
gence arrived that 0*Brian of Thomood, the ever active enemy of the Engliih power, 
had surrounded Limerick with a large force, and that, all the proviaiotta laid in for the gar- 
riaoo having been exhausted, tbey were reduced to the last extremity. Strongbow, ooo- 
aeiooa of the critical position in which this event fdaced him, ordered hit foreea to be 
immediately mustered, and prepared to march, at their head, for the succour of the town. 
But a new triumph awaited the popular general. The troops refused to march under any 
other leader; and the earl, after consulting with the kiug*8 coounissionefa and receiving 
their sanction, in consideration of the emergency of the occasion, reqoeoled of Raymood 
to take the cooimand of tlie expedition. To thia the general, with well-feigiied reloe- 
tance, consented ; the troops saw in his power the triumph of their own ; and he was now 
again at the head of an army in whose minds good fortune waa identified with his name. 
Tlie force he at present had under his command conaiated of four-soore heavy armed 
cavalry, 200 liorse, and 800 archers; and the already too common apectule of Irishmen 
fighting in the ranks of foreigners a^inst their own countrymen waa exhibited oo thia 
occasion ; — the detachment being jomed, on i(s march, by aome banda of iririi iaftatry, 
under the chiefo of Oasory snd Kinsale, whom family feuda had rendered inveterate 
against 0*Brian. 

Before the arrival of this force at Cadiel, they learned' that the Irish, oo hearing of 
their approach, had raised the siccc of Limerick, and, taking up their poaitioD in a defile, 
near Cashel, through which the Kiglish army roust pass, had Uiere atroogly entrenched 
themselves. Raymond, on lesrning this intelligence, pushed forward ; and when, upon 
arriving in sight of the enenr.y*s position, he proceeded coofly and deliberately to pre- 
pare for the attack, the prince « Oseory, who, having been accustomed to the impetuous 
ooselB of his own countrymen, mistook this quiet for irresolution or foar, addressed an 
encouraging speech to the English troops, exhorting them to behave, on that day, in a 
rosnnef worthy of their furmer exploits, and adding this extraordinary menace — ^ If you 
conquer, our axes shall co-operate with your swords, in sharply pursuing and slaying 
the fugitive enemy. But should you be vanquished, then shall these same weapons of ours, 
which never strike but on the conquering side, be as certainly, turned against voo.** 
The assault, however, proved as successful as the preparation for it had been cool and 
determined ;* Meyler Fitz- Henry, who led the vanguard into the paas, having broken, at 
a aingic charge, through all the defences opposed to him. 

The results of this victory, which was attended with great slaughter of the Irish, 
proved also in other respects imporUnt; as not only had Limerick been relieved by it, but 
the brave O'Brian, at length exhausted by his long and fruitless struggle, waa now 
induced to ask for peace; and, with that view, propped a conference with the Engli^ 
general. At the same time, Roderic also, repentant, as it would seem, of his kte inroads 
into Meath, solicited an interview, with the like object; and the precautiona used in 
arranfflng the parley, showed how little the parties engaged in it were disposed to place 
confidence in each other ; — the monarch, Ruderic, who had come for the purpose with an 
escort of boats down the Shonnon, having taken up his station on the western shore of 
Lough Dcarg, while the prince of Thomond and his train fixed themselves in a wood oo 
the opposite side of the lake; and the place chosen by the English general was near 
Killaloc, at an equal distance from both. The result of the parley, so cautiously con* 
ducte«l, was, that the two princes renewed their fealty to Henry, and gave hostages for 
a more faithful oUervanco of their respective engagements in future. 

(Scarcely had Raymond thus signaliaed his military administration, by receiving on 
one day the submission of the king of Coonaught and the prince of Tliomond, when ho 
found himself called upon to assist M'Arthur, prince of Desmond, whose son had rebel- 
led against him, and nearly succeeded in effecting his expulsion from his domink»s. 

.-ll'.C??"^?".."??* ''*'*' ^pMUM, "That is this aad other aaaaaita of ontraaclHMata, or aay IbrUaed 
riaen. thii Entlioh honenien diMnounUMi, aad Ibufht on foot, swonl ia baad; cavalry aolbeiaf proser Aw 
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lliis reqoeft being tccomptnied by offers, u tempting to the geoend biniBelf as to bis 
followera, of rich gifts, abandaot plander, tnd liberal pay, tbe required aid was promptly 
given, and tbe prince of Desmond, released from the prison into which bis own son had 
oast him, took ample revenge, by depriving the son of his head. In return for the im- 
portant service thus conferred upon him, M*Arthy bestowed upon his gallant deliverer a 
large territorial possession in that part of Desmond called Kerry.* After so full a flow 
of soccess, no ftrther thoughts were, of course, entertained of removing Raymond iirom 
the country, or depriving him of a post which there appeared no other so eminently 
qualified to fill. 

An important event occurred at this period, the conclusion of a treatjr between 
Henry and the Irish monarch, which owes its importance, however, far less to tt^ 
any practical consequences that have ever resulted from it, than to its bearing on '■'•'^' 
the question once so warmly and uselessly agitated, as to the nature and extent of the right 
of dominion which the King of England at that time acquired over Ireland. Even bad Ro- 
deric been a prince capable of grappling with adverse fortune, tbe nature of the armies 
he had to depend upon, and the constant defection of his subordinate princes, must have 
left him hopeless of ultimate success in a prolonged struggle affainst the English, how- 
ever a desperate spirit of patriotism might have urged him still to persevere. But the 
Irish monarch was of no such heroic mould. To preserve his province from farther 
ravage, and secure, by timely submission, favourable terms from the ESnglish king, were 
now the great and sole objects of his policy. Accordingly, in the course of this year, he 
sent over to England an embassy, empowered to negotiate, in his name, with Henry, 
consisting of CaUiolicus, archbishop of Tuam, Concors, abbot of St Brendan*s and *' Mas- 
ter** Laurence (as the excellent archbishop is styled,) chancellor of the Irish king. These 
plenipotentiaries having, about Michaelmas, waited on Henry at Windsor, a granid council 
was there held bv extraordinary summons^ and a solemn convention ratified, of which the 
terms were as follows: — f 

Henry granted to his liegeman, Roderic, that, as long as he continued faithfully to 
serve him, he should be a King under him, resdy to do him service, as his vassal, and 
that he should bold his hereditary territories as firmly and peaceably as he hsd held them 
before the cominff of Henry into Ireland. He was likewise to have under his dominion 
and jurisdiction all the rest of the island, and tbe inhabitants thereof, kings and princes in- 
cluded, and was bound to oblige them to pay tribute, through his bands, to the king of 
England, preserving to that monarch bb other rights. These kings, princes, &c, were 
likewise to hold peaceable possession of their principal ities^ as long as they remained 
faithful to the king of England, and paid him their tribute, and all other rights, Ibrough 
the king of Connaught*s luinds,— saving in all things the honour and prerogative of b^ 
these kings. And, in case that any ofthem should rebel sffainst tbe king of England, or 
against luKleric, and refuse to pay their tribute or other duties, in the manner befbre 
prescribed, or should defwrt from their fealty to the king of England, the king of Con- 
naught was then authoriied to judge them, end, if requisite, remove them from their 
governments or possessions; and, should his own power not be sufficient for that purpose, 
he was to be sssisted by the English king*s constable and his household.) The annual 
tribute demanded of Roderic, and the Irish at large, was a merchantable bide for eveiy 
tenth head of cattle killed in Ireland. 

It will be seen by these articles, that the amount of power and jurisdiction still left in 
the hands of Roderic was considerable ; but with respect to tlie territories within which 
he could exercise these powera, strict limits were laid down; nor in any of those districts 
immediately under the dominion of the King of England and his barons, was Roderic 
allowed to interfere, or to claim any authority whatsoever. In this Exempted territory, 
which formed what was afterwards called the Pale, were ooroprisod Dublin and all tts 
appurtenances, the whole of Meath and Lclnster, besides Waterford, and tbe ooaotiy 
from thence to Dungarvon included. 

And if any of the Irish (continued the treaty,) who had fled from the territories of tbe 

* This property RajmuMul eettM apoa Ms yoanfMrMB Maufiee. who becane in rifkt of it. Lord of Uxmw; 

■nd WM the aneettor iind tKiiidor of tbe Ills Manriee tkmily, of whkli tiM marqiiie of LanidowM, at oarl of 

Kernr, is now the repreeentativo. 
t The exopptione will be fband neeified aftorwarde. * 

t At tlM ume of tiM invaeaon of Irelnnd by the Eagliab, that eouotry wee eubdirided into eeveral ii 



dent nroTiaeea, of which tbe Ibllowinff wertm were tbe prineipol:~Deeaond, under tbe Mne Cartbya; 

mood, eulOect to the O'Briane ; Hy-Kineelaf h, or Leiaetor, onder tbe Uy-Kineelaf b line of Mebona; tl» 

My-Niall, or Meath. under tbe Cflan OolaMUMi, otbarwIaB the 0*Malacbline ; tbe north Hy-Niall. aadar tba 
0*NeiUe and O'Uoaalbi: and UyBraaa, t«satbar with Uy-naara, oClKrwiM Oooaaagbt, under tba CVm' 
nore.** — DisMHaL^ Beet. 13. 
i Both Lelaad and Lyttlaloa Mntlott ••aoMlara** hara t bat wiUwat any authority tnm Iba orifiaaL 
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king't barons ahoold desire to return thither, they might do to in peeee^ psyinff the 
tribute above mentioned, as others did, or performing the senrioes tiiey were ancientJy 
sccoetomed to perform for their lands, according as their lords sbonld think best; and if 
any of the Irish who were subjects of the king of Connauffht should reftwe to return to 
him, he mi^ht compel them to<do so, in order that they might quietly reoiain in his land.* 
The said kmg of Connaught was, moreover, empowered to take hostages fkom all those 
whom the king of England had committed to hioi, st his own and the king of England*s 
choice, and was to give the said hostages to the king of England, or others^ at the king's 
choice; and all those from whom these securities were demimded were to perform certain 
annual services to the king of England, by presents of Irish dogs and hawks,! and were 
not to detain any person whatsoever, belonging to any land or territory of that prince, 
against his will and commandment. 

Such were the articles of this singular treaty, agreed upon and ratified in a council of 
prelates and barons, the namesof ei^ht of whom are affixed to the document: and among 
these subscribing witnesses is founo the pious and patriotic Laurence OrTode^ then arch- 
bisohop of Dublin; Bj this compact, it was solemnly determined that the kings (Mf England 
should, in all future time, ibe lords paramount of Ireland; that the fee of the soil should be 
in them, and that all future 'moaarchs of Ireland should hold their dominion but as tenants 
ill agpite^ or vassals of the English orowiu 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Falae notioni respecting the conquest of Ireland — First •ppointment of an Irish bishop, by 
Henry. — Death of Strongbow. — Raymond summoned to Dublin. — Entrusts the custody of 
Limerick to CBrian. — Dishonourable set of 0*Brian. — Fitz-Aldelm appointed chief gover. 
nor. — Jealously entertained of the Geraldines. — Death of Maurice Flti-Gerald. — Illiberal 
conduct of Fitz-Aldelm towards his sons. — Success of the Irish in Meath.— Gharaeter of fltz- 
Aldelm*s administration. — Expedition of De G>orcy into Ulster.^^ooncil eoovoked by the 
Pope's legate. — Dissensions in the family of Roderic — Unsaccessfiil expedition of the 
English into Connaught. — Henry consUtates his son John, Lord of Ireland.---6rants of land 
to Fits-Stephen and others. — Fitz-Aldelm recalled from the governments— Cogan succeeded 
by Hugh de Lacy. 

The reciprocal relations of chief and vaasal, which arose naturally out of military ser- 
vice, and furnished one of the two great principles on which the feudal ayetem was 
founded, had already, with its exactions of homage and fealty, formed a part, as we have 
seen, of the polity of the Irish. Familiarized, therefore, as had been their princes and 
chieftains to the custom of holding their territories from superior lords, on conditions of 
allegiance and homage, there was to them nothing novel or startling in the mere forms, 
as they deemed them, of submission by which Roderic now laid the lordship of Ireland 
at tlie feet of an EInglisli prince. But though thus acquainted (as were, indeed, most of 
wluitare called the barbarous national) with that part of the policy of the feudal system 



* ** Et il Hybernieni qui anfugemnt redire mluerint ad terrain Baronuno Regis Ani^ie, rsJesnt in 
reddendo tributum predictnm eicut alii readunl. vel ikciendo antiqua aerviUa qauK faere aolotant pro terris 
•uie : et hoc eit in arbiirio et voluntate doffiiuoram euorum. Et si oliqui redire nolueriot ad doniinuBB eorum 
regero Conacts. eipee cogat eoe redire ad terram euaro, ut ibi maaeant et paoem babeant.**— JleaedicC. Jtkkmg, 
Thue translated by Leland, who has entirely, it will bo perceived, mistaken the meaninf of the whole pas- 
•affe:— ^'Tbe Irish who had fled fnim lienee(tbe English districts) were to return, and either to pay tiMir 
tribute, or to perforoi the services required by their tenures, at the option of their immediate lords; and ifrn- 
fTaetory. Roderic, at ttie requisition of their lords was to compel them to return.*' 

t The Irish wolf-dogs were at a very early period fkmous; there lieing little doubt that the Sceekl ccaas 
mentioned by Symroachus, as having been-exhibited at the Ciroeuslan games, were of-UiAt peculiar species of 
wolMog for which Ireland was unoe celebrated, but which, after the extinction of wolves in that coantiy, 
come to be neElected, and of course degeneratKd. (See Harris on Ware, chap 29 ) The dogs mentiosed, how- 
ever, among the annual services required of Roderic, were evidently of ihw greyhound kind; and bow great 
was the value set upon Irish greyhounds and hawka in the time of Henry VIII. may be Judged from a grant 
made by that king to a foreign nubleman, ut " the insunt suit," aa il is said of the dohe of Albuqueiqua, at 
**two goshawkes and four greyboundA. out of Ireland, yearly.** 

To Robert Barry it atiributid by Carve (Lyra sine ^MceplM.,) tbe credit of having Srat introdnoad the 
SivniaioB of hawking into Ireland.— *' Full hie primus qiii aocipiues cicuravit atqiia veaandi atu acctpiUani 
aaoi amuefeeit.'* 

} Meaning, 4n general, all each aa were beyond Uw bounda of the Roman empira. 
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which regulmted the inilttary relations between chief and vaaBal, they were wholly igno- 
rant of its other more important principle, which made property the ibandation of tbia 
matnal tie, and bound together lord and tenant by reciprocal obligations of protection and 
service. It is not improbable, therefbrei that the general readiness of the Irish princes 
to tender their allegiance to Henry* arose from their habit of viewing this ceremony bat 
as a pledge of military service, and their entire ignorance of the important and perma- 
nent chan^ which, in the eyeeof Henry's lawyers, wonldbe efibcted in their right and 
title to their respective territories by that ceremony. 

But though, by the treaty between the two kinffs acknowledging Henry to be lord 
paramount of Ireland, tho sovereignty over that island was transferred to the ESnglish 
crown, yet, in point of real power, the king of England was no farther advanced by it 
than when, a few yeara before, he had set sail from the Irish shore ; and, at that penod, 
as a great law authority, Sir J. Davies, has declared, he left behind him not one more 
trne subject than be had found on his arrival. Within the same limited sphere of dominion, 
extending to not more than one third of the kingdom, did the power and jurisdiction of 
the English crown continue to be circumscribed for many centuries- after^ making no im- 

Eression- whatever on the laws, lan^age, or cnstoros of the great mass of the natives, 
ut remaining an isolated colony, in Uie midst of a hostile and ever resisting people. And 
yet to a footing on the soil thus limited and precarious, the firet advances of which were, 
indeed, amicably yielded to, but its- every farther inroad contested at every step, almost 
all of the historians of these islands, from, €iiraldusf down to Hume, have strangely 
assigned the name and attributes of a reffular '^'conqaest*' How much, in the reign of 
James L, this crude and short sighted notion stood in the way of the sounder views then 
beginning to gain ground with respect to the relations between the two coontries, ap» 
peara from the arguments employed by the king's attorney-general, at that period, to 
disabuse the public mind of so vain and misleading a notion. 

Had Ireland resisted, from the first, her invadera with a spirit worthy of her ancient 
name, and had she, yielding only* to superior force, been at last efl^tually brought nnder, 
then, indeed, might the history of the two countries have had to record a conquest ho- 
nourable to both ; while botli alike would have been spared that long train of demoraliziDg 
consequences which arose out of the means, as rash and violent as they were incdScient, 
employed to bring Ireland under subjection. Hence, the confused and discordant reltp 
tionsin which the two races inhabiting her shores necessarily stood towards each other, — 
the one assuming the rights of conquest, without any power to enforce them ; the other 
pretending to independence, with a roreiga intruder in the very heart of the land ; while, 
to add to all this confusion, there prevailed in the country two different codes of laws, 
between whose constantly conflicting ordinances the wretched people were kept dis- 
tracted, while their unprincipled rulere had recourse indifferently to one or the other« 
sccording as it suited the temporary purposes of spoliation or revenge. 

It is said of the Norman foUowere of William the Conqueror, that they despised the 
English for submitting to them so easily ; and such was evidently the feeling awakened 
in their Anglo-Norman descendants by the fiicility with which the Irish gave way to 
their first encroachments. But as soonas these intrudere began to discover that, liow- 
ever feebly opposed- in their acquisition of the spoil; they were lefl not a moment of 
peace or security fbr the- enjoyment of it; when they found that the Irish *• enemy,r as if 
to atone for the weak submission of their forefathers, never once slomberediio the task of 
harassing the despoiler, and rendering the throne of their ruler a seat of thorns ;: then 
was there added to the haughty contempt they had before felt for the natives a deep and 
inveterate hatred ; and how far boti» these feeling were allowed to operate, will be seen 
in the History of the Parliament of the English Pale, whose successive enactments 
ajfainst the ** mere Irish," exhibit almost every fbrm of insult and injury that the com- 
bined bitterness of hatred and contempt conld, in their most venomous conjunction, be 
expected to engender. 

With respect to Henry'fe alleged ** conquest" of this country, how far datable monarch 
himself was from laying anv claim to the rights of a conqueror, appeare from the spnit 
and terms of his treaty with Rodcric-;- accoraing to which but two of the five kingdoms 
of which Ireland consisted, and three principal cities, were exempted from the jurisdictioo 
of the native monarch, while in all the other parts of the country, the ancient authorities 



* The English chronicler, William of Nenbridge, atlribatM, oatanilljr enoofh, the rpadioeH of thtiri 
miaion to fear :—** Adwntu ejus pavefketot, tine Mnguine 0ufet)ufraTit.**'L. 9. e. 9S. 

t Oiraldufl himaelf, however, thoof h styliiiff hia hietorj of iheie wara ** The Coaqaeat of Ireland,** ia 
to adroit, on oonaiderinf the reault of the atniigia eomaaaniorated by him, that it waa a drawn hattia bm 
the two natiooe:— ** Ui nee ilia ad planum Tielor in Palladia teetaaua aroamtYktarioana aaeaiidarit, ■•» isiS: 
victua omnino plena aanriiatia Jvgo eolla aabayaarit.**— Jiilara. Ex^ngnmL 1. 9. e. 33. 
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ud lawf remined in fiill force: the princes appoiated tlieirown —igiitfalci tnd officera^ 
leluoed the power of paidoninf and poniihtnfninlefrcl^ witb 

each other, 9ceordmg to tbeir ^eaane. 

In the laroe ooAcil which ratified this aingolar treaty, Henry exereiaed hia first act 
ef authority orer the Irish Church. Aa, in the snlgection of Ei^land to the Normans, 
the native clergy were found to be uaeful inatrumenti^ so in thoae narta of Ireland, beyond 
the English boundary, the infinence of the clerffy wss Henry*s chief support. Desiioos 
of strengthening this interest, he now sppomted a native of Ireland, named Anguatin, to 
the bialwpne of Waterford, and, recognising the primatial righta of Gaahel, aent him to 
he cooaccrstnd by the archbiahop of that see. 

About this time, the renerable St Laurence, being st Canterbury, in attendance 
^» on the king, eacaped narrowly a ftantie attempt upon hia life. Having been 
^^ ' ^'requcated by the men ka to celebrate maai^ he was proceedinF to thesltar, dressed 
in his pontificsii^ when a roan of deranged mind, who had heard ef hia fome for holinees, 
and thought it would be a meritorious act to confer on him the crown of martyrdom, 
ruahed forth upon him from the crowd with a large club, and laid him praatrate before 
the altar. On recovering from the etketa of the outrage, the good archbishop^ finding 
that tbe kinff had condenmed hia asnilant to death, begged earnestly for his psidon, and 
with aome difficulty obuined it 

In the year 1176, the English colony was deprived, by death,of oneof its most 
^ Jg distinguished snd successful founders, Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, who 
died in DuUin about the end of May, of a canceroua aore w his 1^. His sister 
Basalia, who was with him in his last momently despatched aeoretl^a oMasenger to Ray- 
aMmd, who was then in Desmond with a letter enigniatically conveying intelligence of the 
event Her great tooth, ahe told him, which hm ached so kmg^ waa now at last foUen 
out, and ahe therefore earnestly besought of him to return to Dublin with all poasible 
speed. Feeling how neceasarjr, at aiwh a juncture, waa the immediate departure of 
hmwelf and hia army for Leinster, yet unwilling to sbandon Limerick, a conquest 
redounding so much to his interest and fome, Raymond saw, at length, that he had no 
other alternative than to deliver up that city to Donald O'Brian, to aflhct reliance on 
his fiiith aa one of the barona of the king, and to exact from him a new oath of foalty, 
taking his chance for the lord of Thomond*s observance of it 

The result was preciselv such as, without any great stretch of foreaight, might have 
been anticipated. Force alone having procured the submission of 0*Brian,iio sooner had 
the Engliah troope passed over one end of the bridge than tbey saw the other broken 
down bv the Irian, and, at the same time, the city, in all its four quarters, was in flames, — 
having been net fire to by command of 0*Brian, in order that Limerick, as he remarked, 
might never again he made a nest of foreiniers.* It is said, that when Henry waa told 
of Raymond *s conduct respecting Limerick, he pronounced the following generous and 
soldierly judgment upon it: — *' Great courage was shown in the taking m the town; 
greater in the recovery of it; but wisdom only in the abandonment of it*H 

On the arrival of Raymond in Dublin, the earl*8 remains were interred with the pomp 
becomin£[ his station, in the Cathedral Church, of tbe Holy Trinity, now Christ Church, 
in that city ; — the archbishop Laurence presiding over the ceremony. 

The political position occupied by Strongbow, in relation to Ireland, renders it diffi- 
cult to sum up, impartially, any general estimate of his character ; the very same qualities 
and achievements which won for him the eulogies of one party, having drawn down on hia 
memory, from the other, the most bitter censure and hate. What his own countrymen 
have lauded as vigour and public spirit, those who were the victims of his stern policy 
have pronounced to be the j^rossest exaction and tyranny. Full allowance, of course, is 
to be made for the difficulties and odium of such a position ; and where there are great 
or ahining qualitiea to divert censure from the almost unavoidable wrongs which a mili- 
tary adventurer in a foreign land is, by the very nature of the mission, led to inflict, the 
historian, in such cases, may fiiirly sufl!br bis judgment to relax into aome degree of 
leniency in its verdict 
The splendid results, as flir as regarded his own personal power and enrichment, 

* The AbM 0*G6oglMgaii« in Uw A1II06M of hii Irish seal, thw endeavoura to defend tbie uncliiTalrDaf act 
of O'Brian :—•* Cette action d'O'Brien, que lee Angloit ont traits de perfidie inpigne. n'eet pae auMi Bofra 
m^lle le paroit d'abord. II fkut obeeerver que c*«toit le d^fliut de toot autre d^feoeeor qui avoit angag^ loo 
AnfMo A confler cett place A O'Brien. Oelai<ei no eenbloit^l pae diepene6 de recoonoieeanee poor nao eosll- 
aaet A laquelle for^it la nteeeiit^ 7 D*aillean O'Brien «toit naturellement le niaitio de cetta oootrte ; no 
naiMa-i 11 pae Juete qu'il ui&t de Toniqe mofw qu'il aToit pour rarracber A d'injaaiea ueurpaieort, at qai 



eioH Sa dMraira laura pUoei 7* 
t ** Manna Aiit aniai ia aggiiditndo ; mi^ ia sabft niando ; aid lapiaatia ioivm ia dasenado.** JBleni. 
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which arose out of Strongbow's Irish expedition, threw round his career that sort of spari- 
ous lustre, which great success, however attained, is almost always sore to impart ; and 
that this success, as well as the courage by which it was achieved, recommended h im to 
Henry's favour, appears from that prince having called in his aid when pressed by the 
dangers he was exposed to by the rebellion of bis two Bon& But here all the grounds on 
which we can rest any ftvourable opinion of Stron^bow's character are exhausted ; nor 
does he appear to have possessed any one great or elevating quality, by which the views 
that first prompted his enterprize could be ennobled, or the means which he adopted ft>r 
their accomplishment can be palliated. Even in war&re — the walk where his talents 
most shone — it is evident that be was wanting in one of the chief requisites of a genera], 
the power of originating plans of military operations; as we learn, from a most flattering 
painter of his character, Gerald of Cambria, that ail his enterprizcs were advised and 
planned for him by others, and that he never of himself ventured upon any movement in 
the field. 

How strong was <the traditional impression of the cruelty of his character, appears 
from the tale told — whether truly or not appears more than doubtful-- of his inhuman 
conduct towards his son. This youth, as already has been stated, having been alarmed 
by the war-cry of the Irish^* at the battle of the Pass, in Idrone, fled in a panic to Dublin, 
and there announced that Strongix>w and his army had all been destroyed. When assured 
however of his mistake, he hastened to join the earl in his camp, and was cheerfuHy con- 
gratulating him on his -victory,! when the inhuman father drew his sword, and, as the 
tradition runs, cut the ill-fated youth in twaf 

The taste for founding and endowing religious establishments, which prevailed at this 
time among the chiefs of both nations, presented a painful contrast to the scenes of blood 
and havoc in which they were almost datlv engaged; more especially as the wealth em- 
ployed for such pious uses was, in general, the unholy produce of fipoIiation«and wrong. 
We have already seen that the traitor, Dermot, was most liberal in his endowment of 
religious houses; and his son-in-law, Strongbow, following in his footsteps, founded at 
Kilmainham, near Dublin, a priory for knights of the order of St. John of Jerusalem.} 
But how little even this lord's munificence to the church could conciliate respect for his 
memory, appears from the terms in which an English chronicler, of his own times, speaks 
of his death : " He carried to the grave with him," eays William of Neubridge, '* no part 
of those Irish spoils he had covet^ so eagerly afler in life, putting to risk even his eter- 
nal salvation to amass them ; but at last, leaving to unthankful heirs all he bad acquired 
through so much toil and danger, he afibrded by his fate a salutary 4es3on to mankind."6 
Strongbow lefl by his wife Eva, the daughter of Dermot, king of Leinster, an only cbildJi 
named Isabel, heiress of all his vast possessions, and afterwards married to William 
Mareschall, earl of Pembroke. 

* See Harrit on Ware, Jtntiq. chap. SI. aeet. 3. Harris, by the way, hai done injuttice here to Stanihurat, In 
numbering him among those who eubeccibed to the Oadelian, or Milesian legend ; that writer's Tiews on? the 
subject being, as the following passage will show, such as most men of any sense, if they give but f^ir play 
CO their understanding, must take :— >* Habuerint Scoti, sicut et plurims quondam nationes, quae Jam nunc 
oelebritate famn In magno nomine sunt, sua quasi cunabula, aliqua barbarie infuscatn. Et hoe prudentitts 
esset conflteri, qu&m commentitia hac rerum gestarum gloria, seijMOs apud imperitos venditare.'*<i-Z>« JM» 
Hibem. I. 1. 

The misrepn^sentation which Harris has given of 8tanihnrst*s opinions he took upon trust from Bpenaer 
{Flew qf tk» State qf Ireland,) who has himself hazarded an eiplanation of the cry ** Farrah." which i» 
hardly less absurd than the other. " Here also," he says, ** lycth open another manifest pro<>fe that the Iriab 
ben Scythes, or Scots, for in all their encounters they use one very common word, crying Ferragh, Ferraah. 
which is a Scottivh word, to wit, the name of one of the first kings of Scotland called Feragus, or JPar* 
gus." 

t ** This tradition,** says Leland, ** receives some countenanee from the ancient monument in the cathedral 
of Dublin, in which the statue of the eon of Buronghowis oontlnoed only to the middle, with the howelaApaa 
and supported by the hands. But as this monument was erected somo centuries after the death of Strongbow, 
it is or the less authority. The Irish annals,** be adds, "repeatedly men Uon the earl's son as engaged In 
several actions posterior to this period.** 

Btanihurst oMnUons that, by the falling In of a part of the cathedral in the year 1368, this raonumeat was 
verv much injured, but through the care of Sir Henry Sidney was afterwards repaired and restored.—** Go* 
actfs fabris marmoreum parentis et nati tymbon singnfari opre artillcioque interpolandum euraviu** 

I "The noble founder,'* says Arebdall. "had enlboflbd the prior in the whole lands of Kilmainham.** 
MnaeL Hibem. He adds that " king Heniy II. having enfhoflM Hugh Tirrell the elder in the lands of Kilma- 
halloch, with the appurtenances, together whh the moiety of the river Litttf as fkr as the water^couraa near 
the gallows. Hugh bestowed the said lands on the -prior of this bospiul. 

i Ex Hibernicis roanuhiis quibus multum inhiavecaietproquibus tam multnm com periculo sadaverat 
8aiutis,nihil secum hinc ahiens homo ille portavit; sed laboriose.periculoaeque qncsita ingratis relinquens hera- 
dibus; salubrem quoque multis ex suo occasu doctrinam reliquit.— Afr. AngL I. 2. c. SO. 

I There is some conAision in the accounts given by diibrent historians or the number and mx of the cMI> 
dren Strongbow left behind him. The chronicler Diceto states, in opposition to all tlie known facts that a boy, 
by tho princess Eva, scarce three years old, was his heir:— **Filium vix plene triennom. ex fiiia memoratl 
regis sullatum relinquens hcredem.** According to Lord Lyttalton, he left a son and a daughter, both infbBta. 
Bat a male child by Eva would havf inherited, of coarae, the Iriah potsewioas; and any aons the earl mifkft 
have had by a fonner wife wera ao toager lafhata. 

35 
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Od Stioagbov't dflfttli, the two Eagliih noUeneii who hid kmm «iit bf Heorj to 
him mliii0ov«aiaiaitratiinMdtotlMt|iriiiee,lemef mRaynoii^ 



aatlionty of the Mate till the will of the ■otereiffD dMmld be kaowa. Am bo opportonitjt 
however, had yet beeDaftvded fasfeftrtatiooof the cfaufee adviBeed aniiiil Raymond, 
the king's jealooaj of the iaiioeoee of that officer adUiemaiiiedooahatBd. Aeeocdinglyt 



he aent into Jrelaadt aa hia jaitieiary« or Tieeray« William Ite-Alddm* attended by a 
goaxd often knifffata of hia own h ooae h old, and havjaf nader hia order, with each a 8imi> 
&r train, John de Coorcy, Bobert Fitz49tepbea. and ifilo deCofaa; all of whom had 
aerred the king gallantly, both in England and Fnmee. On being a p priae d of their 
arrifaU Raymond naatened to meet them, on the bordera of Wedbrd, with a ehoaen body 
of cavalry ; and having received them with all doe marka of leapect, went throu^ the 
ceremooy of delivering up to the deputy all tlie citiea and caatles held by the English, aa 
well aa the hostages <h the princes or chieftaine of Ireland committed to hia keeping. 

A proof of the jea looey already cntertaioed of the Gerald ine&mily, of which Ravroond 
was ooe of the earliest and noblest orDaments, is roentiooed by the chronicler as having 
occarred daring this ceremonial. On seeing him approach at the head of ao fine a troop 
of yoong men, all of their leader's own kii^red, bearing the aame coat of arms embla- 
zoned on their shields, and all moanted on beaotiiful horsea, which they coorsed playfully 
over the field, Fitz-Aldeiro said, in a low voice, to some of bis attendants^ " I will ahortly 
check this pride, and disperse these shields ;^** and from that boar, adda the chronicler, 
each was the policy pursued, not only by Fitz-Aldelm himself bat fay eveij deputy who 
succeeded him. Nor was it long before an opportunity for thediapby of thia feeling was 
famished by the death of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, the original atock nom whence, by the 
three sons he lefl behind, have descended all the noble and iUoatnooa frmiliea of this 
name in Ireland. Scarcely had the breath lefl hia frame, wlien Fits-Aldelm aeized on 
tbo castle of WicUow, which stroogbow had granted to Manrice Fits-Gerald for hia 
aervicea; and, by way of atonement for this injustice, gave to the three aona the email 
city of Ferns; where, however, from the want of strongholds^ the^ were much exposed 
to the incursions of the neighbouring inhabitants. They had built, for the aecaritv of 
their territory, a rude fortress ; but thia, by order of Walter Aleman, Fits-Aldelm*a 
nephew, in consequence, it is said, of bribes received from the natives, was maliciooaly 
razed to the ground. 

How unavailing, sometimes, were even such defences against andden attacka, had 
been seen on a late occasion, when the castle of Slane, in Meath, which had been granted 
by De Lacy to Richard le Fleming, having been sorprised b^ the Irish chief to whom 
that principality legitimately belonged, the whole garrison and inmateaof the castle 
were put to the sword, and Le Fleming himself slain. Such alarm did this event spread 
throughout Meatb, that the garrisons of three other castles, built by the aame lord, all 
quitted them the following day.* 

The unpopularity which attended Fitz-Alde]m*8 administration may be sufficiently ac- 
counted for from its general character, without laying much stress on the particular 
charges which have been brought against it by the chroniclers i and the simple fact, that 
he was actuated in his government more by political than by military consideration^ 
abundantly explains the.contemptuous impatience with which he was submitted to by the 
colonists, who, being for the most part armed and rapacious adventurers, bsd hitherto 
prospered, and expected still farther to prosper, by the trenchant policy of the sword. 
Among those most impatient of such inaetion was John de Coorcyj a baron aecond in 
command toFitz-Aldclm, and gifled with extraordinair prowess and daring. Having 
looked to Ireland as a field of ^il and adventure, De Courcy was determined not to ba 
baulked in his anticipationa: ao, chooaingxrat of the troope under hia command a body 
of two-and-twenty knights, and about three hundred other aoldiers, he proposed to lead 
them into the heart of Ulster, — a region unirisited yet by the English arma, and there- 
fore opening to his fierce ambition a freah source of aggrandizement mod military fame. 

At the beginning of the year 1177, in defiance of a peremptory order from the depa^, 
De Courcy set out from Dublin with this small force, and arrived in four days, by a rapid 
march at D()wnpQtrick,the metropolis of .Ulidia,f or Down, and the residence of the king 
of that territory, Rodcric Mac Dunlcvy. The alarm caused by this inroad of foreigners 
into a country whore they had hitherto been known but by rumour, and where, tmsting to 
their distance from the seat of conflict, the inhobitants were unprepared with the means 
of defence, was at first eo general and overwhelming, that scarce any resistance 



• *' Ad fuof «e vrrtent, d«mina voce, inparbiaai banc, ioqoit, in brevi oomprimam et cljpeoa iftos diaper- 
fain."— i/i^em. Erpufnat 1. 3. e. 15. 
t (Jlidia or Ullab, compriied at tbe mott tbe now county of Down, and ioew porta of AatrUa. 
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mtde ; and the people of the town, unapprised of the approach of an enemy till they heard, 
at day break, the clangour of the English bugles sound iue* in their streets, became helpless 
victims of the rage and rapacity of the soldiery. It happened that the pope's legate, 
cardinal Vivian, was then at Ek)wnpatrick, having arrived there a short time before 
from Scotland ;t and, struck with horror at this unprovoked aggression, he endeavoured 
to mediate terms of peace between the two parties; proposing that I>e Courcy should 
withdraw his army from Ulidia, on condition of the prince of tlmt country paying tribute 
to Henry. 

This offer De Courcy sternly refused ; and Vivian, provoked by such gross injustice, now 
strenuously advised the Ulidian Prince, and even besought him^as he valued his blessing, 
to stand up manfully in defence of his violated territories.^ "The panic into which the 
natives had at first been thrown having by this time subsided, a large tumultuary force 
was collected, consisting of no less, it is said than ten thousand men ; at the head of 
which the king marched to drive the enemy from his capital. De Courcy, however, 
advanced from the town to meet them, and a hard-fought battle ensued, in which this 
lord himself and some of his knights performed prodigies of valour, and which ended in 
the total defeat and rout of the Irish.} In the course of the action, Malachy, the bishop 
of Down, was taken prisoner ; but, through the intercession of the cardinal was again 
set at liberty, and restored to his see. 

With the superstition common to most of the heroes of that period, De Courcy per- 
suaded himself that he had, by this expedition fulfilled a prophecy of Mirlin, which had 
declared, that a white knight, sitting on a wMte horse, and bearing birds on his shieldv 
would be the first that with fbrce of arms would enter and invade Ulster. The impor- 
tant battle, also, which he had now gained, was the same predicted, as he fancied, in 
one of St. Columba*s prophecies ; where it was foretold, that so great would be the 
carnage of the Irish, that the enemy would wade up to the knees in their blood. So 
strongly had the predictions of thiff saint affected De Courcy's imagination!!, that he 
always carried about with him a book,ir in the Irish language, wherein they were 
written, and slept with it under his pillow} regarding these prophecies as a sort of 
** mirror*' of the wondrous achievements he was himself destined to peribrm. In the 
month of June following, De Courcy again defeated an army of the Ultonians; and 
among the Eoslish wounded in this second conflict, was Armoric of St Laurence, 
ancestor of the barons of Howth. 

While John de Courcy was thus overrunning Ulster, where his small force had ex- 
tended their incursions into Dalriada and Tyrone, the legate, whose mission, notwithstand- 
ing his generous effort in favour of the Ultonians, had for its object to forward Henry's 
designs upon Ireland, proceeded to Dublin, and there convoked a general council of 
bishops and abbots ; in which setting forth the right of dominion over that country con- 
ferred by the pope upon Henry, he impressed on them the necessity of paying obedience 
to such high authority under pain of excommunication. He also, among other regula- 
tions, promulgated at this council, gave leave to the English soldiers to provide themeelvee 
with victuals for their expeditione out of the churches, into which, as inviolable sanctu- 
aries, they used to be removed by the natives ; — merely ordering, that, for the provisions 
thus taken, a reasonable price should be paid to the rectors of the churches. 

Soon afler the dissolution of this council, we find another expedition undertaken by 
the English, and under circumstances peculiarly disgraceful to most of the parties concerned 
in it Some bitter quarrel having for a long time existed between Roderic O'Connor and 

* ** Adao inexpectatat peoatraTH, ut dvta, meta Tacui, BriUnaJcaa eopias in Ultoniam inflaere misimS 
■omniarint, u«que ad dum, ia varlia partibua nrbla diaturbalia, buocinarum danfor prima luoe intonuit.** 
aumikmnt^ 1. 4. 

t Hibarn- Ezpofnat. 1. S. e. 16. Galtolm. Naabrig* I. 3^ c 0. Laland mittakanly rapraaanU ViTian as 
liavinc come to Ireland in tbe train of Fitz-Aldeloi, Um naw justiciary. 

p* Q.ui pugoandum pro patria eaie dixit, at pugnaturif eum obaecraUonibiis benadixit.** OulUlm. ^TnAtig. 
utnfrd, 

§ Adopting tbe improbable itatemant of Oiralduaraapecting thif battle that the nomber of Iriah engaged ia 
it was ten Uioutand, while their victora, the English, were not quite four hundred. Btanihuntt yet fklla into 
the groaa absurdity of praising the military valour on both sides as equal. Thus, for the mere pleasure, as it 
would seem, of turning a turgid sentence, he says. **NaJli parti militaris Tirtus deeat aad victoriv elai^itor. 
Dens," Slc itc Again, ** Ultoniensea, ut est Jiominum genua naturi et usu valde b^llioosum. nam conduct! 
in armis svum aguni, visis Britannia, noa timide ac dilBdenter, aed ordinate et audacter processum eA« 
ciunt." 

I According to Btanihurst, John de Courcy, in his anxiety to adapt these prophecies to himself, took the not 
unsiiilful mode of adapting himself to the prophecies; and, with that view, provided for his own equipment, 
In proceeding to Ulster, a white horse, a shield with bees on it, and all tlie other foretold appendages of tiM 
destined conqueror of Ulidia; so that, as Stanihurat axpfsaaas it, ** he aallied forth liJte an actor, araand to 
perform a part :**— ut in Ultoniam, unquam paraonatua comcsdua, advolarit.** 

f ** Ipse vero Joanaea libnim nnnepronheticiim Baberaiea aeriptum tanquam opemm auorum apaealoai pni 
manlboa dicitur habalMS.**— (UraJd. ** M toiisndam proiriiwpa, eundooi auh cubieiUarii leeti polvias no^ 
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1« citot m M«tiA tW f€Mr priDcc lia a csMOfKace of Am dttrncn rfed to 
VMim^umd nmud FHx-AIMa to 



imo Coaauffct tbe a/Kj ioliaei to tJui aerfke. h ion aot uf f mi tbat tbere hod 
kon OB tbe port of Eoderio aaj vioiotn of the treotj colcni iHo with Hevy* or tfaot, 
W toy o ftow t g olep wkotnofcr, he hoi ghnoi provocociaa to the fiif^ fofemnent. 
The hope of beiiigfoUe,ho«rever« to profit bfthiiftonljfeidl, to rander itttemeoooor 
dUiridhif sod diitfKtiof tbe ftreasth of Cdoonfht, aod theiehf 6ei^^ 
of Uwit proriace for Hwy, wao fcr too VempUng to be comIj m'ttd, Aeeovdiogijr Filx- 
Aldelo^ thoofb dnioed olreadj of o port of hio anoj bj the detachoieat led ioto Ukter 
hf De Coorej, was jet able to aead« ooder Milo do CofaB* id aid of tbe aoBatoral aoo*8 
treaaoo, a force of bonemen and arcbera, amoimliBg to uiore than 500 men. 

CfooRD^tbeShaooon, theae troopa adfanced aa fa aa Tbam, oiin liitgd, fioding neither 
pmde iwr DTfTrifiona tbroas^hoot tbe whole of tbe vaj. The infaabEtanta had retired, 
with thetr fomiliea and cattle, to tbe foatneHca of tbe billa, or ioto inaoceaible woods, 
firat deitrojiog all aocb atorca of prorioooa aa were not eoocealed in aobterranean gr^» 
•rica; and, when tbej had not time to remore them from the booaea and eborcbea, aettin|r 
flre to tbe toama themaelTea in which theae atmctorea atood, and thoi ronanining all to- 
father. 86 eooiplctely did thia mode of proceeding dirtreaa and baffle their iniaden^ 
that at the end or ei^ht daya they were compelled to refomv and withoot having gained a 
aiof le adirantage. €hi approaching tbe Shannon, they were aoddenly attacked by fUy- 
6&nc O'Connor, who had wailed tbeir coming, arith a large force, in a wood not for from 
that river; and, after aofforing conaiderable loaa, they at length forced their way, and 
gpcceeded in reaching Dublin. Rodenc*a aon, the traitor Mortagh, waa taken priaooer 
is thia action ; and toe men of Coonaoght, — not one of whom, it appeara, bad followed 
Mi example in joining tbe fereignerv—oelivered him up into the handa of hia fotber, who 
poniihed hia treaaoo, according to tbe barbarous fosbion of tboee timea^ by depriving him 
of his eyes. 

To 8 mind acote as was that of Henry, it must have become, at thia time, aofficiently 
naoifbat, that out of aocb crude and discordant elements as were now conflicting in Ire- 
kod, neither peace nor order were likely soon to rise; and that the grasp of one strong 
nod steady hand, acting with immediate, not deputed, power, and coercing all parties 
alike into obedience and obsenrance of justice, presented tbe sole meana or hope that 
human policy could suggest for the reduction of so crude and complicated a chaos 
into order. Fated as Ireland was by her position, and even still more by the feuds 
]»revailing among her own people, to become subject to foreign dominion, the presence, 
for a few jears, of a ruler like Henry in tbe land, with an army large enough to 
render resistance hopeless, would, by lending to the new institutions introduce by 
him at once enforcement and superintendence, have secured both their reception by the 
eoontrv, and their adaptation to its peculiar habits and wants; and in this manner, per- 
haps, the euthanasia onreIand*8 independence might, with advantage and honour to both 
countriea, have been efTectcd. At all events, the world would, in that case, have been 

Sired the anomalous spectacle that has been ever since presented by the two nations; — 
e one subjected, without being subdued; the other rulers, but not masters; the one 
doomed to all that is tumultuous in independence, without its freedom; the other endued 
with every attribute of despotism, except its power. 

It can hardly be doubted that Henry was sufficiently aware of the value of Ireland, to 
have taken more pains in laying the foundations of the English power in that kingdom, 
bad the cares attendant on ao vast an extent of dominion, and the anxieties caused by his 
domestic troubles, allowed him the leisure and thought requisite for such a task. The 

Idan which occurred to him about this time, of investing his youngest son John with the 
ordship of Ireland, is supposed to have been suggested by the wish- to supply, as for as 
was practicable, tho want of the royal presence and sanction, in the administration of 
that country's affkirs.*" Ho might also, in taking this step, have been somewhat in- 
fluenced by the general rage tor sobinfudations which naturally prevailed in an age 
when land was regarded as a source more of power than of revenue, and which, at 
thia period, had converted Franco into a vast assemblage of fiefs. As his claim to the 
kingdom of Ireland bad originally been founded on a grant from the see of Rome,t 

* *' Bomn method to ropply. to fhr ai it could b« supplied, the want of liia preeence, wat therefore to be 
SOOfht : and he Judged, very truly, that the Iriih nation, aocuitomed through the courae of many aces to be 
governed by princei of ai ancinnt royal blood ai any in Europe, would not eaaily be kept patient under tbe 
rale of hit Mrvants/'— /^orJ LfUelt0n, Ilook 5. * r t— 

t An anonymous writor thua nuts thn dilemma in which thoio kings of England were involTed, who aet 
Ibrth the authority of Adrian** Hull at tlie ground of their dahnt to tbe dominion of Ireland:—** Deiodo 
lalarrogo Anglo* an llenricut illc locundut aooeperit lliberniam eibi et eueceaeoribua A Romano Pontiflce Jure 
ftodtll nocne f Hi regent, ad quid pro le citant Dallam ilHm 1 8i affimient, ergo Beges Anglin aaat fbodatarii et 
vaHaili. 0unimi Puntincit. ci^jut potettaiom ad comprimendum regnam agnoaaiuit, et is oaieria racaat.** 
lMi|nil«f. Af0Ut9UM it Jurt r*gn% UibTnim, Francfuurt, 164d. 
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to the same soarce he now thought it right to apply for approval of the intended en- 
feoffboent* Permission was accordingly granted to him by Alexander III., to bestow 
that sovereignty either upon John, or anv other of his sons he might choose; and, also, to 
reduce to complete obedience such chiefs of Ireland as miffht prove refractory. 

In prosecution of this object, Henry, about the middle of May in the year 1177, assem- 
bled a council of prelates and barons at Oxford, and, in their presence, constituted his 
son John king of Ireland.f Notwithstanding, however, this solemn announcement of 
his title, the young prince was never afterwards, in any document that has came down to 
us, styled otherwise than lord of Ireland, and earl of Moreton. In conformity with this 
change in the tenure by which that realm was held, Henry confirmed his gnnt of 
MeaUi to Hugh de Lacy, by a new charter, wherein it was set down that this 
lord for the future, was to hold that province under him and his son ; and by the -^^j.^ 
service, not, as before, of fifly only, but of a hundred knights. He also granted, 
at this time, to Robert Fitz-Stephen and Milo de Cogan, the kingdom of Cork, or, as 
it was otherwise called, Desmond ; to be held of him and his son John, and their heirs,^ 
with the exception of the city of^ Cork, and the adjoining cantreds,! which Henry re- 
tained in his own hands, but of which Fitz-Stephen and Cbgan were to have the custody 
for him. It appears, however, that notwfthstanaing this grant, they acquired possession of 
but a small part of that territory ; and that, two years after, they were obliged to content 
themselves with but seven cantreds near the city between them both, while no less than 
twenty-fbur cantreds remained still out of their power, as well as ofthe king's, — not having 
yet been brought under subjection. 

A grant which proved, in the same manner, to be rather nominal than real, was that 
which Henry made, some time after, of the kingdom of Limerick, or North Munster, to 
the two brothers of the earl of Cornwall, and Josselin de Pumerai, their nephew. As 
the granted territory was still in the possession of its rightful ruler, Donald O^Brien, 
who had shown both the will and the power to defend it to the last, these English lords 
deemed it most prudent to decline so precarious a giftj The same principality, however, 
was again made the subject of a grant by Henry, who bestowed it as a fief, to be held of 
him and his son, on Philip de Braosa ; and this baron, aided by De Cogan, and Fitz-Ste- 
phen, marched an army towards the Shannon, with the view of seizing upon Limerick. 
But the inhabitants had determined to sacrifice the city rather than suffer it to fall into 
the hands of the English; and when he advanced to the margin of the river, he beheld 
Limerick all in flames. Struck by the determined resolution which this act of despair 
implied, De Braosa, though naturally, as we are told, not wanting in courage, hesitated 
to advance. In vain did his confederates, De Cogan and Fitz-Stephen, who were well 
accustomed to such scenes, urge him to accompany them across the river, and offered 
to build for him a fort, on the other side, from whence he could command the city. 
Between his own fearsH and those of his followers — who were the very refuse, it appears* 
of the population of South Wales — a general panic sprung up among them; and ex- 
hibiting a rare instance, it must be owned, of want of courage among the English 

* Perquiriverat enim ab Alezandro iummo Ponlifice qnod lioeret ei (Ilium louni quern vellet regem Hiber- 
Bie flicere et aimiliter coronare ae regit potantea ejuadem terne qui aubjectionem ei fkoere nolleni debellara. 

t '* Oxoniam profectni eat, icc, Jobannem filium toliua Hibernin regulum fkdt.**— Po^r^bra FirgiL 

X According to Oiraldua, a cantred waa aueh a portion of land aa uauallr containa a hundred towna; ao 
that, aaya Ware. " the quantity of a centred or century, which ia the aame with the Saxon hundred, ia no way 
aacerteined by any fixed meaaure; and, aa the quantity of a cantred ia variable and uncertein, ao alao ia 
the quantity of a carucate, or plow>laiid, which ia greater or leaa according to tlie nature or quality of tlie 
aoil; though it ia commonly reported to be auch a portion of land aa can give employment to one plow through 
the Tear.** In a regiatry of the Abbey of Duiak, Connaught ia aaid to contain only 86 eantreda 

Tlie Welah had anciently the territorial diviaion of cantrefii, every cantref containing a hundred towaa, or 
95,600 acrea.— JLiurM WaOUm^ quoted by Turner, book 15. e. 3. 

The diviaion of the people into hundreda appeara to have been a enaforo ofthe ancient Germana (Qtrmm^ 
TkU.^) though Murphy, in hia difiuae tranalation of the worda ** centeni ex aingnlia pagia aunt,** liaa taken 
for granted much more than the paaaage impllea. " Each canton,** he makea Tadtua aay, ** aenda a hundred ; 
—from that circumatance called hundredora by the army.** 

The following remarka of Mr. Monk Maaon, on the aubject of the Iriah cantreda. are curioua :— ** There are 
atrong preaumptiona, ariaing from the Iriah Topography of Girald. Cambrana., written about 1185, and flron 
other incontrovertible evidencea, that a rude aurvey of Ireland waa made by Henry 11., in imitation of 
0oomaday-Book. Girald., apeakint of the ancient regal diviaiona of Ireland into five portiona, obaervea, that 
each part containa 33 cantreda. When we reflect on the technical word be uaea, we may be aure that aome 
degree of accuracy waa attended to; for every cantred contained 33 townlanda, and every townland, eight 
carucatet ." Parockal Survey. 

{ " Et ideo maxime pnefliti roilitea recnum illud de Limeric habere noluercnt, quia Don dum erat adquiai* 
turn, nee aubjectum dominio domini regia.** BtMdUt. Jtbbat. 

I " Their opinion might be prudent,** aaya Lord Lyttelton, ** yet it waa not in the apirit of the English chivalry, 
which had enabled a few adventurera of that nation, with inanite odda againat them, to make, and keep aoch 
great conqueata, In diilarant parte of Iroland.'* 
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■dTeotoren, they returned, diabeuteDed and in so &r dMynced, to rejoin their coon- 
tiymen at Cork. 

Besides the abo?e mentioned grants proceeding immediately ftom the crown, there 
were also lands parcelled out, by sobinfbodation, from these eeveral territories, by 
which a number of the other lords engaged in these wars were amply enriched and 
aggrandized. Thus, to Gilbert de Nogent, the founder of the noble ftouly of West- 
meath, Hngb de Lacy cooveyedf by charter, the land, or, as afterwards odled, barony 
of Delvin, containing about 20,000 acres; while, at the same time, Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
oot of the lands which had been granted to him in Cork, conveyed to his nephew, 
Philip de Barry, three cantreds, called Olethan, besides two other cantreds elsewhere; 
in right of which baronies, the fiunily of De Barry always ranked as parliamentary peerst 
and in the reign of Charles L was elevated to an earldom. 

Being found deficient in the military talents which the office of deputy required, 
William Fitz-Aldelm was, in the year 1178, removed from the post, and Hugh de 
tlTFL ^^'"^y appointed his successor. Besides the causes already assigned for the unpopu- 
larity of his administration, there are grounds for suspecting that his having adopted 
a somewhat more just and conciliatory policy towards the Irish, was not among the least 
of those offences by which he forfeited the good will of the colonists; and that, even 
thus early, any show of consideration for the rights and comforts of the natives was be- 
ginning to be regarded with fear andjealousy, as a species of treason towards their mas- 
tersL ** He was the flatterer,'* says Uiraldus, ** of rebels, and full of courtesy towards the 
foe.*** M Qe was a friend," says another, ** to the enemies of the state, and a foe to his 
fHends."t 'I*he charge advanced against him of having been in the habit of receiving 
bribes from the Irish, may have had its origin probably m some acts of kindness which he 
is said to have performed towards the natives, and which his less liberal countrymen en- 
deavoured to tarnish by assigning such unworthy motives for them. 

It is necesssry to remind the reader that, in the peculiar view here taken of Fttz-Al- 
delm's policy, I nave been led solely by my own conjectures, and by the deductions which, 
as it appears to me, may foirlv be drawn from the very nature and terms of the charges 
brought against him. That he had not forfeited much of the royal fovour by his admi- 
nistration, appears from his appointment, at this time, to the custody of Leinster ; that pro- 
vince havinff, on the decease of Earl Strongbow, fallen to the king, as supreme lord of^he 
fief^ during the infancy of the heir. In like manner, Wexford, which had originally been 
given to Fitz-Aldelm, and then afterwards transferred to Strongbow, was now restored to 
tne former lord ; while at the same time Waterford, with its dependencies, vras entrusted 
by the king to Robert Poer. 

The event, during Fitz-Aldelm^s administration, to which the natives attached most 
importance, was the removal, by his orders, of the celebrated Staff of Jesus from Ar- 
taigh to Dublin. This staff or crosier, which was said to have belonged to St. Patrick,! 
and which St Bernard describes as being, in his time, covered over with gold and set 
with precious c^ems, had been ' for many ages an object of veneration with people ; 
and its removal now, from the cathedral of Armagh to that of Dublin, was but a 
part of the policy pursued afterwards by the English, of concentrating, as much as 
was possible, the power and wealth of the Church in Dublin, and diverting it, in propor- 
tion, from the xe of Armagh. Fitz-Aldelm was also the founder, by order of king Henry, 
of the famous abbey of St. Thomas the martyr (i. e. Becket,) near Dublin, on the site 
now called Thomas Court 



* **Rebellhini blandltor botti raaTinimnt.** Hib. Erpug. I. S. e. 16. 

t ** RaipublioB inimicii amieus, reipublicv amlcia \nimieaB.—Stanikur$u de Rtb. Hih. I. 4. 

t One of tbe uiarpera of Uie we of Annagb, Nigel M*Aid, carried off with him, on being removed, both thia 
Staff, aa we are told by St. Bernard* and tbe text of tlie Gospels which had belonged to St Patrick ; and each 
waa tbe reverence in which these two relics were regarded by the people, tliat whoever bad them in taia poa> 
aeasioD waa r^arded as tbe rightful claimant to the see. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

John De Conrcy defeated in Uleter. — De Lacj again entniated with the government — 
Death of St Laurence. — Succeeded in the See of Dublin by John Cummin jr.— -Murder of 
M ilo de Coean and Fitz-Stephen*a son. — Arrival of Philip Barrj and his brother Geralds— 
Hervey of Mount. Maurice retiree into a roonasterj. — Diaeensione in the family of Roderio 
O'Connor^ — Philip of Worcester appointed deputy^ — ^Prince John sent to Ireland with a 
large army .^—Insolence of his followers to the Irish Chiefs. — A spirit of Insurrection raised 
throughout Ireland^ — Forts built by the English^ — Successfully attacked by the Irish and 
several barons slain. — John loses almost the whole of his army. — Is recalled by Henry. 

John Db Covrct, who still continued his warfare in Ulster, met, in the coarse of 
this year, with a severe check. He had taken, in a predatory incursion into Louth, a 
vast number of cattle, and was driving them from thence to his own quarters, when he 
found him^lf attacked by the two princes of Oriel and of Ulla ; and after a sharp conflict, 
in which the greater number of his troops were cut off, he was obliged to fly, attended by 
only eleven horsemen, and continued his retreat for two days and two nights, without 
either food or rest, till he reached his own castle near Downpatrick. He was likewise 
unsuccessful in another incursion which he made the same year into Dalaradia. 

How invidious and difficult was the' task of administering the country's affairs, may be 
judged from the short period during which each of the deputies was allowed to remain 
in office. The odium excited, as we have seen, by Fitz-Aldelm's measures, bad induced 
the king to recall him ; and now the popularity of his successor awakening in a like 
degree the royal jealousy, led to a similar result Hugh de Lacy was, this year, removed 
from the government, and the office of deputy committed to the joint care of John, 
constable of Cheshire, and Richard, bishop of Coventry. 

Among those acts of De Lacy which had aroused in the king suspicions of his harbour- 
ing high and ambitious views, was the marriage he had lately contracted, and without 
asking the royal permission, with the daughter of Roderic, king of Connaught But the 
exclusion of this lord from the favour of his sovereign, was for the present, but of short 
duration. The ready submission with which he had yielded to his unjust dismissal flrom 
office, and the clear explanations he was able to give of the whole of his conduct, 
completely dissipated the king's suspicions, and after but three months' deprivation of 
office, he was reinstated in the government; — Robert of Shrewsbury being sent with him, 
on the part of the king, to act as his counsellor and assistant, and be the witness, or, in 
plain language, spy, of his proceedings.* 

During the remainder of his administration, De Lacy was chiefly employed in baildioff 
4»stles for the protection of Leioster, haying already sufficiently fortified his own terri- 
tory of Meath; and more than a dozen names of places, where he now erected castles* 
will be found enumerated by the chronicler. To this baron's government, at the 
different periods of his office, has been attributed the singular good fortune of bavinsr 
been popular alike with the English settlers and the natives; and his kind and liberal 
treatment of the latter is assigned by Giraldus as one of the reasons of the suspicion 
entertained of his harbouring ambitious designs upon the country :— so difficult was it to 
depart with impunity from that ffenenl system of force and mpine upon which the settle- 
ment was, from the first, founded, and by which alone, it was thought, its safety and 
interests could be upheld. Even De Lacy himself; who was, perhaps, praisewortb^ only 
as compared with his associates, is allowed by the same fiivourable painter of bis cha- 
racter to have been guilty, occasionally, of injustice and tyranny as well as the rest 
•« By oppressing others with a strong hand," says Giraldus,t ** he amply enriched his 
own followers.' 

In this year, the saint and patriot, Laurence OToole,died at the monastery of Augum, 
now Eu, on tho borders of Normandy. He had been, in the preceding year, one of the 

* ** Qai Regit expsrte eoa4Jator ei at eontilisrins, operomque raorum lesis ezittsret.** mUm, ExfugnaL 
f. S. c 39. Leisnd adds, tbsl it wsa at Lacy^s own request this '* isspeetor** was sent with him. In order 
** that the Icing might be thoa antheBtieallx iBformed or all hia eoaduct,'* Ite. kc Leland. who abouoda in 
thia aoit of aacrat inibrmation mftra, in tha P^Mat inatanea, to Sunihorat aa hia anthority ; but Staaihnrat 



aava nothing wbatevar of any weii reqaaat iiaviBi I 

t *• Tarn ampla mana alioa oppriaMndo auoa nbiqiM ditavit.** Hookar eatiroly omita, ia his traaalailoe, 
thia aingla dark ahade thrown into De Lae]r*i eharacter bjr the ehroaieler. 
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six Irish {vrelates who attended the great coancil of Lateran,* and had then received 
from the pope, Alexander IIL, who hod treated him with the dtitinctioa and kindness 
due to his high charaeter, a ball confirming the rights and jurisdiction of the church of 
Dublin, over the sees of Glendaloch, Kildare, Ferns, Leighlin and Ossory. ^ Some pecu- 
liar privileges which, in his zeal fir Ireland, he had succeeded in obtaining from that 
council, were resented, it seems, ky Henry, as derogatory to his royal digni^ ; but there 
do not appear to be any grounds for the statement, advanced by some writers, that, in 
consequence of this ofience, he was forbidden by the king to return to Ireland ; as we find 
him, after that period, employed actively in the care of hisdiocess and province, and dis- 
pensing those charities and hospitalities around him, which appear to have been as princely 
in their extent as they were evidently pure and unostentatious in their motive. In 
1160 ^^ course of this year he had accompanied to England a son of Boderic 0*Connor 
who had been sent as a hostage to Henry for the payment of the tribute stipulated 
between his fiither and that prince.f Passing afterwards into France, he was seized with 
a fever, when arrived on the frontiers of Normandy, and expired the 14thof November, 
1180. 

This pious and eminent prelate, who was styled, as St Bernard tells as, ** the Father 
of bis country ,**{ was of the illustrious house of the 0*Tuathals, being the youngest son 
of Murchertach OTuathal, prince of Imaile,{ or, as usually called, the glen of Imaile, in 
the now county of Wicklow. While yet a boy, he was, by his own desire, dedicated to 
the ecclesiastical state ; and, under the care of the bishop of Glendalougb, made consi- 
derable progress in learning and piety. When twenty-five years of age, he was elected 
abbot of the monastery of that place, which was distinct from the episcopal see, and 
became, within a few years, successively bishop of Glendalougb and archbishop of Dub- 
lin. The holy seclusion of the Valley of the Lakes, where so large a portion of hit 
earlier days had been passed, still continued to retain a charm for him through life ; and 
it was his delight, when engaged in the cares of his archbishopric, to retire occasionally 
to Glendalougb, and there, in a cave which had been used as an oratory by St. Kevin, to 
pass whole weeks in lonely prayer and contemplation. || 

The share taken by him in all the most important transactions connected with Ireland 
which occurred during his public life, has already, from time to time, been noticed in the 
preceding pages; and it redounds scarcely less to the credit of the English authorities^ 
than to the honour of his own high character, that, notwithstanding his proclaimed zeal 
for the independence of his native land, and the efibrts made by him to awaken in his 
countrymen a spirit of resistance to the foreigner, he should yet have been selected for 
so many important and delicate missions to the English court; and, though naturally 
regarded with jealous suspicion by the king, should have remained to the last in un- 

* The other five were. CathoHcus. of Tuam ; Constantine O'Brian, of Killaloe; Felix, of Lismore; Aufov- 
tua, of Waterford ; and Brictiua, of Limerick. Theibull granted on thia occasion, which ia curioua, aa ahow- 
ing how richly endowed the aee of Dublin waa at that period, may be found in Ufher'a SwllogB, No. ZLvin. 
Fluery mentiona {Hut. Ecclesiast, ]. 78. § 24.,) that one of the Irish bishops prsaent at this council had for 
his Bole means of subsistence the milk of three eowa. It appears, from Hoveden, that there were preaent at 
the council several other Irish bishops, besides the six just mentioned; and it is supposed to be one of tboae tliat 
the above improbable tale is related. See Lnnigan. chap. 29.. § 14. nole 96. 

t "Item, eodem, anno 1180, Laurencius Duvelinensis Archiep. qui ad Dominum regem in Normanniani 
transfretaveral. adducens secum filium Roderici Reg. Connact. quern idem Rex miserat Domin. auo Reg. 
AngfliR. romansurum sibi in obsidem super pactis inter eos conlraclia de tributo Uibernie aolvendo." jBsite- 
diet. Abba$. 

1 •* Patre patim dictus.** 

6 In the ver^ scarce work of Thomas Carve, of Tipperary, entitled Lyra, Site Jinaeq>kaUto$iM Kltemtea, 
I find, in allusion to SL Laurance*s royal descent, the following lines:— 

Regius hoc auget patrum Laurenttus agmen, 
Sternum aedis Dublinienais boooa. 

Also in a pastoral letter of Pope Benedict XIV., addreaaed to the arehbiabopa and bisbopa of Ireland, in the 
year 1741, the fame of 8t. Laurence is thus commemorated:—" Bed et ainceriora pecurrite B. Laurenlii Arch. 
Dublin, quern re^is sanguine ortum legatum apostol. In Hibemiam Alexand. III. predeceaaor noater, in con- 
cilio Latcraneiisi III. selenit. Sec. Atque Inde fkcile intelligatis que quantaque pro Grege auo vir apoato- 
licus fecerit atque pertulerit.** It is not true, however, as stated here, that 8t. Laurence waa ever appointed 
legate to Ireland. A hymn on St. Laurence, given in Thomas De Burgh's QgLeia Propria Smmetorum mUmim, 
and more worthy of notice ftir its truth than its poetry, contains the following deserved tribute to llie public 
character of this eniineni man :— 

Non fhvor regum, neque te tumultua 
Plebis inaanae, tua aed tot annia 
Nota, Laureiiti, Pietas ad altos 
Vexit honorea. 

It haa been my object, in this note, to collect together a fbw of the proofs of this eminent Irialunan*a cele- 
brity, which hnvc owaimd the notice of Dr. Lanigan and others. To the forthcoming ^ Memoirs oftlie Arch- 
bishops of Dublin,** by Mr. D*AUon, we mav look with the oonAdence which that gentleman^ knowlet^ of 
our history and autiquitiea tnapiroa, ftir a filler and more Intereatiag icooant of the affidnof the IriahCanreh 
than has yet appeared. 

tr Vit. Laurent, ap Mutinghtm. 
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disturbed poeseflBion both of his popularity and his honours. Even by tho slanderer of all 
other persons and things belonging to Ireland, Laurence is pronounced to have been a 
''just and a good man.*^ An ardent lover of his ill-iated country, he felt but the more 
poignantly those wretched feuds and unnatural treacheries of her own sons, which were 
now co-operating so fatally with the enemy, in reducing her to complete degradation 
and ruin ; and, a short time before his death he is said to have exclaimed, in the Irish 
language, ** Ah, foolish and senseless people, what is now to become of you 1 Who will 
now cure your misfortunes? Who will heal you ?*' When reminded on his death-bed 
of the propriety of making his will, he answered, ."God knows, I have not at this 
moment so much as a penny under the sun."t His remains were deposited in tho mid- 
dle of the church of Augum, where they lay till the year of his canonization, by Hono* 
rioos III., A. D. 1226, when with great solemnity, they were placed over the high altar, 
and preserved in a silver shrine; some of his relics^ having been sent to Christ 
Church, in Dublin, and some to difibrent places in France. 

Immediately on receiving the intelligence of Laurence's death, Henry, in exercise of 
the rights which he held over Ireland, as a realm annexed to the English crown, took 
the vacant archbiBhopric into his own custody, and despatched Jeffrey de la Hay, hiscliap- 
lain to Dublin, for the purpose of seizing on the revenuesof the see, and collecting them into 
the Exchequer. He likewise call^ together at Evesham, in Worcester, an assembly of 
the clergy of Dublin, by whom, on his recommendation, a learned Englishman, John 
Cumming, who had served him in a clerical capacity, was elected archbii^op of Dublin. 
Still more to strengthen the English influence in that country, a bull was procured in the 
following year from pope Lucms III., exempting the diocess of Dublin from a great 
part of She jurisdiction hitherto exercised over it by the see of armagh. This memorap 
ble bull, the immediate purpose of which was to curtail the privileges of the archbishop 
of Armagh, but which had also, probably, in view the object of transferring, at some 
future time, the primacy to the seat of the English power, Dublin, became, in after agas^ 
a subject of fierce and voluminous controversy between the two sees. 

One of the earliest, and not least chivalrous, of the English adventurers, Milo de Co« 
gan, who had remained, jointly with his brother in arms, Robert Fitz-Stephen, in quiet 
possession of the territory granted to them in Desmond, fell a victim at this time to an 
act of the most foul and revolting treachery. Accompanied by a young and valiant sod 
of Fitz-Stephen, who had lately married his daughter, De Uogan was on his way to a 
conference with some citizens of Waterford, which was to be held on a plain near Lis- 
more, when he was suddenly attacked by a band of Irish, armed with axes, under a chiefs 
tain of the district, named Biac Tyre, by whom he had been invited to pass that night 
under his roo£ Whether from some sudden cause of anger, or, as would seem by the 
sequel, from a preconcerted design, this chief came, unawares upon De Cogan, as he 
was sitting carelessly with the young Fitz-Stephen and four other knights upon the 
grass, and barbarously murdered the whole party. / 

Scarcely had the news of this event reached Robert Fitz-Stephen, who was then ' 
in Cork, when, as if the murder had been meant as a signal for general revolt, 1 102, 
almost all the chieftains of Munster rose up in arms, and a vast multitude of the 
people of Desmond, under their king, Dermod Macarthy, laid siege to the town of Cork. 
In this emergency, Raymond le Gros, apprised of the danger of his kinsman, embarked 
from Wexfora with a band of twenty select knights, and about a hundred other soldiers, 
partly horsemen, partly archers, and sailing along the coast to Cork, the Irish having no 
fleet to guard their shores, arrived but just in time to succour Fitz-Stephen, to enaUo 
him to repel his assailants, and force them to raise the siege. 

As soon as intelligence of these events reached Henry, he sent over Richard de Cogan, 
the brother of the deceased Milo, to take his place as the associate of Fitz-Stephen in 
the government, and with this officer wassent a chosen body of troops for the re-enforcement 
of the garrison. Shortly after, a still fiirther addition was made to the military strength 

• ** Latirentias Dablinientii EpiMopai ; vir bonu et Jaititf.*^— Oirakl Cambreiu. JKtem. fqrayiMrt. 
I. 9. c. 83. 

Tbe Author of bii lifl^, pobliabed in MeMinfbain*t Ftoriltfium^ tpeakf of hit fuuDifioence In enterUioing 
the rich, ai well aa of Idi charity in (bedlof and succouring tbe poor. Every day he took care to aae fod in 
hif own preeence from thirty to tizty poor uerrioii* -■ and, during a fliuine which laated for three jewrw, be 
gave daily alms to MO peoiil«, bwidca aiipplying 900 more throughout hi* diuceea with clolhee, provieione, and 
other nocesearies. It is added, that durinx this tevere time, SnO children were left at the door of bit reeidenee, 
all of whom were protected and provided for by bis care. 

t Vit. S. Laurent. 

X In the Office quoted by Harris, coauining a description of these relics, it is said that ** the bead is kept 
in a silver case, with a crystal over it, throng whicli may be leen tbe mark of the wound givnn him by Um 
madman at Cantartniry,'*— Ware*! JKiltft. 

36 
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ef the Brovisee, by the hadiiif of Phflip Bury, • nephew of FitB-Stephen, with • oon- 
Mdeimble fcree, fhMB Welea mMn the otjeet of ■■lietiiifc' hie rditife, Biny h«I alao 
m view the seeoring to hiwrlf eooie fauids which FitxAepheB hid panted to hinn in 
(Hethan, n trad Ijiof be t w e en Cork and YooghaL He waa ac onmp an ied on this occa- 
aion hy hit brother Gerald Btfiy* a peraanage better known to frme aa Giraldoa Cam- 
brensMfe having connected hia name inaeparably with thia period of oor hiatoryt 
BoCwithatanding the atrange heap of garmhNia 6ctioo and alander which he baa mixed op 
with bii otherariae wcfiil, and in general tnwtworthy, reoofda of the first tranaactiona 
and adfen tur e a of the Eogliih aettleta in thii country.^ 

While of the earliest of theae adventnreri one or two, aa we have aeen, had been 
carried offby dcatht and moat of the others atill paaaed their livea in perpetual warfiire« 
Hervy of llonnt Ifaoriee, wbn had once been aa stirring on the aoene aa any, now with* 
drew from the tnnnoila of war to a life of religioua aeclnsion ; and, after having, in the 
year 1182, tended and endowed the abbey of Dnnbrody, one of the fineat eocleaiaatical 
edificea in the ooontry, he about thia time aasumed the monk's habit, and entered into 
the mooaatery of Chriat Church, in Canterbury .f The nal lor tending religious houaea 
had begun to prevail at thia time eztenaively among the great Engliahlonla; who. whfle 
with one hand they u ppr ea a cd and plundered the miaeraUe clergy, and dcapoiled the 
cathedrala of their poaseanooa, made, with the other, aa they thought foil atonement for 
theae aacrilegioua spoliationa, by callmg into eziatence endowmenta and atmctnrea on 
wbidi their own names were to be imprinted, and in which vanity had, at leaat aa much 
ahaie aa any real religiooa teling. About the aame time arith Dunbiody abbey, were 
arecled in Meath, by Ungfa de Lacy, two monaateriea for Augustin canons; one at Du- 



ledif and the other at Com, called anciently Inveroolpa, at the mouth of the Boyoe-t 

Among the devout aoldiera who thua employed themaelvea in alternately lAandering 
and fotmding religioua houses, John de Couicy waa one of the moat con sp icuous; having 
fonadad the Beiiedictioe priory of the ialand of Neddrao^ aoniewhere off the coaic of 
Down ; and aloo the prioiy of St John the Baptist in that county, for a branch of the 
AiWDitin canona, ealled Craciferi. Thia lord also turned the aecular canona out of the 
eauedial of Down, uid introduced in their place Benedictine monks, from St Werburgh*8, 
in C h eater ; while, at the mroe time, he got the dedicatioo title of the cathedml changed 
firom that of the Holy Trinity to that of St. Patrick,*-^ step soperstitioody believed to 
be the cauae of all the misfortunes that afterwards happened to De Coorcy. 

The disgraceful feuds which bad ao long distracted the dooieaUc relaUonaof Roderic 
(yCooner atill continued to rage as violeatlj as ever; bat, in order to understand clearly 
their origin, some brief explanation is neccwsry. According to the ancient constttntioa 
of IrelaM, whenever a provincial king was elected to tlie supreme throne, he resigned 
the crown of the province to one of his sons, or else to some other of his kin who waa 
entitled aa well as qua li Bed to govern. So tottering, however, was the state of the 
monarchy at the time when Roderic succeeded to the supreme power, that fearing be 
ahould be left, — as would have been actually, indeed, his fiitc, — without either territory 
or throne, he conceived it most prudent still to retain his own hereditary dominions. 
Hence the continued efforts of his two sons, Connor and Murchard, to force him to sor* 
render to tliero the sovereignty of Connaught One of these sons he had already 
punished, by inhumanly putting out his eyes; and now the other was in open insurrec- 
tion against his authority. About the year 1182, such indignation did the unnatural 
rebellion of these princes excite, that Flaherty 0*McIdory, chief of TyrconncI, marched 
ao army into Connaught to put down their revolt, and gained a complete victory over 
them and their allies. The slaughter, in this battle, is said to have been immense, and 

* Ware, jfsfMlf, at ilM /«ar 1183.— Borne writer*, and amonc others Prynne. erroneoatly sappoee GiraUhM 
to have aeeoniMinied Henry into Ireland. In speaking of the eynod uf Caaliel, Prynne says, ''to wiikii 
(deinie) they all promised conformity, and to observe them fur time to come, as Giraldus Camhrensis thera 
present and other historians relate.**— On the ItutUuu$,e. 70. 

t ^*^t AnH^. chap. 90.— Archdnll, Mmatt, int. at Dunhrod^. On giving up his commission in the army, 
says Mr. Shaw Mason, Hervey ** parcelled out the portion of land allotted to him from the water of Wexford 
to Kempul ((Jfimpilo) Pill alone the sea-eoaat, for a ceruin short spaee in the country, amongst his followers, 
ratalnln| to hlmseir that portion «if it now called the Union of St. JamesV; snd on this he founded the abhey, 
dedieated it to St. Peier and St. Paul, and esublishud there the order of CiMtertian or Brrnardine monks.* 
tiT^^ adds that llenrey became himself the first abbot of Dnnbrody; but I do not And this foet suted by 
either ware, Arcbdall, or Lanigan. For a description of the present remains of this noble abbey, see Brewer% 

, "-J^. ???■*"'■ **" conn*uble llerr« de Montmorency en Irlande, si Pon en eirccpu see donations a Pabteye 
da Dunbrody, out tous pass6 a son neven et hoir Geoffroi, seigneur do Mariscis, vicemi'd*Iriande en WW."— 
Lm Montmereney de France el d" Irlande. 

1 •• The walls of tlie church here," says Seward, •• in roins, are still to be seen, the arcbea of which are both 
In the Saxon and Gothic style ; and the east window, which appears older than the rest, is anppoaed to have 
made a part of the abbey. On the north side is a small chapel, and to the aouth two otiier ctapeto. oam of 
which ia at prMBOt the burial place of the family of Belle w.**—71wr^A. Hlbtrn., 179& 
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BO 1«aB than sixteen of the r^tl race of Coonaught were among the slain on that daj. 
At length, in the year at which we are now arrived, the wretched Roderic, wearied oat 
with the unnatural conflict, agreed, as the only means of bringing it to an end, to sur- 
render the kingdom to his eldest son, Connor Manrooy, and retire into a monastery. 

However the transfer by king Henry to his son of a dominion which he himself bat 
partially possessed, might, as a mere matter of form, be considered harmless, the mea- 
sure adopted by him of actually sending this youtli, who was now not more than twelve 
years of age, to rule over a kingdom requiring, at this crisis, the maturest counsels for 
its direction, was an act savouring, it must be owned, far more of the whim and wanton* 
ness of uncontrolled power, than of that deep and deliberate policy by which all the 
actions of this great king, even his least temperate, were in general regulated. His 
suspicious nature, it is true, had been kept in continual alarm by the increasing popa- 
larity of Hugh de Lacy; and being, for the third time, about to remove that lord from 
the ^vernment, he looked forward, doubtless, with hope to the effects of the presence of 
a pnoce of his blood in that country, as being likely to counteract the dangerous influ- 
ence now exercised, and help to rally around its legitimate centre, the throne, that 
popular fiivour which had been hitherto intercepted by a bold and ambitious subject 

Alt, whatever may have been bis immediate motives for this step, it is clear, 
flpom the precautionary measures with which he guarded and fenced it round, v^^ 
that he was by no means unconscious of the dangera contingent on such an ex- '-^^^^ 
periment In order to prepare the way for the reception of the young prince, he sent 
over to Dublin, in the month of August, the new English archbishop or that see, John 
Cuming; and, in the following monUi, Philip of Worcester proceeded thither, attended 
by a giMid of forty knigbts, to take possession of his government, having ordera from 
Henry to send De Lacy over into England, and to await himself in Ireland the coming 
of pnnce John. The royal youth was to be accompanied by Rannlph deGlanville, the 
great justiciary of England, and highly distinguished both as a lawyer and a soldier ; 
while the historian, Gerald of Cambria, who had been sojourning for some time in 
Ireland, was appointed to attend John, as his secretary and tutor. If the notions im- 
pressed by the learned Welshman upon his pupil were at all similar to those he has 
recorded m bis own writings, it is little to be wondered at that the prince and his com- 
panions should have been so much prepossessed against the country they were about to 
visit, and prepared to treat the unfortunate natives with indecent mockery and disdain. 

On the last day of March, John, earl of Moreton and lord of Ireland, having 
been previously knighted by bis father at Windsor,* embarked with his attendants ^<£ 
at Milford Haven, where a fleet of sixty ships had been prepared to transport a ^*^^^ 
large body of cavalry, of which 400 were knights, together with a considerable force of 
infantry, chiefly, as it appears, archen; and on the following day, about noon, the royd fleet 
arrived in the harbour of Waterford. 

With such an array, added to the forces already in Ireland, a skilful leader, mixing 
conciliation with firmness, might have established the English power over the whole 
island. But the conduct of the now deputy, Philip of Worcester, had not been such •■ 
to inspire any confidence in the order of things of which he was the precursor. One of 
the first acts of his ffovernmeat — an act which, whatever might be its strict justice, waa 
far from bein^ calculated to render hira popular-^was to resume all the lands of the roval 
demesne, which De Lacy had parcelled out among his own friends and followers, ancf to 
appropriate them to the use of the king's household. The next measure of the lord 
deputy was to march an armv into Ulster, a region of adventure hitherto occupied bjr 
Jonn De Courcy alone, and where, ever since a victory gained by him, in the year 118^ 
over Donald 0*Lochlin, the spirit oif the Irish had been considerably broken. The leader 
of the present enterprise had evkieatly no object but plunder and extortion ; and from the 
clergy, more especially, so grinding were his exactions, that even Giraldus, so lenient ia 
general to all misdeeds against the Irish, brands the spoiler with his reprobation. ** Even 
m the holy time of Lent," says this chronicler, **he extorted from the sacred order his 
execrable tribute of gold.**t From Armagh, where, chiefly, these enormities were com- 
mitted, Philip proceeded to Downpatrick ; and a violent fit or pang which seised him 

* Kadmlf. d« DieMo.—AtKording to th« Annals of Marfoni, it was at Oloueeatar Jobn waa kaifbtad:— 
** Priut tamen a patra apad Olouoaatriam mllea eflbctua.** 

Diceto, in reioarfcing on the fortunes and tituationt of the diArent childnip of Henry, says, that ** Joha, 
beina secured by the promise and provision of Ms (kther, will reduce dillerent parts of Ireland into a bm>- 
nareby, if it shall hereafter be granted to him :*'~tbat la, adda Bayer, be shall haire a kingdom, if beeaa 
win it.— Aist. qf Bri$tsi, chap. z. 

t ** A sacro dero auri tribntum ezaerabila tan ezigans eoam eztorqaens.**— ^tem. ExpugnoLl. S. e.9C. 
Thus gently renderad Inr the Eafliah translator :— >* Belna well laden with gold, sllfar, and money, whkh In 
bad eiacted in every puMi when be eaow, Ibr otbtr good he did aooe.** 
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in the course of his jouraejTi '^ regtrded by the writers of the time as • jadgment apon 
him for the wrongs he had jast been committing. 

From this exp^ition he was returned but a few days before the arrifal of prince John 
at VVaterford, whither the archbishop of Dublin and other English lords had gone to 
receive the illustrious visiter on his landing. There came likewise, soon after, to wait 
upon him, many of those Irish chiefis of Leinster who bad ever since the time of their 
first submission been living quietly under the flnglish government, and now hastened to 
welcome the young prince, and acknowledge him loyally aa their lord. But the kind of 
reception these chieftains experienced showed at the outset how weak and infatuated ^was 
the policy of sending a stripliuj^, a mere boy, attended by a train of idle and insolent 
courtiers, upon a mission involvmg interests of so grave and nxxnentous a description. 
Unaccustomed to the peculiar manners and dress of the Irish, their long bushy beards^ 
their hair hanging in glibbes, or locks, down their backs,* the young Norman noblee, 
who formed the court (S* John, and who were themselves, to an unmanly degree, attentive 
to their dress,t broke out in open derision of their visiters; and when the chiefs advancing 
towards the prince were about to give him, according to the manner of their country, 
the Kiss of Peace,^ they found Uiemselves rudely and mockingly repulsed by his 
attendants, some of whom even proceeded to such insolence as to pluck these proud 
chiefii by their beards. 

To a race and class such as were these princes at this period,— the fading remains of 
the ancient royalty of the land, and become but the more watchAil and exacting in their 
claims to personal respect, in proportion as the foundation of those claims had grown 
more unreal and nominal, — to men thus circumstanced, thus proudly alive to the least 
passing shade of disrespect, it may easily be imagined how far transcending all ordinary 
modes of provocation was the kind of insult this contemptuous treatment conveyed. Re- 
solved on deadly revenge, they returned immediately to their own homes, withdrew their 
familiea and septs from the English territory, and repairing, some to Donald 0*Brian, the 
still untamed foe of the foreigners, others to the chiefs of Desmond and of Connau^bt, 
represented the indignities which, in their persons, had been offered to all Ireland ; asking, 
** when such was the manner in which even loyal submission was received, what fiurther 
hope remained for the country but in general and determined resistance 1** 

Some of the chieflains, thus addresMd, had been on their way to offer their homage at 
Waterford ; but this news checked at once their purpose. Instead of loyalty, the? now 
breathed onlv revenge; and, the flame rapidly catching from one to another, a spirit of 
hostility to the sway of the English sprung up, such as had never been before witnessed 
since the time of their coming into the country. Agreeing to merge in the common 
cause all local and personal differences, the chiefs pledged themselves by the most sacred 
oaths to each other, to stake their lives upon the issue, and ** stand to the defence of their 
country 'and liberty/* While such was the feeling of resistance awakened by the insolent 
bearing of the young princess courtiers, the policy in other respects pursued by his go- 
vernment was calculated to aggravate, fkr more than to soDen, this first impression. Nor 
were the Welsh settlers treat^ with much less harshness than the native Irish them- 
selves, as they removed these people from the garrison towns in which they had been 
hitherto stationed, and forced them to serve in the marches With a severity, loo, even 
more impolitic than it was unjust, they drove from their settlements within the English 
territory some Irish septs that had long held peaceably those possessions, and divided their 
lands among some of the newly arrived foreigners. The consequence was, that the 
septs thus unwisely ejected, joined the ranks of their now arming fellow countrymen, 
nnrl took with them not only a strong accession of revengeful feelincf, but also a know- 
ledge of the plans and policy of the enemy, an acquaintance with his strong and weak 
points of defence, and every requisite, in short, that could render them useful, as informers 
and guides, in the momentous struggle about to be hazarded. 

While thus threatening was the aspect of the public mind, the advisers of the princo 
pursued unchecked their lieedlei^s career. Whether trusting to the people's divisions 
among themselves, as likely to avert the danger threatened by the league of their chiefs, 
or unable to awaken in John and his dissolute Normans any thought but of their own 

• "The Irish." says Ware, " wore their hair (by the modema called ffliba) bancinff down their liM>k^*« 
•• Proud ihcy arc (•ayi. Campion) of loni; crisped fiibbet. and do nourish ite aabe wUlTill tSr cunnln^Mlo 
crop the front thereof they takt* it for a notable piece of Tillany." cunning , to 

J I" ?*"l!!f "'^ Remains we find them described as •; all nllant. with coats to the midknee. head abora. 
beard shaved arrns laden with bracelets, nnd faces painte<r." Lln^ard, In the same manner ^prMeatotbe 
Normnn's as *• osieniaiioiisly fond of dress/' but describes their bair as worn lone and curled »"^"" "" 

t^This ceremony of the Kin of Peace was observed also in Richard Il.'a reign, when Uuit moatitdi reotifed 
by his commimioner, the earl marshal, the homage and fealty of the Leinatef chieftains •«*i»^. 
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reckless indolgence,-^* wbatsoeyer wsb the caase, the attention of the goverament tp- 
peamto have been but little directed to the gathering storm ;t and the erection of three 
forts or castles at Tipperary, Ardfinnan, and Lismore, was the only measure for the 
security of their power, which the incapable advisers of the prince had yet adopted. 
Even these castles, however, were not left long unassailed. That of Ardfinnan, built 
upon a rock overlooking the Suir, was attacked by Donald O' Brian, prince of Limerick, 
and its small garrison put to the sword. In Ossory, Roger de Poer, a young officer of 
brilliant promise, was cut off: while, in an assault upon Lismore, the Brave Robert BanT« 
one of those who had accompanied Fitz-Stephen into Ireland, was taken and slain. In 
various other quarters, the incursions of the natives were attended with equal success ; 
and two other English leaders, Raymond Fitz-Hugh, who fell at Olechan, and Raymond 
Canton, slain at Odrone, were added to the victims, which the outraged feelings of the 
people now offered up in bitter revenge for their wrongs4 

On the other hand, an attack upon Cork, by Mac Carthy of Desmond, was so vi^rouslv 
resisted by Theobald Walter, the chief butler, who had accompanied John into Ireland, 
that the Irish prince and the whole of bis party were slain in the encounter. A like suc- 
cess awaited the arms of the English in Meatb, into which district, defying the measures 
for its defence adopted by Hugh de Lacy, the septs on its western borders made now a 
desperate inroad ; but were repulsed with immense slaughter by William Petit, a feuda^ 
tory of De Lacy, who sent 100 heads of the slain, as a trophy of his victory, to Dublin, 
Notwithstanding these occasional successes on the part of the invaders, the general for« 
tune of the war was decidedly in favour of the natives ; and according to the chronicles 
of the English themselves, John lost, in the different conflicts with the Irish, almost his 
whole armv.} At length, informed of the imminent danger with which the very ex- 
istence of his power in that realm was threatened, Henry sent over orders instantly, re- 
calling the prince and his headlong advisers to England, and placing the whole power of 
the government, both civil and military, in the hands of De Courcy. 

Though a liegeman of De Lacy had in the late warfare, acted so loyally, complaints 
of that lord himself were forwarded to England by John and his ministers, representinff 
him as actuated by feelings of iealouajr towards their government for having superseded 
his own, and as exerting the whole of his great talent and influence for the purpose of 
thwarting and bringing disgrace on their measures. It was believed, also, that this baroD 
had, among his own vassals and partisans, assumed the title of king of Meath, receiving 
tribute in that character from Connaught; and had even proceeded so far in this assump- 
tion as to order a regal crown to he made for his own head.|| But, whatever grounoa 
there may have been for these charges, De Lacy did not live to be called upon to answer 
to them, — having met his death this year from a hand so obscure, that not even a name 
remains associate with the deed.lT 

He had been engaged for some time in erecting a castle at a place called Dar- 
maigh, in the southern part of ancient Meath, upon a spot hallowed in the eyes of t^Si 
the natives, as being the site of a monastery founded by their great saint, Colum- ^^^'^ 
ba. Being in the habit of attending personally to the building, De Lacy had gone forth 
to inspect the outworks, attended but by three English soldiers and an Irish labourer ; and 
just as he was in the act, wc are told, of stooping down to mark out the line of some 
wall or trench, the Irish workman drew forth a battle-axe which he had brought, con- 
cealed beneath his mantle for the purpose, and at one blow smote off the baron's head. 
The assassin escaped into a neighbouring wood, and being doubtless favoured in his flight 
by the country people, contrived to elude all persuit** 

On hearing of this event, at which he is said to have openly rejoiced, the first step of 

• ** An that aDthorlty,** nja lord LvtteltAn,** over tin minda of Um Iriib, which the coorteiy, crtTitjr, 
and prndenee of Henry, during hit abode in tlieir island, had hapfrily gained, wai loet In a few dajri by the 

Eetulent leTity of John and hie eourtien ; the good will of that people, on which Henry had deelred to eetaMieli 
la dominion, being inttantly turned into a national hatred.** 

t The abbot of nterborough attributes a great part of the fhilnie of John*f eaterpriie to the deeertlons of 
the Boldiera of hit army to the ranka of the Iriah, in eoneeqoence of their pay haring been withheld flrooi 
them, and embezxled :— ** 8ed Ipn Johannes naram iM prolbeit, quia pro defectu indigenarum qui cum eo 
tonere debebant et pro eo oaod stipendia mllitlbos et lolidariis suis dare noluiu" 

t Hibern. Exnognat. 1. 9. c 34. 

i " Fere amisit totum ezercitum auum in ploribos confliaibua quo sui feecrant contra Hybemlensea.**— 
Bntdiet Ahha$. 

I ** Videbaturque sibi Jam magis quam regi Anglornm regnnm Hybemicum cmnlari, in tantum utdia- 
dema libi reglum peraase dioeretur.**— Onlidsi. Mmkrig. 1. 3. c. 9. 

IT Gulielro. Neubrig.«( rapra. Several names have been assigned to the perpetrator of this act. but all 
diftring so much from each other, as to show tliat the real name was unknown. Geoffry Keating, with that 
love of dull invention which distiajralshed liim«deecribes the assaasln as a young genttoman in diivuiee. 

•• Gulielm. Neubrig. ut iuprm. Ware*a Annala, ad ann. 1186. 
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the king was to order John to return into Ireland, for the purnoao of taking poflseancm of 
De Lacy*s caatlea and lands, daring the nonage of that baroo*8 eldest son Walter. But 
the death of Geofiry, duke of Bretagne, the uird son of the king, who vras carried off 
at this time by a fever, prevented an experiment which would have most probably ended 
but in a repetition of the former fitilure and disgrace. 
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Review of the iteps taken by Henry for the transfer of Ireland to John^'^Tranilation of the 
relics of the three great Irish Sa^tst^Exploits of De Coarey in Ulster. — Death of Henry 
the secoDd^— Remarks on the arguments of Molynenz and others respecting the transfer of 
the dominion of Ireland to John. — De Coorcy resents the appointment of De Lacy as 
deputy.— Cathal of the bloody hand gains the kingdom of Coonauffht, — ^Is joined by the 
prmces of Thomond and Desmond. — ^Accession of Richard L — ^Hogn De Lacy, son of the 
first lord of Meath, appointed deputy « — Affairs of Connaoght — Defeat of the English by 
Donald O'Brian^ — Perfidy of O'Brian. — His death. — ^Rapid change of Deputies.— Insurrec- 
tion of the Irish^ — Successes of Mao Carty of Desmond. — Death of Roderic O^Coonor. — 
Low state of Irish Literature at this period — Remarks on Giraldus. 

On the sutject of Henry^s grant of the realm of Ireland to his soo John, and the sop- 
posed effects of that measiire, as regarded the political relations between the two countries^ 
a question has been more than once raised, among constitutional lawyers, upon which 
it may be expected that I should here offer some remarks. But a more direct opportunity 
will occur for considering this controversy when we come to notice the events of the 
subsequent reign. Mean while, a brief review of the steps taken, at different times, bj 
Henry, towards such a transfer of his Irish dominion, may put the reader more clearly in 
possession of the bearings of the question that has since arisen out of that measure ; and 
will also show that Henry himself was not without doubts as to the safety and policy of 
the step. His relinquishment, indeed, of the design originally entertained by him of 
bestowing upon John the title of king, arose, most probably, from the apprehension that 
the establishment of a separate sovereignty over that country might, at some future time, 
be assumed as a ground for questioning the dependence of Ireland on the English crown. 
On no other supposition is it easy to account for the great uncertainty^ of purpose eichibited 
by him on this point Thus, though, in the year 1177, he actually intended to make this 
boy king of Ireland, and caused bim, with the pope's permission, to be so declared by a 
council or parliament at Oxford, it is yet clear, from numerous records, that John took no 
other title than that of lord of Hibernia. Notwithstanding this, when he was about to 
proceed to that country, in 1185, application was made by his father to pope Lucius IIL, 
requesting that he would allow the young prince to be crowned ; but the pope, fbr what 
reason is not known, refused his consent On the accession, however, of Urban III., the 
same request, it appears, was renewed; for that pontifl^ shortly after his election, granted 
permission to Henry to crown any one of his sons whom he should choose king of Ireland, 
and, at the same timo, sent him, as a mark of his peculiar favour, a crown made of pea- 
cock's feathers interwoven with gold. In reply to this gracious communication, Henry 
named to the pope his youngest son John, and requested that a legate should be sent to 
assist at his coronation. On the arrival, however, of the cardinal Octavian for that par- 
pose, the king, who in the mean time had given up his project of sending John again 
mto Ireland, abandoned likewise all intention of crowning him. 

The ^ear 1186 was rendered memorable in our ecclesiastical annals, by the 

1186 ^"^"B^^^*^" ^ ^^® remains of the three great national saints, Patrick, Columba, 
' and Brigid, which had been discovered in Down in the preceding year. The 
pious bishop of that sec, Malachy,used frequently, we are told, to implore of God, in hisde^ 
votions, that be would vouchsafe to point out to him the particular place or places in 
which the bodies of these saints lay concealed. While thus employed, one night, in the 
cathedral of Down, he saw a light, like a sunbeam, traversing the church, and at length 
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restiDg at a spot where, upon digging, the bones of the three bodies were foand.* This 
discovery having been reported to John de Courcy, then lord of Down, it was determined 
that messengers should be despatched to pope Urban III., for the purpose of procuring 
his permission to remove or translate these relics to some part of the church more worthy 
to receive them. The pope accordingly sent over as his legate on the occasion cardinal 
Vivian, who was already well acquainted with Down and its clergy ; and, on the 9th of 
June, the relics of the three saints, having been put into distinct boxes, or coffins, were 
removed, with the usual solemnities, to a more distinguished part of the church, and 
there deposited in one monumentf 

John de Courcy, now left to encounter the whole brunt of the Irish struggle almost 
alone, owed the success which in general attended his arms far less to his own and his 
small army's prowess, than to the wretched feuds and divisions which distracted the mul- 
titudes opposed to him ; who, instead of following the rare example set by the chieftains 
of the south, and reserving, by a truce amoncf themselves, their combined hostilitv for 
the oppressor, still continued their mutual broils and feuds, and, in the very face of the 
common enemy, thought only of flying upon each other. In the year 1187, O'Loghlin, 
prince of Tirone, was, after a sanguinary struggle, deposed from his throne ; but the prince 
who succeeded him, Roderic O'Lachertair, had but a brief tenure of his ill-got power, as, 
in a few months after his accession, when in the act of ravaging and despoiling the county 
of Tiroounel, this usurper was put to death, and the rightnil ruler restored. Nor was it 
lon^ before O'Loghlin himself fell on the field, but in a cause far more worthy of aa 
ancient national chief. Having been attacked at Cavan-ne-cran, by the English ^ 
garrison of the castle of Moffcava, he gained, after a desperately fought action, a -tray 
complete victory over them, out was himself killed by an English arrow in the 
moment of triumph. About the same time 0*Cavenan, king of Tirconnel, attacked by 
surprise when on a journey, by Flahertach 0*Medory, another of these petty princes, was, 
together with his brother aiid a number of servants, treacherously niiirdefed.| 

Those who thus recklessly made war upon their own countrymen would not scrapie, of 
course, to aid the enemy in the same cause; and we find, in the same year, a native 
chieftain, Cornelius 0*I>crmot, leacoed with De Courcy in an invasion of Connaught, 
whither that lord had been invited by a faction within the province, for the purpose of 
deposing from the sovereignty Connor Manmoy, to whom his ftther, the feeble Roderic, 
had, some few years before, surrendered the reins of power. The province of Con- 
jianght had been active in the revolt against John, and this treacherous invitation now 
opened to De Courov a means of reducing it to obedience. The son of Boderic, how- 
ever, had secured the aid of the brave and indefatigable Donald 0*Brian, and their 
united armies engaging De Courcy, who had not counted on so formidable a resistance, 
forced him to retreat precipitately fh>m Connaught.} Then, puttii^down the rebellious 
faction he had come to assist, they re-established the authority of Connor on apparently 
secure grounds. 

The very next ;f ear, however, some of the nearest friends of this prince, having 
joined in a conspiracy against him with the late vanquished party, he was, be- tion* 
tween both factions, basely murdered. Nor even then did the curse of discord 
cease to hang around that ill-fated house; as, for many a year after, Connaught continued 
to be torn and convulsed by the remains of this unnatural strife ; while the follen monarch, 
Roderic 0*Connor, still lived to witness, from his melancholy retreat at Cong, the merited 
judgments which a long course of crime and dissention was now bringing down on hit 
ill-starred realm and race. 

Whatever hope might still have been cherished, by those who looked to Ireland, with 
other views than of mere plunder, that Henry might yet find leisure to apply himself to 
the peaceful settlement of a country, which, according to the policy now inirsued towards 
it, was to become either the prop and ornament, or the disgrace and buroen, of England, 
such slight opening of hope was now closed for ever by the death of this powerful king, 
which took place in the month of July 1189, at the castle of Chinon, in Normandy ; — 
the event being embittered, if not accelerated, by his discovery of the base treachery* 
and ingratitude towarde him, of his Ikvourite son, John. He died, say the historians, 
cursing his children. 

The period of Anglo-Irish history— for of this mixed character has my task now be- 

• Qficium Tran$U^9l^», «e.. of which a portion ii given by VOmt, Primtrd. Eeeim. 8(9.—** Bi cam aoela 
qaadam in«untiniiiM in Ecclecia Duaanai tie oraret, Tidit qaaii radium tolit per eecleeiam, el aiqaa M 
locam wpalture dictomm sanctomm corpornm perloitraalem. 

ILanigaa, ch. xxi. f & 
Waia*t Aaaale, aa. aaa. lias. 
Wafa*t ABBali, «l twfrm, Vananee3r*t Lmat if TmAttnh 
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come — opoo the borders of which we are arrived, may safely be hurried over both by the 
historian aod his readers, through more than one centary of its coarse, without losing 
much that either the pen or the memory can find any inducement to linger upon or 
record. However wanting in distinctness and interest may have been the details of Ire- 
land's struggle with the Danes, aod however confused, occasionally, from factious alliances, 
may have been the relations between the two parties, it is certain that each is, in general, 
found in its own natural sphere of action, and pursuing the course that might be expected 
from it, whether of aggression or resistance; while the ultimate result was such as reason, 
humanity, justice, must all approve— namely, the triumph of the people of the land, in 
defence of their own soils, and the utter rout and expulsion of then* insolent invaders. 

In the course, of affiiirs however, which we are now about to contemplate, di is reversed, 
preposterous, and unnatural,— wholly at variance, not only with right, but even with the 
ordmary course of injustice and wrong. The people of Ireland, the legitimate masters 
of the soil, disappear almost entirely from the foreground of their country's history, while 
a small colony of rapacious foreigners stand forth usurpinjfly in their place. Expelled, 
on the one hand, as enemies and rebels, from their rightml possessions, by the £2nglish, 
and repulsed, on the other, as intruders, by the native septs, into whose lands they were 
driven,* a large proportion of the wretched people, thus rendered homeless and despe- 
rate, were forced to fight for a spot to exist upon, even in their own land. Compared with 
the fate, indeod, of the miserable multitudes whom we shall find from time to time dis- 
possessed by the EInglish extermination would have been mercy. 

To second the sword in this mode of governing, the weapon of the legislator was also 
resorted to, and proved a still more inhuman because more lingering, visitation. Criving a 
name to its own work, the Law called ** enemies'* those whom its injustice had made so; 
and, for the first time in the annals of legislation, a state of mutual hostility was recognised 
as the established relationship between Uie governing and the governed. While such was 
the sad history of the peof^e themselves, through many a dark age of sufiering and strife, 
the acts of the rulers by whom so rampant a system of tyranny was administered will be 
found no leas odious to remember, no less painful to record; though in so fiir pregnant 
with lessons of warning, as showing what penalties wait upon wanton misrule, and how 
sure a retribution tyranny provides for itself in the rebound of its own wrong. 

The kindly feelings of Richard L towards his unworthy brother, John, were shown not 
more in the fiivours and dignities so prodigally lavished upon him both in Normandy and 
England, than in the easy and generous confidence with which he still left him in unre- 
stricted possession of the grant of the lordship over Ireland, which had been bestowed on 
him by the late king. With the slight exception, indeed, of the mention of Ireland 
among those parts of the British dominions for which he requested a legate to be appointed 
by Pope Clement IIL, Richard appears not to have at all interfered with that country 
during his short, chivalrous reign. It is to be observed, however, that, in the pope*s 
rescript complying with this reouest, the range of the legate's authority in Ireland is 
limited strictly to those parts of the country " in which John, earl of Mortagne, the 
brother of the king, has power or dominion." We find the same terms employed in a 
charter of franchises granted at this period by John himself. While, in other instru- 
ments conferring immunities and privileges, he acknowledges, in like manner, the subor- 
dinacy of his own power, by annexing exceptions and reservations of all that belonged or 
related to the English crown. 

Allusion has been made, in the preceding chapter, to a question raised in later times, 
respecting the consequences of Henry's grant of the kingdom of Ireland to his son John, — 
a question which, at more than one crisis of our history, has been agitated with a warmth 
and earnestness which could be infused into it only by the political spirit and ferment 
of the moment t By one of the parties in this controversy it has been contended that 
the act of Henry, in making his son king of Ireland, produced a great and fundamental 

* "TbQ wpu that were thai expelled from their habiutione in vain eought an aaylam in the more inac- 
^aibie parti of the country, aince hostile aepts, to which they were aa invaden, oppoeed their inroada.**— 
Brodie, History tf tka British Emfirs. Introdaetioo. 

t The first instance, I believe, of any decided difference of opinion on this point, ocean in the deeiaiona of 
the Judges of Ensland, on the precedent of the Buple Act (S Hen. VI..) when to the qaeation, ** Whether the 
BUple Act binds Ireland ?" two directly opposite opinions were given, on the two several occasions when the 
case was brought under their consideration. The opinion nronounced, however, by the chief jastiee Hoasey 
OB the last of these two occasions, and to which all the otner Judges assented, was, that ** the statutea made 
in England did bind those of Ireland ;**— a view of the case confirmed, in later times, by the high aatliority 
of chief Justice Cook, and lilcewise of sir John Davies. 

The first public controversy to which the question gave rise, was that which took place on the paaaing of 
the Act of Adventarers, 17 Car. I., between sir Ricliard Boltoo for, ratlwr, Patrick Darey, aasnming that name) 
and sergeant Maynart, whoee respective pamphlets on the subject may be foaod in Harriii^ iiiteniiea. At the 
cloae ofthe same century, the question was again called into life by Mohraeaz, io bahalf of tha Iriah woolltn 
■uuiuAetaie, and received new grace and popaitrity fkma has maniisr or trwulBg iU About fifty yean later 
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efatoffe in the relatione between the two kingdoms; that, by this transfer, be had snpjBr- 
seded or voided whatever claim he conld pretend to, from conquest, over Ireland, leavinff 
it to all intents a separate and independent kingdom;* while, by the introduction among 
that people, as well in his own reign as in that of his son John, of the laws and institu- 
tions of England, they were provided with the means of internal government, and thereby 
exempted from all dependence on the English legislature. 

This view of the question, though leading to conclusions which cannot but be welconie 
to all advocates of Ireland's independence, is, unluckily, destitute of foundation in histo- 
rical &ct The title of king of Ireland, bestowed on tho young prince, was, as we havo 
seen, withdrawn almost as soon as announced ; and though Henry afterwards again 
eoDtemplated the same step, and had even a legate sent over from Rome to assist at his 
8on*8 coronation, the same mi^vings again came over him, and he abandoned the 
project ;t apprehending, perhaps, from the actual possession of the title by John, those 
very pretentions which afterwards^ arose from the mere presumption of his havhag been 
invested with that title.} 

It may be said that, though John was styled only ** Lord of Hibernia,*' none of the 
sooceedinff kings of E^iglaM took any higher title, and yet were not the less invested 
with regal authority over that country. But, to put his son independently in p oe s ee 
sioo of that power, Henry must have surrendered all hold of it himself; and that he did 
not do so, is abundantly proved by all the subsequent acts and instruments of his reiffn, 
by his appointment of all the ministers and officers of the government in Ireland, by bis 
recalling from that country the young Lord of Hibernia himself, and committing the 
charge and command of the kingdom to John de Ck)orcy in his stead. He also laadei 
numerous grants of lands in that realm, some to be held of himself alone and his heini^ 
others by tenure of him and John and their heirs ; still reserving, in all these grants, cortsin 
services to himself, and thus clearly establbhing that in him the right and title of tiMf 
ptoperty lav. 

While thus weak are the grounds derived from the supposed kingship of John, hi 
regarding Ireland at this time as a distinct and independent kinffdom, the infereneen 
drawn from the alles^ed introduction into that realm, of the laws and institutions of £>iig- 
land,— thereby enabling, as it is said, the Irish people to legislate for themselves^ —are 
no leas fiillacious and unsubstantial. 

In order to give dignity to this supposed dawn of English legislation! in Ireland, the 
Curia Regis, or Common Council, held by Henry at Lismore, is styled^ prematurely, a 
Parliament,— that term not occurring even in Englidh records till towards the middle of 
the Idth century; while, in order to instruct his new subjects in the art of law making, 
a sort of Formulary, still extant, containing rules and directions for tlie holding of par* 
liaments, is pretended to have been transmitted by him to Ireland for that purpose.} 

The claims ofthis document to so high an antiquity, though sustained by no less an au- 
thority than sir Edward Coke, were shown satisfactorily by Prynne, Selden,|| and others* 
to be wholly without grounds. Notwithstanding which, it was again, at a later period, 
appealed to by Molyneuz in proof of the antiquity of Irish parliaments ; and again, with 
equal ease and success^ was set aside by his various opponents in the controversy. The 

the Iridi demafogiie, Lucm. revived the topic, in hit own coane but popalar strain. Nor liaa the mi^|set, 
eren in oar own times, been permitted to slumber ; as a learned argument in ftvonr of Darcy*sand Moiyneos*! 
view of the question has appearsd, not long sinee, from the pen of Mr. Monck Mason. 

• ** Wt shall observe that by this donation of the kingdom of Ireland to king John, Ireland was mom tnl- 
Deatly set apart again as a separate and disUnet kingdom by itself flrom the kingdom of England. 



It is not a little curious that chief iustioe Coke should have been of the very same opinion with MolynMi, 
as to Inland being ** a distinct dominion separate IVom the kingdom of England,** though drawing so per- 
Ibetly diflbrent a conclusion tnm H »— adding, ** Yet the title thereof beinc by conquest, the same by JndgiMBt 
oflaw might, by eipress words, be bound by the parllamenu of BagtanJ.** Sir John Davles. with fbr BMin 
eonslstSBcy, in asserting the power of the English parliament to bind this ooantry, so fbr (Vom coasidoriBf 
Ireland as a distinct, separate kingdom, pronounces her to be but ** a member appendant and belonginM, or 
unytod and aaneaed to the imperial crowne of England. ** See his speech, in 1013, as speaker of toe Irish 
house of commons, Srst published by Leiaod, in the Appendix to his second Tolume. 

t la the Ihce of this historlcol (bet, Molyneux psrsisu. fbr the sake of his argument, in giving to John tht 
title of klngthroughoat.— 6ee preceding note, la a similar manner, he savs elsewhere, **1>ttring which space 
of twenty-two yaara, both wMtoc his lather Bsary n., and his brother Richard I , were living and rsignlof , 
Mnf John made divers grants and charters to Ms M^^sets,** te. Ac 

I On John's own seal, of which Speed has given an engraving, no higher title is assumed than that of Lord 
of Hibemla ; **8igillam Johaanie mii RegiP. Domini Hibemin.** It Is strange that Prynne. with all these 
flKts befbre his eyee, should have committed the misuke of asserting that John, created king of Ireland bf 
his Ibther at Oxford, ** enjoyed that title till his death.**— On tht ImatitMU*, c 78. 

I * JIM^ tmumM PmrlhMmtuw^^ Ac This record is given, at length. In Harris's IFars, chap. 13. 

I Rslden proBonncet It to ba ** a late lapoetan of a bold fhncy. not exceeding the reign of Edward III.** 
(TlOtt ^ Bmmut,) flee Pryane (on the JbnrU ftrc^ Oe iMtiMMs) fv the noflMrous proolb he brUni 
agiiaM thi antiquit]^ sad aalkoriiy of this doeasMBt. 

37 
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original roll of this record, which was in the poa8e«on of Mdyneaz himselC and which 
henad before him, as be atates, while writing his ** Case of Ireland,*' is now lost; and 
how far even the exemplification of this roll, said to have been made in the 6th vear 
of Henry V., mav be received as authentic, is yet a ferther question. But enough of 
incongruities and anachronisms have been pointed out in the substance of the ** Modus** 
itself, to disqualify it totally as authentic evidence respecting the times to which its pre- 
tended date refers. 

The great and leading mistake, however, of those now obsolete champions of Ireland's 
independence, who appealed in its behalf to the Anglo-Norman code, was their over- 
looking the fact, that, from all this boasted svstem of law and polity introduced by the 
invaders into the country, the natives themselves were entirely excluded ; that neither at 
the period where we are now arrived, nor for many centuries after, were the people of 
Ireland, properly speaking, the native inhabitants of the land, admitted to any share 
whatever in the enjoyment of those foreign institutions and privileges which yet have 
been claimed, in their most unrestricted form, for the Ireland of modern days, on the sole 
presumption of their having been at that period her own. It will be found, as we proceed, 
that within the narrow circle of the Pale alone were confined, for many centuries, all the 
advantages resulting from English laws;* and the few instances that occur, from time to 
time, of the admiflsion, at their own request, of some natives of Ireland to this privilege* 
only show, by the fewness and formality of the exceptions, how very general and strict 
was the exclusion. f 

At what period parliaments, properly so called, be^n to be held bv the English in Ire- 
land, there appear no means of ascertaining; but it is the opinion of sir J. levies,} that 
for 140 years after the time of Henry II., tnere was but one parliament for botli king- 
doms, and that the councils held occasionally, by the Lords of the Pale, during that in- 
terval, were, as he expresses it, rather Parlies than Parliaments. Neither were the 
interests of the English settlement left wholly unrepresented during that period, as we 
learn from the records of the reigns of the first three Edwards that Ireland sent repre- 
aentatives to the English parliament under all those kings.} 

It has been naturally an object with those who have adopted the views of Molyneux 
00 this subject, to prove that parliaments were among the very earliest of the institutions 
bestowed on Ireland by her new masters ; because, in a separate and self-willed legisla- 
ture, they found a mark of that disjunction and separateness of the two realms which 
forms a vital part of their theory; and because, during whatever interval the new king- 
dom may have been left unprovided with a parliament of its own, it must, for that period, 
be held to have been subject to the Statute Laws of England, and the theory of its inde- 
pendence and self-government must, in so far, be relinquished.il 

There are yet a few other points connected with Molyneux*s view of the history and 
attributes of the Irish parliament, which shall be noticed as coses arise which require 
recurrence to the subject. But it may be adverted to here, as at least curious, that 

* With reftrenoe to a writ sent by Henry III , in the thirtieth vear of his reign, to the archbiihopa and 
otben in Ireland, for the strict observance of the laws of England in that country, Prynne says, ** Yet, not- 
witbstaniling. this privilege of using the laws of l':ngland in Ireland was never intended by king John n<x 
king Henry to exteud to all the native Irish in general, but only to the English inhabitants transplanted 
tbitMr, or there born, and to such native Irishmen as faithfully adhered to toeae kings, and the English in 
Ireland, against the Irish rebels." 

t Among the records in the Roll's Office. Dublin, are many of these licenses granted to particular Irish to 
use the English laws; aome of them b(*ing Irish women, whose husbands were English. Thus, for instance, 
"Quia Raau Surges (Anglico qui Uib' continue moratr) maritata est qd ipa et bedes sui uunu legib* 
Anglic*.*'— See inquisit in Office. Rotul Caneellar, Bibem., 4«. Several of such records of licenses to use Un 
English laws are given by Pry^ine, chap 76. 

1 This assertion may, doubtless, admit of dispute; and Mr. Mason has prodneed tome instanoea ofooundla 
heid4n Ireland in the raigns of Edward I. and Edward U , to which the name of Parliament may Aiirly bS 
•llowed. ** In the third of Edward II.,*' he says ** previous to the period fixed upon by sir J. Daviea for tte 
commenoament of Irish legislation, there was a parliament in Ireland, the enactments of which wen 

Snted by sir Richard Bolton (the chief baron that was cotemporary with sir John Davies.) in his edition of 
sh Btatirtas. a. d. 1021.** 

§ It is clear that Molyneux, though. In one aensa, to warm a champion of Ireland*s indepandenoe, woold 
have hailed a Union, such as now exisU between tlie two jBOuntriea, with welcome. In noticing the Ihct 
above stated, he says :— ** If fh>m theae last mentioned recorda it bexsoncluded that the parliament of Engiand 
may bind Ireland,. it must alio be allowed that the people of Ireland ought to have tbelr represantativoa in 
the parliament of England. And this, I believe, we should be willing enough to embrace :~but this ia s 
hapsiness we can hardly hope for.** 

•I To this obvious objection Molyneux neoessarUy laid himself open, by acknowledging that till the tima of 
Haory HI., uo regular legislature had yet been «sublished in Ireland. Be likewise not merely admita, bat 
damonstrates, thai from the ninth of Edward I., to the fiftieth of Edward III., a period ooeopyiof abonl a 
century, the representatives of Ireland came over to sit in the parliament of England;—* Ihct wnicli, con- 
enrring with the absence of all evidence .as to any councils having been held previooaly in Iraland, oxoopl 
tiiat memorable one convoked by Uanry HL.^Ai Liamore, aeem atrongly to corroborate Clw opinion advoMSd 
by sir John Oaviea respecting the Uma when a regular Istialatara waa flrat eatsbliaiwd is toia cotuitiy. 
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writera^ whose object it is to prove that the parliament of England was entitled neither 
by right or precedent to bind by its acts the people of Ireland,* should yet have taken as 
the main foundation of their argument the act of a parliament at Oxford, which, without 
any reference whatever to the consent of the people affected by its legislation, constituted 
a youth of only twelve years of age king of Ireland. 

The solemn enactment, in our own times, of a legislative union between the two coun- 
tries, would seem to have reduced the question, here noticed, to a mere theme of eurious 
historical speculation; and certainly, on no slight grounds should the claims of Ireland 
to legislative independence be again put forth as a practical question. But should the 
course of political events ever bring back into public discussion a subject now quietly 
left to repose in the page of the historian and the antiquary, the right of Ireland to legis- 
late for herself must assuredly be asserted on some more tenable grounds than the obsolete 
ffrant of her realm to a stripling king, or the occasional pretensions of the English par- 
iament of the Pale. 

The deputy appointed by John to the government of this country, on the accession of 
his brother Richard, was Hugh de Lacy, son of the first lord of Meath ; in consequence 
of which, John de Courcy, finding himself, unfairly, as he thought, supplanted, retired 
dissatisfied to his own possessions in Ulster, and there assumed, in the midst of his fol- 
lowers, a tone and attitude of independence which threatened danger to the English in- 
terests in that quarter. In the mean while th« native princes, encouraged by the diver- 
sion to the shores of the East, under Richard*s banner, of the energies and resources of 
England, began to form plans amon^ themselves of combined warfare against the fo- 
reigners, and even to suspend their mtestine quarrels for the general object of crushing 
the common foe. In Connaught, where still some lingering pretensions to the sove- 
reignty were kept alive, two of the ill-fated race of 0*Connor were at this time contend- 
ing for the barren prize ; and a battle fought between the two factions, in which each ooold 
boast of Englisli auxiliaries in its ranks, terminated in fiivour of Cathal 0*Connor, called, 
from the number of battles fought by him, O'Connor of the Bloody Hand. With the 
strange notions of piety prevalent in those times, when the God of peace was 
made a party in every sanguinary feud, this devout warrior founded an abbey on t tgn 
the spot where the battle was won, and called it, in remembrance of that for- ^^^'^ 
tunate event, the Abbey of the Hill of Victory. 

Among the chiefs who agreed at this crisis to postpone their mutual feuds, and act in 
concert against the enemy, were 0*Briaii of Tfaomond, and Mac Carthy of Desmond, here- 
ditaij rulers of north and south Munster, and chiefs respectively of the two rival tribes, 
the Dalcassians and the Eugenians. By a truce now formed between these princes, 
O'Brian was left free to direct his arms against the English; and, having attacked their 
forces at Thurles, in OTogarty's Country, gave them a complete overthrow, putting to 
the sword, add the Munster Annals, a great number of their knights. We have seen 
already how deeply the course and character of this warlike chief were marked with the 
taint of those habits of treachery which a long life of faction is sure to engender. Not- 
withstanding the truce he had now entered into with Mac Carthy, we find him, at no 
long interval after, encouraging secretly the views of the English on that princess pos- 
sessions, and even allowing them to erect a fort, the castle of Breginnis, within his own ter- 
ritories, to protect and facilitate their hostile incursions into the teritory of his rival. f 

While some of the natives were thus bringing disgrace on the Irish name, the English 
colonists had be^un, even thus early, to exhibit symptoms of that state of degeneracy 
and insubordination into which at a later period we shall find them so shamefully sunk. 
The independent position assumed by De Courcy on his usurped territory, setting at de- 

* AmoBf the eoantlen dilammai and «rolNirraHinenU which woold ariw practically oat of inch a itata of 
relationahtp between the twoeountriee ai Molyneux'i theory would eetablith, that which muit ariee on tte 
aeeeiiion of a new monarch toihe throne of England i» thus lieenly put i>y the abteat and acuteet of tola 
opponents, Carey, a merchant of Brietol. Moljrneux having allowed that a king declared by the parliament 
of England, though he was not icing before such declaration, becomes thereby, ipso (kcto. Icing of Ireland, 
tlie Bristol merchant thus entangles him in his own argument :— " Is it any better than contradiction to bold 
that a king of England, as created or declared in a parliament of England, is thereby, or at the same inetaot, 
king of Ireland, and yet that Ireland is a kingdom so complete in itself, that he is no king till the act of par* 
liament, creating or declaring him kina, is eonflrmed by a parliament in Ireland ? Or, take it the other way,— 
no act of parliament in England is of any force till confirmed in Ireland ; and yet a king declared by a par* 
liament of England, tboaghlie was not king before such declaration, is thereby, or ipso (kcro, king of Ireland; 
— that is, an act of parliasBent of Englandls not of foree in Ireland till cnnflrmed tkert, and yet is of foi«e, 
ipso fhcto, by being enacted Asre. Does it not, therefore, follow that snch an annexation of Ireland to the 
crown of England as makes the king of England, ipso fkcto, king of Ireland, destroys the suppositioa that 
their parliaments have authority to confirm or reject laws made by the legislature of England 7 or otherwiat, 
that toe supposition of aoeh an antliority lo the parlianMot of Ireland destroys that annexation whtoli Mr. 
Molyneux himself yieklsr* 

t It is to be regretted that Dr. Laaigaa iImniM havasiiAred his nationality tn prevail so flir over Ma SMMt 
of right and wrong, as to laid hhs, ia rwofdHig tha death of 0*Brlan, toeall him ** that/eed and bra re priaca.*'-!' 
Chap. xxxi. f lOi 
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fitnee the delegate of royalt?,— the spectacle of Enfliah nldien oppoeed to each other in 
the ranks of contending Iriah chieftaina, — these and a few other such anomalies, which 
began to present themselves, at this period, were but the foretaste of evils inevitaMy yet 
to come ; tlio first stirring of embryo mischiefs which time and circumstances brought, 
at a later period, to baneful maturity. 

tn the year 1194 died Donald 0*Brian, king of Thomond and Onnond, — a 
1104 P''*'^^^* whoee mixture of warlike and religious propensities rendered him popular 
alike among the laity and the clergy of the Country. The wrong done by him 
to the cause of Irelands independence, by being among the first of the native princes 
who proffered submission to Henry IL, was in some degree atoned for, though never to 
be repaired, by the vigour and obstinacy of his resistence afterwards to the English, on 
finding that their object was to make of himself and his brother princes not merely tri- 
butaries but slaves. One of the last acts of his long and stormy life was, as we have 
seen, to add to the redeeming portion of his long career, by a brilliant victory over the 
invaders. He was succeeded in the principality by his eldest son, Mortogh Diall, a chief 
who had, in like manner, tarnished his name by defection from the national cause, 
having been the first that introduced the English into Monster (1117,) and for the old, 
factious purpose of employing them as auxiliaries against his own kinsmen and neigh- 
bours, the Eugenia ns of Desmond. 

Of the numerous religious houses established by Donald 0*Brian, a due and grateful 
remembrance is cherished in our ecclesiastical annals. Besides several monastic foun- 
dations, he established a nunnery for Augustin canonesses at Kiloen, in the Barony of 
Islands ; and formed also an establishment, under the name of St. Peter, in the city of 
liimerick, for black nuns of the order of St. Augustin.* To him also Limerick and 
Cashel were indebted for their respective cathedrals ;-^is own palace having been be- 
stowed upon the Church for the foundation of the former structure,! while the great 
cathedral of Cashel} was erected by him, adjoining king Cormac*s chapel, which bMOti- 
ful building was made from thenceforth to serve as a vestry or chapter house. 

Afler a struggle, not without bloodshed, among the remoining sons of Donald, — the aid 
of the English ^ing called in by one of the contending factions^— ^Carbrach, the youngest 
brother, was raised to the sovereignty, though Clearly with but nominal power, as it ap- 

Ssara that the capital of his kingdom. Limerick, was in the year 1195 under the rule of 
nglish authorities. 

In the mean time, the quick change of deputies, in the administration of the colony, 
showed how uneasy and difficult was the task. After a short, but apparently unsuccessful 
experiment of office, Hugh de Lacy was succeeded by William Petit^ for whom, diortly 
after, we find substituted William Merehall, or Mareschall, second carl of Pembroke. 
This powerful nobleman, who, in right of his new dignity, bore the golden stafiff and cross 
at the coronation of Richord I., had, together with his earldom, received from that mo- 
narch the hand of Isabel, daughter and heir of the late earl, and became thus invested 
with her princely Irish possessions. But, whatever advantage this connexion with the 
countrv may have given him, the results of his government were by no means prosper- 
ous. Presuming on the tamcness with which the Irish had yielded to aggression, their 
haughty invaders now began to add insult to wrong : but not with equal impunity. Fbt 
more alive to contempt than to injury, those who had Witnessed unmoved the destruction 
of their ancient monarchy, now flew to arms with instant alacrity, under the sure 
goad of English insolence and scorn i and the two most active and popular of the native 
princes, Cathal of Connaught and Mac Carthy bf Desmond, held forth their ever ready 
iMnner to all whose war cry was vengeance against the English. So great was the 
success, accordingly, of the national cause, during the short government of the earl Mar- 
shall, that, in spite of the perfidy which, as usual, fbund its way into the Irish councils, 
Mac Carthy, aided by the forces of Cathal and those of O^liochlin, succeeded in ^ 



* Lanigan, chap. xxxi. § 10. 

t Vlarrar's history of Linierick, at St. Mttry*$ GkurdL 

\ The Ciaterdan Abbey of Holy Crow. •* A Ikmoui abbey, beretbfoTe,*^ saya CamdeD. ** which makM tba 
country about it to be commonly called the country of the Holy Croae of Tipuerary. Thii church eajoyi eer* 
tain priTilMee granted in honour of a piece of Cbriat'a Croaa preaerved there.* See Lanigan. eh. xxx. S 8. 
alao Dr. Milner** /»9«<ry, Sbc LettM 14 ; and Blr. Crofloo Croker*8 JU$mixku in Oa SmUh if IrwUaU 
chap. xiT 

{ Aecoidiog to Prynne. thia ceremony wai not Introdooad till a later periods— ** Thie ia to be ohaarved," he 
»a/e. " that, though there were diven lorda matahala of Bngland hefore the reign of Richaid ll.« yet Richard 
It., ereatad Tho. Mowbray, flm earl marshal of £ngland, per nomen Comitii Mare«ihaUi Anglic. He aad 
hia lucceaeer earl marihal being enabled by thia charter to carry a golden aUff befbra the king, and in all 
other placea, with the king*a armi at Um top of it. and hia own at Uie Towor end, whan aU tte mantetolielbfe 
hia craation carried only a wooden BtafE**— On the JmUtrntm^ Chap. 1. 
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duoing BQvml of the garriaoiw in Mansler, and, after a siege of some daratioD, eom- 
pellea Cork itself to surronder to hia anna. 

Diaoonraffed and oxMtified by these reveraes, the earl Marshall willingly reaigned the 
reioa of authority to Hamo de Valoia, who finding, on hia arrival, the government ^ 
enibsrraased, for want of means, made no acruple of commencing his career by a « ^g^ 
forcible invasion of the propertjr of the Chorcn. Notwithstanding the angry re- 
monstrances of Cuming, archbiahop of Dublin, Hamo persisted in his design, — seizing 



several lands belonginj^ to the see of Dublin, and taking possession also of the temporal* 
iUes of the church of Lei^blin, together with the property of the canons. The indignant 
archbishop, after having, in vain» tried entreaty, remonstrance, and excommunication, in 
utter despair, at length, of redress from the Irish authorities, laid the sentence of interdict 
OQ his diocess, and departed for England to invoke the interference of the throne. But 
neither earl John nor king Richard appear to have aflbrded him any remedy. Among 
the lettera of Pope Innocent III. written at thia time, and containing some curious particn- 
lars respecting the Irish Church,* there is one addressed to earl John, complaining angrily 
of the oQtrageous conduct of his deputy, and desiring him to compel that officer to restore 
to the church and canons of Leighlin the temporalities of which he had despoiled them. 
In the mean while Hsmo, who had enriched himself amply bj these exactione, was 
recalled from the government of the country, and Meyler Fitz Henry, one of the 
earliest of the adventurers in the Irish wars, was appointed hia successor in the office. 

In the following year died, at the advanced age of 82, Roderic O'Connor, the last 
of the monarchs of Ireland, who during ten years of bis life reigned over Con- 
naught alone, for the eighteen following wielded the sceptre of all Ireland, and liga 
finally devoted the thirteen remaining years of his existence to monastic aecluaion 
and repentance. A mistaken zeal for the national honour has induced some writers 
on Irish history to endeavour to invest the life and character of this unfortunate prinee 
with some semblance of heroic dignity and interest In their morbid sympathy with 
his own personal ruin and fall, they seemed to forffet that, b^ his recreant spirit, be 
brought down a kingdom along with him, and entailed subjection and its bitter conse- 
quences upon his country through all time. But it is in truth idle to waste words on 
the personal character of such a man ; the only feeling his name awakena being that 
of pity for the doomed country, which, at auch a crisis of its fortunes, when honour, 
safety, independence, national existence, were all at stske, waa curaed for the crown- 
ing of its evil destisy, with a ruler and leader so utterlv unworthy of his hiffh callinff.^ 

How much the fate of an entire nation may depend on the domestic relationa of its 
ruling family, is strikingly exemplified in the instances both of Roderic and of Henrjr, 
whose struggles and contentions with their own children gave a direction to their public 
meaaures, of which the subsequent history of both countries has deeply felt the infln- 
ence. Had not Hennr been called away, by a dark conspiracy within hia own family, fhxn 
applying his powerful mind to the conquest and aettlement of Ireland, far diflerent 
might have been the destiny of that ill-starred land. Had the house of Roderic, oo 
the other hand, united in defence of their rights, and thus set an example of zealoua 
co-operation to others, a more healthful confidence in themselves and their rulers might 
have been awakened in the people of Ireland, a brave resistance would have won from 
the conoueror respect and forbearance towarda the vanquished, and, at least, the dis- 
grace of unnatural treachery would not have been added to that of insignificance and 
wcakneas. 

One of the few circumstances of Roderic's life that deserve to be mentioned with any 
honour, waa the efibrt made by him to reodl to life the now almoat extinct learning of 
the country, by bis patronage of the schools of Armagh, and by the annual endowment, 
first established under hia auspices, for the head-master of that institution. It is worthy 
of remark, too, as affi>rding an instance of those strange contrasts which Irish society, as 
we have seen, so firequently presents, that thia annual penaion for the encouragement of a 
school, to which the lovers of learning resorted firom all parts of Europe, was, according 
to the custom of rude, uncivilized times, paid in oxen. 

* One of than lettera rsftra to an atlampt nuade bjr ao eeelaalaatle named Daniel, to impoae upon the Pope 
bjr means of fbraad lettera, profcesiag to bave been written by certain Irish blihops, reeommendiog Daniel at 
a pereon qualined to fill the Tacant aee of Koaa. Dr. Laalcaa, in referring to this letter of Pope Innocent, 
meationi that one of the candidatee Ibr the bishopric is designated therein by the initial letter of hie name. 
Bat it will be seen, ftom the following extract, that all the eaadidates are so designated :— " Propter qvod idem 
predecessor noster eausam eonim vobis (tatree Casselen et Laomen (ai. Laarensis) Episcopi sab ea forma 



commisit,ut de forma et proceasn eleetionia nanorati D. soilcitd qarreratis. et si eam electam canoniet Allan 
eoastaret, ipsum focaretis padflea poaseasione gandera ; alioquin inter prcdictoe F. et. E. aadiretis eausam tt 
eidus electioaem caoonicam et magia ratloMlitar fhetaa lavaniretia, te. te."»LfMers if Psp s Hnmma UI., 
poMMied by BalosiiM, ton. 1. 1. L ap^ aS4. 
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Thrown back as the coantry had been by the baraanng events of the century just 
now closed, into a state of confusion and disorganization, differing but Uttle, in its general 
aspect, from barbarism, it could not be expected that her native literature would escape 
the prevailing eclipse, or leave any names behind which even the antiquary would con- 
sider worthv of preservation. There is still extant, however, a Metrical Catalogue of 
the kings of Ireland, composed, in this age, by a learned antiquary named Giolla Moduda, 
abbot of Ardbracken, in Meath. This chronological poem, which is fre<|uently referred 
to, as of hiffh authority, by Irish scholars, Was written during the reign of the great 
Turlo^h OXionnor ; and it is a proof jilike of the courage and the professional tru^- 
worthmesB of the antiquary, that he ventured to deny to that powerful monarch, then in 
the full flow of success, anv place in the series of Ireland's legitimate kings. 

To Celcus, or Cellachi the eminent archbishop of Armagh, who died a. d. 1129, Bale 
has attributed a Book of Constitutions and other writings; but apparently on no better 
grounds than he has for bestowing upon him a wife and children, and sending him to be 
educated at Oxford. With as litSe foundation, probably, has a Life of St Malachy been 
attributed to Congan^ one of those Irish correspondents of St. Bernard, whose entreaties, 
as he tells us, induced him to undertake a Life of St. Malachy himself.* 

For whatever insight we may have gained, previously to the epoch of the English in- 
vasion, into the social condition and habits of the Irish, we are indebted solely to the 
testimony of the Irish themselves; for it is a singular fact that, so long had this people 
remained secluded from all the rest of the world, that the account given of them by the 
Welsh ecclesiastic Giraldus, who went thither, as we have seen, in the train of prince 
John, was the first and only one known to have been writen by a foreign visiter of that 
countnr, from the davs of Himilco and the Greek geographers down to the time of Henry 
IL With the aid, therefore, of this light, but following cautiously its ^idance, I shall 
proceed to oflR^r some brief remarks respecting the social and moral condition of the Irish 
people, at the gloomy period we have now reached ; and if not to throw around it any 
very fiiivourable colouring, at least to show that it has been represented too darkly 1^ 
others. 

To those prenxscupied by the picture drawn in the pages of Giraldus of the low state of 
civilization among the Irish at this time, it would be difficult, I fear, to suggest any con- 
sideration that would weaken the hold his authority has taken of their minds. There 
are indeed few enormities, whether in morals or manners, that are not attributed by 
him to the natives. In estimating the value, however, of his testimony, the character 
of the man himself ought to be taken into account ; and, finding him so ready a believer 
and reporter of all sorts of physical marvels and monsters^ we should consider whether a 
taste for the morally monstrous may not also have inspired his pen, and induced him, in 
a similar manner, to impose as well upon himself, perhaps, as his readers. He who 
gravely tells of a certain race of people in Ossory.t who were, every seven years, trans- 
formed into wolves, would hardly hesitate at the easier effort oif giving them also wolfish 
habits and diapositions. 

There is yet another feature of his character as a censor, which must be attended to in 
appreciating the value of his censure, snd that is, this proportion always found to exist 
between his general charge and the facts which he cites to support it. The Irish people 
he pronounces to be faithless, cruel, inhospitable, and barbarous; and as long as he deals 
thus only in generalities, the imagination is iefl at large to divine the extent to which all 
these vices may have been carried. But whenever, as in the following instance, he sub- 
joins proo& of the alleged charge, the mind is relieved by knowing definitely the amount 
of the transgression. **This people," he says, "are a most filthy race; a race of all 
others the most uninformed in the very rudiments of faith, — they do not as yet pay tithes 
or first-offerings.*'! He then adds the charge before noticed, respecting what be calls 
their ** incestuous** marriages, meaning thereby marriages within that degree of consan- 
guinity which the canons of the charch had proscribed. 

Another consideration which I have more than once endeavoured to press upon the 
reader's mind is, that at all periods of Ireland's course with which we are acquainted, 
so wide has been the interval, in civilization and social comforts, between her highest and 

• In St. Bernard's Prefffce lo thii work, which ii addrewnd toCongan, he says, " To id mihi Abba Coofane, 

iiUungis ac lecam pariter (ul ex Bybernia scribia) Teatra ilia omnia eccJeaia aanctorum, libena 

obadio. 

t He makea one of these Ossorian wolves tell his own story ;—** Da qaodam bominum genere aanos Oa- 
•yrienaium, unde quolibet aeptennio per impreealionem aancti eujuadam NaUlia acilieet Abbatia . . . .fonnam 
«niai hamanam prorsus exuentes, induunt Inpinam.*' 

I ** Gena enim hec, gena spurelsaioia, gens vitiis inyolattssiina, gana omoiona geatiam in fidel mdiaMBUt 
iBCQltisaima :— Nondam enim decimaa vel primitiaa aolvant/*— Tifif. DkL 3. e. 19. 
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lowest claaBee, that no conclaBioD fbaoded solely on acqaaintance with one part of her 
population can ilimiBh any analQgfies by which to judge of the real condition of the other. 
Giraldua himself appears to have been aware of this peculiarity in the structure of Irish 
society, or at least to have been puzzled by the contrasts resulting from it; and hence his 
summary of the character of the people is, that *' where they are good you will find 
none better, — where they are bad, none worse.*'* 

In his account of the clergy of the country, there are but few dark shades interspersed. 
He speaks of them as commendable lor their attention to all religious duties, and possess- 
ing, among various other virtues which he allows to them, the *' prerogative of chastity** 
in an eminent degTee.\ He lauds also their exceeding abstinence and sparingness of 
food ; though in wine, he says, they were accustomed, after the fast and toils of the day, 
to indulge more freely than was becoming4 He repeats, however, his commendation 
of the blameless purity of their lives, which, notwithstanding this indulffenoe, they most 
strictly, be admits, preserved.} Altogether, his tribute to the character of the Irish clergy 
(though of the bishops he complains as slothful and inattentive to their duty) is such as, 
at any period, it would be honourable to a clerical body to receive. 

One of his charges against tlie Irish prelates was, that, from the time of St Patrick's 
mission, not a single Irish bishop had suffered martyrdom for the faith; and, on his ad- 
vancing, one day, this opinion, in the presence of Maurice, aohbisbop of Cashel, whom 
he describes as a leamea and discreet man, that prelate thus significantly replied to him: 
— ** It is true our nation may seem to be barbarous, uncultivated, and cruel ; yet have 
they always shown reverence and honour to men of the church, nor ever would raise 
their hands in violence against the saints of God. But there is now come among us a 
people, who not only know how, but have been accustomed to make martyrs. From 
henceforth, therefore, Ireland will, like other nations, have her martyrs.*' || 

In his account of the state of manufactures and the useful arts among the Irish, QU 
raldus falls into no leas inconsistencies than on the subject of their morals and manners. 
For while, on the one hand, he tells us that they had no sort of merchandize, nor prac- 
tised any mechanical art whatsoever, he inforips us, on |he other, of articles common 
among them, such as cloth dresses, fringes, linen shirts, military weapons well steeled, 
musical instruments, and other works of art, all implying a certain advancement in di& 
ferent trades and handicraf\8.ir He mentions a book, also which he had seen at KUdare, 
containing a Concordance of the Four Gospels, according to the correction of St Jerome; 
and which is described by him as so beautilnlly painted and embellished with innumerable 
emblems and miniatures, that you might be sure, he adds, it was the workmanship not of 
human, but of angelic hands.** 

* ** Bit enim (ens hmc eonctlt ten in aetibat ImmodenU «t io omnet aflbetut veteowDtiOTinuu Unde •! 
tie mail, detorrimi ittot «t nuiqaani ptjoret : iutt booiameliorM non reperiaB." The laamad FietaTiiii(PiBUo) 
attribtttaa, almost in tlie same words, tbe same character to the ancient Athenians.— Oral. & 

t Inter varias quibos pollet Tirtates, castiutis pnsrofativa pneeminet alque priMclleL** e. 97. 

t ** Inter tot millia vis nnum invenies, qui poet Jugem tam jejuniorom quam orationum inatantiam, vlao 
Tariisque potionibus diurnos labores enorimius qaam deeeret, noeto non radimat.**— TMdL 

{Unde et hoc pro miraculo dad potest, quod uU viaa dominantnr, Venus non rsfnat.*' 
** Vemm est, inquit ; quia licet gens nostra Barbara, nimis incnita et cmdeiis esse videtar, ireris tamaa 
Ecdesiasticis bonorem magnum, et reverentiam semper eihibere solebant, et in aanetos Dai nulla oeeasloBt 
manum extenders. Bed nunc in ragnum gens advsnit qus martyrea et Ikeere novit et eoMutrit. A modo 
Hibemia, sicut alin regiones, martyres habebit,**— INst. ili. c aS. 

IT " Item non lino vel lanificio, non allquo merciaaonioram genere, nee nlla mechanlcanim artinm end* 
▼iUm producunt.**— ZMffC. iii. c. 10. See Gratianus Lucius, c 19, wlwre he clearly prorea, from GIraldna*! 
own showing, that the Irish must have had " caiminatofea, tinetocea, oMtricaa, taztoraa, ItaUonaa, panni tim* 
sores, et sartores.** 

*• ** Ut vera hvc omnia angelica potina quam humaaa inialligeptia Jam asseTsriviria iwa nninpnalf.'*— 
IH$t, iU e> 2S» 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

JOHN, 

Conditioaof Ireland during the reign of king John.-^The.diweneionB amoof the nmtiYee 
finnented hy the great English Lords. — Contention between Cathal and Carrach &r the 
prinoipality of Connaaght. — Each abetted by English anxiliaries. — ^Two thirds of that 
province sarrendered by Cathal to king John^ — ^Rivalry between John de Coarcy and Hugh 
de Lacy. — De Courey sent prisoner to EIngland, — ^The earldom of Ulster transferred, on his 
death, to De Lacy^ — Harder of De Coarcy*s natural son by one of the De Lacys. — Expe* 
dition of king John to Ireland.— Submission of many of the Irish ohieft. — ^bct of nie 
presenoe npon the English barons. — ^Panio and flight of William de Braosa and the two 
De Laoysv- Outrage committed by the septs of Wicklow. — ^Introdoetion by John of Eng- 
lish laws and usages into Irekmd,— rHis return to England. — ^Administration of De Orey«— 
Peace In Ireland. 

Tn reign of king John, which, in the hands of the English historian, presents so 
pread and stirring an example of saccessful resistance to wrong, exhibits in our InA re- 
cords, hot a melancholy picture of davery and sufibring. Some bnef struggles were, indeed, 
attempted, in the course of this reign, by the natives ; but, while fondly persuading them- 
selves that, in these efibrts, they fought in their own cause, they were, really, but instra- 
ments in the hands of some rival English lords, who, by exciting and assisting the native 
chieftains against each other, divided and weakened the national strength, and thereby 
advanoed their own violent and rapacious views. 

Thus, when, on the deatn of the monarch Roderic, his two sons broke out into 

ligSf fierce contention for the right of succession, William de Burjgh, a baixm of the 
fiunily of Fitz-Adelm, espoused the cause of the brother named Carrach, while 
John de Courey and Walter de Lacy were seen to range themselves on the side of Cathal 
of the Bloody Hand;* and a signal victory gained over the latter and his English aux- 
iliaries, at Kilmacdaugb, appeared, for a time, to have finally decided the contest As 
the i^liance, however, of William de Burgh had been chieflv the means of ensuring 
Carrach*s success, there was yet a chance that this powerful lord might be brought to 
desert the chiers cause, end that thus the fortunes of the dnoomfited Cathal 

1200' °^^^' again be retrieved. Speculating, justly, as it appears, on the selfish views 
* of De Burgb^ this prince held forth to him such prospects of gain and advantage, 
as succeeded in winning him over from the banner of his rival.f With the aid of so 
disreputable an alliance, Cathal again took the field against his brother, and, after a san- 
guinary action, in the course of which Carrach was slain, regained his principal itv.} 

Down to this period, the province of Cbnnaught, the hereditary kingdom of the last 
Irish monarch, Imd, however, torn by civil dissension, continued to preserve its territorial 
integrity, as guaranteed by the solemn treaty between Henry and king Roderic. Rit At 
the crisis we nave now reached, this inviolability of the realm of the 0*Connors was set 
aside, and through the act of its own reigning prince. Whether from weariness of the 
constant dissensions he bad been involved in, or, perhaps, hoping that bv the cession of a 
part of his territories he might secure a more valid title to the remainder, Cathal, of his 
own free will, agreed to surrender} to king John two parts of Connaught, and to hold the 
third from him in vassalage, paying annually for it the sum of 100 marks. The letter of 

^ king John,|| wherein the terms of this compact are stated and agreed tO| is 
^205* addressed to Mevler Fitz-Henry, who, was, at this time, justiciary or lord justice 
' of Ireland and whose name is associated with the earliest adventures of the Anglo- 
Normans in this island. 

* Bee chip, xxxii. of this Work, pp. St09. 300. 
t Wart*B Annals, ad. an. 1900. 

t Annal. loisfkU. The Book of ClomnaeBoiae« at the yeaiw 1901-2, comaieiiioratei a oumber of aeUsfUMBta 
ptrtmncd by Cathal, in ooqjaoetion with William da Barf h. 
< Cloae Roll. 6 John. 
I Thifl letter ia given by Leland at fyiU lenctb, p. 175. 
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The amehief of Um poUey ipumed by Henry 11^ m defxitiiif to an opiUrt and and* 
denly eerkbed arialocFaey (the moat odioaa, perhapa, of all forma of political power^ Ihe 
adaamiatration of Iriafa poaaaaaiona, waa in a few ioetancea OKHre atrikingly exenapiiied 
than in the rivalry, which now had reached ita moat diaturbing height, between John 4m 
Courey and the rich and poweribl baron, Hagh de Lacy, aon of the firat lord of Meatk 
Followinf .the example or De Coarcy himaelf, thia baron had aasiimed for aome time, a 
atate of princely independence, entering into treatiea with hia brother lorda and the 
native chieft, and aiding the latter in their local and provincial feiida. 

On the acceaaion, however, of John to the Engliah throne, the daring openneaa with 
which De Coarcy apoke of tlMit event, aa well aa of the dark and guilty deed by whieh 
il waa followed, drew down upon him the king*a heavieat wrath ; and to hia rival, Huffh 
de Lacy, now made lord juatice, waa committed the not unwelcome taak of aeising the 
rebellioua baron, and sending him priaoner to England. What waa ultimately the fote 
of thia hardy warrior we have no truat-worthy meana of aacertaining.* The atorieatoldf 
of hiaaubaequent adventnrea in England, hia acceptance of the challenge of the champion 
of France, and hia diaplay of proweaa in the preaencc of the Vkjo kinn, are all not only 
fohulooa in tbemaelvea, but wholly at variance with known hiatoriqal eventa. ThatJie 
did not ancceed, aa aome have aJleged, in regaining hia place in the royal favoer, may he 
taken for granted from the fact that, though he left a aon to inherit hia poeeeaaiona, both Ihe 
title and property of the earldom of Ulster were, on, hia decease, transferred lo hia rival, 
Hugh de LBcy.{ Nor did the hatred he had awaklaned in this family die with 
himaelf, bni extended aJao to hia race ; aa wo find that, not many yeara aAer, a | <y^ 
natural aon of hia, who bore the title of lord of Ratheny and Kilbarrock, waa as a a a ^"^^^ 
ainated in cold blood, by one of the De Lacya.} 

In the year l^ip, king John, with the view; chiefly, aa it would aeem, of diverting the 
mhida of bis people from the depressing eflecta of the papal interdict which now hwig 
like a benumbing spell over his kingdom, undertook a military expedition againat 
Scotland ; and, having aocceeded in that quarter, led, aoon after, a nuroeroua army fom^ 
into Ireland.il Between the exactiona and crueltiea of the Engliah on one aide, ^ 
and the conatant revolta and fierce reprisala of the maddened nativea on the other, a av^ 
ficient caae for armed intervention waa doubtleas then, as it baa been at almoat alt perieda 
aince, but top. easily fbund. The very diaplay, however, of ao large a force waa, of itaelf, 
aufficicAt to produce a temporary calni. No leas than twenty, we are told, of the Iriali 
princea, or cbiefi^ came to pay homage to the monarch, among whom were O'Neill of 
Tyrone, and the warlike Cathal, prince of Connaught ; the latter offering, for the iiet 
time, his homage aa a vaaaal of the Engliah crown.f After remaining but two daya in 
Dublin,** the king proceeded to Carrickfurgua, the ancient caatle of which town be took 
poeaeasion of, and fixed hia abode there for ten dayaff 

While thus auapicious appeara to have been the dflect of the presence of royalty opo» 
the natives, it produced, in a difllerent way, no leaa salutary conaequencea, by the check it 
gave to the career of some of thoae rapacioua barons, compared to whoae meltiform mia- 
rule the tyranny of one would have been hailed aa a bleasing. Among these, one of the 
moat impracticable had been William de Breuae, or Braoaa, to whom the king aoon after hia 
acceaaion, had made a grant of eatatea in the south of Ireland. Struck with panic at the 
conaciouaneas of hia own miadeeda, this lord took flight precipitately frqm the kingdom, 
leaving hia wife and daughter at the mercy of the monarch, who, when at Carrickfurgu8,tt 
had them both taken into custody, and brought them over with him, on hia return into 
England. At Bristol, he yielded so fiur to the lady's entreatiea, aa to allow an interview 

• AMOtdlBff to the ArmIi of bitoflUlMi, ht wu alala bf the Da Lacjn, HaaaMr, whcmi Lodfe ibIlowB, 
makn him die in Franoe. 

t By HoUnsbed, Campion, and otiwra. 

I Pat. Roll. 6 John. § Annal. BIbern. apad Camden. 

I Tb deAray the ezpenaei of this espiditioa, he had ieinad ntA nlundMnd the wretched lewa, all over Knf- 
land ; and the memorjible tortnie inflicted upon a Jew at nrtstoi, by etrikinf oot.ewry day, one of his cheeh- 
teeth, was fbr the parpoee of Ibianfliim to pay down 10,000 mariui towards the cost of the Irish expedition. 
The relifions house of Maffaa, in Wales, was sneciallv exempted fW>m the general exaction levied on this 
ooeasioa, in eonseqoenee of the hoepitalitjr extended by its ianatee to Henry and liisarmy, both on their way 
to Ireland, and on their letara. - A mm a i . d» JHnymn. 

IT Walsingham represents Cathal as hsTinj been, at this time, eonqaered and radueed by John. ** In svaii 
ditionem rsdegat totam terram CuUlp reee Cbnaeei« triamphato,**— l>sd<r JttuHrim. Bot the Annals of 
InisAUIen, with mqn eometneei, sute it to have been an aet of willing homage. ** Cathal Crob Deaif . 
Icing of Connaught. eam^ with a great retinue to pay his court to Icing John." See, ft>r John taking Oallnl 
under his protection, Rymer, t»m. i. p. 136. ^ -^. . 

•♦ Itinerary of king John. ^ tt Ihjd. 

U Bex Johannes tniialbvuvit in Uibaraiam tt eapit M eastnun Krakslbifai.— CArpnie. Tktmm. Wlkm, 
Bee also iUnsrsry. 
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between her and ber hatband ;* bnt Bhe> aaid to bave been afterwards, by hie order, im- 
priioned in Windsor Castle, and, together with her son, inhumanly starved to death. 

The two De Lacys, alarmed at the arrival of the king in Ireland, took flight into Franee, 
and there fiNind employment, as garden labourers, in the abbev of St Tmnrin. In this 
retreat they had remained concealed for two or three years, when the abbot, induced, by 
some circumstances, to suspect their real rank, drew forth ftom themselves the particulars 
of their story; and then by appealing, in their behalf, to the clemency of John, succeeded 
in prevailing upon him to receive them again into favour. On condition of Walter pay- 
ing 2500 marks for Meath, and Hugh, on his part, paying 4000 marks for the earldom of 
Ulster, the two brothers were both reinstated in their pos8essions.t In ffrateful acknow- 
kdgment of the service rendered him by the abbot of St Taurin, Walter de Lacy, in 
retuminff to Ireland, brought with him the abbot's nephew, and, after making him a 
knight, bestowed upon him the seignory.of Dingle.|} 

By a writ to his barons and justices, in the ninth year of his reign, John had ordered 
that measures should be taken for the expulsion. from the kind's lands of all robbers and 

Conderers, and all such persons as harboured them;( and an instance of outrage, said to 
kve occurred about the same time, will show how daring was the spirit of lawless- 
ness then abroad, even in the neighbourhood of the diief seat of English power. 
^Og The population of the city of Dublin, at this time, appears to have cooeisted, for 
^^' the roost part, of colonists froai>Bristoi, who, induced by the grant which Henry 11. 
had 80 unceremoniously made of Dublin to the Bcistoliaos, established themselves there 
in great numbers. These citiioens having, on the Monday of Baster week, flocked out 
fioffi the town, for air and recreation, towards a jdace still called Cullen*s Wood, were there 
attacked by some lawless septs, inhabiting the mountains in the neighbourhood of Wick- 
low, and no less than SOO^^of the assemblage, ezelusive of women and children, inhumanly 
batchered.|| In commemoration of this massacre, it continued long after to be the cus- 
tom of the citizens of DubUn to hold a feast every year, on Easter. Monday, upon the 
spot where the memorable^iutrage had been committed. There, pitching their numerous 
tents, the citizens passed the d^ in sports and reoreation ;. and^ among- other modes of 
celebrating the occaaioii, used to challenge, from time to time, the *t moi^itain enemy** to 
come forth and attack them, .if he dared.lT 

To introduce into the new. territories of vi^hich th^y possessed themiielves the laws and 
usages of the oountrv they h^d left, would be naturally a favourite object of the first settlers 
in ueland; and in this civilizing process HenryJL, though so limited in time for his task, 
made very conaiderable proe^ress. Thus, for instance, the duties, conditions, and services 
by which, under the feudal system, property was held in«Eogland, continued to be the 

Cnds of tenure in all the grants made by him in locating his new. colony. The esta- 
iment,al80, of courts baron, by the respective lords to whom haliad granted landa, 
implies, roanifestlf, the adoption among them of the common law of England; and it 
appears, froia a record of tho reign of Edward III., that Hugh de Lacy, from the time 
of the grant to him of the territory of Meath by Henry U., held and enjoyed all jurisdic- 
tions and cognizance of all pleas within that district.** In the incorporation charter 
which John, as lord of Ireland, granted to the city of Dtnblin, in the year 119*2, we find 
the principle of burgage tenure established, -7th e messuages,. plantations, and buildings, 
within the roetc^ of the city, having been granted to the burgesses, ** to be held by them 
if^;free buri^ge, and by the service of landgable which they render within tho walls.**H 
When John, for the second time, now landed upon, the Irish shore, not finding any 
Qpen^jkto encounter his mighty force, he wa^ left the more leisure to attend to the civil 
condition of the realm; and not only did he give to the laws and institutions which he 
found there already established a more extended scope^nd exercise, but he had, also, the 
Uicrit of introducing' other&of 00 less import to the future well being of the settlement|t 

" tolMr of'kiog ioliB. See I>mer1fiian vfi the PmltMt hMs, &e., by Ttaomai D. Hardy, F. 8. A. Our hiato- 
riea in gencml represent De Braoea as being at tbis time id France. 

t Pat. Rolk 17 John. | Annal Hibern. apud Oanadaa. 

4 P*i. Roll. 9 John. J Hanmer. 

t In jpcooeM of 'time tbe aingiaf boya of the catiiedral weie deputed to ofir thia defiance (8taart« MH. Mh 
mmr§ ^ Jtrmofk^ eh viii. ;) and tbe cboira, aaya Leland, are annually regaled at tbia place, called ttoa Wood 
of Cullen, to Mm preaent day. 

•• Chancery Roll, DuUin, cited by Lynch, ffl$a qfi Legal /MtilvClaiu, p. S. 

tt Gale, h^mrf into th* indent drftmlm Sfttem ^f Irttamd, Jfyptniix, i v. •• Nor aboald it be eoneaaled ttet, 
IWmd the beginning of*hia reign. tiMs incotiaiatent prince (John) had ahown a singular readineaa toeonfwt 
demesne towns into corporate borougha;— a measare inimical to all deapotiaro.**— j£i|fsr IFsndboar. 

X\ Mathew Paris,— Henry de Knyghton,— Walter dt Hemingford, kA. **8latttitque ibidem (saya Heaiy da 
Kaygbton) legem Anglicanam.ai ui oainlft«oi«m jadicla, aecuodnm eandem, v«l Aiiflkaoam coSawtBdiiwi, 
tennioarentar.** 
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Some writ6f% it it trae, ba?e aawrted that oo this roontreh's a ec— ion to the tbrone, he 
ftood the laws of Enffland alreedjr in full operation througboal hie Iriab dominions. But 
there seems little doubt that to him is to be attributed, brides other useful measures, the 
division of such parts of the kingdom as were in his possession into shires, or counties,* with 
their respective sheriA and (Aher officers, after the manner of England ; and that the 
first sterling money oiroufsAed in Ireland was coined under his directioo.t 

We need look, incleed, Ibr no stronger evidence' of the important share which this 
prince, in other respects so odious, took in the great task of transplanting his country^ 
laws snd institutions into Ireland, than is found in a record of tho reign of his successor, 
Henry III., wherein it is set fortht that *^'John brought with him into Irelahd diicreet 
men, skilled in the laws, by whoee advice be commanded the laws of Englahd to be ob- 
served in Ireland, and lefl the said laws reduced in writing, under his seal, in the Elxchequer 
of Dublin.*' Having provided thus for the better administration of that kingdom's afliiira, 
and in so far redeemed the disgrace of his former experiment, the kmg set sail for Eng- 
land, leaving to John de Grey, bishop of Norwich, whom he had appointed lord justice, cfe 
task of carrying all these measures into effect; and such was the tranquillizing influeo'de, 
both of his policy and of the skill and vi^^or with which he administered it, that, wheh 
the French king, shortly af\er, threatened an invasion of England, the lord justice was 
enabled to sj^are ^m the force under bis command a company of knights and 300 infantryt 
to aid the cause of bis royal mskter.{ 

Throughout the remainder of this monarch's reign, which passed in a series of strug- 
gles, ss dishonouring as they were disastrous, first with the pope, and then with his own 
turbulent barons, there appears to have 1)een no efibrt made by his subjects in Ireland, 
whether English or native, to torn the* embarrSssments of his position to account for the 
advancement of their own several int^ests and* views. On the contrary, in defiance of 
all oirdinary speculation, — and a similar anomaly presents itself at more than one crisis of 
our history,— while England was aflMing an example of rebellion and riot, which mere 
neighbourhood, it might be supposed, would have rendered infectious, the sister country 
mean while looked quietly on, and remained in unbroken peace. There are extant, indeed, 
letters of John, written at the time -when the- English barons were in arms against hia 
authority, returning thanks to the barons of Ireland for their fidelity and service to him, 
and asking jtheir advice respecting some aiduous affiiirs in which he was then enffaged.y 
It appears, also, from an order 'addr^sed at this time to the archbishop of Dublin, that 
seasonable presents to the native princes and chiefs were among the means adopted for 
keeping them m good humour; that /^prelate having been commissioned to purchase, 
forthwith, a sufficient quantity of scarlet cloth, to be made into robes for the Irish kings, 
and othera of the native greiidees.ir 

As in the contentions between John and his barons the people of Ireland had taken no 
part, BO neither in the Charter of Liberties wrung from him by those turbulent nobles dkl 
his Irish subjects enjoy any immediate communion or share. There were notwithstand- 
ing, present, on the side of the king, at Runnvmede, two eminent personages, 
Henri de Londres,** and William, earl marabal,tt who might both, from their toifiL 
respective stations, be naturally looked to as representatives of Irish interests; 
De Loodres being archbishop of Dublin, and at this time justiciary of Ireland, while the 
lord marehal was a baron of immense hereditary possessions in that country. By neither, 
however, of these great lords, does any claim appear to have been advanced in behalf 

* or Uw counties of Iraland, says Ware. ** twelve weie erected in Leintter and Muneter. by king John : 
▼is. DuMin, KiMare, Meatb. Uriel (or Loutb,) Catberlougb (or Carlow,) Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterfort. Cork, 
Limerick, Kerry, and Tipperary." .^ ^. ^ w ^. ^ 

t 8oaM of tbe coins of Jobn were itruek before hit aeceMion to the tbrone. Tboee wbieb be caaaad to bt 
itruck at tbia time (1910) coniieted of pennies, half-penos, and tertbinia, of the same standard as the EofUril 
which fives twenty-two and a half trains to the penny .—Lindsay'a Fint ^ Us (Mn€g§ tf Ir§lm»d, 

1 See Uiis writ in Cox, p. 51. 5 Cox. 

I Several of such wriufrom tbe crown, darinftbis reifn, askinf ** eonsiliam et auxilinm** of tbe noMtt of 
Ireland, may be found amonf tbe records in tbe- Ttower. 

IT Rymer torn, i.— Presrnts of cloth were sometimes made to the chiefs in ackaowtodfment of their as- 
thority; and so late as tbe middle oMh'> flAeenth century, we find John May, on being appointed arehbiahm 
of Armaab presetatiiit to 0*Neil of Uiater,^! yards of food cloth for his (0*Neil*8) investiture, and three yaids 
of like cloth for his wifee tnnte.--<ilsfi«f. Jtrmaek. ^ . ^ . 

•• It is told of this prelate, that, having called together his tenants, for tbe purpose of learning, as he al- 
leged, by what title they held their lands, he thus got posses si on of all their leases, and other evideneas of 
their property, and lhe»-«ooelgMd tbe #hole to the SaaMs; for which act, it is added, he was nickaasMS 
•• Scorch villain,'* or •* Bum bill** (af Holinabcd exptaina It,) by tbe nativc8.-8ee Uiis idle story, wlUi mU ita 
redundant particblars, ia*HanflMi^ Obroalele. ^^ 

ft The founder of Tintem abbey, is the eonnty of Wexfoid. This lord, being in great danter at sea, mam 
a vow to found an abbey on wbalaver epot ha should reach in safoty. His bark found shelter in Baanow 
bay, and he religioudy performed his vow, flIUng the abbey wMeh he thsrs founded with Cistardan Moaii, 
brought fron^TisterD, fi«lomBOthBMis^ArtiaUll,l»iMsl. JSRMhi. 
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or the kfngfs Irish lahjeets, nor tnjr eflbrt nrade to inehide them tpeeiflcally in the grants 
and privileges accorded by the charter. 

The aame respite, however, fVom civil strife, cootioaed through the remahider of John's 
inglorious reign ; and the chief merit of this onosaal calm may donbtleas be attributed to 
the talent and judgment of Henri de Londres and GeoSbey de Mariseo, to whom, succee- 
nvely • and, for a time, jointly, during this.mtenral, was entrusted the task Of admmistering 
the aflkiiB of the realm. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

» 

HSNRT nt. 

AeeeMion of Henry IlL— Grant of the great charter to his fiag lish sobjeoti io IfshtfKi— 
Ezchiaioa of th« natives from all share of Eoglish laws and liberties. — Individual escep- 
lioosw — HostUitles between Hngb de Lacy and the Earl of Pembroke. — Surrender of their 

grindpalities by the Irish ohie& — ay^ree Io hold them in future as tenants of the crown.— 
reach of fiiitb on the Mrt of the King towards Cathal. — Visit of Feidlim, Prince of Con- 
naught, to the English King^ — Rebellion and death of Richard, Earl MarshalL— Irish forces 
employed by the King in his warfare against Wales.— Admission of a few natives to the 
participation of English law. — Threatened invasion of the Kin^*8 dominions in Gaseooy, 
and pressing requests for aid from Ireland. — Grrant by Henry oi the Lordship of Ireland to 
his son, Prmoe Edward. — Important reservations in that grant— Probability that Prtnee 
Edward visited Ireland.— Renewal of hostilities wKh Wal«i« — General rising of the Blae 
Carthys of Desmond.^A number of Geraldine Lords and Knights pat to deaUi by therad— 
Fall out among themselves and are crushed-^D i see ns ions also between the De Burghs aftd 
the Geraldines^A parliament, or council, held at Kilkenny, and peace restored i s tw s sn 
these two iamiiies< — ^Administration of Sir RobeK de UflEbrd. 

Ths new monarch being but teu years old when he ascended the throne, it became 

necessary to appoint a guardian both of the king and of the realm; and the earl 

121A. Pembroke, who, as marshal of England, was already at the head of the armies, 

and who, though faithful to the fortunes of John, had yet retained the respect of 

the people, was, by a general council of his brother barons, appointed protector of the 

jrealm. To this noblemau, in addition to his immense possessions in England and Wales, 

had devolved, by his marriage with Isabella, daughter and heiress of earl Strongbow, the 

lordship, or rather royal palatinate, of Leinster. Having, personally, therefore, so deep 

an interest in the prosperity of the English settlement, it could little be doubted that 

affairs connected with that country's welfare would under his government, become objects 

of special attention. 

Accordingly one of the first measures of the new reign was to transmit to Ireland a 
duplicate of the instrument by which, in a grand council held at Bristol, Henry had re* 
Dewed and ratified the great Charter of Liberty granted by his father. Neither had the 
English settlers themselves been so little alive to the favourable prospect, which a reign, 
opening under the auspices of the lord of Leinster, presented, as not to avail themselves 
of the first opportunity of making an appeal to the consideration of the throne. Shortly 
after the king^s accession, they bad laid before him, through the medium of one of hw 
'chsplains, Ralph of Norwich, a statement of the grievances under which they laboured ; 
' and it was in about seven weeks after that the duplicate of the renowned English charter 
waa transmitted to them,* '' sealed,'* ssys the letter of Henry, which accompanied it, 
** with the seals of our lord Gualo, legate of the apostolical see, and of our trusty earl, 
William Marshall, our governor, and the governor of our kingdom,— because as yet we 
possess no seal.^f 

There prevailed a notion, it is evident, through the fow first reigns of the Anglo-Irish 
peribd, that the kingdom of Ireland ought to have for its rulers some member of the reign- 

* Pit. Eotl. I Henry III. 

t Qaai siglilttn noodttsi habolsMM. 
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ing ftmilr of Eo^land. An tniMccenllil trial of this experiment took place, as we Imfe 
seen, nnmnr Henr^ Phmtagenet ; and the reign at present occnpjing our attention ex- 
hibits an equally injodicions partition of the rorai title and power; the first soggestioB of 
sacb a plan having originated with the Irish barons themselves, who, in the memorial 
addressed by them to Henry* on his accession,* desired, among other requests, that 
either the queen dowager or the king's brother should be sent to reside in that country. 

In givinff an account of the transmission to Ireland, by Henry III., of a copy or du- 
plicate of 3ie great charter, historians have left it too much to be implied that 
the cAmrters for both countries were exactly the same; without any, even, of those iqia 
adaptations and compliances which the variance in customs between the two coun- 
tries woold reasonably require. The language of Henry himself, in transmitting the 
document, somewhat mvours this view of the transaction. But such was not likely to 
have been the mode in which an instrument, then deemed so important, was framed. 
Amon); the persons by whose advice it had been granted were William Marshall, lord 
of Leinster, Walter de I^cy, lord of Meath, John, lord marshal of Ireland,! and several 
other noblemen, all connected, as lords of the soil and public functionaries, with Ire* 
land, and intimately acquainted with the peculiar laws and customs of the land. As 
might naturally be expected, therefore, several minute but not uniinportant differences 
are found to exist between the two charters: some in the forms, for instance, of ad* 
ministering justice; others in the proceedings fbr the advowsons of churches; and some 
arising out of the peculiar Irish custom as to dowers; while all imply, in those who 
drew up the document, a desire to accommodate the laws of the new settlers to the 
customs and usages of the country in which thev were located.} 

It appears strange, however, that any such deference fbr the native customs and insti- 
tutions should be shown by legislators, who yet left the natives themselves almost wholly 
out of their consideration; the monstrous fact being, that the actual people of Ireland 
were wholly excluded from any share in the laws and measures by which their own 
country was to be thus disposed of and governed. Individual exceptions, indeed, to this 
general exclusion of the natives occur so early as the time of king Jobn,{ during whose 
reign there appear '* charters" of English laws and liberties, to such of the natives as 
thought it necessary to obtain tbeih ; and it is but just to say of John, as well as of his 
immediate successors, Henry and Edward, that they endeavoured, each of them, to esta- 
blish a community of laws among all the inhabitants of the country. But the foreign 
lords of the land were opposed invariably to this wise and just policy ; and succeeded m 
substituting fur it a monstrous mtem of outlawry and proscription, the disturbing efibcts 
of which were continued down nrom age to age, nor have ceased to be felt and execrated 
even to the present day. 

The desire of plunder, which had hitherto tinited the English settlers against the na- 
tives, was now, by a natural process, dividing the enriched English among[ themselves. 
The first very violent interruption of the peace that occurred in Henry's reign arose out 
of the rival pretensions of two powerful barons, Hugh de Lacy and the younff William, 
earl of Pembroke, the latter of whom, on the death of his father, in 1219, had succeedep 
to his vast Irish possessions. Some part of the lands which thus descended to him having 
been claimed, as rightfully his own, by De Lacy, the arbitrcmpnt of the sword was ap- 
pealed to, in preference to that of the law, and fierce hostilities between them ensued ; 
m the course of which Trim|| was besieged by Pembroke, and gallantly defended, . - 
and the counties of Leinster and Meath were alternately laid waste. The power- |.>v| 
ftil chief of Tyrone, O'Neill, lent his aid, in this war of plunder to De Lacy.lT "^^ 

How little of fiiirness or good faith the wretched natives had to expect in their dealings 
with the foreigner, was, about this time, made but two warningly manifest. Regarding 
the throne as their only refuge against the swarm of petty tyrants by whom they were 
harassed, more than one of the great Irish captains now followed the example of Cathal 
of Connauffht, in formally surrendering to the king their ancient principalities, and then 
receiving back a portion by royal grant, to be held in future by them as tenants of the 
English crown ; — thus making a sacrifice of part of their hereditary rights, in order to 

• Clo«e Roll. 1 B«Brjr III. 

t Nepbew of the lord William If anhall. mod appoiotad ^ kiof John to the marahalMi of all Ireland, in the 
ninth year of hli reign. 

I Lynch, Fitw ^f tk§ Lurml hslitutimu, 4«. $$UklUktd im trtUmi, chapi «. 

i So early as the year laiS, Joha had laid a preoedeat ton this sort oT charten, by his grant of '* SngHsh 
law and liberty** to Donald CNeill.— Pat. Roll, 17 John. 

I It is generally believed that the lUll ciisUag eastle oCTtlsi was bsllt by the ymiagef De Lacy, soon alUr 
this seige. 

f Hanmer. 
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mjdj, M thay hoped, more lecttrel j what remtioed. In thii manner (yBrian, prince of 

TbouxMid, received flom Henry a grant of part of that territory, for which be wae 

/^T* to pay a yearly rent of 130 marki.* The &te of Connanght, however, held forth 

bet acanty encouragement to thoee inclined to rely on aoch epecioiia compact!. 

In despite of the eolemn engagement entered into hj Jang John,t in the year 1218, ae» 

Buring to Cathal the mfe poaweBion of a third, part oTConnaught, on the condition of hie 

aurrendering the other two parts to the king, the whole of that province waa now, by a 

grant of Henry IIL,be0towea open Richard df Borgb, — the foctioiis baron who had caused 

80 much trouble to the crown, in the reign of -king John,-^V> be taken fpoasesnon of by 

him after Catbal's death. 

This violation of public foith was not allowed to psiss unresisted or onrevenged. On 

the death of CaUial, which occurred soon at\er, the people of his province, re- 

^23* gerdlesB of.Henry*s grant, and supported by the ever readv sword of O'Neill, pro- 

^^ ceeded to elect a successor to the chieftainship, and conferred that dignity upon 

Tirlogh, Cathaps brother. So daring a defiance of the will of the govemmeat called 

down on the offenders the vengeance of the lord justice, Geoffrey de*lifarisco; and 

a long furiouastruggle ensued, firing which, the sovereignty of Connaught, after having 

passed from Tirlogh to !i\edh,a son df Calhal, settled at last on the brow of Feidlim, 

another so&ef that prince. 

However fertile were these ^ark times in acts of iDJustice, violence, and treachery, 

there are few events in which all these ^quali ties can be found more odiously ezempliied, 

than in the melancholyfiite of the young Richard, earl marshal^ son of'the late protector 

of the realm. This lord, having incurred the resentment of Henry, by joining in 

1233 ^ confederacy a^inst him, with the earl of Cornwall and other malcontent lords, 

* fooncPlHmself, without trial, deprived of his high office of marshal, and was forced 

to retire for safety into Wales; where entering into an alliance with 'Llewellyn and 

other chieft of that province, he successfully defended pne of hie own castles that 

had been attacked by tbeking^s troops, and made reprisals on the royal territories in 

return. .... 

To repress Such daring movements by force, would have been. On' the king's part, no 
more than an exercise of a natural righ^t of self-defence. But treachery was the means 
employed to get rid of this re&actorv yeuof lord. By the base contrivance, as it is said, 
of the bishop of Winchester, Hency s chief adviser, letters under the kings seal, fraudu- 
lently obtained, were sent to the lord .justice, Maurice Pitz-Gerald, to Hugh and Walter 
de iJacy, Richard de Burgh, Creoffrey de A^isco, and others of the Irish barons, informinff 
them that Richard, late earl marshal of England, having been proscribed, banished, aold 
deprived of his estates, bv the king, yet stilt continuing in rebellion against his authority, 
it was required of these lords, that should Richard by chance land in Ireland, they should 
forthwith seize upon his person, and send him, dead or alive, to the king. In conside- 
ration, it was added, of this service, all the possessions and lands that had devolved to 
Richard in Ireland, and were now at the king's disposal, would by him be granted to 
them and their heirs forever.^ 

So tempting a bribe, to men brought up in no very scrupulous notions of right and 
wrong, could not fail to appeal with irresistible effect; and from thenceforth, no art or 
treachery appears to have been spared to lure the victim into their toils. In order to in- 
duce him to pass over into Ireland, exaggerated accounts were conveyed to him of 
1334 ^^^ ^^'^^^ ^^ immediate adherents ; together with secret assurances of support 
' from many of the barons theroselvea. Thus deceived as to the extent of his re- 
sources, he rashly ventured over with a guard of but fifteen followers, and, immediately 
on his arrival, was waited upon by the chief actor in the plot, Geoffrey de Marisco; who, 
reminding him of his ancient rights, and of the valiant blood flowing in his veins, advised 
him to avenge the insults he -had received by attacking the king's territories without 
delay. This advice the unsuspecting young earl adopted; and, taking the 'field with 
whatever force he could hastily collect, succeeded in recovering some ^of bis own castles, 
and got possession of the cUy of Limerick after a siege of but four day $,} 

Still farther to entry on the delusion till all shdulcTbe ripe for his ruin, the treacherous 
barons now affected alarm at the success of his arms, as threatenep danger to the king's 
government; and, proposing a truce, requested an interview with him for the pnrpooe 

• ^x. Aecordjnf to Leland, but, I think, ineorraaiy, tlie pa/ment WM.ajrtariy rant of lOOt ajid a So* 

■ " ' ' "Mi * 



of 1000 mark!. •* Thli wai the only grmnt (Mya Cox) made by the crown ofSafland to any oMia Irtiiaan 
to that time, excepting that to the king of Oonnaofht.** 

t Coz. t MaUMW Parie. 

f ** Limeric quoqae Aunoaani Hibernia dyitaleni qoadridoana eepit obatdiona.*'— JfafiMw PmtU. 
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of amnging the terms. To thw, little suepecting the treachersr that hong over him, the 

Sllaot jboDg earl aasented; and, attendea hf Geoffrey de Mariaco and about a hundred 
lowers, proceeded to the place of conference on the great plain of Kildare. But it was 
aooQ maninMt that he had been decoyed thither onhr to be wtrayed. The pretence of a 
conference had been devised with the sole view of'^ provoking a conflict: and the signal 
Cir onset having been given on the side of the barons, Richard found himself suddenly de- 
■ertixi by his perfidious prompter, De Marisco, who, drawing off eighty of the earl's band, 
left him with little more than the fifteen followers who had accompanied him fbom Wales, 
to stand the shock of a force ten times their number. Even thus abandoned and beset, 
the earl marshal kept his ground, till at length unhorsed, and attacked by a traitor from 
behind, who plunged a dagger up to the hilt in his back, he fell, all but lifeless, on the 
field ; and being conveyed from thence to one of his own castles, which had just fallen 
into the hands of the justiciary, Maurice Fitz-Gerald, breathed his last, in the midst 
of enemies, with only a youth of bis own household to watch over him in his dying mo- 
ments.* 

Richard was one of five brothers, the sons of the protector Pembroke, who all lived 
to be earb of Pembroke, and all died childl^ ; iio^ consequence of which defiiult of 
heirs, the high and warlike houise of Marshal became extinct The death of this jnoV 
gallant nobleman, from the peculiar circumstances attending it, created a strong 
sensation, not only throughout Ireland, but in England where be was looked up to, says 
Mathew Paris, as *' the very flower of the chivalry of modern times.'*t 

Among the few legislative measures, directed to peaceful or useful objects, that greet 
the course of the historian through these times, must be mentioned a writ addressed bv 
the king to his chief justice in li^land, for free commerce between the subjects of both 
kingdoms,^ without any impediment or restraint ;— a measure which *' some,** it is added, 
** eiracavoured to hinder, to the great prejudice of both.**} 

The rapacity and violence which had o^arked the conduct of De Burgh and his kins- 
roan, throughout these contests, had been made known to Henry through various channels. 
Among others, Feidlim, the new dynast of Connaught, had addressed the king 
confidentially on the subject,!] and requested leave to visit him in England, for the ^q 
purpose of consulting with him on their mutual interests and concema After ^'^^^ 
due deliberation, on the part* of Henry, the conference with his royal brother of Con- 
naught was accorded ;and^, so successfully did Feidlim plead his own suit, and expose the 
injustice of the -graspfnjf faro:ily opposed to him, that the king wrote to Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald, then lord jdstice, and, with a floridness of style, caught, as it would seem, from 
his new Irish associates, desired that he would ** pluck up by the root that fruitless syca- 
more, De Burgh, which the earl of Kent, in the insolence of his power, had planted in 
those parts, ndr suffer it to bud forth any ]onger.**ir 

* **Coiii nno Untttin Jav«n« de rail inter bottet ramaniit.**— Jir«t*«» P€ri$. Tbii itory of the lut dajn and 
dnta of tbe earl Jliclnrd oqpupiet in Um diflUie narrative of the old hiatoritn no leu than fourteen or fllleen 
folio pafea. 

t **Militic floe teniponim.modemoruni.** Tbe following are tribatet to bia flime flrom eontemporary 
wrilera:— 

** Anglte plange, Mareeeallam plangena lachnrmare 
Oatlia aubeat, qaaie quia pro te panzit amare. 
Viriua militie, patris protactio,** Jbc itc 

Ftnta in tkfAmnali tf Wmverif, ad. ann. 1934. 

** Tba wende Ricbard tbe maraebal, tbat of Pembroe eri waa. 

Into Irlonde to worri, in luther time alas I 

^ - ' • • • •:' •. « « « 

Wat eeiale,'. quoth tbia code eri, * wan Richard tbe manehal 

Upe is atede iarmed ia, Jb ati|ed (horn out aIi 

it toward ia fon in llie Md hatlria wOhnbe iwent, 

SaoM Iw tume bom liia mgb? Iw baa neuere ao iseent. 

Vor Iw ne dude it neuera, ne nenere iwia ne eeaU 

Fram aueh aaendnean Criat arable Richard the Marmal.* " 

Rtkifi ^i-OkmnUr^B Ckrmtick. 

I Cloae Roll, 9S Henry IIL Walter Heminffoid, a chronicler, who bimaalf lived in tbia reign, and of whom 
Lelaod (G»ai«MiU. d§ ScripL Britmmn,) mya, that be narrated the evente of bia own. time with the greatest 
care (** aumma curA,**) jet aUtes. tbat an army waa led by tbe king at this time into Irsland, in eousequenee 
of tbe expedition thither of earl Richard, and that having pacified the conntry, after that lord's death, be re- 
tamed tbe same year to England ! 

( Prynne, cap. 78. 

I Rymer, torn. i. 301.— The fhllowing ia an extract fh>m Feidlim*a letter :— '* Grates referimua inflnitaa ; et 
maxima pro eo quod pro nobis Willielmode Dene Justo veato Hibemie bona memorie pro restitutione babenda 
de dampnis nobia per Walteram de Bargo et anam aeguelam, in terra noetra de Tyrmara, illatis, devote scrip- 
alsti.** Bee alao, writ for tbe aafo condoet of Feidlim (ib. dSiJ wherein be is styled •* Fsdlinius O'Caneanir, 
fliina regie Ooaact.** 

t **m ipaioa inlqna palnUlkmla, qnaa Ooma Oaatia Habartaa in illis pratiboa, dum raA potentii da- 
bacchant, plastavit, iaflnNtaoaaa aJcotomw imdIaltaB tvaiaaB, aon ataaret amplias pallulare.** 
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Daribg the dkputat that araw between Heonr and two •aeeeniTeanrereisfiwof Walee» 
Llewellyn and David, respecting the claim of feudal •operioritjr adiranced by the 

JaJa English inngf a perpetual warfare continued to be maintained between the bor- 
' derers of the two nations, which grew, at times, into snflkient importance to call 
into the field the respective sovereigns themselves. On an occasion of this kind, which 
occurred in the year 1245, the king, being then hard pressed by the Welsh, and likewise 
suffering from the intense severity of the winter, summoned to his aid Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald, with his Irish iGbrces.* A letter written at the time, by a nobleman in Henry*8 
camp, thus gives, with the freshness of a sketch taken at the moment, an account of the 
state of the English army. **The king with his army lyeth at Gannock, fortifying that 
strong castle, and we live in our tenti, thereby, watching, fasting, praying, and 

|A^ freezing with cold. We watch, for fear of the Welshmen, who are wont to in- 
'^^ vade and come upon us in the nightptime; we festi for want of m^t, for the half* 
penny loaf is worth five-pence ; we pray to Qbd to send us home meedily ; we starve 
with cold, wanting our winter garments, having no more but a thin linen cloth between 
OS and the wind. Theve is an arm of the sea under the castle where we lie, whereto 
the tide coroeth, and many ships come up to the hsven, which bring victuals to the camp 
from Ireland and Chester.'*! 

All this time the king was looking impatiently for the kish forces. At \engih their 
sails, says the chronicler, were descried ; the fleet reached the shore; and Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald, and the prince of Connaught, presented themselves in battle array before the 
kin^.| But the tardiness of the lord justice, on this pressing occasion, was by no means 
forgiven by his royal master. Among other peculiar rights which the Irish barons, in 
thMe times, claimed, it was asserted by them that they were not bound to attend the 
king beyond the realm ;- differing in this lirom the nobles of England, who were obliged 
by law to assist the king in his expeditions as well without as within the kingdom. 
That Henry waa aware of Uie exemption claimed by them, is clear,, from the writs issued 
by him on this occasion having been accompanied* by an express declaration that their 
attendance now should not be brought forwaird as a precedent} To mark his displeasure, 
however, at the lord justice's conduct, he soon after dismissed him from his high office, — 
notwithstanding some eminent services performed recentljr by him in Ulster,— and ap- 
pointed Fitz-Geoffrey de Marisco to be his successor; on. which Fit^Gerald, retiring from 
the world, look upon him the habit of St. Francis, and dving about ten years after, was 
buried in the friary of that order, of which he had himself Men the founder, at Yooghal. 
He had lived all his life,^says Mathew Paris, worthily and laudably, with the sole excep- 
tion of the mark of infamy left, unjustly, perhaps, upon his name, bv the share he was 
supposed to have taken in the events that led to the melancholy death of earl Richard. 

A similar requisition for military aid had been addressed by Henry, the preceding 
year,|| to thoee Irish dynasts who had made their submission to the English government, 
desiring that they would join his standard with their respective forces m the expedition 
then meditated against the Scottish king. A list of the different Irish toparchs to whom 
this summons was addressed is found appended to the requisition, and they consist of 
about the same numbei, and are supposed to have been chiefly the same individuals who 
hastened to pay homage to king John, on his last expedition into Ireland. 

The great charter of liberty communicated by Henry to his Irish subjects, proved, in 
the hands of those deputed to dispense its benems, a worthless and barren gifi In vain 
were new writs issued, from time to time, by the English monarch, ordering the charter 
and laws of John to be observed. The absolute will of the petty tyrants among whom 
the country had been parcelled out now stood in the place or all law; and so low was 
the crown compelled to stoop, in submission to a tyranny of its own creating, that, 

1246 ^° ' ^^^ ^ mandate sent over by the king in the dOth year of his reign, we find 
'him enjoining his lay and spiritual lords, that, for the sake of the peace and 
tranquillity of the kingdom, they should ** permit** it to be governed by English law. IT 

It must at the same time be always kept in mind, that this anxiety to extend to Ireland 
the benefit of English law, implied by no means a wish to include in that benefit the 
Irish people. It was only by rare and reluctant exceptions that the few natives admitted 
to the protection of the conqueror's law were invested with that high privilege. In a 
writ of Henry, granting this fiivour to two brothers, Mamorch and Roraenc, care is taken 
to mark the exception, by an assertion of the general principle; — the writ stating that 

• RfBtr. ton. i. 431. f MaUww Parii. » Wwn*» JhiMMb. 

I CkiM Boll. 98 Henry lU. | RnMr, ton. i. 31S. 

v^^'^uod^pro paco et tranquillitate ctjuadem tams.per eMdemlegMeoi regi «t atdedttcipaiiiiittaBt.**— ^i. 
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this &vour iaooDferred upoo Ihem notwitlMlaiidiiig that they were IrifibmoD.aDd allegiag 
■a the grouiida of the exception» that they and their forefathers had stood firmly by the 
English, Id their wars against the natives.* This exclusive spiriti on the part of the state, 
called fatiht even thus early, and while yet the two races were of one religion, an anta- 
gonist principle on the part of the Irish church,— the only portion of the native commu- 
nity that was still strong enough to mske any efl^tual resistance. In a synod held about 
the year 12Q0i the archbiah^ bishops, and clergy of Ireland, who were of 
Irish birth, enacted a decree that no Englishman born should be admitted a canon AUq* , 
in any of their churches. A papal bull, however, issued at the instance of the '■'^^^' 
king, compelled the clergy to rescind this retaliatory act 

There occurred, freouently, in the course of this reign, disputes between {«ngland ond 
Scotland, arising out of those pretensions of feudal superiority on the part of England, 
which were carried to their highest pitch and realized by Henry's heroic; successor. 
Among other preparations for an expected war, at one of those junctures, a writ was 
addrewod by the English monarch to Ilonald, king of Tyrconnel, a^d about twenty other 
great Irish chiefs, requiring them to join him with their respective forces^ in an expedi- 
tion against 8<»tland.f 

Another of those exigencies in which Henry had recourse for assistance to Ireland, 
occurred in the d8th year of his reign, when, under the apprehension that his dominions 
in Gasoony were about to be invaded by the king of Castile, he issued writs to his lord 
justice in Ireland, pointing out how fatal to both countries might be the success of such 
an aggression, and urging him tp embark, with all his friends, the following Easter, at 
Waterford, for the purpose of joining him, with horses, arms, and trusty soldiers, in Gas* 
dony. ** Never, at any time,*' he adds, ** would their aid and counsel be of such impor- 




Gasoony and imminent dangers of the crown; while, in another, they are told that their 
compliance with these requests will be ** a measure redounding to their eternal honour.**^ 

From all this it may fairly be concluded, that, though so backward in many other 
essential points, this country already, in the peculiar aptitude of its people for military 
pursaiti^ contributed largely a|id usefully to the disposable strength of England for 
foreign warfare. 

In eontemplation of the approaching marriage between his son, prince Gdward, and the 
infanta of Spsin, Henry made a grant to him and his heirs for ever of tlie kingdom of 
Ireland, subjoining certain exoeptioos, and providiujgf, by an express condition, that 
Ireland wss never to be separated from the English crown.} Not content with ^xJ^ 
this provision, he also, in more than one instance, took care to asseit his own ju- ''^^^' 
risdiotioo, as supreme lord of that land; and even reserved and set aside certain acts of 
authority, such as the appointment of the lord justice, the iswe of a writ of entry out of the 
Irish Court of Chancery, and one or two other acts of power, which the prince, pre^ming 
on bis supposed rights, as lord of Ireland, had taken upon him to perfbrro.i| 

The motive of the monarch, in thus superseding, occasionally, the authority of his son, 
arose doubtless from the same fear which appears to have influence Henry 11. under 
similar ciroumstanoes, lest the example of a oompletely separate and independent sove- 
reign of Ireland, might, in after times, be adduced as a precedent for measures affecting 
the integrity and strength of tiie whole empire. How fkr the lot of that country might 
have be^ ameliorated or brightened, had prince Edward, as was once intend^, gone 
over thither as lord lieutenant, and assumed personally the administration of its a&irs, 
there is now no use in speculating. That he would have allowed any ordinary scruples, 
either of Justice or humanity, to stand in the way of his stern policy, the course pursued 
by him afterwards in Scotland sufficiently forbicis us to suppose. Wlietlier, among the 
Iriah chiefs of that day, he would have found or called forth a Bruce, a Douglas, or a Ran- 
dolph, is a question involving ttn melancholy a contrast between the champions of the re- 
spective countries, to be more than thus glanced at in passing, and then left to the 
charity of ailence. 

These reflections are of course founded upon the generally received notion that 

• " Quia ti i|Ml el aniaeeworM wi aic ■• halwerunt cum Ang licia quamvh HibemantM. injuttum est, Am 
Hik*mmM9 Bint, qaod." tac—CkM JMI, 37 Htsry UI. 

t Pau Roll. »3 Henrj 111. X Pal. Roll. 36 Honry III. 

$ Rjrmer. " lu Uidmi quod pnklicis terra of caaira omnia nuaqnam itparantar a corooi, aad inUfrt 
ramanaanl regibus Anftta is parpatami.** 

I 8ea in Prjrnno. cap. 76., Um maaorabto writ (aa be atyled it) of Henry to tbe chitr Jaitice of Irtlaml, to 
•top all proeeedingi in law upoa tiM illagal writ liMed by tbe prinee, hie eon. 

39 
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prince Edward wis ib Irehuid; bat there ia reasoD to beliere, tlMNi^ we find no mention 
of it in any of oor biatoriea, tbat he did once» for a abort time, viait bia Iriah dominiooa. 
^ There ia, at leaet, extant, a royal mandate addreaaed by Henry in the yeer 
1255. ^^^ ^ ^^ prince, approving of hia project of paarinjjr over to Ireland from 
Gaaeony,* and remaining there for the wmter, — with the ?iew, aa he adda, of 
fefbrroing and regolatmg the aute of that Ooa^try ; and that the prince may have pat 
auch aa intention in practice, ia rendered, in a high degree^ probable, by the tenor' 
of lettera addreaaed to him by the king, in the very aame year.f ordering him to con- 
voke before him the prelatea^ bartxM, and other magnatea of Ireland, for the parpoae of 
oonaoltin|[ with them aa to the redreaa and remedy of oeitain encroachmenta oo their 
ancient righta complained of by the clergy. 

Coald a gallant example of aelfdefbnce have roaaed the hiah to an eflbctive efibrt 

fbr their own deliverance, they had now, in the atruggle of their brave neigbboon the 

Welah, againat Engliah afrgrewoo, a precedent worthy of being emulated i^ them ; — 

lor moat tmly waa it aaid of that people, now armed to a man in defence of their 

moantain aoil, that ** their cause waa jast, even in the aight of their enemiea.**! In 

the coarae of this warfare, the earl of Cbeater, who waa engaged for aome time on 

^ the aide of the Welah, had recoarae for aasiatanee to Ireland; but prioce Ed- 

12^ ward, fitting oat hastily a fleet, attacked the veaaela which contained thia Iriah 

force, and having eunk the greater number of them»aent the remainder back with 

tidmga of the defeat 

Shortly after, the kiog himaelf, renewing hoetilitiea with the Welafa prince, Llewellyn, 
ecnt to ask for troopa and aupptiea from Ireland, againat the very eauae ahe had lately 
BO warmly eapouaed. Thua waa it then, aa it baa men too frequently ainee, the hard fate 
of the Irish to be not only themselvea the bond-alavea of England, bat to be made, alao, 
her unwilling instruments, in imnoaing the same yoke of alavenr Qpon othera. 

In the year 1250 the oiSco of lord jujittce waa held by air Stephen Longeapd,^ who 

in an encounter with 0*Neill, in the atreeta of Down, alew that chief and 960 of 

hia fbllowera. Befbre the end of the year, however, Longeap^ himself waa treacheroaely 

^ j^ murdered by his own people. During the administration of hia ancccaaor, WiU 

1250* ^^^ ^"* ^ general riamg of the Mac Carthys of Desmond threw all Monster into 

' confu8ion.|t "Phis warlike sept, the ancient proprietors of the kingdom of Desmond, 

had, by the grants made to th^ XJeraldines in that territory, been despoiled of almost the 

whole of their princely poaacasiopa. It waa not, however, without fierce and firequent 

Btnigglea that they Buffered their soil to be thus usurped by the foreigners; and, at thu 

time we now treat of, attacking suddenly a number of noblea and knigfata collected at 

Callan, they slew, aniong other distinguished Gerald ines, the lord John Fitz-Thomas, 

j^ ^ founder of the monastery of Tralec, together with Maurice, his son, eight baruiis, 

1261 ^'^ fi^ej) knights. In consequence pf this great succesa, aays the chronicler, the 

' Mae Carthya grew, for a time, so powerful, that **thc Geraldinca durst not put a 

plough into the ground in Desmond.lT 

As usual, however, the dissension of the natives among themselves proved the safety 
and strength of the common enemy's cause. The mutual jealousy to which joint success 
ao frequently leads now spransr up among the di0ei:ent septs, both of Carbery and Mus- 
kerry; and the Mac Carthys, G'Driscolls, O'Donovans, and Mac Mahona, who had lately 
joined, with auch signal auccess, agaiiist the Engliali being pow disunited among tbem- 
•elves, fell powerless before them. 

Thp rem^ia'mg ^eara of tbia long reign continued to roH on, at once dully and turbidly, 
in the same muooXunqgs course of (e.rce bgt ignoble strife which had darkened its records 
from the commencement, ^s if schooled into civij discord by the example of the na- 
tivea, scarcely had the swords of the great English Igrds found time to rest from their 
wars with the Mac Carthjra and .Mac Mahons, than they again drew them in deadly 
conflict against each other ; and the families of the De Burghs and the Oeraldinea were now 
engaged in as fierce contention among themaelvcs, aa, but a short time before, they bad 

* The writ for the failing of the prince to (reland, may be found in Rymor, toin. i. p. «^, 561. 

1 ** Caii«a auteiii eorum etiam hostibua eoriim Juat a vidftbatur.** 

i Thia officer, wiio waa a deaceiidant of the counteaa Ela of Saliabury (foundreaa of Lacock Abbey,) ia 
styled, in the Book of Lacock, earl ofUlaier; and Borlaae, aniong othera, baa adopted tke oiiatake. The 
truth ia, Stephen Lonnespe married the widow of Hugh de Laey, who bad been nia.i« earl of Ulaler by king 
John, and hence, no doubt the mijconceplion. See Jinnait mnd AmtijnUiu <^ Laatck Jtbbept by the Rev. W. L. 

Bowlea, pp. 154. 155/ «H«an 

> I The Mac Carthya(Bay« tlie old chronicler, in language worthy oTIUi sultfect) ^wen now |ilayinf Um 
devil In Deamond.** 
IT Hanmer. 
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been waginff jointly against the Irish. Walter de Burgh, who in conseqaence of his mar- 
riage with the daughter and heiress of Hugh de L^cv, bad been created earl of Ul- 
ster, was, at this time, the head of the great house of the De Burghs; and to such a j264. 
pitch had arisen the fbud between them and the Gerald ines, that, at a meeting held *"^^*' 
this year at Castle Dermond, Maurice Fitz-Maurice Fitx-Grerald, assisted by John Fitz- 
Thomas (afterwards earl of Kildare,) audaciously seized on the persons of Richard de Ca- 
pella, tlie lord justice, of Richard de Burgh, heir apparent of Ulster, of Theobald le Butler, 
and one or two other great partisans of the fimiily of the De Burghs, and committed them 
to prison in the castles of Ley and Dunamase.* 

At length, the attention of the English monarch, already sufficiently distracted by the 
difficulties of his own position, was drawn to the disturbed state of his Irish dominions. A 
parliament or council was held at Kilkenny, by whose advice the prisoners so srbitrarily 
detained by the Geraldines were released; and the king, recalling the present lord jus- 
tice, appointed in his place David Barry (the ancestor of the noble fiimily of Barrymore,} 
who, curbing the insolent ambition of the Geraldines, restored peace between the two 
rival bouses. 

Among those unerring symptoms of a weak and vicious system of policy, which meet 
the eye tw the very surface of the dreary history we are pursuing, may be rec- 
koned tbo frequent change of chief governors;— showing how uneasy, under such jn^* 
laws, was power, as well to the rulers as the ruled. I&vid Barry had been but 
a few months the lord justice, when he was replaced by sir Robert de Uffi>rd, during 
whose administration there came over a writ from king Henry to levy aurum regime 

{Dr filianor, the wife of prince Edward. This act of sovereignty, exercised by Henrjr in 
reland, sufficiently proves how far from his intention it had been to cede to his son the right 
of dominion over that realm. But a still stronger proof is aflbrded by a writ issued in the 
same year,t wherein he annuls a grant of some lands made by ESdward, without bis per- 
mission, and transfers them to the son of his own brother, Richard, earl of Cornwall. 

During the administration of sir James Audley, or Aldethel, the last but one of the 
numerous chief governors who administered the afiairs of the country during Uiis 
reign, a more than ordinary effi>rt of vigour was made by the natives to wreak ven- ttvjk 
geance, at least, on their masters, if not to right and emancipate themselves. Ri- ^^^* 
sing up in arms all over the country, they burned, despoiled, and slaughtered in evcnr 
direction, making victims both of high and low. In the country then odled Offitley, all 
the fortified places were destroyed by them ; while, in the mean time, the prince of 
Connaught, availing himself of the general excitement, took the field against Walter de 
Burgh, earl of Ulster, and putting his forces to rout, killed, among & number of other 
nobles and knights, the lords Richard and John de Verdon. 

In the year 1272, this long reign — the longest to be found in the English annals— was 
brought to a cloee : and the few meager and scattered records which have been strung 
together in this chapter compriae all that Ireland funiishes towards the history of a reign 
whose course, in England, was marked by events so pregnant with interest and impor- 
tance,— events which by leading to a new distribution ofpolitical power, were the means 
of introducing a third estate into the constitution of the English legislature. It is some- 
what remarkable^ too, that the very same order of men, the fierce and haughty barons, 
who laid the foundation, at this time, in Ireland, of a system of provincial despotism, of 
which not only the memory but the vjestiges still remam, should have been likewiae, by 
the strong force of eircumstances, made subservient to the future establishment of repre- 
sentative government and free institutions in England. 

* Annal. Hih. a|>. Caind.— Donaman, aiffiiifyinf tha Fortraai of iIm Plain, wai to andeat tlmflfl. Urn atroM. 
bold of tlM 0*MoorM, prinen of L07. Aa Uila mek boanded Um Boglltli Pate on ihr waat, a caaUe wai boitt 
thrre for Um protoetlon of the Tieinltv, wMeh Vallanatf tMalca nast bava baea areclcd aboat Um bcfianisg 
of Hearj Um Tbird'a rvign ; ai, Baarfy at Um mom iIbm, Um caaite of Ley, a atruetura ainnilar in ita laaaral 
•tyle of architecture, and aboat eight arilaa diaunt, waa aneiad by tha banma of Oflkley on the banka of the 
Barrow.**— CWiKteaM. rul. il. 

t Baa thia writ in Cox. 
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CHAPTER. XXXV. 

SDWARD I. 

Lawi of England not yet extended to the Irish.— Revolt of theiiiitiyef— eeiiti on the peraoo 
of the lord deputy, and defeat hin tiicceaaor In battle^— Wars of De Clare in Thomond — 
his treachery to the cootendiDg chiefs— is defeated by Tirlogh O'Brian.— Petition of the 
Irish to be admitted to the beoefita of English law— tho king faToarable to their requests- 
Grant of charters of denization*— Continaance of the fend between the Geraldines and the 
De Burghs.— Great power of the earl of Ulster.— Contest between De Vescy and the baron of 
Offaley — triumph of the latter, and bit insolence in consequence— throws the earl of Ulster 
into prison* — ^Truce between the Geraldines and De Burghsi— A parliament assembled^ — 
Irish forces summoned to join the l^ing in Scotland.— -SaTage murders ooramitlod both by 
English and Irish. 

Tbkrk had now elapsed exactly a eentury from the time of the landing ^ Henry 11. ; 

and it would be difficult to pronounce a severer or more significant eooiment opoa 

1272. ^^ policy pursued by the rulers of Ireland, during that period, than ia found in a 

petition addressed to king Edward, in an early part of hw reign, praying that he 

Woald extend to the Irish the benefit of the laws and usages of England..* 

It was the wise boast of the Romans, that their enemies, on the day they were coo- 
quered, became their fellow citizens;! and one of the most eloquent of the Roman philo- 
sophers demands, ^ What would have become of the empire had not a kindly Providence 
mixed up together the victors and the vanquished 1**^ Far diflferent was the policy 
adopted by the rtide satraps of the English colony, who, seeing no safistv for their own 
abused power but in the weakness of tiMse subjected to them, took cottnsel of their fbars, 
and, never relajtiiig the iinsure hold, continued throagh ages to keep the Irish in the very 
same hostile and alien state in which they had fottnd them. 

The reign of tSdward Ih wbibb fbrtns so eventful a portion of England's history and, 
combines in itscourae so rare and remarkable a mixture of the brilliant and the aolid, the 
glorioua and the useful, presents, aft viewed through the meager records of Ireland, a 
tiarren and melancholy wasted— unenlivened even by those fiery outbreaks of just revenge, 
which, at most other periods, flash out frbm tiih'e to time, lighting up fisarfully the aeene 
of suffbrtng and strife?. In the first year, indeed, of this reign^ l^fbre the return of Ed« 
ward from abroad, advantage was taken of his absence, by the natives, to make a sodden 
and de.^prrate effort for their Own deliverencc.} Attackinsf the castles of Roscommon 
^ Aldleck, and Sligo; they dismantled, or, oa it is saTd, destroyed them ;|| and at 
1*272! ^''^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ enabled, through the treachery of his followers, to seize the 
person of the lord justice, Maurice Fitz-Maurice, And cast him into prison.lT 
This nobleman was succeeded in his high office by the lord Walter Genevil, newly 
returned from the Holy Ijind, during whose administration the Scots and Red- 
1273* ''''^'''''* ^"^ ^^ ^'^^ Highlands, made a sudden incursion into Ireland, and committing 
the most cruel murders and dispredations, escaped with their booty before the in- 
habitants had time to jally in theif defence. Shortly after, however^ a considerable force 
under Richard de Burgh and sir Edstadi dePtter, invading, in their turn, the Highlands 
and Scottish isles, spread desolation wherever they went, putting to death all whom they 
could find; while such as dwelt, in the manner of the ancient Iriaht in caves, were 
sinoked out from thence, like foxes from their holes, or destroyed by sufibcation. 
^ The successor of Genevil in the g;overnment of the country was Robert de 

1267 ^^*'''^* "'^^ ^^^ ^^^ second time lord justice; and the five or six following years, 
' diirincr which, personally, or through his deputy, Stephen de I^ulbdrn, he managed 
thcafiljirs of the country, weru distracted by a scries o^ petty wars^ in which not only 

• Prynnft. cap Ixxvi. 257 

r " Conditor not;er Honului tantum apieatU valuit, at plerosqae pdpalos eodem die bostss deinds eivcs 
habueri t.**— 7br I'M. 
t ** Quid bo;lie eRKPt impprhim, nlnl Baliihrii provfdentia vietospemiiieQiivBt Tictoribasr*— StaMca. 
j ** Quaul oiiiiir* llibcriil gu:'rraveriiiit,** layt a MS. rrsfment, citad by Cox, respectiaf this gtasral ravolt. 
I Hanmar. f Wars*a JNmmit, 
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English fought with Irish, hot the Irish, assisted by the arms of (he ibreigoer, fbagbt no 
leas bitterly against their own coantrymeo. At the great battle of Glandelory, the 
Engliah were defeated with much slaughter; and among the numerous prisoners taken 
is mentioned William Fita-Roffer, prior of the king*8 hospitallers. On the other hand, 
Ralph Pippord, assisted by 0*Hanlon, gave, in the same year, a severe check to the great 
chieftain O'Neill.* 

Bat it was in Thomond that the scenes most tumultuous and most diwracefbl to the 
English name were now exhibited. A large grant of lands, in Thomond, had been, about 
this time, bestowed upon Thomas de Clarei son of the earl of Gloucester ;-^whether by 
grant from the crown, or as a gift from one of the 0*Brian fiimily,f does not very clearly 
appear. Having thus got footing in that territory, De Clare proceeded on a course of open 
and flagrant treachery, such as proved both thesimplicity of his victims^ and his own daring 
craft. Taking advantage of the fierce strife then raging among the O'Briaiis for ^^ ^ 
the succession to the throne of Thomond, he contriv^, by supporting and be* ^^77^ 
traying each of the rivals, in turn, to enrich and aggrandize hhnself at the expense 
of all. To enter into the details of these moltipliml treacheries would be an almoat end- 
less task ; but the following is a brief outline of the events as they sre found related in 
the Annals of Inisfallen.t 

Forming an alliance with Brian Ruadh, whoso nephew Tirlugh was then contending 
with him for the principality, De Clare, attended by Brian himself, marched an army of 
English and Irish against his competitor. In the battle which then ensued, the allied 
forces under the English lord were, utterly defeated | and among the slsin wss Patrick 
Fitz-Maurice, the son snd heir of Fita-Maurice of Kerry, and brother to De CIsre's wifo. 
As it was in Brian's cause this calamitous defeat had been incurred, the conclusioo drawn 
by the barbarous logic of De Clare was, that upon him, first the dissster ooy ht lo be 
avenged; and, the wife and fttber-in-1aw of Fits-Maurice being the most loud ni « ^ 
demanding this sacrifice, the wretched chieftain was put to death, and, aooording iwrr 
to some aei^nti^ with peculiar refinement of cruelty.) 

The manner in which De Clare followed op this crime aflfords a sequel, io every way* 
worthy of it. To Tirfogb; against whom he had so lately fought, in conjunctkm with 
Brian, he made a merit of having thus removed so firnnulable a rival ; while, at the same 
time, he entered into negotiatkNis with Donogh O'Brien, the son of the murdered prineei 
snd engaged to aasist him in gaining the throne of Thomond. To eflisct this objecti and 
put down the pretensions of the usurper, a forte was collected under the joint command 
of De Clare and Donogh, iHrhich, making an impetuous attack upon Tirlogh, drov^ 
him, as the annalist describes the locality, ^to the east of the wood of Forbsir.^ 
The Irish chieftain, however, making his way back through defiles and by-ways with 
which he was acquainted, fell upon Uie confederates by aurprise, and gained so decisive 
a victory, that they were forced to surrender to him half of the country of Thomond^ 
leaving the remainder in thb hands of the rightful successor, Donoffh. De Clare, in 
drawing oflf his troops from the territories of theso chiefs, said significantly, that **th0 
first of them who would lay waste the other's lands, should be his declared friend for life.** 
In one of these battles, fought by this lord with the Irish, himself and his father-in-lawi 
Fitz-Maurice, were drawn, with a part of their force, into a pass in the mountains of 
Slieve Bloom, and there compelled to surrender st discretion. 

While such was the state i»f Tliomond, in almost every other direction the samestrifo 
and struggle prevailed ; the infatuated natives performing actively the Wurk of the enemy^ 
by butchering each other. Thoa, in a battle between the king of Connaoght and the 
chief of tho Mac Dermots of Moy-Lurg, the army of Oonnaoght was utterly defeated 



* Bam 

t Aceordiaff to Lodft, ••mil that tract ofTboskwd whka ittendt troiA Linerick to Ath Sotait. #0* ba- 
alowfd by Bryan Ruadh, prlaea of TiKMnoiid, am Thoaiaa da Clare, in eonfkkraiion of tbii lord eoaiiag 
with the Boffiah troopa to raioitata •!■ ia hto Ktasdoia.** Bat, aecontiaf to othara, thia iaimenta propefiy 
was a laefcJaM fiA tnm the croWa : aad a fraat (Pat. Roll, 4 Ed. 1.,) ol aoiple liberciM in hie landa of 
ThomoMi to Thoaas da Clare, eeeaii to eoaHnB thie ■uiaoMau— flea Ryley'i pUeit. PmrUmwuutmr., Appen- 
dix. 439. 

I MS., traaelaled by Charlee Ot>MiDor of Belaaafara.^nd now in the poewnion of Meeera. flnith and 

Bodfce. DuMla. Tboafh Lslaad titee theee aaaale aa aa aathority in hie aecoaai of De Clare'e proeeediage 

in TaooM^ad. the ■Uiaaienu BMde by Mm diflbr eatiraly Droai thoee fband ia the Annahi. 

f The partieulan oi this tveacheroae act. ae f ivea by the. Aanaliet, are ai fbllowe :— ** The earl oi Clare'a 

took Brian Roc O'Briaa prieoaar very deceitfully, after they had ewora to each other all the oathe in Maa« 

beUe, lalics of eaiate, and baehale'-lo be tma td one aaoUher; aleo after they became tworn fooiipB, 

they drew part of the Mood of 
1 proCaeUtionB, the eaid Briaa 
the eaM earl*B eon.** 



aad a>r cnaaroMtioa of thie tUid imUeeolahla bond of perpetaal friendiMp. the] 
onaaaotlmr.wMehthqFpatiBaaimMaadmiafledittotether. After aU which | 
wae ukea, as albianid, aad hosad toaaHsdtaadaowaSioitandtodaathby 1 
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wRh the km of two thousand men, and the king himself alaio. It was with re- 




purchase peace for the iand.*^ 

It is clear that the petition addressed to the king, by the natives, praying for the pri- 

vileges of English law, had not yet been even taken into consideration by the 

1280 ^'^'^ ^ ^® ^^ Edward, in the present year, asain calling upon the k»ds spiri- 

* tual and temporal, as well as the whole body of English subjects in ** the Land of 
Ireland,'*! to assemble and deliberate upon that prayer. Intimating clearly the views he 
himself entertained on the subject, and the nature of the decision, which, if left to hie 
own clear sense and vigorous will, he could not have failed to adopt, he yet declares^ that 
without the concurrence of at least the prelates and nobles of the land, he should not 
fbel justified in granting the desired boon. With evident allusion, however, to certain 
excuses alleged 1^ the wmms for not sooner applying themselves to the subject, he en- 
joins strictly, that they shall by no means omit, in consequence of the absence of any 
of tlieir body, whether owing to business or from their being under age, to meet at the 
time, which he bad appointed, and to give to the subject such full ana maturo delibera- 
tion, as might serve to point out to him the line of policy most expedient for him to adopt^ 
The petitioners, though styled, in vague lanffoa^ ** the community** of Ireland, were» 
in all probability, only &e inhabitants of the districts bordering ou the English settla>^ 
ment, who, from conti^ity of property and other causes, were brooffht the roost fre- 
quently into collision with the kmg s sulgecti, in matters of law as well as of warftre | 
and naturallv wished, by acquiring possession of the same rights and privileges as were 
enjoyed bj their neighbours, to smre with them the safeguaid of English law, instead of 
knowing it only as an instrument of oporession. 

As the crown in those times, required to be bribed into justice, these wretched petip 
tioners did not forget that necessary consideration, but offered to pay into the king's trea* 
sury 8000 marksi on condition that he would grant their request; and the 'king, in his 
reply to the lord justice,} begins by mentioning — what was, with him, doubtless, not the 
least interesting part of the transaction — ^this tender of a sum of money ; it having been, 
throughout his whole reign, one of the most pressing objects of his policy to raise sappJiee 
for the constant warfare, both foreign and internal, in which he was engaged. He then 
poceeds, in this letter, to say that, inasmuch as the laws used by the Irish were hateful 
in the sight of Crod, and so utterly at variance with justice as not to deserve to be regarded 
as laws, he had considered the question deliberately, with the aid of his council, and it 
had appeared to them sufficiently expedient to grant to that people the English laws :-» 
provided always, that the common consent of the English settlers, or at least of their well- 
dispoised prelates and nobles, should lend sanction to such a measure. || 

Thus laudibly anxious was this great prince to settle calmly the question, then first 
brought into discussion, whether the Irish were to be ruled by the same laws, and enjoy 
the same rights and privileges, as the English ; a question which, under various forma 
and phases, has remained, essentially, down to the present duy, in almost the same state 
in which Edward then found and left it Notwithstanding the urgent terms of the royal 
mandate, no farther step appears to have been taken on this important subject, either by 
king or barons{ and it may be concluded, indeed, from the records of licensesIT granted 
in this and subsequent reigns, admitting certain favoured individuals to the privileges of 
English law, that no such general measure of denization as the Irish had prayed for, and 
the throne wisely recommended, was^ throughout that whole period, conceded. 

Mean while, the entire country continued to be convulsed with constant warfare, not 
only of Irish with English, but of the'natives and settlers respectively among themselves, 
and the long-standing feud between the Geraldines and the De Burghs was, owing to the 

power of the great families enlisted in it, prt>]onged through the greater part of 
128(1 ^^'' reign. But the deaths, in 1280, of the two leading barons, Gerald Fitx-Mau* 

rice and the lord Thomas de Clare, threw the ascendency, without farther di^MitCi 

• Cox. 

t The difltrict occu^ed hj the Englitb, and known, it « Ufer period, by the name of Uw Pule, wat at tAla 
UoM. and for mnim cenluri)ra ^Mt callad *' tbe iMnd of Ireland.*' 

t Pat. Roll, 8 Ed. I. 

I Tbii letter of the king ligiten in fUll bjr Loland. 

I Ib order to turn thif coneeailon t6 tike moat prolltable account, (br the recraitment of bie fienil and BIN- 
taiy meant, be deiired the lord Juatiee to afreo with the petitioners for the biRhait ram of mnuwf ha eovM 
obuin; and aleo to ftipulate that tbev ehoukl liohl in readlneee a eenain number, ae might be agiati 
•f good and able foot enidien, to repair to him wbeneoever be ehottM think flt to summon their aM. 



Ilie form of these Ueenses mey be seen in Prynne, 956. 
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into the hands of the De Barghs ; the powerful head of which family, Richard, carl of 
Ulater, commonly called the md Earl, attained, during this reign, such immense authority, 
that his name is frequently, in the king's letters, found mentioned before that of the lord 
justice. Presuming upon this great power, and without any grounds, as it appears, but 
his own grasping self-will, he laid claim to the lands in Meath inherited by Theobald de 
Verdon, m right of Margaret, his mother, daughter of Walter de Licy. With a large 
tumultuary force, De Burgh invaf|ed this territory, snd besieged De Verdon in one 
of his casUos;* but no other result of this darinff aggression is mentioned, than the loo^ 
usual havoc and horror attendant on such inroads. 

It was during the time when John Sandford, archbishop of Dublin, held the office of 
chief governor, that the irruption just mentioned took place ; and the same period is ren- 
dered, in another sense, memorable, by the statute entitled ** An Ordinance for the State 
of Ireland,** which was made in the seventeenth year of this reign, and which, in . ^^ 
the now defunct controversy respecting the right of the English parliament to bind lOHQ* 
Ireland, forms part of the evidence adduccMl in support of that questioned rigbt.t 

The reader has already been prepared, on entermg into this Anglo-Irish period, to find 
the people of the land thrown darkly into the background of their country's history, while 
a small colony of foreign intruders usurp, insultingly, their place.} So lamentably is this 
the case, that it is only in the feuds and forays ofthe English barons that the historian— 
if he may lay claim to such a title — can find materials for his barren and unhonoored 
task. A personal quarrel of this description, which now occurred, excited in both coun- 
tries, from the peculiar circumstances attendant upon it, a more than ordinary share of 
attention. William de Vescy, a lord high in favour with Edward, bavinsf been appointed 
lord justice of Ireland in the year 1299, a mutualjealousy sprung up between him 
and John Fitz-Tbomas Fitz-Gerald, baron of Offiiley,} which broke out, at last, t^gri 
into open enmity ; and each, accusing the other of treason and rebellion, hurried 
to England to lay their complaints before the king. 

Being admitted to plead their cause befhre him, in council, they there poured out upon 
each other speeches full of abuse and recrimination, of which a report, professing to be 
faithful, is preserved by the English chronicler.^j De Vescy having, by his marriage with 
one of the co-heiresses of the house of Pembroke, become possessor of the actual terri« 
tory of Kildare, while Fits-Thomas was but the titular earl of that district, the latter 
alluded thus to this circumstance, iu one of his speeches : — ^ By your honour and mine, 
my lord, and by king Edward's hand, you would if you durst, approach me in plain terms 
of treason or felony. For, where I have the title, and you the fieece, of Kildare, I wot 
well how great an eye-sore I am in your sight; so that, if I might be handsomely truss^l 
up for a felon, then might my master, your son, become a gentleman.'* When their cause 
was again heard, before the kioj? in council, Filz-Thomas concluded his speech with the 
following defiance : — " Wherefore, to justify that I am a true subject, snd that thou, 
Vescy, art an arch-traitor to God and my king, I here, in the presence of his highness, 
and in the hearinjsr of this honourable assembly, challange the combat.** Whereat (says 
the chronicler) all the auditory shouted. IT 

De Vescy accepted the challange ; but, on the day fixed for the combat, when all was 
ready, the lists prepared, and a crowd assembled to witness the trial, it was found that he 
had withdrawn privately to France. This unchivalrous step being regarded as an avowal 
of guilt, the king bestowed on the baron of GfTaley the lordships of Kildare and Rathangan, 
which had hitherto been held bv his rival, sayine that, ** though De Vesey had conveyed 
his person to Franoe, he had left his lands behind him in Ireland.'*^ 

Elated with this great success, the ambitious and turbulent lord of Ofliley indulged, 
unrestrainedly, on his return to Ireland, in a course of insulting aggression upon all who 
had, in any manner, opposed his domineering views; and aoKMi^ the first objects of bis 
hostility was Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulster, whom he took prisoner, together with his 
brother in Meath, and confined them both in the strong castle of Ley.| He then 
transferred the scene of his activity to Kildare, where the Irish, rising m immense in^ 
force, under Calwagh, brother of the king of O&ley, bad seized on the castle of ^^ 

* MarlflburnMif h.— Daviet. 

t 8m thif work, cbap. xjuli. ^ 9BS. «( Mf* * t lUd. 

f Tbif lord, who Mt ai baroa of Oflhley, ia tba pariiaaMBt of JttS, la, la tlia pedifreo of tlia oaris of Kll. 
dara, made the turantb lord Oflkloy — See Lmlg; He bed ieeue two aooa, eaye tbe laiDe auUiority ;~Jotoii, 
tbe eigbtb lord ofOflkleir, created earl of Kildare; and Maurice, created earl of DeunoBd. A re|K>rt on Ireland, 
in tbe Bute Papfira (K. Henrj VIU..) in meeklng of William de Veecy, atylee bini ** one Ve«oy, whicli waa 
lord of Kildar befor Uier wai aney erie of Kihlar."— Vol. ii. 

I Holinahed. 

T See Kyomr, tosu U. ; ** Da adjoraatioaa duelli inter WilUalmtUB de Vaeey at Johannem fliium Tboaae." 

•• Coz. ft Aaaal. Uibern. ap. Caoiden, 
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Kildare* and banit all the rolls and tallies relating to the ooiMitj records and aooounts. 
Between its Ekiglish and Irish depredators, that district was entirely laid waste, and death 
and desolation followed wherever they went 

At length an attempt was oiade, during the government of sir John Wogan, to mode- 
rate the dissensions of these lawless bsrons; sod a truce for two years having been agreed 
upon between the Qiraldines and the De Burghs, the lord justice was enabled, by this 
short respite from strife, to consider of some means ofremedying the unquiet and 
t^^ disorganized state of the kingdom. A general parliament was accordingly as- 

'^^ sembTed by him, which, though insignificant in point of numbers, passed some 
measures of no ordinary importance and use.* It was daring this reign, as the reader 
will recollect, that the parliament of England, afVer a long series of progressive experi- 
ments, was moulded into its present shape; nor did a house of commons, before this period, 
form a regular and essential part of the English legislaturcf In Ireland, where, from 
obvious causes, the materials of a third estate were not easily to be found, the growth of 
such an institution would be, of course, proportionably slow ; and the assemblies held 
there durinff this reign, and for some time after, though usually dignified with the 
name of parliament, differed but little, it is clear, in their constitution, from those ancient 
oommon councils, at which only the nobles and ecclesiastics^ together with, occasionally, 
a fbw tenants in capite, and, perhaps, the retainers of some of the great lords, were ex- 
pected to give their attendance. 

Among the acts passed by this parliament, there is one ordaining a new division of the 
kingdom into counties; the division established under king John, as well as the distribu- 
tion then msde of sheriflb, having been found defective and inconvenient^ Another ob- 
ject that engaged their attention was the defenceless state of the English territory, and 
the harassing incursions of the natives dwelling upon its borders ; and, as this scourge 
was owing chiefly to the absence of the lords marchers, it was now enacted that all Moch 
marchers as neglected to maintain their necessary wards should forfeit their laoda 
Among other measures for the maintenance of a military forces it was ordained that all ab- 
sentees should assign, out of their Irish revenues, a competent portion for that purpose :»- 
a proof how early Uie anomalies involved in the forced connexion between the two coun- 
tries began to unfold their disturbing efiects. To check the private expeditions, or forays, 
of the Mrons, a provision was made that, for tlie future, no lord should wage war but by 
license of the chief governor, or by special mandate of the king. With a like view to 
eurhing the power of the ^ reat lords, an efibrt was made at this time to limit the number 
of their retainers, by forbidding every person, of whatever degree, to harbour more of 
such followers than he could himself maintain ; and for all exactions and violences com- 
mitted bv these idle-men, or kerns (as they were styled,) their lords were to be made 
answerable. { 

To this narliament is likewise attributed an ordinance, — belonging, really however, to a 
somewhat later period,-— which, in reference to the tendency already manifested by the 
English to conform to the customs and manners of the natives, ordains that all English- 
men should still, in their garb and the out of their hair, adhere to the Ashion of their 
own country; that whoever, in the mode of wearing their hair, afl^ted to appear like Iriah- 
men, would be treated as such ; that their lands and chattels would be seized, snd them- 
selves imprisoned. 

Durinff the two or three followinff years, supplies of troops were sent (rom Ire- 
«ngQ Itodf at difibrent intervals, to the aid of the king in his ScoUish wars;|| the sort of 
warfiire the Irish were accostomed to among their own lakes and mountains, ren- 
dering them a force peculiarly suited to the present state of the war in Scotland, where 
the northern and mountainooa parts of the country alone remained to be subdued. 
^Agg In the spring of the present year, John Wo^n, the lord justice, having been 
' summoned to join the king,ir in Scotland, repaired thither with a select force, and 



• Black Book of Christ Cbareb. Dublin.— See Ledwieh (BkL mtd JtiUifuUim ^ Miktmam mtd JCflimiy,) 
who eonfbunda thif parlianMOt wiUi one held in 1300. * 

t Speaking of the ordainers lo the fbllowiof leiRn, Unfard Mys, ** Prom th* tenor of the ordiBaneea, it it 
plain that the authority of the parliament wai hitherto suppowd to reside in the baronafe, the great eoundl 
of former rei|ns. The commons bad nothing to do but to present petitions and to grant moodjr." 

U~^)r the diflferent divisions of the kingdom Into counties by John and Edward I., bm Ware, Jtntiq. c 5. 
tever may have been the improved distribution made by Edward I^ it is clear that the aodent Ibm . 
which allotted one sheriff to Cktnnaught, and another to Roscommon, was still in use in the time of ^wart 
II. Thus we find in rolls of that reign, Gerald Tirrel, •* vice-oomea de Rneoommoo," and Haory Btmissbam, 
*• nvpsr vice-comes Connacie."— See Seijeant Mayart*s Answer to Sir IL Bollon. Jfitomka. &, ^^ 

f Black Book of Christ Church, Dublin. 

I The contributioni of Ireland towards this object had commenced tome time before, and a taslh of the 
vevenaet of the clergy had been granted for it.— Rymer, torn. ii. SlO, torn. iii. AHi, 

t **Tbe king sent unto John Wogan, lord Justice, commanding him to give aammooa ante the noMea of 
Ireland, to prepare themselves with horse and nrmoor, to goom in thair bast array for tlw war. to aenra 
maiut the tfcots.'*-J9MiasA«i<. 
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joining in the pageant of that invasion, was, together with hia followere, royally feasted 
by the triumphant monarch, at Roxburgh castle.* During this expedition of the lord 
justice, William de Ross, prior of Kilmainham, was left to act as his deputy; and the 
natives, availing themselves of the absence of so many of the choicest of the English 
nobles and soldiers, broke out into rebellion in several places. The people of the 
Maraghie mountains burnt Leighlin and other towns; but inOrgie1,t where 0*Hanlon 
and Mac Mahon endeavoured to rouse the spirit of their countrymen, they were both of 
them vanquished and slain. 

On the return of Wogan from Scotland, a few years of unwonted tranquillity 
ensued ; owing chiefly, us it appears, to the skill and firmness with which this 1^0* 
functionary, who was evidently a favourite with king Edward, succeeded in keep- ^'^^^• 
ing down the old family feud between the De Burghs and the Geraldines : — so much has 
the tranquillity of Ireland, at all periods, depended on the example and judicious conduct 
of her chief nobles and rulers. 

During the remaining nine years of this reign, the Irish records supply us with few 
occurrences worthy of any notice. On the renewed revolt of the Scots, under 
the regent, John Cummin, the earl of Ulster, with a large force, and accompanied ioqo 
by Eustace de Poer, went to the king's aid in Scotland, — the carl having created ^^' 
thirty-three knights, in the castle of Dublin, before his departure.^ Among these sum- 
moned to attend the king, was Edmund le Botiller, afterwards earl of Carrick, who 
hastened to Dublin to embark witli his followers for that purpose. But some disturbances 
having just then occurred, it was not thought advisible that he should leave the kingdom; 
and ESdward, offended at his absence, refused to grant him livery of some lands that had 
lately fallen to him. On being made acquainted, however, with the truth of the matter, 
the king ordered the livery to be granted.} 

Though war, and its attendant horrors, tnust form, in all cases, too large a portion of 
the historian's theme, the enumeration of a list of mere private murders is a task to 
which rarely his pen is called upon to descend. When the victims, however, are pf high 
rank and station, and when — as, unfortunately, was the case in more countries than Ire- 
land, at this period — murders are held to be little else than a sort of private warfare, the 
duty of noticing them, however revolting, cannot honestly be avoided. I shall tl^erefore 
recount, and as nearly as possible in the brief language employed by the chronicler, some 
barbarous events of this kind which occurred in the last years of Edward's reign ; and it 
will be seen that both English and Irish were alike implicated in the savage actions re- 
corded. 

In the year 1305, Murtogh O'Connor, king of Offaley, and his brother Calwagh, were 
murdered in Pierce Bermingham's house, at Carbery, in the county of Kildare ;|| and in 
the same year, sir Gilbert Sutton, seneschal of Wexford, was put to death in the 
bouse of Hamon le Gras ; the host himself, who was of the ancient family of Grace 1305' 
having narrowly escaped the same fkte.ir In the following year, O'Brian, prince 
of Thomond, was also murdered ; and Donald Ruadh, the king of Desmond, met with the 
same violent end, at the hands of his son, Daniel Oge M'Carthy. About the same time, 
on a wider scale of murder, the sept of the O'Dcmpsys maJe great slaughter of ^ ^ 
the O'Connors, near Geashill, in Oflaley ; and O'Dempey, the chief of the O'Rc- jjJqq' 
gans, was, on the same occasion, slain. Shortly after. Pierce Bermingham suf- 
fered a defeat in the marches of Meath, and the town of Ballymore was burnt by the 
Irish. On this, the war spread rapidly throughout that whole district, and the English 
were summoned out of the other provinces to the relief of I^inster, where, in a hard- 
fought battle, at Glenfcll, sir Thomas Madcville, the English leader, had his horse killed 
under him, and his troops thrown into confusion ; but at length succeeded, by skilful cap- 
tainship, in retrieving the fortunes of the day.^ 

Amon^ the events of the last year of this reign, we find recorded the murder ^ ^^ 
of an Irishman, Murtogh Balloch, by an English knight, sir David Canton, or i^fff^ 
Condon ; and the circumstances attending the act must have been of no ordinary 
atrocity, as, by a rare instance of justice, in such cases, the English knight was hanged, 
in Dublin, for this murder, in the second year of the following reign. A rising of the 

• Holinihed— At Rnxbnrough. nay* Dr. Lingord, Ibe king "(bund liimself at the bead of 8000 hone and 
80.000 foot, principally Irivh and Welnh. 

t A territory comprehending Ibe prevent Lontb, Monaghan, and Armagh. 

i Annal. Ilibern. , , . 

§ Carte's Life of Ormond, UtrcdueL See evideneet of the Earl of Onnond^f Landi, taken out of an okl 
Lednr. b. 31. Ed. I. Lambttk, 008. fol. 9. 

I Holinihed. ^ ,. , . 

IT Aanal. HIbern. ** '■>"'• 
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O'Kellys, in Connaugbt, where they surprised and slew a number of English, and some 
daring efibrts of the wild mountaineers of OflSiley, who destroyed the castle of Geashill, 
and burnt the town of Ley, are among the last of the miserable records contributed by 
Ireland to the history of a reign, whose whole course, as traced through England's proud 
annals, present such a series of shining achievements, both in legislation and warfare, as 
no period, perhaps, of the same duration, in the history of any other country, ever yet 
equalled. 

It was in the seventh year of this reign, under the administration of sir Stephen de 
Fulburn, that a new kind of coin was struck by order of the king, — who, having, highly 
to his honour, fixed a certain rule or standard for money, in England, applied the same 
rule to the regulation of the mints in Ireland, both in the weight and fineness. He also 
descried, a few years after, by proclamation, the base money culled crockards and pol* 
lards.'" 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

EDWARD II. 

The new king, on his accession, recalls Graveston from banishment— sends him to Ireland as 
lord-Uentenant — Rivalry between Gaveston and the earl of Ulster — his government active 
and beneficial. — Strong interest felt by the Irish in the fortunes of Robert Bruce. — 
Bmce takes refage in the Isle of Rachlin — hb expedition from thence attended by two 
Irish princes.— Effects of the victory of Bannockburn on the minds of the Irish. — Deputies 
sent bv them to invite Brune to Ireland. — Landing of Edward Brace at Larne. — Consterna- 
tion of the English authorities. — Cause of the English espoused by Feidlim, prince of Con- 
nanght. — The earl of Ulster defeated by the Scots. — ^Great battle between the O'Connors. — 
Feidlim O'Connor joins the Scots! — Successful progress of the invaders. — The English 
defeated in Meatb and in Kildare. — General rebellion of the Irish. — Great battle at Athenry. — 
Feidlim*8 army defeated and himself killed. — Landing of Robert Bruce in Ireland. — The 
earl of Ulster suspected of concert with the Scots — is thrown into prison. — Intrepid conduct 
of the citizens of Dublin.— >Robert Bruce at the Salmon-leap. — Dreadful famine, and severe 
sufferings of the Scots. — Inaction and indecision of the English leaders. — Retreat of tha 
Scots into Ulster. — Departure of Robert Bruce.--*Earl of Ulster liberated. — Ordinance for 
annual parliaments. — Mutual liostility of the English and Irish churches. — Great battle 
between Edward Bruce and the English near Dundaik. — The Scots defeated, and Bruce 
himself slain. — Remonstrance addressed to the pope by 0*NciU and his brother chieftains. — 
Suppression of the knights Templars in Ireland. 

^ OiHB of tlie first acts of Edward II., on his accession, was to recall his favourite, 

1S07 ^^^!^^'^« ^'^^^ banishment; a step which bis father, on bis death-bed, had solemnly 

' forbidden under pain of his malediction. Shortly after, too, when Edward passed 

over into France, for the purpose of espousing the beautiful Isabella, daughter of Philip 

the Fair, he appointed Gaveston to be regent of the kingdom during his absence, with 

powers that usually, on such occasions, were reserved by the sovereign to himsclf.f In 

like manner, the high distinction of carrying the crown at Ihe coronation, and walking 

immediately before the king, had, with insulting neglect of the claims of the ancient 

^ nobility, been allotted to this foreign minion. The anger of the barons, at 

1307 ^^^^ proceedings, soon found a vent in the voice of parliament, which, demanding 

the immediate expulsion of Gaveston from the country, compelled the favourite 

himself to swear ho would never return, and bound the bishops to excommunicato him 

should he .violate his oath. 

Though thus deprived of his favourite's society, the king was determined still to uphold 
and advance his fortunes ; and, having bestowed upon him new grants of land, both in 

* Ware, .^lUi^iufiM, chap. 32. ••'To tiiis coinage I am inclined to reftsr a very curious penny found at 
Toughal in 1830. together with a large hoard of English and Irifh coins of Edward L, and now in the cabinet 
of tits Dean of St. Patrick's. It exactly resembles the penny of this reign, but is of ruder worIC sad bears 
the lcing*8 bead witliout tbe triangle.**— Lindscy, FUto qf tk$ Coinagi qf IreUin4. 

t Lingard. 
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ESogland and Gaacony, he accompanied him on his supposed exile as far as Bristol. 
Fr6m that port Gaveston sailed ; but, to the surprise and mortification of all who .f^i 
had expected to see him humbled, it was now discovered that Ireland was the ^*^^^^ 
chosen place of his banishment ;* that he had been sent thither as the king's lieutenant,! 
and went loaded with the royal Jewels^ 

During the short period of bis administration, there was no want of, at least, activity 
in the new viceroy, whom our records represent as being almost constantly in the field, 
^nfifaging and subduing the refractory chiefs, and enforcing obedience to the English 
power.l But like most governors of that country, both before his time and since, he 
applied himself solely to the task of suppressing rebellion, forgetting the higher.duty of 
investigating and endeavouring to remove its causes. 

In so confined a sphere as formed the compass of English dominion at this time in Ire- 
land, it would have been difficult for two such potent lords as the king's favourite, and 
the Red E2arI,to move in their respective orbits of rule, without coming hoetilely into col« 
lision. It was, of course, with no ordinary feelings of jealousy, that the haughty De 
Burgh, whose name took precedence of that of the representative of majesty, saw an 
upstart thus put in possession of the royal resources of the realm ; while to Gaveston, it 
Could have been no less filing and mortifying^ to find himself confronted by the princely 
state and feudal authority of the proud earl. Shortly afler the lieutenant's arrival, a 
grand feast was given by Do Burgh, in the lordly castle of Trim, where, in the course of 
the pomps and festivities of the day, he conferred upon two of the noble family of De 
Lacy the honour of knighthood.} 

Among the benefits resulting from Gaveston's government is mentioned, particularly, 
the attention paid by him to public works ; several castles, bridges, and causeways having 
been constructed, we are told, during his administration. But, however beneficial 
his continuance in that post might have proved to the country, — depravity of ^q^ 
morals being, in him, not incompatible with shining and useful talents, — the in- ^^' 
fiituated monarch could no longer endure his favourite's absence, and he was immedi- 
ately recalled to England ; the pope absolving him from his late vow, and the barons, in 
consequence of the king's promises of amendment, giving their consent to his return. 

The successor of Gaveston, at the head of the government, was sir John Wogan, a 
gentleman high in the royal favour, who had already three times filled the office of lord 
justice. Soon after his arrival, a parliament was held at Kilkenny, of which the enact- 
ments are still preserved ;i| and among them are some directed against the gross exac- 
tions and general misconduct of the nobility. 

Still farther to embroil and complicate those scenes of strife of which Ireland was now 
the theatre, each of the two contending parties became divided into fierce factions within 
itself; and the brief pauses between their conflicts with each other were filled up with 
equally rancorous strife among themselves. In this year, Richard, earl of Ulster, leading 
a force into Tbomond, attack^ the castle built at Bunratty by the earl Thomas de ^ 
Clare; IT but, being encountered by the lord Richard de Clare, sustained a signal ^oii* 
defeat; himself and his brother, lord William, were made prisoners, and John de 
Lacy and several others of his followers slain. In the mean while, the native septs were 
no less active in civil dissension than their foreign masters; but, to their shame, the 
weapon of the assassin was oflen substituted by them for the sword of civilized warfare. 
In this base spirit, Donogh O'Brian, a descendant of their ancient princes, was murdered 
in Thomond by some of his own people; and John Mac O'Hedan fell in like manner, by 
the hand of a brother chiefUin, Manmoy.^ 

To the English, a feud that now sprunjr up among themselves, was nearly productive 
of serious mischief. The Byrnes and O'Tools, the hardy septs of the mountains of Wick- 
low, having risen, this year, in great force, had attacked the towns of Tassagardft and 
Rathcoole, and, advancmg to the woods of Glendalory, from thence menaced Dublin.tt 
Instead of being able to repress and punish this audacious movement, the lord justice, sir 

• Waliingliam. ... «« 

The king's loeumttneng, as he if styled in the instrument of his appointment.— Rymer. torn. lii. 93. 

: Annal. Hibern. 

§ Annal. Hibern. ** Heretofore every person dabbed a knicht had a power to dub others Thua w« 

read in Clyn's Annals, that. ann. 1341. the earl of Desmond made Richard Arcbdekinc a knight in Desmond, 
9nd on the same day the new knight made three others knighu."— Ware, Antiq. ttf IrtUnd, chap. 96. It 
appears (torn Selden that the same practice prevailed in other paria of Europe in thia age.— TVIst if 

K Bolton's Irish Statutes. *. ^ ._ 

IT This lord, whose achievements in Thomond have already been mentioned, was alain in a battle fooffbt tj 
him with one of the O'Briana, in the year lVr.-AnnuU tf M^alUn, 
•• Annal. Hibern. ft Now called Taggard. |1 Ox. 
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« 

John Wogan, founcl himself compelled to march into Orgi^l, with whatever troope he 

could bastilv collect, for the purpoee of repressing a revolt headed by sir Robert 

V\VL ^^^^^^9 ^^^ ^ powerful was the aid ^iven to this outbreak W other English mal- 

contents, that, in the eng:agement which ensued, the force of the lord justice waa 

defeated, and sir Nicholas Avenell, Patrick de Roche, and others of his officers were 

slain."" Such was the difficult and responsible task, between the [rish enemy on one side 

and the factious English on the other, which the harassed and sleepless government of 

that kingdom was called upon constantly to perform. 

A few years before the period we have now enter^ upon, negotiations had taken 
place between ESdward and the Scottish king, in which De Burgh, earl of Ulster, was 
one of the commissioners on the part of England. A truce then made between the 
two parties, was, shortly ailer, through the impatience of both, violated ; and a war, 

. _ memorable for ever in the annals of victorious Scotland, was thi^ immediate 
1309 ^^"^^* Aroused from the torpor that had hitherto hung over him, the English 
monarch collected forces from all quarters, as well mercenaries as vassals ; or- 
dered levies of infantry to be made in the marches of Wales and the nothern countries 
of England; and, also, by a mandate addressed to the principal Irish chieflains, invited 
their prompt and strenuous aid.f But to this call on the heirs of Ireland's aUci'ent kings, 
no voice of loyal obedience seems to have responded. Even the slight feudal link, by 
which king John had attached those dynasts to the English crown, was now ievidehtly 
broken asunder; and it is clear, from the terms of the writ of military service, that not 
one of the chiefs summoned had ever sworn fealty to Edward. 

The nature of the jiulicy, indeed, pursued by every successive chief governor,— or rather 
by those rulers of both government and people, the proud and rapacious Anglo-Irish lords, — 
iiad been such as to make of the nation they ruleid over, not subjects, but bitter and con- 
^r.iiod foes. Aware that the restraints of legal forms would stand in the way of their own 
unprincipled projects, they refused to the natives all that was protective in the law, while 
employing against them all its worst contrivances of mischief. To what an extent, at this 
lime, had been carried the wanton exactions of the great English lords, may be gathered 
from a tardy but significant notice of their rapacity which occurs in the proceed- 
1800* '"^'^ ^^ ^ parliament held at the beginning of this reign ; and, it needs only to be 
mentioned as a sample of the spirit in which these legislators dealt with the ** Irish 
enemy," — for so they called, and took pains to make, the great bulk of the population, — 
that the murder of an Irishman was not held to be a crime puni^hable by law;^ and that 
even the violator of female chastity, if his victim was proved to be an Irishwoman, in- 
curred no legal punishment.} 

That a nation thus treated should writhe impatiently under the yoke, and greet with 
eagerness the faintest prospect of deliverance, was but in tiic natural course of manly 
and patriotic feeling; and the noble stand made by the Scots for their national indepen- 
dence had shot a feeling of hope and sympathy through every Irish heart Besides those 
motives, arising far less from views o^ policy than from natural and deep-seated revenge, 
which would have interested them in the success of any nation armed against the En- 
glish, there was also, to enlist their good wishes peculiarly in the cause of the Scots, the 
sympathy of a kindred people, a common lineage and language, and the similarity, still 
preserved, of their old national institutions. In the fortunes of Bruce a lively interest 
appears to have been taken by the Irish, at a time when his great and glorious work was 
as yet out in its first htages of accomplishment. In the year 1306, when forced to fly, 
Botm after his coronation, it was in a small island, called Rachlin, a few miles off the 
north coast of Antrim, that he found a tfafc place of refuge, and remained concealed during 
the winter. 

On his first arrival there, the simple islanders, unaccustomed to the sight of armed 
men, fled to their places of defence, with their families and cattle; but, being treated by 
Bruce with kindness, they Fubniitted to him as their lord, and agreed to furnish him daily 
wiih food for 31K) men. Here he remained till the approach of spring, when, having 

• Annal. Ilibcrn. 

t RynuT. c. in. p. IrO 'J'h> it.iiiiPsor iliirty-five Irinh chief* are iiniiexiNl to this eiiinuions. 

] III prunfoi' tSiM fxrliiMuii «ii iiii' iiH-n; Irish from ilie protection of the law. we need only reftr to the re* 
ct»ril ciiod l»v l);i\ ii'> (4 IjI II..) w lien; III*.' iniinlirer avows* hiH conmiiKaion of the act. but pleads that his vic- 
tim w.iH an Iii.->liiiiaii - Uciir* fojiiovii q'i«Nl prtLMtictuni Johannein interfecit; dicit tamen quod per ejua 
interf^-cliuiH-iii felniiiaiii coiiitiiiii.ro non nntuit, rjuin dicit f|uod pirocdictus Johannea fuit purus Biber- 
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§ This enormity lH*Iong«« pro|»orly to the prpcoilihi; reign. Spe the cnae referred to by Lynch (Chief Remeoi. 
Roll Diib. G & 7 Kd !..) wherein Kntiert de la Bocb and Adam le Walevs wen* indicted for an offeoou of this 
d«*flcripiion niruinct Maig;rv O Kfirkn ; hut it heinf found that " the aforesaid Margery waa an Iririiwomau** 
(quod |.r>rdicta Margeria est lliliernirn,) the agjjreasors Rol)eit and Adam, were acquitted. 
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received eome aid from friends in the north of frelaod, he set sail, with a fleet of thirty- 
three galleys and about 300 men, and proceeded on that course of chivalrous conquest 
which led to the establishment of his country*s independence and his own deathless re- 
nown. Besides the small force he had brought with him, his brothers, Thomas and Alex- 
ander had collected for him, in the north of Ireland, a body of 700 men, with which 
they passed over to Loch Ryan in Galloway.* Baing attacked, however, in endeavouring 
to land, by Duncan M*DowaI, a powerful chieflain of that country, the greater number 
of them were put to the sword, or lost in the sea ; and among the slain were found, with 
their heads cut off, the bodies of two Irish princes.f 

The strong interest then felt in the fortunes of the heroic Bruce became elevated, of 
course, into enthusiasm when full success crowned his generous struggle; and 
the glorious victory of Biunockburn, in ridding Scotland of the English yoke, opened |Q| V 
a vista, also, of hope to the future fortunes of oppressed Ireland. There appeared, 
at last, a dawning chance of her deliverance from bondage. The proud race who had 
trodden down her princes and nobles, were now, themselves, not only humiliated, but un- 
manned, insomuch that, ns an historian of the following age expresses it, **a hundred 
Enjriishmen would take flight at the sight of two or three Scots."t 

While actively following up his victory, Bruce was waited upon by deputies from the 
Irish, placing themselves, and all that belonged to them, entirely at his disposal, and pray- 
ing that, if be, himself, could not be spared from his royal duties, he would send them 
his brother tklward to be their king; nor suffer, as tlief said, a kindred nation to pine in 
bondage beneath the proud and inexorable tyranny of the English. Besides the acces- 
sion of^ power and territory which the possession of so fine a country would afford him, 
Bruce saw in the proposed enterprise a ready vent for the restless ambition of his brother, 
who had become impatient of inferiority, even to the Bruce himself, and already laid 
claim to an equal share with him in the government of the Scottish realm.} Robert ap- 
pears, however, to have fully appreciated the danger and difliculty of the undertaking, 
as some time elapsed before he adopted any serious steps towards its accomplishment) 
and a few attempts by his people, in boats, on the coast of Ulster, had all been vigorously 
repulsed. 

In the mean while, sir Theobald de Vernon was appointed lord justice of Irteland; and 
the aspect of affairs being such as to call for more than ordinary consideration, John de 
Hothum, a cler^ryman high in Edward's confidence, was sent over to treat and consult 
with the earl of Ulster, and other great lords and officers, on matters relating to the in- 
terests of the king and his realm of Ireland.|| De Hothum was the bearer, also, of writsj 
or letters of credence, to the difll'rent noblemen specified, ordering them to appk)int a ftt 
and competent deputy for the government of Ireland, during the lord justice's absence, 
and likewise to repair, all of them, personally, to the parliament at Westminster, IT to 
confer with the king and his prelates and nobles concerning the state and peaceful set- 
tlement of that realm. 

Early in the spring, 1315, sir Edmund Butler, who had, in the interim, heed madd 
lord justice, returned ; and, on the 25lh of May, Edward Bruce, with a fleet of 300 sail, 
appeared off the north coast of Antrim, and landed, at Lirno, an army of 6000 men.*** 
Being joined by immense numbers of the Irish, their united force overran, with scarcely 
any resistance, thb whole earldom of Ulster; striking terror by the havoc and 
rum that marked every step of their course. Whether taken by surpris'% or, |Q|g 
as it is said, distracted by personal feuds, the English lords made no adequate eflbrt 
to meet tins tumultuary onset ; and the earl of Ulster, whose stake in the struggle was 
such as to stimulate even his declining energies, appears to have been the only lord who 
came forward promptly to face the danger, on its first burst The town of Dundalk was 
stormed by the invaders, and burnt down ; and the church of the Carmelite friary, in 
Ardee, filled with men, women, and children, was savagely set fire to, and all within it 
consumed.ft 

• Tyller. Hist. nfScolland. 

f "Sed bof prccip<i(Mi de interfectia in prelio obtulit domino revi, videlicit Malcnimi M'Kail, domini d« 
Kenter. caput, et duoniro reguloruin Hibernennium capita," &c — Matthew qf fVeatmintUr. p. 45H. 

I " Nempe tunc Amelia in tantum conaueta adempta fuit audacia, ut a facie duorum vel trium ScotoruB 
fNir«>rent Ani li centum.'*— Walainxbam, Uiat.AngL 

$ Tytler. Hut qf Scotland.^*' Iste Edwards erat homo (broz, et magni cordis valde, nee votuit cohabitafs 
fratri auu in pace, niti dimidium regna aolut baberet; et bac de cauaa mota fuit fuerra in IJibernia.**— 
Fordun. 

\ Cl<Me Roll, 8 Ed. II. See alio Rymer, for the full powers entrusted to Hothum;—" plenam committimos 
potentiam." 

IT " Nut as members of parliament/* says Prynne, " but only as commissioners or treaters." 

** Aniial. Ilibern. The namea of the leaders of this eipedition may be found enumerated by Barbour, and 
in Camden's AnnaU. 

ft Uolinthedf Annal. Hibem. 
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Summoning his vaasals to attend him at Roscommon, De Bur^h marched from thence 
to Athlone, where he was joined by Feidlim O^Connor, the prmce of Codnau^ht, with 
his jirovincial troops. As this is the only great native lord who is mentioned as ad- 
hering — and even in his case, but temporarily — to the side of the English,'*' it may be 
concluded that most, if riot all, of the other chiefs enumerated in the king's writ, had 
joined the standard of the invader. With no other support than the troops of Feidlim, 
(the lord justice having withdrawn to Dublin,) De Burgh marched in pursuit of the in- 
vaders. He had even refused, we are told, the proffered aid of the lord justice-^sayine 
to him haughtily, ** You may return home : I and my vassals will overcome the Scots.'*! 
In the mean time, Bruce, while at Dundalk, had caused himself to be crowned king of 
Ireland ;l and then, after overrunning the countries of Down, Armagh, Louth, and Meath, 
returned again to the north of Ulster, where, taking up a post in the neighbourhood of 
the river £nne, he resolved to await supplies from his own country. Here De Burgh 
came up with the Scottish forces, and making a vigorous attack upon them, was, after a 
stubborn conflict, defeated, with the loss of a great number of his followers slain, and of 
his brother William,) sir John Mandeville, and sir Alan Fit2-Alan, taken prisoners. || 
But Bruce had also suffered much loss ; and the small force with which he had landed 
being now reduced in numbers and strength by the harassing service in which they had 
been engaged, he despatched the earl of MoraylT into Scotland, for fresh succours. 

The part taken by the prince of Connaught, in lending his aid to the English arms,**^ 
could not fail to draw down odii^m upon him, not only his own sept and province, but 
among his fellow countrymen in general ; and the favourable opening afforded by this 
feeling for an attempt to supplant him in the sovereignty of Connaueht, was quickly per- 
ceived, and as quickly acted upon, by his near kinsman, Roderic O'Connor, ff — a worthy 
branch of that Royal house, whose domestic discords and crimes have furnished the his- 
tory of their doomed country with some of its darkest pages. Taking advantage of 
Feidlim's absence, this bold pretender, with the aid of the faction he had secured, made 
himself master of the Irish district of Connaught, compelling most of the septs to ac- 
knowledge his dominion, and give hostages for their future attachment and faith. 

To punish and ezpel this daring usurper was now the most urgent object of the right- 
ful prince ; and, whatsoever were his means of raising an adequate force, — for his friends, 
the English, were themselves too weak to assist him, his followers, it appears were still 
sufficiently strong, both in numbers and loyalty, to enable him to take the field ; and a 
great battle, fought between him and Roderic, ended in the death of that usurper, and 
the complete discomfiture of his force. Whether the defection of his own people had let 
in new light on Feidlim's mind, or a closer experience of the English, as allies, had in- 
spired him With dread of them, as masters, he now, in the face of the country, renounced 
their alliance, and, to the great joy of his brother chieftains, throughout all Ireland de- 
clared for Bruce and the Scots. 

This step of Feidlim, to which, in roost times and histories, we could point out pa- 
rallels, was such as his contemporaries, according to the party which they had themselves 
espoused, would pronounce either noble and patriotic, or treacherous and base. 

Mean while, the Scottish leader, following up boldly his late victory, laid siege to the 
stronghold of Carrickfergus ; while the Irish, risinc^ in arms througiiout Ulster and Mun- 
ster, burnt, in the course of their wild ravages, the castles of iSindown and Athlone; 
and, at the same time, three other castles, in Connaught, belonging to the carl of Ulster, 
were destroyed by a chief of that province, Cathal Ruadh O'Connor.tt 

The increasing spread of the spirit of revolt, infecting some even among the English 

* Book of Clonmtenoise. 

Dalryrople, Annul* qf Scotland. 

Tbia ceremony, according to Lodge, took place at Knocknemelan, within half a mile of Dundalk. 

Sir William de Burih, called Lyegh or the Orty. He wa« on this occasion, carried into ScotUnd, 
iare, leaving hi« ftons WiJIiam and Edward hoatages.he gained his liberty and returned to Ireland. — Lodra, 

(I The itratagem that led to this victory on the part of the Scats, is thu3 described by Dalrymple:— "The En- 
. sh, ignorant of the motions of ah enemy whom they despised, advanced to the attack. The Scots, by 
the council of sir Philip Mowbray, led their banners flying in the camp, and having made a circuit, suddenly 
assaulted the flank of the English army r— Memoirs <jf SeoUand. He adds, in a note, " If I mistake not, tbia 
■jmpie stratagem ha« been succesMfully employed in late wars." 

T Thomas Randolph. Earl of Murray, or Moray, who commanded the left wing of the Scottish army at 
Bannockburn. 

•• The readiness with which Feidlim O'Connor cooperated with the English forces against Bruce, is one 
of the many proofs which history and onr records furnish of the early and continued inclination of tbe Iriab 
to be obedient to the laws and government of England, unless when perverted by the rulers in Dublin, and 
the interested settlers throughout the land by whom tbe peraecated natives were constantly goaded into rebe^ 
lion.**— Hardiman's History qf Oalway, 

ft Book of Clonmacnoise. 

it Annal. Hibern. 
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themselves, appeared to the government to warrant the demand of some public pledge 
of allegiance from those on whoso loyalty the safety and maintenance of the king's 
government depended ; and a declaration was accordingly framed, wherein, after , ^^g 
stating that ** the Scottish enemies had drawn over to them all the Irish of Ire- * ' 
land, several of the great lords, and many En|[lish people,'' the subscribera pledged them- 
selves to maintain loyally the rights of the king against all persons whatsoever.* 

Bruce himself, having lefl some troops to carry on the siege of Carrickfergus,t 
marched his army into Meath ; and being encountered there by an English force under 
the lord justice, Roger Mortimer, put them to rout with great slaughter, owing his suc- 
cess to the treacherous conduct of the De Lacys. Keeping his Christmas at a place 
called Loughsudy, which he set fire to, we are told, on leaving it, he pushed rapidly 
on into Kildare; until arriving in the neighbourhood of the Moate of Ascul, he found 
himself encountered by the lord justice Butler, who, together with the lord John Fitz- 
Thomas, the lord Arnold Peer, ana other lords and gentlemen of Leinster and Munster, 
had marched with a force to meet him. After a short skirmish, however, the English 
army, owing to some feuds and misunderetandings among its leaders, took suddenly to 
flight, and abandoned the field to the Scots, having lost in the action sir William Pren- 
dergast, knight, and a " right valiant esquire," Hamon le Gras.| On the Scottish side 
were killed Fergus of Androssan, and sir Walter Moray, with several other officere and 
knights, who were all buried in the church of the Friare Preachera, at Athy. 

Encouraged by these evidences of weakness and discord in the English camp, the peo- 
ple of Munster and Leinster rose in open rebellion, and the Byrnes, O'Tooles, and 
O'Moores burnt the country from Arklaw to Ley. But the lord justice, issuing out upon 
them checked their depredations, and returned, with four-score heads, as a trophy of his 
triumph, to Dublin.^ 

Towards the beginning of the year 1316, the forces of both parties were early in the 
field; but the Scots, after a few adventurous efforts, were compelled, from want of pro- 
visions, to return into Ulster. There, taking possession of Northburg Castle, they sat 
down quietly in their quarters, and Bruce kept his court, and took cognizance of all 
pleas, as composedly as if it were in times of profound peace. The forces of the En- 
glish, mean while, were furnished with sufficient employment nearer home by the 
CByrnes, O'Tooles, and othero of the mountain septs of Wicklow, who continued daily 
to infest the neighbourhood of Dublin, having already laid waste both the town and 
country of Wicklow. The lord justice, therefore, finding his army too much enfeebled 
to enable him to cope with these marauders, and detach, at the same time, a sufficient 
force against the Scots, applied his concentrated means to the former object, and with so 
much sjjccess, that these mountain bandits were, for the time, entirely subdued. 

Nor were the Scots, mean while, lost sight of; — a small body of troops, under the lord 
Thomas Mandeville, having been appoint^ to hover round and watch their movements. 
In the couree of his performance of this service, occasional skirmishes took place be- 
tween him and the enemy, in one of which he and his party slew thirty Scots; and, in ano- 
ther, this pliant lord was himself slain. The arrival of supplies to Bruce, from Scotland, 
in the spring of the year 1316, gave a new impulse to this frightful conflict; and the va- 
rious horrora of massacre, burning, and waste, which had been suspended during the late 
temporary lull, were all now freshlv renewed. 

To reward the conduct of those lords who had stood firmly by the English go- 
vernment, through this crisis, was a measure called for as well by policy as by A^|^* 
f gratitude ; and with this view, the dignity of earlof Carrick was bestowed upon the *''^"' 
ord justice Butler, and John Pitz-Thomas, baron of Ofialey, was created earl of Kildare.|| 

* Rynier, torn. iii. At the head of the tiibteriben to this Letter of Allegiance firom the Magnate HiUnUm, 
•tanda the name of John Pitz-Tbomaa of Offaley, the flrat earl of Kildare. 

t There are eoine details reapeeiini^ thle aiege, not apparently mach to be relied upon, which the reader 
may find on referring to Barbour*a Mttricml Uf9 tf Roint Bruee, 

I In.aome veraea of eonaiderable merit, luggeeted by a vifit to Jerpoint Abbey (lee M*moiT§ 9f (JU ¥kiKM§ 
cf Ormes,) a tribute to the memory of thif young hero may be found. 

** On Aaeul*! plain waa heard the aound of wo, 
And, aa the gentle Barrow glided by. 
All blood-tinged were ita water* in their flow, 
Where heroea died— but not for victory,— 
There Hamon flouriahed in hia flower of daya,** Sue 

In a note on theae lines, (famon le Graa it itated to have been the commander uf the force oppoaed to Bruce 
at Ascul ; but no authority that I have seen warranta this assertion. 

{ Annal. Ilibern. 

I There occurs a diflkulty at thia step, in the padigree of the oarla of Kildare, for which the reader may 
consult Lodge ; and likewiae Lynch*a Flmn^tk§LagaiiuUUuUn§, 4«., p. S3S. flelden, in his TiUn ^ Hamnar, 
declarea that Kildare*a pstent ia " the andentaat form of creation he had aeen." 
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The De Burghs and Geraldines, who, even at this trying juncture, had been unable to 
adjourn their hereditary feud, now consented to a temporary truce; and there appeared, 
among all, a firm and loyal resolution to set themselves manfully to the defence of the 
realm. 

They were soon furnished, too, with a favourable opportunity of encountering, in a 
pitched battle, the now favourite champion of the Irish cause, Fcidlim 0*Connor, who had 
fully atoned for his former desertion of the national banner, by a series of bold and suc- 
cessful irruptions into the English territory ; in the course of which, many of the most 
gallant knights, and among others, lord Stephen de Exeter and William Prendergast, 
were cut on by the sword. Encouraged by this success, and the applauding voice of his 
fellow countrymen, to try a more extended scale of military operations, the Connaugbt 
chief now took the field, with a large force ; and, having been threatened with an incur- 
sion into his territory by William de Burgh, assisted by Richard de Bermingham, boldly 
marched forth to meet them. 

It was near AtJienry, in the county of Gal way, that the two armies encountered each 
other; and the great battle that then ensued was, according to Irish writers, the most 
bloody and decisive that had ever been fought from the time of the first English invasion. 
This mighty struggle ended in the total defeat of the Irish, of whom not less than 11,000» 
it is said, fell on the field; the gallant young Feidlim, himself, being among the slain,* 
together with O^Kelly, chief of Hymaine,t and a number of other great lonis and cap- 
tarns of Connaugbt and Meath. The achievement performed in the course of this battle, 
by one Hussey, a butcher of Athenry, who, finding himself alone, at the mercy of three 
assailants, encountered and slew them all, is much dwelt upon by the chroniclers, who 
add that, Hussey having been, for his bravery, dubbed a knight, his family became after- 
wards barons of Galtrim. Among other traditions connected with this great victory, 
which gave a final blow to the power of the 0*Connors,| it is said tliat the walls of the 
town of Athenry were built from the spoils gained by that battle. 

There had now elapsed more than a year, since the landing of Edward Bruce in Ire- 
land ; and, though his arms had been hitherto invariably victorious, no definite object had 
yet been gained by the enterprise. In this state of the war, his illustrious brother, king 
Robert, determined, generously, to come in person to his aid. Such was the confusion, 
indeed, then reigning in the councils of England, whore the king and his barons were all 
but at war on the subject of the Ordinances, that Bruce had little to apprehend from that 
quarter during his absence. Entrusting the government, therefore, to his son-in-law, the 
steward, and sir James Douglas, he passed over to the aid of the new king of Ireland, 
with a considerable body of troops.} 

The brave garrison of Carrie kfergus, who had, through so many months of privation 
and suffering, maintained, unshrinkingly, their post, were now reduced to such extremi- 
ties as to be compelled to cat the hides of beasts, and even to feed upon the dead bodies 
of eight Scots whom they had made prisoners. In this dreadful state, they at length 
surrendered to the two brother kings, on the condition, only, that the lives of the garrison 
soldiers should be spared. 

We have seen that to the backwardness or treachery of the De I/icys was attributed 
the failure of the first efforts against the Scots. In a parliament, held soon afler by the 
lord justice, Walter de Lacy was declared to be absolved from the charge; but, as an im- 
pression still prevailed that this powerful family were leagued secretly with the Scots, 
they deemed it prudent, in the month of December, this year, to go through the forms of 
an mdictment and acquittal, on the charge ;|| and, receiving a charter of pardon from the 
king, they renewed their oath of fealty, and sealed it solemnly by the sacramental rite. 

The two great parties engaged in this general warfare now strained every efllhrt to 
put forth their utmost strength. Towards the end of the year 1316, the English had 
gained some important advantages over the natives. A second victory achieved in Con- 
naught by William de Burgh and Sir John Bermingham, was attended with a loss, to the 
Irish, of 500 of their best troops, together with their captains, O'Connor and Mac Kelly ; 
and, in the following month, John Loggan and Hugh Bissetput to rout the Scottish force, 
in Ulster, slaying, says the chronicler, 100 men in double armour, and 200 in single 

* In thin battle f«>ll F^lim 0*Connor, (Vom whom the Irish had expected more than from any other Gael then 
living."— Annals if the Four JUaatera. According to these annals this prince was then twenty-two years of 
age. 

t " A territory in the county of Galway, bordering on the county of Roscommon, and nl timea extended 
by conquest into it, usually called Mainech."— Ware, Jtntiq, 

I Hardimnn, Hitft. qf Qalway. 

§ Tytler. Hut. of Seotland."—** A flying report spread up and down Dublin, that the lord Robe^ Braee, 
king of ScoUand. was now landed in Ireland to anist his brother Edward.**— wflnnal. MUnu 

I Annal. Hibern. 
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armour, besides a great namber of their naked followers. Among the prisoners taken at 
this battle and sent to Dublin, were sir Alan Stewart and sir John Sandalo. 

On the side of the Scots, meanwhile, no exertion of labour or zeal was wanting to 
bring into the field an army strong enough to ensure a triumphant result, and thereby 
si^alize, in a manner worthy of him, the presence of their hero, Bruce, in Ireland.* 
Having collected together a force, computed at !^,000 men, independent of the tumul- 
tuary army of the northern Irish, they marched as far as Slane, laying waste and burning 
all in their way; and from thence to Castlekiiock, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, where, 
taking Hugh Tyrrel, the lord of that castle, prisoner, they established there their 
quarters.! During the encampment of Bruce at this place, the earl of Ulster, who had 
been living retired in St Mary's Abbey, near Dublin, was in consequence of information 
that he had been instrumental in bringing the Scots to Ireland, suddenly arrested by Robert 
de Nottingham, mayor of the city, and committed to prison in Dublin Castle.l The sus- 
picion of a secret understanding between him and the Qruces, might possibly have had 
no other foundation than the near connexion between the two families : Robert Bruce 
having, in tlie year 1302, married Ellen, one of the daughters of this earl.} An attempt, 
on the part of De Burgh, to make resistance, gave rise to a fray, in which seven of his 
servants were killed; while the abbey of St Sary was pillaged and partly burnt down, 
owing to a suspicion that the monks favoured the enemy.|| 

The citizens of Dublin, on finding themselves menaced with a siege, declared their 
resolution to defend, obstinately, the city, and gave, at the same time, a proof of their 
readiness to make every sacrifice for this object by setting fire at once to the 
suburbs ; though, in this operation, many of the churches were destroyed, and even the 
venerable fane of St Patrick did not entirely escape. To the intrepidity, indeed, and 
decisive conduct of the citizens of Dublin, at this crisis, the very existence of the Irish 
government was mainly indebted for its preservation. IT On being informed of this spirit 
of the inhabitants, and learning, also, that the city was well walled, the Scottish leader 
deemed it most prudent not to risk the delay or failure of a seige; but, under the 
guidance of Walter de I#acy, who, in shameless defiance of his late oath, had become 
the adviser and conductor of the invading army, he turned ofi^ with his forces towards 
Naas, and rested for a short time at Leixlip on his way ;** nor is it a slight addition to the 
interest of that romantic spot to be able to fancy that the heroic Bruce, surrounded by 
his companions in arms, had once stood beside its beautiful waterfall, and wandered, per- 
haps, throuffh its green glen. 

Passing irom Naas into the county of Kilkenny,tf and from thence wasting the whole 
country as far as Limerick, the Scots, after spreading around them misery and desolation, 
were brought at length to feel the extremities of famine themselves; and while numbers 
of them perished from hunger, the remainder had no other resource than the flesh of 
horses for fbod.|| What motive could have led the two brothers, more especially at so 
inclement a season, to venture on a march of such length and peril, it is by no means 
ea^ to divine. If they sought, by this movement, to establish themselves at Limerick 
as a sort of central position between Munster and Connaught, which might enable them 
to attract to their banner the chieftains of both those provinces,}) the scheme, though 
plausible, appears to have been hazarded merely on spieculation, and to have entirely 



* See, Ihr an aeeoant of the ffiraat Seouiali officers who accompanied the Bruoes to Ireland, a poem by the 
Rev. Dr. Drummond. entitled, '* Bruaet Invaaion ;** in which the icanty malenale Airniihed to the poet by this 
short episode in our history are turned to account with much sicill and success 



f Annal. Hibern.-HoUnshed. i Htirri», HUt. tf tk» atjf ^ DuhUn, 

SeeTin Prynne (Jtnimad. p. 60.,) the writ issued, on this occasion by the Icing (Close Roll, li E. II..) 



i 



Lodge.— According to other authorities, a sister of the earl. \ Harris. 



Kinting immunity to the mayor and citiaens for having set Are to the suburbs of Dublin : ** Nos ad?ertente« 
ys the writ) quod ea qua urgenti necessitate gtierr« fiunt posnis legis communis pmnis subesse noa debent, 
▼obis mandamus.** he. 

•• •• Le Bras, understanding that the city was (brtilled to rseaive him, marched towards 8almon*s Leap, when* 
Robert le Brus, king of Scotland, with Edward la Brus, the earl of Moray, the lord John Stewart, &c. en- 
camped themselves and continued for four days.'*— .Aim/s ^ IrtUmd. 

tt *' Some vestiges of Bruoe's invasion yet remain. Near Aghaboo is an old fortification, vulgarly called 
8entf\rath, but properly Scottiswaith, or the Scot's walls or fortress.**— Led wich. UiH. and Antiq. if MMkltwn 
mmiXUkutn^. 

tt '* in eadem eipaditione rouUi fame perienint; reliqui vero carnibus equorum usi sunt.**— />rAm, 1. zii. 
e. SS. 

^ According to the Annals of Inisfallea. so for was the cause of the Scots f\rom finding any favour at 
Umerick, that a large army, composed of English and Irish, had been collected there, for the purpose of at- 
tacking them: having chosen unanimously for their leader Murtogh O'Brian. prince of Thomond; Hnd this 
force, adds the annalist, were about to march against the invaders, when, " to the great dissatisfaction and 
diaappointment of the deaoendants of Brian Roe. the Scots made a precipitate retreat back into Ulster.'* It 
apptari, from tha sama annals, that another of the O'Briaas, Donough, took the part of the invaders. 
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friled ; or if, as may seem more probable, the pressure of famine compelled them to 
wander to such a distance, the rapine and havoc that marked their course entirely defeated 
the very object they had in view, and but extended to others the scourge from which 
they sought to relieve themselves. 

Still more unaccountable than even this va^e and hazardous movement of the Scots 
was the total inaction, mean while, of the English lesders ; who, instead of availing them- 
selves of the weak condition to which the invaders were reduced, to strike a blow that 
would, at once, sweep them from the face of the lahd, were quietly employed in holding par- 
liaments, both at Kilkenny and in Dublin, to consult on the state of the country, and con- 
cert measures for the expulsion of the Scots. On one of these occasions their de- 
^Ji: bates Issted, we are told, for a whole week ; and during all this delay, an army of 
uo less than 90,000 men, under the command of sir Edmund Butler and the earl 
of Kildare,* were waiting orders to take the field. 

While thus these lords, at a moment so critical, allowed the time to elapse in such 
helpless indecision as can only be accounted for by the awing influence which the pre- 
sence of Bruce, even under a cloud, was still able to exercise, that great man himself, 
with the half-famished remains of his army, had succeeded, by slow and painful marches, 
in efl^ecting" his retreat, at the beginning of May, into Ulster. Here, convinced, perhaps, 
of the hopelessness of any attempt to build up a durable dominion out of materials so 
rode and crumbling as the state of Ireland then afforded, Bruce committed to his more 
sanguine brother the farther prosecution of the war, and, taking away with him only the 
earl of Moray, returned to his own dominions. Among the great and good qualities of 
Robert Bruce, strong sense appears, as in most such leading spirits, to have been predomi- 
nant; nor could he have failed, from all he had observed, to deduce an opinion respecting 
the Irish, which their whole succeeding history has tended to verify, — that a people whom 
long misrule had accustomed to be l»d subjects, could never, on their own soil, make 
goM or trustworthy soldiers; — a result which, though easily to be accounted for, is ren- 
dered, in the case of the Irish, peculiarly striking, from their acknowledged eminence ia 
all the best soldierly qualities, when actmg on other shores. 

In EMer week, the new lord justice, sir Roger Mortimer, afterwards earl of 

i^i J March, arrived at Youghal ; and active operations were about to be commenced. 

* The welcome news, however, of the retreat of Bruce into Ulster rendered such 

measures unnecessary ; and the itnmense body of volunteers which had been collected 

for the occasion— called by the Irish a '* rising out'^f — were all dismissed to their several 

homes. 

Thus released from the immediate pressure of the enemy's forces, the attention of the 
government was drawn to the case of the earl of Ulster, who was still a prisoner in the 
castle of Dublin, notwithstanding that a writ of mainprise had been issued fcr his dis- 
charge.| In defiance of law and authority, the mayor of Dublin still kept liim confined. 
In a parliament, however, held at Kilmaiuham by the lord justice, together with the lord 
Wogan,8ir Fulke Warren, and thirty other knights, the deliverance of the earl was taken 
into consideration, and, at a second meeting of the same parliament, was efiected ; the earl 
having, previously, been required to ^ive hostages, as well as to take an oath on the 
sacrament, that he would neither by himself, his friends, or followers, do any injury to the 
citizens in revenge for his imprisonment. 

Among the memorable Articles of Reform framed by the Ordainers in the fourth year 
of this reign, there was one k> the efifect that " to prevent delay in the administration of 
iustice, parliaments should be holden, at leas^ once, and, if need be, oflener, every year." 
Following in the -train o^ that example, a petition was addressed, this year, to the king, 
.praying that ** a parliament might be held once every year in Ireland, to redress the 
grievance mentioned in their petition." Attempts have been made from time to time, 
especially in periods of high political exoitement, to misrepresent the meaning and ob- 
ject of these enactments £r the Iiolding of annual parliameuts. But it is clear that 
neither by the measures adopted in EugTand for that purpose, nor by the prayer of the 
Irish petition just noticed, was it stall meant that parliaments should be elected every year, 
Jnit simply that the parliament should, every year, hold a session. No farther evidence, 
indeed, is wanting in support of this view of the question, than the known fiict, thst the 
very same parliament which confirmed the ordinance for the annual holding of parlia- 
inents, was itself continued, by prorogation, to another session/) With respect to the 

* Thomu, the second etrl of Kildare.— Lo^«. 

tCox. , ,^ . , , ., 1 Holinshed-AniMl. Hibtni. 

f Jn Um wordf of Uie writ of tainmoDt. " ad tdm parliameotam quod ibidem dozimus cwirtii— arf—.'W 
Pr/Qoe, Parliamtntrjf Writs, iv. 87. 
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Irish petition, we learn from a writ dated at Lincoln, in the tenth year of this reign, that 
the prayer contained in it for a parliament to be held annually was granted.* 

Through all the calamities and roFerses that now befell the national cause, the spirit 
of the people was chiefly sustained by the exhortations of their clergy ; for it is a fact 
worthy of notice, that the church of the Irish and the church of the English, in that 
country, were at this time as widely divided by their difference in language and race as 
they have been at any period since, by their difference in creed. A strong proof of the 
sort of feeling with which the native ecclesiastics regarded all who belonged to the race 
of their English rulers is to be found in a regulation of the abbey of Mellifont, dated 
A. D. 1S22, determining that no person whatsoever should be admitted into that abbey, 
until he had taken an oath that he was not of English descentf They but followed, too, 
in this exclusive spirit, the example set them by their rulers, who strictly forbade, under 
severe penalties, the admission of natives into any of the religious communities esta- 
blished within the English bounds. 

The disafl^ction towards the ruling powers so strongly manifested among the clergy 
was not confined to the native ecclesiastics, but spread, also, among their English or An- 
glo-Irish brethren ; snd Adam de Northampton, bishop of Ferns, was not only a favourer 
of the cause of the Bruces, but, as appears from a writ issued against him, August 6th, 
1317, was accused of furnishing them with provisions, arms, and men.| Complaints had 
been made by the English monarch to pope Innocent XXII., with whom he stood high in 
favour, of the disloyal conduct of the Irish clergy ; and a letter was addressed, accordingly 
by his holiness, to the archbishops of Dublin and Cashel, empowering them to admonish, 
and, if necessary, excommunicate, all such rebels to the English crown. The effect of 
this papal commission, or mandate, on the minds of the Irish, we shall have, presently, a 
more fit opportunity of noticing. 

Throughout the remainder of this year the same chaotic confusion of public and private 
warfare seems to have prevailed over the whole kingdom. The untractable De Lacys, 
no less fierce than they were treacherous, still defied and baflled the authority of the lord 
justice Mortimer, who, having sent to command them to come to him, and received a 
refusal, then formally deputed sir Hugh Crofls to enter into treaty with them for the set- 
tlement of peace. These savage lords, however, did not scruple to murder this envoy, 
who was a gentleman of high repute and honour. It became, therefore, necessary to 
adopt strong measures; and the lord justice, taking with him an armed force, attacking the 
offenders in their own territory, and, driving them from thence into Connaught, laid 
waste their lands, slew numbers of their followers, and declared themselves, by procla- 
mation, traitors and outlaws. 

As another specimen of the sort of example held out thus early by the gentry of the 
Pale to the natives, it is found on record, that sir Hugh Cannon, chief justice of the 
court of common pleas, was, at this time, murdered on the road between Naas and Castle 
Martyr by one of the fiimily of the Berminghams. 

Among the Irish, mean while, the old game of discord continued to be carried on with 
all the usual national zest; and a quarrel, which had been for some sime kindling between 
two great captains, or princes, of Connaught, now led to a battle attended with the 
slaughter of 4iX)0 of their respective followers. It was this discord among themselves, 
the inherent vice of the Irish nation, that paralyzed then, as it has done ever since, every 
effort for their enfranchisement, and which, at that time, would have kept them hopeless 
and confirmed slaves, had even a whole army of Robert Bruces thronged to their de- 
liverance. 

The natural consequences of so lon^ a continuance of the scourge of warfare now 
showed themselves in a general famine throughout the country, during which the 
wretched people were reduced to such extremities that they took the dead, as we are 
told, out of their graves, and, boiling the flesh of the corpses in the sculls,} thus fright- 
fully appeased their hunger;— even mothers in this manner, feeding upon their own 
children. Following close on these harrowing details, we find an account of a splendid 
banquet given by the lord justice at the castle of Dublin, in the course of which ho con- 



• Clow Roll. 10 E. H.— 8ee Prynne. fbr tbii writ, Jiuiwuid. 4«. 96]i 

t Cox.— "In Abbathia Melifontit talis inolevit error, quod nollua ibiadmltUturindomiimiHvdictaai.Biii 
primituf fkcta flde, quod non ait de genera Ang loruni.** 

1 Ware'a Bishopa. 

f ** Some of thnm," aajra the annaUat in Camden, " were ao pinebed with famine that they dug ap gravea 
in churchyards, and after they bad boiled the lleah in the aeull of the dead body, cat it up.**—'* As if,** says 
Oalrymple, " (kmine had eonaomed the apita and the kettleal** Tbia abaurd atory (Dr. Dnimmond thinka) 
nay have ariaen flrom the anbignity of the word ** aenlls r* wbleh ftvqaently, aa uaed by old writers, hmum 
a covering for tba head. Thus, in Baron Finglaa^a BrmriMU tf irtlmnd^ ** Kvery aix yeooen to take ahaeknty, 
and a lad to bear thair Jacka, senlb, bowa, and arrowa.** 
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ferred knighthood upon John Mortimer, and four other of his train, and shortly after set 
sail for Englaud, leaving all bis debts, which amounted to 1000/., unpaid ; in consequence 
of which, says the chronicler, ** many a bitter curse he carried with him to the sea.'* 
Before Mortimer*8 departure, he had condemned John de Lacy, who had been for some 
time in prison, and refused to plead to the indictment against bim, to suffer the frightful 
punishment of being pressed to death.* 

The spell of inaction that had hung, all this time, around Edward Bruce, — owing far 
more to the weakened condition of his army than to any effect produced by the anathe- 
mas of the pope, — was now on the point of being broken, and in a way fatal to bis chi- 
valrous enterprise and life. Alexander Bicknor, archbishop of Dublin, had just been 
appointed lord justice, succeeding in that office the archbishop of Cashel, William Fitz- 
John. An early and abundant harvest, in all those partsof the country not wholly wasted 
by war, enabled both of the belligerent parties to resume early their operations; and Edward 
Bruce, taking the field with an army amounting, as some say, to about 3000 men, marched 
to the Faughard, a memorable spot within two miles of Dundalk.f The other 
ISIR commanders of the Scottish force were Philip lord Mowbray, Walter lord de 
Soulis, and Alan lord Stewart, together with his three brothers. The three De 
Lacys, also, had joined the rebel ranks. 

The English force which had marched from Dublin to encounter this army was com- 
manded by the lord John Bermin^ham, having under him a number of distinguished 
officers, — sir Richard Tuit, sir Miles de Verdon, John Maupas, and other An^o-Irish 
barons,— and being accompanied to the field by the primate of Armagh, to perform the last 
offices to the dying.^ 

According to the Scottish historians, Edward Brace had, in the course of the three 
years during which he waged war in Ireland, encountered the English armies eighteen 
times, and been in every one of those successive battles victorious.} The same authori- 
ties compute his force on the present occasion td have been little more than a tenth of 
that of his adversaries; while the English choniclers, on the other hand, represent the 
number of their own countrymen engaged to have been not one half of that of the Scots. 
On whichever side, in these widely differing statements, the balance of truth may be 
supposed to lean, it is clear, from both accounts, that the conflict was short; that victory 
declared for the English on the very first onset; and, moreover, that to the desperate 
bravery of one man that result is mainly to be attributed. Under the persuasion that the 
death of Bruce himself would give victory, at once, to the English, John Maupas, a brave 
Anglo-Irish knight, rushed devotedly into the enemy's ranks, to accomplish that object; 
and when, af\er the battiej the body of Bruce was discovered, that of John Maupas was 
found laying stretched across it.|f The amount of the slain in the respective armies has 
been variously stated; being made, by each party, proportionate to its own calculation of 
the numbers originally engaged. IT 

Untaught by the generous example of Robert Brace, who{ afler the victory of Ban- 
nockburn, treated with the courtesy of a true knight those whom he had conquered in 
the field,** the English insulted over the body of his fallen brother, and, dividing it into 
quarters, sent them to be exhibited all over the country ; while the head, which Ber- 

* rioliniilied— B mode of punishment called by the law, peine forte et dure. The annalist in Camden, not 
understanding this refinement of cruelty, tells us that Lacy's panisbment was *Mo be pinched in diet, to that 
he died in prison " 

t "The Faughard'* is an artificial mount, composed of stones and terras, with a deep trench round it, 
raised -to the )iei{;ht of »iziy feel, in the form of the fruMrum of a cone, upon the north ntintier of what ia 
now called the Cnflish pale. There has formerly been some sort of an octagonal building on the top of it. aa 
apiiears from the foundations remaining/*— Wright, LimtMttna 

i By WaUingham this prelate is represented as having b«.en the captain of the English force. ** Primate 
de Armach pro rege Anglorum capitaineo etistente.** § Barbour, book zii. 

I ** A pillar, in the burying gntund of Faughard.** saya Dr. Drummond, "marks the grave of Edward 
Bruce. This pillar is said to have Kiood. within the memory of man, seven feet above the ground.** He 
adds that "every peasant in the rieiglibourhood can point out the grave of king Bruce, aa he is univenalljr 
called.** 

IT T^e following is VValsingham> account of the result:— Occisls baronettis de Scotia 39. in eodem campo. 
et 5 minibus et octingeniifl alii« prniter miilites et nobiles supradictos.** 

** Captivos qiioH capurat lam civiiiter tractari fecit, tarn bouorifice custodiri. quod corda multorum in 
nmorem sui indivitfibilitor commuitiyiir—fVtUsinghani. " Ha aet at liberty,** aays another historian. ** Ralph 
de Montiiermar and sir Marmadiike Twenge. wiiFioui ransom ; and sent the dead bodies of the earl of Gloa- 
cester and lord Cliffard to be itiiprred in Knsland with the honours due to their birth and valour.** Dal- 
rymple. Annals nf Scotland. An instance of the chivalrous courtesy of Robert Bruce, while in Ireland, in 
thus related bv Mr. T> tlur.— "In Ireland we find the king halting the army, while retreating, in circumaUneee 
of extreme difliculty. on hearing tlie crie« of a pi>or lavendere, or washerwoman, who had been seised witli 
labour. commandiUK a t^nt to \w pitched for her, and taking meaauies far her pursuing her journey wliea 
was ahl.* to travel.'*— //m/. qf Srotland, toI. ii. 
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mingham presented aa a trophy, to the English king, procured for him, in return the 
earldom of Louth and a grant of the manor of Atherdee.* 

We have seen that the pope, in consequence of the complaints made to him by Ed- 
ward of the rebellious spirit manifested in Ireland, as well by the clergy as by the laity, 
had addressed a strong letter to the chief Irish prelates, empowering them to launch the 
censures of the church against all those, whether lay or ecclesiastical, who were guilty 
of disaffection to the ruling powers. This interposition, in aid of the views of their 
haughty oppressors, was felt the more keenly by the great body of the Irish chieftains, 
as coming from a quarter to which the ancient fame of their country for sanctity and 
learning might well have encouraged them to look for mrmpathy and support In the 
warmth of this feeling, a memorable remonstrance was addressed to the pope by O'Neill, 
prince of Tvrone, speaking as the representative of his brother chiefs and of the whole Irish 
nation. ^ It is with difficulty," say they, ** we can bring ourselves to believe that the 
biting and venomous calumnies with which we, and all who espouse our cause, have 
been invariably assailed by the English, should have found admittance, also, into the mind 
of your holiness, and have been regaided by you as founded in fact and truth.'* Lest 
such an impression, however, should, unluckily, have been produced, they begged to lay 
before him their own account of the origin and state of their nation, — ** if state it could 
be called,"t — and of the cruel injuries inflicted upon them and their ancestors by some 
of the English monarchs and their unjust ministers, as well as by the English barons 
born in Ireland ; -^injuries, they add, inhumanly commenced, and still wantonly con- 
tinued* It would thus be in his power, to judge of them and their rulers, and determine 
on which side the real grounds for complaint and resentment lay. 

After this introduction, the Irish chiefs proceed to give a rapid sketch of the early 
history of their country; and beginning with the sons of Milesius, lay claim to a succes- 
sion of kings of Ireland through no less a period than 4000 years, ending in the year 
1170, when Adrian, an Englishman by birth, and still more, as they add, by afiection and 
prejudice, delivered up a country which its own line of kings had preserved sacred from 
foreign dominion, through so many ages, to be the helpless prey of a horde of tyrants, fiir 
more cruel than the fangs of ravening wild beasts.^ From that fatal moment, they 
allege, no device or^xp^ient that fraud or violence, in their most odious forms, could 
suggest, had been left untried by the English intruders to extirpate the native race, and 
appropriate to themselves the sole dominion over the soil. In this design, too, they had 
so far succeeded, that while all the fairest portion of the island had been gradually 
usurped by them, the rightful proprietors were driven to the bogs and mountains, ana, 
even there, were compelled to fight for some dreary spot upon which to exist. 

The state of a country thus circumstanced, could not be otherwise, these chiefs add, 
than one of constant civil war) and it was, therefore, not wonderful that the crimes 
and miseries which are ever attendant on domestic strife,— the murder and rapine, the 
mean frauds, the detestible perfidies, which it engenders, — should, with both parties, have 
grown so habitual as to become a second nature.) So great had been the sacrifice of 
human life, in this struggle* that, without counting the numbers carried oflT by famine, 
and long grievous imprisonment, no less than 50,000 on each side had fallen by the 
sword in the field.|| ** Alas!" they exclaim, ** we have now no directing head to watch 
over us, to enlighten our counsels, and amend our errors."ir 

The safety of their church, they bitterly complain, had been brought into peril, not 
merely in a worldly and temporal sense, but as regarded the eternal safety of their own 
souls ; and while such was the extremity to which the act of the Roman pontifl^ had re- 
duced them, none of those conditions on which he had granted the dominion of Ireland 
to Henry and his successors had been fulfilled by any of those princes. According to the 
bull confirming this grant, the English king had solemnly promised to enlarge the boun* 

* Rymer. t. iii. p. 767.— Thit frant **fhowt (■«/• Dalr^mple) tho mtnner In which earls were created at 
that time. It confers twenty pounds ptr sii««s» upoa hiin (br bis eenrioes in the battle of Dundalk, under 
the name of earl of Loueth. and gives that earldom to him and the lieirs male of his body by the senriea of 
one fourth of a knight's fee.*' 

t ** De ortu no«tro et statu, si tamen status dici bebeat, aeetiam de injariiserudelibus noetris, nostriaque 
progenitoribus, per nonnullos reges Angliat. eoromque ministros iniquos,et barones Anglicoa in Hibernia 
natoe, inhumaniter illatis, et eontinuatis adhuc.*' 

I *' Sicque nos privans honore regio. nostri absque culpa, et sine rationabili causa, credelioribas omnium 
beetiarum dentibua tradidit Jaereandoa." 

§ " Unde propter hseet mnlta alia similia inter noa et illos implacabiles inimicitia et guerre perpetna aval 
ezorta. Ex quibus secutc sunt oeeasiones mutua, deprodationea aasidua, rapina contmua, fraudes et par* 
lidia detestabiles et nimis crabra.** 

I " Plusquam quinquaginta raillia hominum A tempore quo fheta est usque in prasens de utraque natione, 
prater con«umptna Aina et aflieloa careera gladlo eaeidarunt.** 

V " 8rd, proh dolor! ex dalbctu capitis, omnia eorrectlo nobis deftcit et dabita eroenda.** 
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claries of the Irish charch, and preserve all its rights and privile^ untouched and entire f 
to inform the people, by wholesome laws and sound moral discipline; to implant every 
where, throughout the land, the seeds of virtue, and eradicate those of vice; and, finally, 
to pay to St Peter the stipulated pension of Id, a-year from every house. 

Such were the conditions of the papal grant ; but the kings of England, they declare, 
had, in every respect, departed from them. Instead of the boundaries of the church 
having been enlarged, it had, on the contrary, been so much encroached upon, that some 
of the cathedrals had been despoiled of half their possessions; while, to such an extent 
was ecclesiastical liberty Violated, that bishops and prelates themselves were, by the mere 
order of the king's ministers, cited to appear, and then arrested and cast into prison ;* 
till, at length, from long endurance of such treatment, the spirit of the clergy had sunk 
into servile submission, nor could they now summon the courage to whisper, even to his 
holiness, the grievances and insults under which they suffered. Such being ** their own 
unworthy silence, under such wrongs, it is not for us,** add these indignant chiefs, '* to 
utter a syllable in their behalf.*' 

With respect to the mass of the population, whom their new rulers had pledged them- 
selves to instruct by means of salutary laws and sound moral discipline, such was the 
manner, they allege, in which this promise had been carried into efiect, that, by degreeSf 
all that holy and dovelike simplicity which had once characterized the Irish nation, was 
transformed, by the example and society of these strangers, into low serpentine craft.t 
Depriving; the people of their own ancient and written laws, — with the exception of a 
few which they would not suffer to be wrung from them,— these foreigners replaced them 
by others of their own dictation, conceived in the bitterest spirit of hatred towards the 
people for whom they legislated ; and, in more than one instance, providing deliberately 
for their extermination. 

To give some idea of the iniquity of the code under which they suffered, the writers 
of the remonstrance cite the following instances : — 1. That no Irishman,^ however ag- 
grieved, could bring an action in the king's courts; though, against himself, an action 
might be brought by any person who was not an Irishman. 2. That if an ESnglishroan 
murdered a native, however innocent and exalted in rank might be the latter, or whether 
he was layman or ecclesiastic, or even a bishop, no cognizance would be taken of the crime 
in the king's courts.} 3. That no native woman married to an Englishman could, on his 
death, be admitted to the claim of dower. 4. That it was in the power of any English 
lord to set aside the last wills of the natives subjected to him, and dispose of their pro- 
perty according to his own pleasure, appropriating it all, if such was his inclinatioii« 
to himself. When crime was thus sanctioned by the strict letter of the law, what a host 
of evils must have been let loose by its spirit ! 

The remonstrants add that, even by churchmen among the English, the killing of an 
Irishman was not regarded as a crime; and they refer to several instances of natives 
having been murdered with impunity ; some of them, they say, under circumstances too 
atrocious to be easily credited. Among other proofs of the feeling of the English clerg^y, 
on this point, it is stated that a certain brother Simon, who was of the order of the friars 
minors, and also a near relation of the bishop of Connor, had been heard to say, but the year 
before, in the court and presence of Edward Bruce, that he thoutrht it no sin to slay an 
Irishman ; and that, if he himself were to commit such an act, he should not the less 
celebrate mass afler itjj 

From a total dissimilarity, as they allege, between the English and themselves, not only 
in race and language, but in every other respect, — a dissimilarity greater, they declare, 
than word or pen can adequately describe, — there appeared no longer the slightest 
hope that they could ever live peacefully together. So great was the pride and lust of 
governing, on one side, and such the resolution, on the other, to cast off the intolerable 
yoke, that, as there never yet had been, so never, in this life, would there be, peace or 
truce between the two nations.ir They add, that they themselves had already sent letters 

' * "1*er tninistrosenim regit Angliie in Hibernia citantur, arrMtantur, capiuntur, et inearoerantar iiidif> 
ferenter episcopi et prelati." 

t " Quod aancta et colambina ejus simplicltat, ex eorum cohabitatione et ezemplo reprobo, in aerpentinam 
calliditatem mirabiliter e«t mutata.** 

t *'Uuod onini homini non Hibernieo licet super qoacunque indifftrenter actione ennvenire Hlberaieaai 
quemcunque; sed Hibernicus quilibet five clericua sit, sive laicus, soUs prclatis exeeptis, ab omni repellitar 
actione eo ipso."* "^ 

§ "Quandoaliquis Anglicus perfldd et dotosd interfiM^it hominem Hibernienm, quantumeunque oobileoi 
flt innncentero. sive clericum, sive laicum, sive retrularem. sive seeularem.ptiam si pneiatus Hibernicus inter- 
ftctus fuerit, nulla correc'io vel emenda flt indicu curia de tali nefiirio oocisore/* 

K " Uuod noil est peccatum hominem Hibemicum interflcere, et si ipaemet iatad committeret, non miaaa 
ob hoc missam celebraret/' 

IT ** auod sicut nee fuit hactenus, nee anqaam de evtero inter noa et illoa aiaeeni eoncordia mm vel fieri 
poterit in hac vita." 
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to the king and his council, through the hands of John Hothuro, now bishop of Ely, re* 
presenting the wrongs and outrages they had so long suflfered from the English, and 
proposing a settlement by which all such lands as were known to be rightfully theirs 
should be secured, in future, to thera, by direct tenure from the crown ; or even agreeing 
in order to save the farther effusion of blood, to submit to any friendly plan proposed 
by the king himself, for a fair division of the lands between them and their siidver- 
saries. 

To this proposition, forwarded to England two years before, no answer, they say, had 
been returned. ** Wherefore,** continue thev, ^ let no one feel surprise if we now en- 
deavour to work out our own deliverance, and defend, as we can, our rights and liberties 
against the harsh and cruel tyrants who would destroy them.'* In conclusion, they an- 
nounce to the pope, that, fbr the more speedy and enectual attainment of their object 
(this spirited remonstrance having been addressed to his holiness before the Scot^sh war,) 
they have called to their aid the illustrious earl of Carrick, Ekiward de Bruce, a lord 
descended from the same ancestors with themselves, and have made over to him, by let- 
ters patent, all the rights which they themselves, as rightful heirs of the kingdom, respec- 
tively possess, — thereby, constituting him kin^ and lord of Ireland. 

By some of those writers, who allow the spirit of religious partisanship to infect their 
views, even of those periods in our history when the same creed prevailed in both islands, 
this Inemorable Remonstrance of the chiefs and gentry of Ireland has been represented 
as really issuing from the Irish prelates and clergy.* It is, however, manifest, that the 
real object of this spirited document was to denounce, and indignantly protest a^inst, 
that ultramontane party, in the Irish church, which was now leagued with the Roman 
court in abetting the English king's projects for the subjugation of Ireland.f The 
impressive passage in which this servility, on the part of the church, is so bitterly branded, 
sumciently sets aside the perverse notion that the native clergy took any leading share in 
drawing up the document 

At the commencement of this reign, the cruel persecution and spoliation to which, in 
.consequence of their great wealth, the religious order of Knights Templars had been 
subjected in most parts of Europe, was also extended, though in a more mitigated shape, 
to England and Ireland ; — the combined influence of the pope and Philip le Bel (the latter 
the chief author of the conspiracy) having been exerted to prevail on Edward to join in 
their unprincipled scheme. To what extent the order of Knights Templars had esta- 
,blished themselves in Ireland does not very clearlv sppear^ but the orders for their seizure 
and imprisonment were issued in the first year of his reign ; and in the year 130S, all the 
Knights Templars in England and Ireland were apprehended on the same day. The 
process against them las^ for three years, and was conducted in Dublin with great so- 
lemnity TOfore Richard Balbyn, minister of the order of the Dominicans, friar Philp de 
Slane, lecturer of the same order, and friar Hugh St. I>eger. The charges brought 
against them appear to have been most feebly supported ; but already the general voice 
of Europe had pronounced their condemnation, and the lands and possessions belonging to 
them in Ireland were bestowed upon a rival order^ the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
long established at Kilmainham.l 

* See Pbel»n*t HUtory ^tk§ PoHcf^HU Chunk qfRms im IrtUmi. Tbie writer, however, tbut eloqueDtljr doee 
Juetice both to the matter «nd the mannerof the Irish Elemonatranoe :— " When ituraea. on their bebalr.tbat, 
* beeidea the auflerera by Amine and diaeaae, 50,000 of their countrymen had already auflbred bir the Saxon 
Bword ;* and, * that there ia no longer a apot in their native country which the arrofanca of the stranfera 
will allow them to call their own;^ it makea an appeal, the truth of which ia aupported by our wretched 
•Boals. and the force aclcnowledgwl by human nature.** 

t " Here again,*' aaya Dr. O'Connor {CohmhoMua ud Hiktmrn^ No. S.,) " the ttUra-mooUDea iniarlhred ; and 
Enaland, being then in amity with Rpme, they conlbderatad wilh her aod with the Roman ooort, againat 
their native country.** 

I Arehdall, MtmbL mhtm, 388. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

EDWARD in. 

State of Ireland on the accession of Edward III.— Dissensions among the great English 
families. — Irish again petition for the ad?antages of English Inw — again without success. — 
Massacre of English by English in Leinster and Mnnster. — Maurice Fitx-Thomas created 
earl of Desmond.-*La?ish grants of Palatinates. — 0*Brian takes the field in grf^i force. — 
Feuds between the De Burghs and the earl of Desmond. — Severe measures of Sir Anthony 
Lucy. — Desmond refuses to attend Parliament — is arrested and thrown into prison. — Lord 
WiUiam Bermingham executed.— Announced intention of the king to visit Ireland— 4iis 
real purpose an expedition against Scotland, — Murder of the young earl of Ulster — adoption 
of Irish laws and usages by the De Burghs and other English. — ^The lord of Kerry joios 
the Irish—is taken prisoner by the earl of Desmond. — Severe Measures against the English 
Bom in Ireland— announced resumption of all grants and gifls made to them.— General 
indignation of the old English settlers. — A parliament summoned, which Desmond «iid 
other lords refuse to attend. — A convention held by these lords at Kilkenny — remonstranoe 
addressed by them to the king. — Administration of Sir Ralph Ufford-^^takes summary mea- 
sures against the refractory lords — his treacherous seizure of the earl of Kildare. — Ufford** 
death and character.-*E2arl of Kildare released from prison—attends the king at Calais, and 
is knighted for bis valour— gracious conduct of JBdward to him and the earl of Pesmood^— 
Desmond appointed lord justice — his death. — Useful ordinances for Ireland. — Disqualifying 
Laws against the natives. — ^The Duke of Clarence, the king's son, made lord lieutenant — 
his prejudices against the English settlers— succeeds in defeating the Irish forces, and 
returns to England — sent over again as lord lieutenant, and holds a parliament— The 
famous statute of Kilkenny — its tyrannical enactments. — Administration of Sir William 
Windsor^wanton acts of power committed by him. — Miscellaneous notices. 

DuEuio the reigns of the firet and second Edwards, the power of the English crowo, in 
Ireland, had considerably declined. Even in its best time, the footing gained in that 
realm was bat partial and local, and a large portion even of this limited sovereignty fell 
away during the reigns that followed, from the crown. The wars of Henry III. and the 
two succeeding princes, in France and Scotland, lefl no disposable force or treasure for 
the reduction of Ireland ; and even of the portion of that kingdom already conquered, 
the greater part had been withdrawn from the royal jurisdiction, by those lnvhh grants 
to a few favoured individuals, beginning with the first adventurers, which had been the 
means of wantonly parcelling out, among nine or ten English lords, almost the whole of 
the kingdom. 

j^ ^ The reign of the third Edward will be found to differ but little from those of 
1S27* ^^^ predecessors, in the odious picture it presents of a cruel and rapacious aris- 
' tocracy let loose upon a defenceless, because divided, people. It would aeeui, 
indeed, almost incredible that, in the chivalrous days of the EJd wards, there should have 
been found so many of high-born and warlike English noblemen to take a part in the 
rude and inglorious frays of Anglo-Irish warfare. But, besides the temptations so fertile 
a field of plunder held forth, a nearer insight into the homes and habits of the English 
nobility of that period might warrant the conclusion, that they themselves were still very 
backward in civilization ;* and that, not only in the general outline, but in some of the 
features also of their social condition, they differed not very much from those great Irish 
chieflains against whom they were now employing all the worst arts of buccaneering 
warfare. Like the chieftain, the English boron of that day was a kind of independent 
potentate, regarding only the conventional law of his own class, and submitting but by 
force to any other; while constantly surrounded by idle and ruffianly retainers, ever 

* The following ii the character given by Hume, of the English baron of this period:—** The prodaee of 
bit estates was consumed in rustic hospitality, by himself or his officers. A great number of idle retainers, 
ready for any disorder or mischief, were maintained by him : all who lived upon his estate wsra absolately 
St his disposal. Instead of applying to courts of Justice, he usually sought redress by open fores and vioieaee. 
The great nobility were a kind of independent potenUtes, who, if they sabnittad to any rwolatioas at all, 
wsic less governed by the nuanieipsl law than 1^ a rude spedss of tlis law ef aations.** 
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ready, at his biddiog, for rapino and mischief, he bore, like the Iridh cljief, too close an 
affinity to the worst species of king, to be ever expected to prove, under any circum- 
stances, a good subject 

During the adiniriistration of Thomas FitzJohn, earl of Kildare, who was the lord 
justice, at the commencement of this reign,* there broke out violent hostilities between 
Maurice Fitz-Thomas, afterwards earl of Desmond, assisted by the Butlers and Berming* 
hams, and the lord Arnold Poer, having on his side the powerful family of the De Burgl^ 
The cause alleged for the general quarrel which thus comcnitted them, in battle array, 
against each other, only shows how combustible must have been the state of feeling 
which so slight an insult — for insult, we are told, it was deemed— could provoke into ex- 
plosion. The lord Arnold Poer, it seems, had called Maurice FJtz-Thomas,t in derision, 
** a rhymer;** and hence the summons of the forces, on both sides, to the field. The con- 
sequences of the battle, to the Poors and the De Burghs, were most disastrous ; great num- 
bers of both these families were slain, while others were driven into Connaught, and 
their lands despoiled and ruined. In vain did the lord justice endeavour to compose this 
senseless strife; his efforts proved wholly unavailing. The unlucky aggressor, Arnold 
Poer, fled into England, — leaving the field to the triumphant Butlers and their confede- 
rates, who, after having wreaked their vengeance by laying waste his lands, were pro- 
ceeding to extend their ravages still farther, when at length the government, taking 
alarm, strengthened the guards of the cities and towns, and made preparations 
for their defence. Mandates were issued also by the king, on hearing of the re- looo* 
bellious spirit manifested by these barons, in which, expressing his surprise and 
displeasure at the accounts that had reached him, he enjumed the immediate submission of 
both parties to his representative, the lord justice.l 

Before the arrival, however, of this mandate, the confederates themselves had already 
adopted the course it enjoined, and, despatching an envoy to the justiciary, had assured 
him they meant no injury to the king or his cities, but had assembled solely for the pur- 
pose of avenging themselves on their enemies. They now added, that they were ready 
to make their appearance before him at Kilkenny, and there defend themselves against 
the charge.} Accordingly they met, in that city, the lord justice and the kinff*d council, 
and humbly sued for a charter of pardon or peace; but their offence having oeen much 
too serious to admit of such easy remission, farther time was taken by the council for the 
consideration of their suit. 

Mean while, the Irish of Leinster, taking advantage, in their turn, of the dissensions 
of their rulers, had set up Donald Mac Art Mac Morrough, a descendant of the ancient 
princes of that province, to be their king and general ; and, making an irruption into the 
English settlement, advanced with a numerous force within two miles of Dublin ; where, 
being attacked by sir Henry Traherue, they were all put to rout, and their chief, Mac 
Morrough, himself, made prisoner. The English general consented, for the sum of 200/., 
to spare this chieftain*s life; and he was, soon afler, enabled to escape from the castle of 
Dublin, through the help of another Englishman, Adam Nangle, who conveyed to him 
a rope for that purpose. This kindness, however, proved fatal to Nangle himself; for he 
was tried for the act, and executed. || 

On the death of the earl of Kildare, the second of that title, at Maynooth,ir 
Roger Outlaw, prior of Kilmainham, and also lord chancellor of Ireland, was ap- loog* 
pointed to the office of lord justice. In the same year, James Butler, second earl 
of Carrick, was created earl of Ormond,** having, at the same time, granted to him the 
regalities, liberties, knights' fees, and other royal privileges of the county of Tipperary, 
with all the rights of a palatine in that county, fur life. During the administration of 
Roger Outlaw, the lords Arnold Poer and William do Burgh having returned into Ire- 
land, the principal leaders of the late disgraceful baronial feuds were induced, through 
the interposition of the lord justice, to consent to terms of peace ; and between the Peers 
and De Burghs on one side, and the Butlers, Geraldines, and Berminghams on the other, 
a reconciliation was happily effected, in celebration of which the eurl of Ulster 
gave a great feast in the castle of Dublin ; and, on the following day, the lord ^^^q 
Maurice Fitz-Thomas commemorated the event by a similar banquet in 8t. Patrick's 
church ; though, as the chronicler, somewhat scandalized, remarks, it was then the holy 
season of LeuLff 

* See Rjrmer. torn. iv. 995., for a writ •ddreiaed to the caxl of Kildare, at this time, conceruiog the custody 
of the eanlea near tbe Darcbes. 
t Annal. Hibern. 

t Rymer, iv. 3S6. § Annal. Hibern. Ii Ibid. 

IT Lodge. ^* Carte, inlndmu. tf Aonal. Uibeio. 
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Though 60 frequently repulsed in their eflbrta to obtain the protection of English law, 
the natives again, in the second year of this n]onarch*s reign, preferred a petition to the 
crown, praying that tlie Irish might be permitted to use the law of England without being 
obliged to purchase charters of denization to qualify them for that pnvilege.* The writ 
of the king recommending this prayer to the *• unpreiudiced" attention of the lord justice 
differs little in phrase or tone from those of his predecessors on the same point; nor is 
any thin^ more said of the petition or its significant prayer, during the remainder of this 
king's reign. 

Under the government of sir John Darcy new insurrections broke forth in the pro- 

vinces of the south ; and while Mac Geoghegan took the field at the head of his 

V^ followers in Westmeath, 0*Brian of Thomond held forth the signal of insurrection 

^^' to the septs of Munster. At this critical juncture, the infatuated English were 

employed in murdering each other; and a treacherous massacre which took place in Or- 

giel, exhibited the frightful spectacle of not less than 160 Englishmen, among whom 

were the earl of Louth, Talbot of Malahide, and many more gentlemen of rank, lying 

basely butchered by their own countrymen, the Gernons, Savages, and others. Almost 

at the same, time the Barrys, Roches, and other English in Munster, were guilty of a no less 

atrocious and sweeping act of carnage upon the lord Philip Bodnet, Hugh Condon, and 

about 140 of their followers, all of whom were, at one fierce swoop, made victims to 

the factious rage and perfidious cruelty of their own countrymen. 

It was, assuredly, but just retribution that, in the fair and open field of fight, the carae 
of defeat should light upon the arms of those who had dishonoured the name of soldier 
by such base and craven cruelty ; and, in every direction, discomfiture and disaster ap- 
pear to have attended the course of the English troops. The force marched by lord 
Thomas Butler into Wcet Meath was put to rout near MuIIingar, with considerable loss, 
by the chief, Mac Geoghegan. Sir Simon Gcnevil, in like manner, sufiTered a signal de- 
feat at Carbery, in the county of Kildare ; while Brian O'Brian ravaged, at will, oTer 
the whole country, and, among other achievements, burnt down tlic towns of Athaseel 
and Tipperary. 

Unable to cope with so general a spirit of insurrection, the lord justice saw that he 
was lefl no other resource than to call in the aid of that powerful and popular no- 

1330* ^^^"^"* Maurice Filz-Tliomas, who had a few months before^ been created earl 
* of Desmond, with a grant, at the same time, of all the regalities, liberties, and 
other royal privileges of the county of Kerry.| 

Thus were two more powerful seignories added to the many already created, empower- 
ing a proud and upstart oligarchy to domineer over the whole land. The distracting 
oppression, indeed, of petty kingship under which the country, in its old, independent 
state, groaned, was now but replaced by a form of toparchy still more insulting and 
odious, inasmuch as the multifold scourge had passed from the hands of natives into those 
of liens and intruders. The palatinate now granted to Desmond formed the ninth of 
tliose petty sovereignties into which the kingdom had been wantonly parcelled in order 
to enrich and exalt a few fovourcd individualt*, not more to the injury of the people than 
to the usurpation and abuse of tho prerot^alives of the crown.} For, in fact, these pala- 
tine lords hud royal jurisdiction throughout their territories; made barons and knights, 
and erected courts fur civil and criiiiiiiul causes, as well as for the inanatreroent of their 
own revenues, according to the forms in which the king*^ courts were established in Dub- 
lin.ll They made their own judtrcH, sherifis, and coroners ; nor did the king*s writ run in 
the palatinates, thoui^^h they comprised more than two parts of the English colonies. IF 

In compliance with the desire of the government, and under a promise from them of 
king's pay, Desmond, at the head of nearly 10,000 men, haviug the O^Brians for his 
allies, took the field against the combined septs of Lcinster, the O'Nolaus, 0*Mor- 

♦ Prynnc«3G6. t Lodge. 

t With ihe cxcrption, as uiual, oflhc funr \\v.k% thus ftarliculnrizcd in tlic words of the pfilcnl: *'Quatuor 
Irtacitif, videlicet, incembo, raptH./orrftaf, et thegauro invenlo. ac etiam proJkucdeeroeHs'dunlaxni ezoeptta.** 

$ *'Or this BfMi arc tlio cranu of cfiunlies paialiiiu in Ireland, which though at ttrat were granted upon 
bo4n1 cun«id«Tntion wlien they were fir«l conquered, Tfir that those lands lay then as a very lM>rder to tlie wild 
Tritfh. subject to continnni invasion . ro ns it was neetlful to give them great privileges for the defence of the 
inhabitaniH thereof; yet now Hint it is no more a border, nor frontierc<l with enemies, why friiould tticb a 
privileirn bo niiy longrr continnrd?'— S|W!n>wr. rirw of the Utale of Ireland. 

H Da vir».— According to liyncli. the jurisiliclion of tlie Irish seignorirs was not quite fo extensive as it ia 
represented by «\t John Davies. '< It is noteAMy (he says) to determine precinely tin jurisdiction belonging to 
palatinatt i^, or 'cunt>'8 paleis,* but if it was thought that in Ireland there at any time existed such a palati- 
nate as that of Chciitrr, wlierc a .«nhject created his own b.-irons, held hit own parliament, &c.,aueh an opinion 
will prove wholly uuicuabte."— Kieac of tJU Lcgtd Jnsiiutions, 4lc 

V ibid. 
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roughs, and O'Deropsys; and laying waste all their lands, compelled them to submit and 
give hostages, having retaicen the castle of Ley from the O'Dempsys. Tho funds of the, 
government being found insufficient to defray the expenses of this war, or discharge the 
k\ncf*e pay promised to Desmond, that lord had recourse, for the subsistence of his troops, 
to the old Irish exaction of coyne and livery, — a mode of taxation which he himself had 
first brought into use among the English (having resorted to it, in the preceding reign, 
for the support of the war against Bruce,) and which his cousin the earl of Kildare, now 
readily adopted, afler his example. 

The following year was but a repetition of the same violent scenes, with the same tur- 
bulent actors on both sides engaged in them; and under the two several heads of Eng- 
lish dissension and Irish insurrection, may be classed all that we find recorded of its 
stormy course. The unconquered Mac Geoghegans were again up in the county of 
Meath ; but being attacked by the earls of Ulster and Ormond, they were put to flight, 
after a spirited resistance, leaving the sons of three Irish kings among the slain. 
Scarcely had the Mac Geoghegans been thus dispersed, when a yet more troublesome i qoq' 
enemy, 0*Brian appeared in the field; and a parliament was held forthwith in Kil- 
kenny, at which there were present, besides the archbishop of Dublin, tho earls of Ulster 
and Ormond, the lord William Bermingham, and the lord Walter de Burgh of Con- 
naught; each bringing with him a considerable force, for the purpose of marching 
against 0*Brian, and dislodging him from a strong post in the neighbourhood of Cashel, 
of which he had got possession.'" 

But, even while thus engaged on a great public service, there were some of these self- 
willed and contentious lords who could not refrain from indulging their own personal 
vengeance; and the De Burghs, on their way to Limerick in pursuit of 0*Brian, wan- 
tonly wasted and plundered the earl of Desmond's lands, carrying away with them con- 
siderable booty. This outrage aroused all the animosity between the two families; and 
to such alarmmg lengths did their feuds proceed, that tho lord justice found himself com- 
pelled to seize on the heads of both factions, and to commit the two lords, Maurice of 
Desmond and the earl of Ulster, to tho custody of the marshal of Limerick.f 

During these feuds of the English among themselves, the wretched natives, taking ad- 
vantage of the general confusion, and perhaps intoxicated with opening prospects of 
revenge, committed, in Lienster, one of those savagely cruel acts which occur but too 
commonly in their history, and show, as contrasted with the general kindliness of the 
national temper, of what anomalous ingredients human character may be com- 
posed. While pursuing their course of ravage, this mob found assetnblod, at their ^^Z 
devotions, in the church of Freinston, about fourscore people; who» perceiving that 
their own doom was inevitable thought only of saving the priest, and earnestly besought 
of the soldiers to spare his life. These ruffians, liowever deaf to all entreaties, inter- 
posed their javelins to prevent the holy man*s escape, though he held the Host in his 
hand; and then, setting fire to the building, completed their work of sacrilege by burn- 
ing church, priest, and congregation together. But this inhuman rabble was not suffered 
to go unpunished. The English citizens of Wexford, gathering courage from despair, ven- 
tured to attack their brute force, and putting four hundred of them to the sword, spread such a 
panic among the remainder, that they all fled in confusion, and were most of them drowned 
in the river Slaney. 

At the commencement of the following year, we find the king, by his writ, appoint- 
ing the earl of Ulster, to be his lord-lieutenant; while, at the same time, sir An- 
thony Lucy, a man of high reputation in England, but of a severe and unbending looi' 
character, was sent over as lord justice, bringing with him the lord Hugh de Licy, 
who had been pardoned, and was now restored to some share of favour. The adminis- 
tration of this governor commenced under favourable auspices. Little more than a week 
had elapsedt from the time of his arrival, before a great victory was gained ove 
at a place called Finnagli, in Meath. The new lord-justice, however, had oof 
prepossessed with those jealous prejudices and suspicions which used, in fbra 
be harboured only against the natives, but which, of late, had beirun to be < 
those, also, among the old English, who, whether from iot " v 

some more generous motive sought to recommend themselv' 
pressed native population. Among the most distinguished c 
rice, earl of Desmond, whose popular qualities, add^ to his | 
him an influence throughout the country which was foand* 
ful as to throw the authority of tbe government itself intc 
Lucy, who had come prepared to uphold sternly tbe powers 

* Airaal. IlibcTR. t Anntl. Ilibero..— Marlcbiinmife 
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Though 60 frequently repulsed in their cfibrts to obtain the protectiou of English kw, 
the natives again, in the second year of this monarches reign, preferred a petitioa to the 
crown, praying that the Irish might be permitted to use thelaw of England without beiof^ 
obliged to purchase charters of denization to qualify them for that privilege.* The wnt 
of the king recommending this prayer to the " unpreiudiced" attention of the lord justice 
difibrs littlo in phrase or tone from those of his predecessors on the same point; nor is 
any thin^ more said of the petition or its sigoi6cant prayer, during the remainder of this 
king^s reign. 

Under the government of sir John Darcy new insurrections broke forth in the pro- 

vinces of the south ; and while Mac Geoghegan took the field at the heed of his 

1329 ^'^0^®'^ i" Westmeath, O^ Brian of Thomond held forth the signal of insurrectioa 

^^' to the septs of Munster. At this critical juncture, the infatuated JEInglish were 
employed in murdering each other ; and a treacherous massacre which took place in Or- 
giel, exhibited the frightful spectacle of not less than 160 Englishmen, among whom 
were the earl of Louth, Talbot of Malahide, and many more gentlemen of rank, lying 
basely butchered by their own countrymen, the Gernons, Savages, and others. Almoat 
at the same, time the Barrys, Roches, and other English in Munster, wereguilty of a no \em 
atrocious and sweeping act of carnage upon the lord Philip Bodnet, Hugh Condon, and 
about 140 of their followers, all of whom were, at one fierce swoop, made victime to 
the factious rage and perfidious cruelty of their own countrymen. 

It was, assuredly, but juet retribution that, in the fair and open field of fight, the cane 
of defeat should light upon the arms of those who had dishonoured the name of soldier 
by such base and craven cruelty ; and, in every direction, discomfiture and disaster ap- 
pear to have attended the course uf the English troops. The force marched by lord 
Thomas Bullcr into Weet Mealh was put to rout near Mullingar, with considerable loss, 
by the chief, Mac Geoghegan. Sir Simon Gcnevil, in like manner, sufiered a signal de- 
feat at Garbery, in the county of Kildare ; while Brian 0*Brian ravaged, at will, over 
the whole country, and, among other achievements, burnt down the towns of Athaasel 
and Tipperary. 

Unable to cope with so general a spirit of insurrection, the lord justice saw that he 

^ was lefl no other resource than to call in the aid of that powerful and popular no- 

139o' ^'^'"'^"* Maurice Fitz-Thomae, who had a few months beforef been created earl 

' of Desmond, with a grant, at the same time, of all the regalities, liberties, and 

other royal privileges of the county of Kerry.l 

Thus were two more powerful seignories added to the many already created, empower- 
ing a proud and upstart oligarchv to domineer over the whole land. The distracting 
oppression, indeed, of petty kingship under which the country, in its old, independent 
state, groaned, was now but replaced by a form of toparchy still more insulting end 
odiou9, inasmuch as the multifold scourge hod passed from the hands of natives into those 
of olicns and intruders. The palatinate now granted to Desmond formed the ninth of 
those petty sovereignties into which the kingdom had been wantonly parcelled in order 
to enrich and exalt a few favoured individuals, not more to the injury of the people than 
to the usurpation find abuse of the prero«;alive6 of the crown.} For, in fact, these pala- 
tine lords had royal juribdict ion throughout their lerriiorics; made barons and knights, 
and erected courts for civil and criiiiinul causes, as well as for the manag^eroent of their 
own revenues, according to the fornis in which iho king'b courts were established in Dub- 
lin.jl They made their own judnrce, sherifls, and coroners ; nor did the king's writ run in 
the palatinates, thou<,rh they comprised more than two parts of the English colonies. IT 

In compliance with the desire of the government, and under a promise from them of 
king's pay, Desmond, at the head of nearly 10,000 men, haviug the O'Brians for his 
allies, took the field against the combined septs of Leinster, the O'Nolans, O'Mor- 

♦ Prynnc, 306. f Lodge, 

t With the exception, .ih usual, oflhr Tour \A*>nn thus i>arlicuInri»Hl in the words of the imtcnt: "Quatuor 
piacilis. vi<lelicct. infi-dto. raptH./orrfloT, et tkesanro iHvente. ac etiam prr^mo de eroeeis'Auniakxmt exoeptls.** 
$ "Of ihisstirt am thcjcraiiU of counties palaiinu in Ireland, which though at tirsl were granted upon 

fotni c(>n»i(li'rntioii wlien they were flr««l conquered, for that those lands lay tlien as a very lN*rder to tlie wild 
rii»h. siihj«»ri to coritinnnl invnuinn. w> as il wa^ noiMtnil to give them great privileges for the defence of the 
inhabitanirt ihrreof; yet now ihnl il is no more a lH*riler, nor frontieretl with enemies, why aliould aucb a 
privilorr«? Ikj nny longer c<uiiiniio.l? '-Spiniif!r. rirw of the State of heland. 

H Uavirs— Accord ing to I.ynrli. Iho jurimliclion of the Irish scignorios was not quite so extensive as it ia 
represenicil by sir John r>u\ics. "Ii is not easy (he says) to determine pieciwly tlw Jurisdiction behmging to 
Iialatinati s, or 'cunt^'K iwileis.* but if it was thought that in Ireland there at any time exiBtcd such a palati. 
nateas that ofChct^trr, wliere a snhjrct created his own kirons, held hia own parliament. &c..tueli an opinion 
will prove wholly untenable,"— fie* of Lht Ugal ImtiiudoM, fcc 
H Ibid. 
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roughs, and O^Deropeys; and laying waste all their lands, compelled them to submit and 
give hostages, having retaken the castle of Ley from the O'Dempsys. The funds of the, 
government being found insufficient to defray the expenses of this war, or discharge the 
linar*8 pay promised to Desmond, that lord had recourse, for the subsistence of his troops, 
to the old Irish exaction of coyne and livery, — a mode of taxation which he himself had 
first brought into use among the English (having resorted to it, in the preceding reign, 
for the support of the war against Bruce,) and which his cousin the earl of Kildare, now 
readily adopted, after his example. 

The following year was but a repetition of the same violent scenes, with the same tur- 
bulent actors on both sides engaged in them; and under the two several heads of Eng- 
lish dissension and Irish insurrection, may be classed all that we find recorded of its 
stormy course. The unconquered Mac Geoghegans were again up in the county of 
Meath; but being attacked by the earls of Ulster and Ormond, they were put to flight, 
after a spirited resistance, leaving the sons of three Irish kings among the slain. 
Scarcely had the Mac Geoghegans been thus dispersed, when a yet more troublesome i qqq' 
enemy, O'Brian appeared in the field; and a parliament was held forthwith in Kil- 
kenny, at which there were present, besides the archbishop of Dublin, the earls of Ulster 
and Ormond, the lord William Bermingham, and the lord Walter de Burgh of Con- 
naught; each bringing with him a considerable force, for the purpose of marching 
against 0*Brian, and dislodging him from a strong post in the neighbourhood of Cashel, 
of which he had got possession.* 

But, even while thus engaged on a great public service, there were some of these self- 
willed and contentious lords who could not refrain from indulging their own personal 
vengeance; and the De Burghs, on their way to Limerick in pursuit of 0*Brian, wan- 
tonly wasted and plundered the earl of Desmond's lands, carrying away with them con- 
siderable booty. This outrage aroused all the animosity between tlie two fiimilies; and 
to such alarmmg lengths did their feuds proceed, that the lord justice found himself com- 
pelled to seize on the heads of both factions, and to commit the two lords, Maurice of 
Desmond and the earl of Ulster, to the custody of the marshal of Limerick.! 

During these feuds of the English among themselves, the wretched natives, taking ad- 
vantage of the general confusion, and perhaps intoxicated with opening prospects of 
revenge, committed, in Lienster, one of those savagely cruel acts which occur but too 
commonly in their history, and show, as contrasted with the general kindliness of the 
national temper, of what anomalous ingredients humin character may be com- 
posed. While pursuing their course of ravage, this mob found assecnblod, at their looi' 
devotions, in the church of Freinston, about fourscore people; who, perceiving that 
their own doom was inevitable thought only of saving the priest, and earnestly besought 
of the soldiers to spare his life. These ruffians, however deaf to all entreaties, inter- 
posed their javelins to prevent the holy man's escape, though he hold the Host in his 
hand; and then, setting fire to the building, completed their work of sacrilege by burn- 
ing church, priest, and congregation together. But this inhuman rabble was not suffered 
to go unpunished. The English citizens of Wexford, gathering courage from despair, ven- 
tured to attack their brute force, and putting four hundred of them to the sword, spread such a 
panic among the remainder, that they all fled in confusion, and were most of them drowned 
in the river Slaney. 

At the commencement of the following year, we find the king, by his writ, appoint- 
ing the earl of Ulster, to be his lord-lieutenant; while, at the same time, sir An- 
thony Lucy, a man of high reputation in England, but of a severe and unbending 1331 
character, was sent over as lord justice, bringing with him the lord Hugh de Lacy, 
who had been pardoned, and was now restored to some share of favour. The adminis- 
tration of this governor commenced under favourable auspices. Little more than a week 
had elapsed, from the time of his arrival, before a great victory was gained over the Irish, 
at a place called Finnagli, in Meath. The new lord-justice, however, had come strongly 
prepossessed with those jealous prejudices and suspicions which used, in former times, to 
be harboured only against the natives, but which, of late, had begun to be extended to 
those, also, among the old English, who, whether from interest, love of popularity, or 
some more generous motive sought to recommend themselves to the good will of the op- 
pressed native population. Among the most distinguished of these Anglo-Irish was Mau- 
rice, earl of Desmond, whose popular qualities, add^ to his great wealth and station, gave 
him an influence throughout the country which was found, in many instances, so power- 
ful as to throw the authority of the government itself into the shade. To sir Anthony 
Lucy, who had come prepared to uphold sternly the powers entrusted to him, this rivaJ 

* Aniiil. liibera. t Annal. Hibem..— Maurlrbnrrougb^fi Chronicle. 
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Though 60 frequently repulsed in their efibrts to obtain the protection of English law, 
the natives again, in the second year of this monarch's reign, preferred a petition to the 
crown, praying that the Irish might be permitted to use the law of England without being 
obliged to purchase charters of denization to qualify them for that privilege.* The writ 
of the king recommending this prayer to the ** unpreiudiced" attention of the lord justice 
difibrs little in phrase or tone from those of his predecessors on the same point; nor is 
any thing more said of the petition or its signi6cant prayer, during the remainder of this 
king's reign. 

Under the government of sir John Darcy new insurrections broke forth in the pro- 

vinces of the south ; and while Mac Geoghegan took the field at the head of his 

1329 ^^^'^^^'B ^^ Westmeath, O' Brian of Thomond held forth the signal of insurrection 

' to the septs of Munster. At this critical juncture, the infatuated English were 

employed in murdering each other ; and a treacherous massacre which took place in Or- 

gicl, exhibited the frightful spectacle of not less than 160 Englishmen, among whom 

were the earl of Louth, Talbot of Malahide, and many more gentlemen of rank, lying 

basely butchered by their own countrymen, the Gernons, Savages, and others. Almost 

at the same, time the Barrys, Roches, and other English in Munster, were guilty of a no less 

atrocious and sweeping act of carnage upon the lord Philip Bodnet, Hugh Condon, and 

about 140 of their followers, all of whom were, at one fierce swoop, made victims to 

the factious rage and perfidious cruelty of their own countrymen. 

It was, assuredly, but just retribution tiiat, in the fair and open field of fight, the curse 
of defeat should light upon the arms of those who had dishonoured the name of soldier 
by such base and craven cruelty ; and, in every direction, discomfiture and disaster ap- 
pear to have attended the course uf the English troops. The force marched by lord 
Thomas Bullcr into Weet Meatli was put to rout near Mullingar, with considerable loss, 
by the chief, Mac Geoghegan. Sir Simon Gcnevil, in like manner, sufiTered a signal de- 
feat at Garbery, in the county of Kildare ; while Brian O'Brian ravaged, at will, over 
the whole country, and, among other achievements, burnt down tlie towns of Athassel 
and Tipperary. 

Unable to cope with so general a spirit of insurrection, the lord justice saw that he 

A D ^^ '^^ ^^ other resource than to call in the aid of that powerful and popular no- 

1390' ^'^'"'^") Maurice Fitz-Thomas, who had a few months beforef been created earl 

' of Desmond, with a grant, at the same time, of all the regalities, liberties, and 

other royal privileges of the county of Kerry.| 

Thus were two more powerful seignories added to the many already created, empower- 
ing a proud and upstart oligarchy to domineer over the whole land. The distracting 
oppression, indeed, of petty kingship uiider which the country, in its old, independent 
state, groaned, was now but replaced by a form of toparchy still more insulting and 
odious, inasmuch as the multifold scourge had passed from the hands of natives into thoee 
of aliens and intruders. The palatinate now granted to Desmond formed the ninth of 
those petty sovereignties into which the kingdom had been wantonly parcelled in order 
to enrich and exalt a few favoured individuals, not more to the injury of the people than 
to the usurpation and abuse of Iho prero'^ativcd of iho crown. J For, in fact, these pala- 
tine lords had royal juribdict ion throughout their territories; made barons and knight*, 
and erected courts fur civil and criminal causos, as well as for the inana<;:ement of their 
own revenues, accordinjr to the farnis in which the king's courts were established in Dub- 
lin.ll They made their own jud^ce, sherifls. and coroners ; nor did the king's writ run in 
the palatinates, thou«rh ihey comprised more than two parts of the English colonics. If 

In compliance with the desire of the government, and under a promise from them of 
king's pay, Desmond, at the head of nearly 10,000 men, having the O'Brians for his 
allies, took the field against the combined septs of Leinslcr, the O'Nolans, O'Mor- 

♦ Pry n no, 206. f I^ge. 

t With ttm oxcrption. na usual, of Ihr fuur plnan Ihnn i>articulnrizcd in tlie words of the pateni: "Qualuor 
P**«i*'*. vi«h'lircl. inre/x/io, rapt h. for etloT, et tkesanro iwrento, ac cliam projicuo de ervcHs'duniaxtit eiCfpt'iB. 

5 ••Of tliiriiidit arc ilii> crania of counlies palutiiiu in Ireland, which though at tiral were granted iif 
foiid con«>i(lfTnti<>ii when lh«y were flrwi conquered, for that tho»c lands lay then as a very iHirder 

Iritfh. subJfM-t to continual invasion, ro a« it wa?* net^lful to jjivn them (rit»at privileges for the dK . 

inbabitaniH UMTeof; yet now thnl il is no mon* a b<inler, nor froutiercU with eneinie?, why rliould audi a 
pnvilcj^* bo nny lonjjirr conliniie.l? '-Sprnsrr. Hew of the UtaU qf Ireland. 

I Davirs— Acriirding to I.ynrli. the juriwliction of the Iriiih seignori<>8 was not quite fo f^xtensivc as it is 
represenloil hy sir John Davies. *• It is not easy (he says) to determine |»recifvly ttw jurisdiction belonging to 
palalinalf s» or •cont-s p^ileis.' but if it was th<}ught that in Ireland there at any time existed anch a palati* 
nate as that of Chcstpr, where a nubjrct created his own barons, held his own parUament.&c., tueb an opinion 
will prove wholly unituable."— Kisip of the Legal Imttiutions. Ac. 

H Ibid. 
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roughs, and O^Dempeys; and laying waste all their lands, compelled them to submit and 
give hostages, having retaken the castle of Ley from the O^Dempsys. The funds of the^ 
government being found insufficient to defray the expenses of this war, or discharge the 
King*8 pay promised to Desmond, that lord had recourse, for the subsistence of his troops, 
to the old Irish exaction of coyne and livery, — a mode of taxation which he himself had 
first brought into use among the English (having resorted to it, in the preceding reign, 
for the support of the war against Bruce,) and which his cousin the earl of Kildare, now 
readily adopted, afler his example. 

The following year was but a repetition of the same violent scenes, with the same tur* 
bulent actors on both sides engaged in them; and under the two several heads of Eng- 
lish dissension and Irish insurrection, may be classed all that we find recorded of its 
stormy course. The unconquered Mac Geoghegans were again up in the county of 
Meath ; but being attacked by the earls of Ulster and Ormond, they were put to flight, 
afler a spirited resistance, leaving the sons of three Irish kings among the slain. 
Scarcely had the Mac Geoghegans been thus dispersed, when a yet more troublesome i qqq* • 
enemy, 0*Brian appeared in the field; and a parliament was held forthwith in Kil- 
kenny, at which there were present, besides the archbishop of Dublin, the earls of Ulster 
and Ormond, the lord William Bermingham, and the lord Walter de Burgh of Con- 
naught; each bringing with him a considerable force, for the purpose of marching 
against 0*Brian, and dislodging him from a strong post in the neighbourhood of Cashel, 
of which he had got possession * 

But, even while thus engaged on a great public service, there were some of these self- 
willed and contentious lords who could not refrain from indulging their own personal 
vengeance; and the De Burghs, on their way to Limerick in pursuit of 0*Brian, wan- 
tonly wasted and plundered the earl of Desmond's lands, carrying away with them con- 
siderable booty. This outrage aroused all the animosity between the two families; and 
to such alarming lengths did their feuds proceed, that the lord justice found himself com- 
pelled to seize on the heads of both factions, and to commit the two lords, Maurice of 
Desmond and the earl of Ulster, to the custody of the marshal of Limerick.f 

Durinff these feuds of the English among themselves, the wretched natives, taking ad- 
vantage of the general confusion, and perhaps intoxicated with opening prospects of 
revenge, committed, in Lienster, one of those savagely cruel acts which occur but too 
commonly in their history, and show, as contrasted with the general kindliness of the 
national temper, of what anomalous ingredients human character may be com* 
posed. While pursuing their course of ravanre, this mob found assembled, at their ^oi* 
devotions, in the church of Freinston, about fourscore people; who, perceiving that 
their own doom was inevitable thought only of saving the priest, and earnestly besought 
of the soldiers to spare his life. These ruffians, however deaf to all entreaties, inter- 
posed their javelins to prevent the holy man*s escape, though he hold the Host in his 
hand; and then, setting fire to the building, completed their work of sacrilege by burn- 
ing church, priest, and congregation together. But this inhuman rabble was not suffered 
to go unpunished. The English citizens of Wexford, gathering courage from despair, ven- 
tured to attack their brute force, and putting four hundred of them to the sword, spread such a 
panic among the remainder, that they all fled in confusion, and were most of them drowned 
in the river Slaney. 

At the commencement of the following year, we find the king, by his writ, appoint- 
ing the earl of Ulster, to be his lord-lieutenant; while, at the same time, sir An- ^ 
thony Lucy, a man of high reputation in England, but of a severe and unbending 1331' 
character, was sent over as lord justice, bringing with him the lord Hugh de Lacy, 
who had been pardoned, and was now restored to some share of favour. The adminis- 
tration of this governor commenced under favourable auspices. Little more than a week 
had elapsed, from the time of his arrival, before a great victory was gained over the Irish, 
at a place called Finnagli, in Meath. The new lord-justice, however, had come strongly 
prepossessed with those jealous prejudices and suspicions which used, in former times, to 
be harboured only against the natives, but which, of late, had begun to be extended to 
those, also, among the old English, who, whether from interest, love of popularity, or 
some more generous motive sought to recommend themselves to the good will of the op- 
pressed native population. Among the most distinguished of these Anglo-Irish was Mau- 
rice, earl of Desmond, whose popular qualities, add^ to his great wealth and station, gave 
him an influence throughout the country which was found, in many instances, so power- 
ful as to throw the authority of the government itself into the shade. To sir Anthony 
Lucy, who had come prepared to uphold sternly the powers entrusted to him, this rival 

* Airail liiberii. t Aonal. Ilibera..— MarlibiirrougbV rhronirlr. 
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ascendency was of course, peculiarly obnoxious, and the jealousy it excited in his mind 
aooo found an opportunity of exploding^. 

A parliament, summoned by him to meet at Dublin shortly after his arrival, havingf ex- 
hibited but a thin attendance of great lord.^ he thought right to adjourn it to the 7th of 
July, when it was held at Kilkenny; and there Thomas, earl of Kildare, with other lords 
and gentlemen who had on the former occasion absented themselves, gave their attend- 
ance and were freely pardoned; having first been sworn on the Holy Evangelists, and the 
relics of the saints, to bear allej^iance and keep the peace for the future. There were, 
however, many of the powerful lords, and, among the rest, Maurice of Desmond, who 
had pointedly withheld their presence ; and an outbreak of the Irish at the same time in 
Leinster, where they burnt the castle of Ferns, having appeared to the lord justice to 
indicate concert between thpso rebels and the disaffected lords, he proceeded summarily 
to act upon this suspicion. In the month of September the lord Henry Mandeville was, 
by warrant from the chief justice, apprehended; and in the following month the earl 
of Desmond was, under the same authority, arrested at Limerick ; and being brought 
from thence to Dublin, was there made prisoner in the castle.* Several other arreste 
took plftce under the same suspicion, and, in some instances, it would appear, 

ligS* "0* without just grounds; as the lord William Bermingham, who, together with 
his son, was seized at Clonmel in the February following, was, notwithstand- 
ing his splendid military career, executed at Dublin; — his son Walter only escaping the 
same fate in consequence of his being in holy ordcr-t.! 

Shortly afler the new lord justice's arrival, articles were sent over by the king for the 
reformation of the state of Ireland-I It was not the fault, as we have seen, either of 
this monarch or of his predecessors, that the great benefits of English law had not been 
extended to the natives in general ; and one of the ordinances now transmitted} was 
framed with a view to this wise policy, being couched in the following terms: — "That 
one and the same law bo observed to the Irish and the English ;** — an exception being 
added, in the case of betages«{ who, like the English villain, were entirely in the power 
of their lords. But this royal mandate, like all the rest, in the same liberal spirit, that 
had preceded it, was rendered null by the blind selfishness of the magnates to whom it 
was addressed. Another of these ordinances was directed against that standing evil, 
absenteeism. 

^ ^ The public announcement at this time, by the king, of his intention to pass 

1331* ^^^^ ^"^^ Irelandfll and apply himself personally to the Usk of reforming the state 
. * of that realm, might well be classed with those other dawnings of better fortune 

1S32 ^^^'^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ opened upon hapless Ireland, merely to close attain in dark- 
ness were it not manifest that all the preparations made ostensibly for the king's 
Irish visit were but as a blind, to divert attention from the formidable expedition then pre- 
paring against Scotland. But, although the advantage of the king*s presence was lost 
to the lrish,ir the very steps taken in contemplation of his visit were such as, by quicken- 
ing the zeal of the subordinate authorities, and directing their attention to abuses likely 
to be sifted, could not fail to be of at least temporary service. Thus, among other politic 
measures, it was commanded iliat all persons posse.<}3ing lands in Ireland should repair 
thither for the advantage and defence of that kingdom; and likewise that search should 
bo made through the kind's records, to learn what steps had been taken for the amend- 
ment of the state of the Irish.** 

The king had sent writs to the carl of Ulster and other great lords, announcin? his 
intention of coming ; and his summons to the absentees, dated January 28th, ld^{2, re- 
quiring them to accompany him, and recover their possessions out of the hands ofthe rebel;*, 
is addressed to Thomas, earl of Norfolk, and twenty-two other English lords and gentle- 
men. But the secret scheme which had been all this time maturing against Scotland 
was now ripe fi)r execution ; and the mask he had worn towards both countries might 
with impunity be cast aside. All the supplies, therefore, that had been granted for 
his pacific visit to Ireland, he, without any scruple, appropriated to his* memorable Scot- 



♦ Annal. "''"J?^- t Ilanmcr.— Marleburrought Chronicle. 

|**auod una ei eailcm lex flat tarn flibcrnicla qiiam Anglicin; exMpta servitute Betariorum. penes 
doniini>9 PuoB. codem modo quo uaiialiira pmI in Anplia do Villanis." The term Buageiu thu« explained by 

Uuf f Id •__** [( would Gn«>ni tn ftnrtaar ihnl mtitl^i-^^ ^mUm^mm ...^i^; .* • _> .^ ^ . . • . ' ^ 

much the wtrw 
ti««,4«., chap 20. 



Hid seem to appear thai vtUatns, nmtivu, onginarieg or origiiuU tenant*, and keUgu import 
fhing; and that Ww ICngUskvilUinhnd Irish betagk\uV»B9im» i«rflon.**~Ware, jfatifiij- 
ll'^ymer. '• D« Pawagio Regis in Fliberniam mcditato.** t. if. p. .TOS. 
IT Rymer, " De Paraagio Regis ad partes Hihernim prorogato," lorn. iir. p. 521 ♦• Cox. 
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tiflh warfare; and foand, in the brilliant victory at Halidon Hill, a result far more suited 
to his chivalrous tastes than any that the precious, but slow and remote, triumphs of the 
legislator could furnish. 

The only measure which appears to have been taken by hiro towards the pacification 
of Ireland, was the issue of writs to the lord justice, and other public authorities, em- 
powering them to adroit to the king*s peace all disaffected persons, as well English as Irish, 
upon such terms as the lord justice and his council should deem honourable and expe- 
dienL 

In the month of June, this year, William de Burgh, the third earl of Ulster, 
was treacherously murdered near Carrickfergus by his own servants; — an event 1003' 
which, far more from the youth and exalted station of the particular victim, than 
from any rarity of such crimes, excited a strong and general sensation throughout the coun- 
try.* One feature of savage life that marked this murder was the great number of persons 
engaged in it. The lord justice, we are told, on hastening to Carrickfergus to see the 
delinquents duly punished, found that the country people had anticipated his purpose, and 
killed 300 of the murderers and their abettors in one day. For a long time afler the fol- 
lowing clause used to be inserted in all pardons, ** With the exception of the death of the 
late earl of Ulster."! 

The young lord, who was thus cut off in his twenty-first year, lefl an only child, a 
daughter, the heiress of his srreat possessions, who was married, in the year 1352, to Lionel, 
third son of king Edward I((. This prince was then created, in her right, earl of Ulster, 
and also lord of Connaught ; and, after him, these titles and possessions were enjoyed, 
through marriaere or descent, by different princes of the royal blood ; until at length, in 
the person of Edward IV., they became the special inheritance and revenue of the Eng- 
lish crown. 

The usual process by which foreign settlers, in a country already well peopled, become 
by degrees intermixed and incorporated with the great mass of the population, and which, 
in all cases save that of Ireland, seems to have been regarded as a natural and salutary 
result, was, at the period where we are now arrived, in rapid progress among the Anglo- 
Irish ; and in the instance of the powerful family of the De Burghs, received a more 
quickening impulse onward from motives of rapacity and ambition. Immediately on the 
earPs death, the chiefs of the junior branches of the family, then residing in Connaught» 
fearing the transfer of hia large possessions into strange hands by the marriage of the 
heiress, took advantage of the opportunity now offered of seizing upon his estates ; and 
the two most powerful of the family, sir William, or Ulick, the progenitor of the earls 
of Clanricardc, and sir Edmond Albanach, the ancestor of the earls of Mayo, having 
confederated together, and declared themselves independent, took possession of the entire 
territory; — the town of Galway, together with the country as far as the Shannon, falling 
to the lot of sir William. Still more to enlist the sympathy of the natives on their side, 
they renounced the English dress and language, and adopted those of the country ; car- 
rying the metamorphosis so far as even to change their names, — sir William taking the 
title of Mac William Eighter, and sir Bdmond that of Mac William Oughter.l 

The example set by these " degenerate English," as they came to be styled, began, 
from this period, to be, very extensively followed. Among the inferior branches of the 
De Burgh family, one named itself Mac Hubbard, and another Mac David. Similar in- 
stances of degeneracy, or rather defection, became common throughout the whole king- 
dom ; and the frequent occurrence of the words " English rebels*' in the legal records of 
this reign shows that disaffection to the crown was now no longer confined to mere " Irish 
enemies." 

In the spring of this year, the earl of Diamond, afler having been imprisoned in the 
castle of Dublin for more than eighteen months, was released from his confinement; and, 
in a parliament held soon afler, almost all the chief noblemen of tlie land engaged them- 

* The followintr particuliri of thii murder are t:\ren by Lodfe:— ** lie wu murdered on Sunday. June G, 
1333, by Robert Fitz Richard Mandeville (who fave him hii tint wound.) and others his aervanU, near to the 
Fords, in foinf towards Carrickfiergus, in the 31st year of his age, at thu instigation, as was said, of Qyle 
de Buryh. wife of air Richard Mandeville. in revenge for his having imprisoned her brother Waller and 
others. ♦• 

t In some of these charters of pardon, the crime of adherence to the Scottish enemiea Is coupled, as an ex- 
ception, with that of the murder of the earl of Ulster:—** Morte nup*er com* Ulton. et adherencia Scolis ini- 
mtcis except.** 

I Hanlinian*s Jluiorji of Osbocy.—'* In the same province.** says sir John Davies. *' Rremingham. baron of 
Athenry. called himself Mac Yoris; Dexecester. or De'cxon, was calM Mac Jordan ; Mangle, or De Angulo, 
took the name of Mac Costello. In Munster, of the great fkmilies of the Ceraldines planted there, one was 
called Mae Morice. chief of the house of Lixnaw. and another Mac Gibbon, who was also called the White 
Knight. The chief of the baron of Dnnboyne*s hoase, who is a branch of the house of Ormond, took the 
surname of Mae Pheris.'* 
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selves and their estates as surety for his future fealty. We find him summoned also to 
attend the king, in his expedition into Scotland ; and a writ of liberate, dated Droglieda, 
1336,'" shows that he then received 100/. for the expenses he bad incurred in bringin^r 
his men at arms, hobellars and foot-soldiers, from different parts of Leinster to Drogheda, 
and there waiting a whole month for shipping to convey them to Scotland. 

From a grant made at this time, of cslates in England, to Matilda, countess of Ulster, 
the widow of the late murdered earl, it appears that this lady having felt a very natural 
dread of visiting Ireland, and no returns from her Irish possessions having been received 
by her, the government bad taken all her castles, lands, and tenements there into their 
own bands, and assigned for her dowry estates of equal value in England.f 

No event much worthy of notice occurs in the records of the few following years ; 
with the doubtful exception of a most marvellous victory gained by the English over the 
natives in Connaught, in which, with the loss to themselves, as it is said, otbut one man, 
they slew, 10,000 of the enemy ;| thus bearing, in its result, a suspicious resemblance to 
two of the great battle-fields of this reign, — Crecy, and Halidon Hill.{ 

In the year 1339, the Irish were again up in arms, throughout the whole kingdom ; 
more especially, as usual, in Munster, where the earl of Desmond, attacking the insar- 
gents of Kerry, slew 1200 of their force, and took prisoner Maurice Fitz-Nicholas,|| fourth 
lord of Kerry, who had joined the ranks of the Irish, and, being now cast into prison by 
Desmond, there ended his day8.ir This nobleman had, in the year 1325, been tried and 
attainted by the Irish parliament for a crime, the violent nature of which, as well as the 
remission of the capital punishment adjudged to it, mark significantly the lawless cha- 
racter of the times. Bearing a grudge, in consequence of some past dispute, to Desmond 
Mac Carthy, son and heir to Mac Carthy More, tliis lord attacked him, as he sat on the 
bench, in the court of assize, at Tralee, and laid him dead at the judge*s feet.** 

No less active against the Irish than Desmond, the earl of Kiidare now attacked those 
of Leinster, pursuing the O^Dempsysff so closely that many of them were drowned in the 
river Barrow ; while a booty, richer, it is said, than had ever been taken in that country, 
was brought by the lord justice, — at that time Charlton, bishop of Hereford, — from Idrone, 
in the county of Carlow. In the same year, the chief governor just mentioned resigned 
liis post to the prior of Kilmaiuham, Roger Outlaw, who now, for the fourth time, held that 
high office ; but died at the beginning of the following year, having constituted Sir John 
Darcy lord justice of Ireland for life. But Darcy, unwilling, perhaps, to be made the 
instrument ot^ measures so rigorous as those now about to be aiidopted, sent over as his 
deputy sir John Morris, a gentleman yet untried in the field of Irish politics. 

The object of the policy about to be enforced by the king and his English advisers was, 
not merely to reduce, but, if possible, break up and disperse, that enormous mass of wealth 
and power which hod been accumulated, in the course of nearly two centuries, by the 
descendants of the first English conquerors of Ireland ; and the earliest intimation given 
by £klward of such a design had been during the administration of sir Anthony Lucy, in the 
Articles of Reform transmitted to that governor. In this instrument he had threatened 
that, if the great landholders were not more attentive to their duties, he would be compelled 
to take their lands and possessions into his own hands^i There was no attempt, probably, at 
that time, to carry this threat into execution, as we meet with no farther mention of it. 
. On the arrival, however, of the present lord justice, the very appointment of 

1341 ^^®"^* ^ ^^^^ knight, was viewed as an insult by the great lords, it oppcared that 
still more sweeping and arbitrary measures were about to be enforced against the 
old English; and among the first was a general resumption of nil the lands, liberties, 
seignories, and jurisdictions that had been granted, in Ireland, not by Edward himself 
only, but by his father. In all cases, likewise, whether in his tinre or that of his pre- 
decessors, where debts due to the crown had been either remitted or suspended, it was 
now declared that all such indulgences were revoked, and that these debts must be strictly 
levied without any dclay.j J This rigorous measure he endeavoured to excuse by alleging 



* Clow Roll, 10 Ell. III. t Rymer, torn. v. adann. 1338. 

I Marleburroiiirh'a Chronicle. 

§ Al Halidon Hill 30,000 of tbe Scots were killed; while there ftill, on the EnfliHh side, only 1 knight, 1 
esquire, and 13 privutt; soldierfl. Al Crecy, the disparity of loss was still more remarkable. 

y Lodge.— Accordini; to Cox, he was named Nicholas Filz-Maurice. 

IT Annal. Hiberri. • lie was put in prison (says tin* annalist,) where he died fur want of meat and drink 
for his allowance was but very little, because he had rebelled, with the Irish, against the king and the earl * ' 

♦♦ Lodge. 

tt The O'Dcmppys were one of the septa inhabiting tbe territory called anciently Hyfolgia, comprising apart 
of the county of Kiidare, part of the King's County, and pan of the Quc«!n*8 County. Among the other aepia 
composing this union were tlieO'Malonefl,0*Dalyii,0'Mulloys,MacLoghlin*8,&c.&c.~Ware,./fii<i9.; Seward, 
Topograph. Hibem. 

\\ Prynne.af)?. §« lb. »75. 
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the necessity which he ibund himself under of providing^ for the expenses of the war 
just then renewed with France. Among the ordinances put forth by him, there were some 
for the correction of official abuses, more especially those of the king's exchequer,* 
which, had they not so openly formed a part of one fixed and general design to dislodge 
from its strongholds the ascendency of the Anglo-Irish, and plant in its place a purely Eng<« 
lifih dominion, would have been welcomed as souud and rational reforms. 

But, could any doubts have been entertained as to the real object of legislation, 
they must have been removed by an ordinance issued in this year,t wherein, ad- 1040* 
dressing his justiciary, sir John Darcy, he declared that, whereas, it had appeared 
to him and his council that they would be better and more usefully served in Ireland by 
English officers having revenues and possessions in England than by Irish or English, 
married and possessing estates only in Ireland, ho therefore ordered that his justiciary, 
after diligent inquiries, should remove all such officers as were married and held estates 
in Ireland, and replace them by fit Englishmen having lands, tenements, and benefices in 
England. 

This open announcement of the royal purpose to exclude, in future, from all share in 
the government, the descendants of those who had conquered that realm, as well as of 
those who had ever since struggled to retain it, produced, as might have been expected, 
a burst of indignant feeling throughout the whole of the old English population. The 
jealousy long felt bv the crown towards those great Anglo-Irish lords, whom its own 
reckless favours hadf nursed into such portentous strength, and who were now, compara- 
tively, at least, with the king and his nobles, become the natural heads of the land, 
had already, in more than one instance, declared itself. But it was not until now that 
this feeling had found vent for itself in the law; or that the distinction between the 
two races, the English by blood and the English by birth, was resorted to as a reason 
or pretext for the sacrifice of the old colonists to the new. It was now too late, however, 
to think of dislodging an evil so long and so firmly entrenched ; and the only eflfect of 
the unwise aggression was, to render the party attacked more sensible of their own power. 

To allay the excitement caused by this measure, a parliament was summoned 
by the lora justice, to meet at Dublin in October; but the earl of Desmond, and 1040 
the lords of his party, refused peremtorily to attend it; and, confederating with 
other great nobles, as well as some cities and corporations, they appointed, of themselves, 
without any reference to the head of the government, a general assembly to meet, in 
November, at Kilkenny. This convention, at which were present neither the lord justice 
nor any other of the king's officers, made itself memorable, not only by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it met, but also by a long and spirited petition to the king, which 
was the result of its deliberations, and which, though not expressly pretending to parlia- 
mentary authority, purports to be the act of the prelates, earls, barons, and commons of 
Ireland.^ To understand clearly the complaints made by these petitioners of the en- 
croachments, as they chose to consider them, of the natives, it must be borne in mind 
that, during the troubled reign of Edward II., and in the first years of the present, tho 
Irish had succeeded, in more than one instance, in regaining possession of their ancient 
territories; and that the greater part of the lands of Leinstcr had been, for some time« 
in the hands of Mac Morrough and O'Moore, the descendants of the original princes of 
that province.} 

The petition, which is in old Norman French, begins by complaining that, in conse- 
quence of mal-administration and the unguarded state in which the country had been IcA, 
more than a third part of the lands conquered by the king's progenitors had been taken 
possession of by his Irish enemies; in consequence of which his liege English subjects 
had become so impoverished as to bo even in want of the means of subsistence. The 
great castles and fortresses which, while held by the crown, formed the safeguards of the 
land, were now in the possession of the Irish; chieflv, as the petitioners allege, through 
the misconduct of the king's treasurers, who had delayed, and frequently embezzled the 



* Prynnf . 974. 375. t Close Roll, 15 Ed. III. See Prynne, p. 374. t Pyrnne, 979. 

$ Baron Finglas. BrttiaU </ IrUand. It wat about the bninning of Eilward the Second^t reign that this 
reauraption of the lands of licinster took place. The English lord who then held the territory of I^ey having 
appointed one of the O^Moor^s to be his captain of war in that territory, this chief took possession of the 
country for himself,— " de servo dominus, de subJ«cto princeps efflectus,*' as f^iar Clynne states it. And a 
similar appointment, about the same time, enabled Mac Morrough, the captain or chief of the Cavenagha, 
to possess himself of the county of Carlow, and of the ga>aler part of the county of Wexford.— See Davitt, 
p. 194. 
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Siy of the constables and warders. The castles of Roscommon, Rathdown, Athlone, and 
unratty had, from this and other causes, been abandoned to the enemy. 
Afler a number of other such charg^es agrainst the officers of the royal ezcheqaer* 
accusing them of fraud and overreaching in almost all their transactions, and praying of 
the king to apply a remedy to these evils, they proceed to notice the grasping covetoua- 
ness of his ministers, in holding each a number of lucrative posts ; and entreat that in 
future none should be allowed to hold more tlian one office.* But the late order issued 
by the king, for the resumption of all grants made in Ireland by himself and his royal 
progenitors, was naturally the grievance on which their resentments and recollections 
were most alive. Recalling to his mind the gallant devotion of his liege English of Ire« 
land, when, at their own cost, they joined the banner of his royal ancestor, in the wars of 
Gascony, Scotland, and Wales, they contrasted this devotion with the conduct of the 
English, who had been sent over to rule them, and who, wanting in means or resources 
of their own, and wholly ignorant of the country, came but to enrich themselves disho- 
nourably at the expense of a people whom they misgoverned. " In return sire,** say they, 
'* for trusty and loyal services, you and your progenitors granted to divers English people 
of this realm lands, tenements, franchises, and remissions of debt, of which, by virtue of 
jrour charters, they have long remained in quiet possession. But now, sire, your ministers 
inform us that, by a late mandate from England, all these royal gifls and grants have 
been revoked.** This act they calmly, but firmly, pronounce to be unjust and contrary 
to reason ; as neither by their ancestors nor by themselves had their claim to the favours 
of the crown been ever forfeited : and they therefore pray of the king that, according to 
the provisions of the Great Charter, they may not be ousted of their freehold without 
being called in judgmentf 

There are yet a number of other abuses and grievances complained of by them« — 
such as the seizure of lands by the king*s escheators, merely for the sake of the fee they 
received on again restoring them; the great hardship of persons indicted for felonies, in 
Ireland, being compelled to appear and answer for them before the king in England; the 
seizure of victuals and carriages by the king*s ministers, on their own sole authority, 
and without paying any money for tlicm. On these, and some other subjects of com- 
plaint, the petitioners pray of the king to institute searching inquiries, and apply just and 
prompt remedies. 

Of the nature of the answer returned by Edward to this earnest remonstrance we are 
left in entire ignorance; the only notice of itUiat appears to be extant being found in a 
writ addressed by him to the remonstrants ;| wherem, acknowledging, in most gracious 
terms, the receipt of their petition, he acquaints them that his answer to its several 
prayers had been sent under the great seal to John March the chancellor, and Thomas 
de Wogan. He concludes this writ by informing them of his intention to pass into France 
with a larj^e force, and asking their aid towards his expedition. 

In the same year, sir Ralph Ufford, who had married the countess dowager of 
I Q^j* Ulster, was appointed to the office of lord justice ; and, by his harsh and rigorous 
' measures, made himself so odious throughout the country, that the long course of 
tempestuous weather which happened to prevail during his administration, was, by the 
superstition of the people, laid to his charge.} The first act of this lord justice*s govern- 
ment was to put down the aspiring pretensions of Desmond, who, assuming his former 
attitude of defiance, had refused to attend a parliament summoned by Ufibrd, at Dublin and 
appointed an assembly of his own friends and confederates, at the town of Callan. 
1345* ^"^ ^^^ "^^ governor, by his determined conduct, defeated this bold design. The 
* other great lords of Desniond*s party, on being prohibited by the king*s writ, de- 
clined their leader's soummons; while, at the same time, the lord justice, marching a force 
into Munster, seized on that carPs lauds, and farmed them out at a rent payable yearly to 
the king. Getting possession also, by stratagem, of the castles of Iniskeliy ana Island, 
he hanged three knights, sir Eustace Peer, sir William Grant, and Sir John Cottrel, who 
had held the command of them, and against whom the charge was that they had practised 
the grievous and foreign exaction of coyne and livery.jj 

* " Ensemcnt, sire, pur ces qe vos minittres Dirlaand embraMcnt plusoun offices de pur covetisie daver 
multz dea foea, voillez sire pur Tostre profit ordiner, qe nul de vos ministres illoeqes ne eyt qe un office soule- 
ment." 

t " Pur quei sire vous pleise ordiner, qe ouz ne soient osUez de lour franc tenemenlz sanz estre appele en 
jugeroent, comela Grande Chartre voet/' 

T Close Roll, 16 Ed. III. § Annal. Hibern. 

I By the taxes called coyne and livery, was meant food and entertainment fur tlie soldiers and forage for 
the homes. It was the opinion of Spenser, that great injustice was done to the Irish landlords by tbe pro- 
hibition of the custom called coigny or coyne ; '* for all their tenants (he says) being commonly but tenanta 
at will, they use to take of them what victuals they list ; for of victuals they were wont to make Mnall 
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. lo ooiwdqaence of these stronjf meaioree, Desmond surrendered himself to the lord jo** 
tice, and was let to bail on the recognizances of the earls of Ulster and Ormond, and roar 
and twenty knights. But as (through fear, it is supposed, of the severity of the lord jus- 
tice) be fiiiled to sppesr, according to the condition of the recognizance, his sureties were 
left to answer for bis unworthy default, whereby eighteen of the knights lost their estates 
and were utterly ruined.* 

While thus successful in curbing and humbling the proud Desmond, UflSird was equally 
fortunate in his proceedings against the other great leader of the Anglo-Irish, Thomas, 
earl of Kildare ; though the means employed by him for this object present such a train- 
of mean and elaborate perfidy as no success, however important, should be suflbred to 
sanction or excuse. Under the pretence of summoning Kildare to join the monarch with 
hia forces, sir William Barton was sent into Munster, with two writs,— one oontsining 
the royal summons, and the other secretly empowering sir William to seize and imprison 
the esrl. So quickly, however, on Kildare*s announcement of the king's summons, did 
his followers crowd to the royal standard, that to produce the secret writ, with any hope 
of being able to execute it, would have been a worse than vain attempt. In thia difficulty, 
the onW resource left to the treacherous envoy, was that of prevaihng upon the earl to 
suspend his levy of troops until he should liave consulted with the king's council. To 
thia proposal Kildare unsuspectingly assented ; and having accompanied sir William to 
Dublin, for the pretended purpose, was there, while consulting with the council, in the 
excheouer, suddenly arrested and thrown into prison.f 

In the month of April, this year, the administration of Sir Ralph UfTord, was brought 
to a close, by his deoth, — leaving behind, as we are told, one general feelin? 
of abhorrence for his memory. Nor had this odium, in his case, been compensated 134^ 
by any of those worldly advantages which too often wait on a life of oppression 
and rapine, as he died in necessitous circumstances; and his Isdy, says the chronicler, 
who had been received like an empress, and lived like a queen, was obliged to steal 
away through a postern gate of the castle to avoid the curses of her enemies snd the 
clamour of her creditorsi Such are the portraits given in our annals of these two un* 
popular personages ; but with every eppearance, however, of having been exaggerated 
and over-colour«l by party malice. Coming on a mission so odious and formidable to 
the fierce oligarchs of the realm, and carrying his measures with such a high hand 
as even the king himself shrunk from enforcing, it was, perhaps, fortunate for Uflford 
to be thua rescued, even by death, from the storm of hatred and persecution that would 
have assailed him on his retirement. The whole period of Uflbrd's government did 
not extend beyond a year and nine nH>nths ; and the state of poverty, in which be is 
said to have died, seems ratlicr inconsistent with the course of extortion and peculation 
attributed to him. 

There was now a succession of no less than three chief governors in the short space 
of two months, under one of whom, sir John Morris, the carl of Kildare, who had been 
kept arbitrarily for nearly a year in prison, was, on the recognizance of twenty-four lords 
and gentlemen, released from confinement. 

By a similar act of graciousness, and through the interposition of sir Walter Berming- 
bam, then lord justice, Desmond was permitted to proceed to England, to lay bis com* 
plaints at the foot of the throne ; and was not only graciously received, but, in proeeca- 
ting his claims for redress of the wrongs inflicted upon him by Uflbrd, was sllowed 
twenty shillings per diem for his expenses, by the king. All the estates, too, of those 
who bad become bound for him, while in prison, were by letters patent restored to 
them.) 

In the year 1344, on the renewal of hostilities with France, the king had addressed a 
writ to the magnates of Ireland, summoning them to join him with their forces ti . j^ 
and, in the present year, the earl of Kildare went with thirty men at arma and -^^J 
forty hobilliera,!! to aerve the king, at the siege of Calaia, where, for his gallant 
oonduct, Edwaid bestowed upon him the honour of knighthood. 

There now ensued a period of tranquillity, for some years, such ss rarely the coarse of 
oar annals presents; and the causes aasigned fc»r this anusual calm, namely the ftvour 
extended by Edward to the two popular Anglo-Irish lords, and the daily expectation of 

rackfrniiif . Ntitbmr in Uilf wai Um icnant wroiiMd, for it wai aa ordiaary aad InowB enttoni. and bit fori 
eomtnomlf nwd to to eoveaaot with liim. wliich Ifat anjr tioM tlw taaaat dlslilMd. be nifflM ttmif depan at hia 
plaaaan. But now. by this aututo, tha iaid Iriah lord ia wrongad, for that ha la out off from bis cnatonary 
aenrioea.**— Fifw ^ tk» 8taU t[ IrtUmd, 

* Cos.— For tba nanwa of Demond'a mainpritera, loc Annal. Hibarn. ad ann. 1345. 

t Annal. Hibern. t Annal. Ilibern.<— Cox. 

i Rymer, torn. ?. p. 417 f Rymer, ton. ▼. p. 544. 
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Though 60 frequently repulsed in their efibrts to obtain the protection of English law* 
the natives again, in the second year of this monarch's reign, preferred a petition to the 
crown, praying that the Irish might be permitted to use the law of England without beinj^ 
obliffed to purchase charters of denization to qualify them for that privilege.* The wnt 
of the king recommending this prayer to the " unprejudiced" attention of the lord justice 
difiers little in phrase or tone from those of his predecessors on the same point; nor is 
any thin^ more said of the petition or its sigoi6cant prayer, during the remainder of this 
king's reign. 

Under the government of sir John Darcy new insurrections broke forth in the pro- 
vinces of the south ; and while Mac Geoghegan took the field at the head of his 
r%^ followers in Westmcath, O'Brian of Thomond held forth the signal of insurrection 

* to the septs of Monster. At this critical juncture, the infatuated English were 
employed in murdering each other ; and a treacherous massacre which took place in Or- 
giol, exhibited the frightful spectacle of not less than 160 Englishmen, among whom 
were the earl of Louth, Talbot of Malahide, and many more gentlemen of rank, lying 
basely butchered by their own countrymen, the Gernons, Savages, and others. Almoat 
at the same, time the Barrys, Roches, and other English in Monster, wereguilty of a no \em 
atrocious and sweeping act of carnage upon the lord Philip Bodnet, Hugh Ck>ndon, and 
about 140 of their followers, all of whom were, at one fierce swoop, made victims to 
the factious rage and perfidious cruelty of their own countrymen. 

It was, assuredly, but just retribution that, in the fair and open field of fight, the cone 
of defeat should light upon the arms of those who had dishonoured the name of soldier 
by such base and craven cruelty ; and, in every direction, discomfiture and disaster ap- 
pear to have attended the course uf the Englisli troops. The force marched by lord 
Thomas Butler into Weet Meath was put to rout near Mullingar, with considerable loss, 
by the chief, Mac Geoghegan. Sir Simon Gcnevil, in like manner, sufiTered a sij^nal de» 
feat at Garbery, in the county of Kildare ; while Brian O'Brian ravaged, at will, over 
the whole country, and, among other achievements, burnt down the towns of Atbaasei 
and Tipperary. 

Unable to cope with so general a spirit of insurrection, the lord justice saw that he 

was lefl no other resource than to call in the aid of that powerful and popular no- 

139o' ^'^'"'^") Maurice Fitz-Tliomas, who had a few months beforef been created earl 

* of Desmond, with a grant, at the same time, of all the regalities, liberties, and 
other royal privileges of the county of Kerry.| 

Thus were two more powerful seignories added to the many already created, empower- 
ing a proud and upstart oligarchy to domineer over the whole land. The distracting 
oppression, indeed, of petty kingship uiidcr which the country, in its old, independent 
state, groaned, was now but replaced by a form of toparchy still more insulting and 
odious, inasmuch as the multifold scourge had passed from the hands of natives into those 
of olicns and intruders. The palatinate now granted to Desmond formed the ninth of 
those petty sovereignties into which the kingdom had been wantonly parcelled in order 
to enrich and exalt a few favoured individuulet, not more to the injury of the people than 
to the usurpation and abuse of the prerot^^ativcs of the crown.} For, in fact, these pala- 
tine lords had royal juribdiction throughout their lerritorioH; made barons and knightsi, 
and erected courts for civil and criminul causes, as well as for the management of their 
own revenues, according to the fi>rn)s in which the king^s courts were established in Dub- 
lin.ll They made their own judf^ce, sherifis, and coroners ; nor did the king*s writ run in 
the palatinates, thou<rh they comprised more than two parts of the English colonies. If 

In compliance with the desire of the government, and under a promise from them of 
king's pay, Desmond, at the head of nearly 10,000 men, having the 0*Brians for his 
allies, took the field against the combined septs of Leinster, the O'Nolans, O'Mor- 

♦ Prynnc,%6. t Lodge, 

t With the cxcrplion, as uaual, oriho Tour pluas thim i>arlicu!firizcd in tlie words of the patcnl: "Quatuor 
plaellia, videlicet, ineeiidto. raptu.fomtaT, et the»anro iMvento, ac ctiam prt^uodeeroens'duntaxhl exceplis.** 
§ "Of thiasoit are the firaiila of afunliea pAlatiiiu in Ireland, which though at Aral were framed upon 

fo«id con»ideratiiiii when they were fir«t CDnquered. Tor thai those landa lay then aa a very iNirder to Ihe wild 
ri«h. aulijert to continnni invasion. «o as il wk4 needful to give them great privileges for the defence of the 
inbabitaniM ilierenr; yet now ihnl il is no more a border, nor frontiercil with enemies, why aliould aucb a 
privileije be nny lon^jrr conliniieil?'— SprnjNT. Fino of the State qf hetand. 

K Davirs— According to I.yncli. the Juiisdirlion of the Irish scignorios was not quite so extensive as it ia 
represenlod by sir John Davifs. " It is noicasy (he says) to determine precisely ttw juriariiclion hehmging to 
|>alatinat< »*, or 'cont^s paleis;* but if it was thought that in Ireland there at any time existed such a palati. 
nale as that of Chester, where a subject created his own barons, held hia own parliament, &c., aueh an opinioii 
will prove wholly uutvuable."— Kisw of UU Legal Imsii utions, 4tc. 
IT Ibid. 
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roughs, and O'Deropeys; and laying waste all their lands, compelled them to submit and 
give hostages, having retaken the castle of Ley from the O'Dempsys. The funds of the, 
government being found insufficient to defray the expenses of this war, or discharge the 
Iing*s pay promised to Desmond, that lord had recourse, for the subsistence of his troops, 
to the old Irish exaction of coyne and livery, — a mode of taxation which he himself had 
first brought into use among the English (having resorted to it, in the preceding reign, 
for the support of the war against Bruce,) and which his cousin the earl of Kildare, now 
readily adopted, after his example. 

The following year was but a repetition of the same violent scenes, with the same tur- 
bulent actors on both sides engaged in them ; and under the two several heads of Eng- 
lish dissension and Irish insurrection, may be classed all that we find recorded of its 
stormy course. The unconquered Mac Geoghegans were again up in the county of 
Meath ; but being attacked by the earls of Ulster and Ormond, they were put to flight, 
after a spirited resistance, leaving the sons of three Irish kings among the slain. ^ 
Scarcely had the Mac Geoghegans been thus dispersed, when a yet more troublesome i qqq' 
enemy, 0*Brian appeared in the field; and a parliament was held forthwith in Kil- 
kenny, at which there were present, besides the archbishop of Dublin, the earls of Ulster 
and Ormond, the lord William Bermingham, and the lord Walter de Burgh of Con- 
naught; each bringing with him a considerable force, for the purpose of marching 
against 0*Brian, and dislodging him from a strong post in the neighbourhood of Cashel, 
of which he had e[ot possession.* 

But, even while thus engaged on a great public service, there were some of these self- 
willed and contentious lords who could not refrain from indulging their own personal 
vengeance; and the De Burghs, on their way to Limerick in pursuit of O'Brian, wan- 
tonly wasted and plundered Uie earl of Desmond's lands, carrying away with them con- 
siderable booty. This outrage aroused all the animosity between tlio two fiimilies; and 
to such alarming lengths did their feuds proceed, that the lord justice found himself com- 
pelled to seize on the heads of both factions, and to commit ihe two lords, Maurice of 
Desmond and the earl of Ulster, to the custody of the marshal of Limerick.! 

Durinfif these feuds of the English among themselves, the wretched natives, taking ad- 
vantage of the general confusion, and perhaps intoxicated with opening prospects of 
revenge, committed, in Lienster, one of those savagely cruel acts which occur but too 
commonly in their history, and show, as contrasted with the general kindliness of the 
national temper, of what anomalous ingredients human character may be com- 
posed. While pursuing their course of ravage, this mob found assembled, at their -.ooi' 
devotions, in the church of Freinston, about fourscore people; who, perceiving that 
their own doom was inevitable thought only of saving the priest, and earnestly besooght 
of the soldiers to spare his life. These ruffians, however deaf to all entreaties, inter- 
posed their javelins to prevent the holy man's escape, though he held the Host in his 
hand; and then, setting fire to the building, completed their work of sacrilege by burn- 
ing church, priest, and congregation together. But this inhuman rabble was not suffered 
to go unpunished. The English citizens of Wexford, gathering courage from despair, ven- 
tured to attack their brute force, and putting four hundred of them to the sword, spread such a 
panic among the remainder, that they all fled in confusion, and were most of them drowned 
in the river Slaney. 

At the commencement of the following year, we find the king, by his writ, appoint- 
ing the earl of Ulster, to be his lord-lieutenant; while, at the same time, sir An- ^ 
thony Lucy, a man of high reputation in England, but of a severe and unbending 1331' 
character, was sent over as lord justice, bringing with him the lord Hugh de Lacy, 
who had been pardoned, and was now restored to some share of favour. The adminis- 
tration of this governor commenced under favourable auspices. Little more than a week 
had elapsed, from the time of his arrival, before a great victory was gained over the Irish, 
at a place called Finnagli, in Meath. The new lord-justice, however, had come strongly 
prepossessed with those jealous prejudices and suspicions which used, in former times, to 
be harboured only against the natives, but which, of late, had begun to be extended to 
those, also, among the old English, who, whether from interest, love of popularity, or 
some more generous motive sought to recommend themselves to the good will of the op- 
pressed native population. Among the most distinguished of these Anglo-Irish was Mau- 
rice, earl of Desmond, whose popular qualities, added to bis great wealth and station, gave 
him an influence throughout the country which was found, in many instances, so power- 
ful as to throw the authority of the government itself into the shade. To sir Anthony 
Lucy, who had come prepared to uphold sternly the powers entrusted to him, this rival 

* Annal. liibcrii. f Aanal. Hibera..— Maurlcbnirougk^ Chronirlr. 
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ascendency was of course, peculiarly obnoxious, and the jealousy it excited in his mind 
aooo found an opportunity of exploding. 

A parliament, summoned by him to meet at Dublin shortly after his arrival, having ex- 
hibited but a thin attendance of great lords, ho thought right to adjourn it to the 7th of 
July, when it was held at Kilkenny; and there Thomas, earl of Kildare, with other lords 
and gentlemen who had on the former occasion absented themselves, gave their attend* 
anco and were freely pardoned; having first been sworn on the Holy Evangelists, and the 
relics of the saints, to bear allegiance and keep the peace for the future. There were, 
however, many of the powerful lords, and, among the rest, Maurice of Desmond, who 
had pointedly withheld their presence ; and an outbreak of the Irish at the same time in 
Leinster, where they burnt the castle of Ferns, having appeared to the lord justice to 
indicate concert between these rebels and the disaffected lords, he proceeded sumniarily 
to act upon this suspicion. In the month of September the lord Henry Mandeville was, 
by warrant from the chief justice, apprehended; and in the following month the earl 
of Desmond was, under the same authority, arrested at Limerick ; and being brought 
from thence to Dublin, was there made prisoner in the castle.* Several other arrests 
took piftce under the same suspicion, and, in some instances, it would appear* 

1332! "^' without just grounds; as the lord William Bermingham, who, together with 
his son, was seized at Clonmel in the February following, was, notwithstand- 
ing his splendid military career, executed at Dublin; — his son Walter only escaping the 
same fate in consequence of his being in holy order-^.f 

Shortly after the new lord justice's arrival, articles were sent over by the king for the 
reformation of the state of Ircland.| It was not the fault, as we have seen, either of 
this monarch or of his predecessors, that the great benefits of English law had not been 
extended to the natives in general ; and one of the ordinances now transmitted} was 
framed with a view to this wise policy, being couched in the following terms: — "That 
one and the same law bo observed to the Irish and the English ;'* — an exception beings 
added, in the case of betages,) who, like the English villain, were entirely in the power 
of their lords. But this royal mandate, like all the rest, in the same liberal spirit, that 
had preceded it, was rendered null by the blind selfishness of the magnates to whom it 
was addressed. Another of these ordinances was directed against that standing evil, 

absenteeism. 

The public announcement at this time, by the king, of his intention to pass 

1331' ^^^^ *"^^ Ireland,|| and apply himself personally to the Usk of reforming the state 
. ' of that realm, might well be classed with those other dawningsof better fortuno 

1S32 ^^''^^'^ ^^^ ^^*^ ^^^^ opened upon hapless Ireland, merely to close again in dark- 
ness were it not manifest that all the preparations made ostensibly for the king*s 
Irish visit were but as a blind, to divert attention from the formidable expedition then pre- 
paring against Scotland. But, although the advantage of the king*s presence was lost 
to the Irish,ir the very steps taken in contemplation of his visit were such as, by quicken- 
ing the zeal of the subordinate authorities, and directing their attention to abuses likely 
to be sifted, could not fail to be cif at least temporary service. Thus, among other politic 
measures, it was commandeil ihat all persons posse.<)3ing lands in Ireland should repair 
thither for the advantage ond defence of that kingdom ; and likewise that search should 
bo made through the kinor's records, to learn what steps had been taken for the amend- 
ment of the state of the Irish.** 

The king had sent writs to the carl of Ulster and other great lords, announcinsr his 
intention of coming ; and his summons to the absentees, dated January 28th, 13«*)2, re- 
quiring them to accompany him, and recover their pusscssions out of the hands of the rebels, 
is addressed to Thomas, earl of Norfolk, and twenty-two other English lords and gentle- 
men. But the secret scheme which had been all this time maturing against Scotland 
was now ripe for execution ; and the mask he had worn towards both countries might 
with impunity be cast aside. All the supplies, therefore, that had been granted for 
his pacific visit to Ireland, he, without any scruple, appropriated to his'memorable Scot- 



♦ Annal. Hiliorn f Uanmer— Mtrleburroughs Chronida. 

1 Prynne, 967— Cox. • ^^ 

|-auod una «i e.aAcm lex fiat tarn riibcrnicis qiiam Anglicin; exc*»ptn senritiite Betaffiorum. penes 
dominos juiob. codem inodo quo usitatiim phI in Anplia de ViIlaiiiB." The term Betageiu lhu« explained by 
Harrin:— "It would ser>m tonpppar Xhnt viUainity nAtiou, originarieg or ori final tenants, and bHageg import 
much the »amp thing; and that i\Hi KnglukviUainand fruk betagh ia iha s^me person."— Ware JtMHami- 
ti«,4«., chap 20 ■ . t 



I Rymer, - De. P.igsagio Rogis in flibftrniam mcditato." t. iv. p. 503. 

IT Rymer, " De PaMagin Kcgisi ad imrtes Hihernin prorngato/* torn. iir. p. 531 
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tish warfare; and found, in the brilliant victoiy at Halidon Hill, a result far more suited 
to his chivalrous tastes than any that the precious, but slow and remote, triumphs of the 
legislator could furnish. 

The only measure which appears to have been taken by him towards the pacification 
of Ireland, was the issue of writs to the lord justice, and other public authorities, em- 
powering them to admit to the king*s peace all disaffected persons, as well English as Irish, 
upon such terms as the lord justice and his council should deem honourable and expe- 
dient. 

In the month of June, this year, William de Burgh, the third earl of Ulster, 
was treacherously murdered near Carrickfergus by his own servants; — an event 1333' 
which, far more from the youth and exalted station of the particular victim, than 
from any rarity of such crimes, excited a strong and general sensation throughout the coun- 
try.* One feature of savage life that marked this murder was the great number of persons 
engaged in it. The lord justice, we are told, on hastening to Carrickfergus to see the 
delinquents duly punished, found that the country people had anticipated his purpose, and 
killed 300 of the murderers and their abettors in one day. For a long time afler the fol- 
lowing clause used to be inserted in all pardons, ** With the exception of the death of the 
late earl of Ulster.*'! 

The young lord, who was thus cut off in his twenty-first year, lefl an only child, a 
daughter, the heiress of his srreat possessions, who was married, in the year 1352, to Lionel, 
third son of king Edward IH. This prince was then created, in her right, earl of Ulster, 
and also lord of Connaught ; and, afler him, these titles and possessions were enjoyed, 
through marriaere or descent, by different princes of the royal blood ; until at length, in 
the person of Edward IV., they became the special inheritance and revenue of the Eng- 
lish crown. 

The usual process by which foreign settlers, in a country already well peopled, become 
by degrees intermixed and incorporated with the great mass of the population, and which, 
in all cases save that of Ireland, seems to have been regarded as a natural and salutary 
result, was, at the period where we are now arrived, in rapid progress amon^ the Anglo- 
Irish ; and in the instance of the powerful family of the De Burghs, received a more 
quickening impulse onward from motives of rapacity and ambition. Immediately on the 
earPs death, the chiefs of the junior branches of the family, then residing in Connaught, 
fearing the transfer of his large possessions into strange hands by the marriage of the 
heiress, took advantage of the opportunity now offered of seizing upon his estates ; and 
the two most powerful of the family, sir William, or Ulick, the progenitor of the earls 
of Clanricarde, and sir Edmond Albanach, the ancestor of the earls of Mayo, having 
confederated together, and declared themselves independent, took possession of the entire 
territory ; — the town of Galway, together with the country as far as the Shannon, falling 
to the lot of sir William. Still more to enlist the sympathy of the natives on their side, 
they renounced the English dress and language, and adopted those of the country ; car- 
rying the metamorphosis so far as even to change their names, — sir William taking the 
title of Mac William Eighter, and sir Edmond that of Mac William Oughter.l 

The example set by these "degenerate English,*' as they came to be styled, began, 
from this period, to be, very extensively followed. Among the inferior branches of the 
De Burgh family, one named itself Mac Hubbard, and another Mac David. Similar in- 
stances of degeneracy, or rather defection, became common throughout the whole king- 
dom ; and the frequent occurrence of the words " English rebels** in the legal records of 
this reign shows that disaffection to the crown was now no longer confined to mere '* Irish 
enemies.** 

In the spring of this year, the earl of D<?8mond, afler having been imprisoned in the 
castle of Dublin for more than eighteen months, was released from his confinement; and, 
in a parliament held soon afler, almost all the chief noblemen of the land engaged them- 

* Tha followinir parttcuTan of thia murder are given by Lndfe:— " lie waa murdnrcd on Sunday, June G, 
13n« by Robert Fitz Ricliard Mandeville (who cave btm hii flrat wound,) and others his servants, near to the 
Fords, in going towards Carriclcffergus, in thellst year of his age, at tho instigation, as was said, of Gyle 
de Barfb, wife of air Richard Mandevilie, in revenge for hia having imprisoned lier brother Walter and 
others.'* 

t In some of these eharters of pardon, the crime of adherence to the Scottish enemies is coupled, as an ex* 
eeption, with that of the marder of tlw earl of Ulster :— ** Morte nop'er com' Ulton. et adherencia Scolis ini- 
micis except.** 

t Hardinian*s IlUtorji of Oahoa^.—** In the same province.** says sir John Davies. ** Rremingham. baron of 
Athenry, called himself Mae Yoris; Dexeeester. or De'exon, was called Mac Jordan ; Mangle, or De Anguin, 
took the name of Mac Costello. In Monster, of the great jfkmllies of the Geraldines planted there, one watt 
called Mae Moriee. chief of the bouse of Lixnaw, and another Mac Gibbon, who was also called the White 
Knight. The chief of the baron of Dnnboyneli boose, who is a branch of the house of Ormond, took the 
surname of Mae Pheris.** 
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selves and their estates as surety for his future fealty. We find him summoned also to 
attend the king, in his expedition into Scotland ; and a writ of liberate, dated Dro^heda, 
1^36,* shows that he then received 100/. for the expenses he had incurred in bnngin^ 
his men at arms, hobellars and foot-soldiers, from different parts of Leinster to Drogheda, 
and there waiting a whole month for shipping to convey them to Scotland. 

From a grant made at this time, of estates in England, to Matilda, countess of Ulster, 
the widow of the late murdered earl, it appears that this lady having felt a very natural 
dread of visiting Ireland, and no returns from her Irish possessions having been received 
by her, the government had taken all her castles, lands, and tenements there into their 
own hands, and assigned for her dowry estates of equal value in England.f 

No event much worthy of notice occurs in the records of the few following years ; 
with the doubtful exception of a most marvellous victory gained by the English over the 
natives in Connaught, in which, with the loss to themselves, as it is said, ofbut one man, 
they slew, 10,000 of the enemy ;| thus bearing, in its result, a suspicious resemblance to 
two of the great battle-fields of this reign, — Crecy, and Halidon Hill.{ 

In the year 1339, the Irish were again up in arms, throughout the whole kingdom ; 
more especially, as usual, in Munster, where tlie earl of Desmond, attacking the insar* 
gents of Kerry, slew 1200 of their force, and took prisoner Maurice Fitz-Nichola8,|| fourth 
lord of Kerry, who had joined the ranks of the Irish, and, being now cast into prison hy 
Desmond, there euded his days.ir This nobleman had, in the year 1325, been tried and 
attainted by the Irish parliament for a crime, the violent nature of which, as well as the 
remission of the capital punishment adjudged to it, mark significantly the lawless cha- 
racter of the times. Bearing a grudge, in consequence of some past dispute, to Desmond 
Mac Carthy, son and heir to Mac Carthy More, tliis lord attacked him, as he sat on the 
bench, in the court of assize, at Tralee, and laid him dead at the judge*8 feet.** 

No less active against the Irish than Desmond, the earl of Kiidare now attacked thoee 
of Leinster, pursuing the O'Dempsysff so closely that many of them were drowned in Uie 
river Barrow ; while a booty, richer, it is said, than had ever been taken in that country, 
was brought by the lord justice, — at that time Charlton, bishop of Hereford, — from Idrone, 
in the county of Carlow. In the same year, the chief governor just mentioned resigned 
his post to the prior of Kilmainham, Roger Outlaw, who now, for the fourth time, held that 
high office ; but died at the beginning of the following year, having constituted Sir John 
Darcy lord justice of Ireland for life. But Darcy, unwilling, perhaps, to be made the 
instrument of measures so rigorous as those now about to be a!dopted, sent over as his 
deputy sir John Morris, a gentleman yet untried in the field of Irish politics. 

The object of the policy about to be enforced by the king and his English advisers was, 
not merely to reduce, but, if possible, break up and disperse, that enormous mass of wealth 
and power which had been accumulated, in the course of nearly two centuries, by tlie 
descendants of the first English conquerors of Ireland ; and the earliest intimation given 
by Edward of such a design had been during the administration of sir Anthony Lucy, in the 
Articles of Reform transmitted to that governor. In this instrument he had threatened 
that, if the great landholders were not more attentive to their duties, he would be compelled 
to take their lands and possessions into his own hands^i There was no attempt, probably, at 
that time, to carry this threat into execution, as we meet with no farther mention of it. 
. On the arrival, liowever, of the present lord justice, the very appointment of 

1341 ^^®'"* ^ ^^f^ knight, was viewed as an insult by the great lords, it appeared that 
still more sweeping and arbitrary measures were about to be enforced against the 
old English; and among the first was a general resumption of all the lands, liberties, 
seignories, and jurisdictions that had been grante<l, in Ireland, not by Edward himself 
only, but by his father. In all cases, likewise, whether in his time or that of his pre- 
decessors, where debts due to the crown had been either remitted or suspended, it was 
now declared that all such indulgences were revoked, and that ttiese debts must be strictly 
levied without any delay.} J This rigorous measure he endeavoured to excuse by alleging 



* Clow Roll, 10 Eel. III. t Rymer, torn. v. ad ann. 1338. 

I MarlclMirroufrh't ClirDnicIc. 

§ At Halidon Ilill ."M.OOO of tbe Scots were killcil; while there fell, on the Englinh side, only 1 knifht, 1 
eiquire, and 13 private soldier*. At Crecy, the ditiparity of loss was still more remarkable. 

II Lodge.— Accord in i; to Cox, be was named Nicholas Filz-Maurice. 

IT Annal. (libern. * tic was put in prison (say* tlit* annalist.) where he died for want of meat and drink 
for his allowance was hut very little, becnudc be had rebelled, with the Irish, against the king and tlie earl * * 

tt The O'Dempsys were one of the septa inhabiting the territory calleil ancinntly Ilyfalgia, comprising apart 
of the county of Kiidare, part of the Kint^'s County, and partof the Queen's County. Among the other aepca 
composing this union wire the O'Malones, O'Dalys, O'M u Hoys, Mac Loghlin's, ttc. &c.->Warti, Jitdiq.; Seward, 
7\^Htfrapk. Hkbern. 

\\ l»rynne,267. §« lb. S73. 
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the necessity which he found himself under of providing for the expenses of the war 
just then renewed with France. Among the ordinances put forth by him, there were some 
for the correction of official abuses, more especially those of the kind's exchequer,* 
which, had they not so openly formed a part of one fixed and general design to dislodge 
from its strongholds the ascendency of the Anglo-Irish, and plant in its place a purely Eng- 
lish dominion, would have been welcomed as souud and rational reforms. 

But, could any doubts have been entertained as to the real oli^ect of legislation, 
they must have been removed by an ordinance issued in this year,t wherein, ad- 1340' 
dressing his justiciary, sir John Darcy, he declared that, whereas, it had appeared 
to him and his council that they would be better and more usefully served m Ireland by 
English officers having revenues and possessions in England than by Irish or English, 
married and possessing estates only in Ireland, ho therefore ordered that his justiciary, 
after diligent inquiries, should remove all such officers as were married and held estates 
in Ireland, and replace them by fit Englishmen having lands, tenements, and benefices in 
England. 

This open announcement of the royal purpose to exclude, in future, from all share in 
the government, the descendants of those who had conquered that realm, as well as of 
those who had ever since struggled to retain it, produced, as might have been expected, 
a burst of indignant feeling throughout tho whole of the old English population. The 
jealousy long felt bv the crown towards those great Anglo-Irish lords, whom its own 
reckless favours had nursed into such portentous strength, and who were now, compara- 
tively, at least, with the king and his nobles, become the natural heads of the land, 
had already, in more than one instance, declared itself. But it was not until now that 
this feeling had found vent for itself in the law ; or that the distinction between the 
two races, the English by blood and tho Ekiglish by birth, was resorted to as a reason 
or pretext for the sacrifice of the old colonists to the new. It was now too late, however, 
to think of dislodging an evil so long and so firmly entrenched ; and the only efiect of 
the unwise aggression was, to render the party attacked more sensible of their own power. 

To allay the excitement caused by this measure, a parliament was summoned 
by the lord justice, to meet at Dublin in October; but the earl of Desmond, and i<^2 
the lords of his party, refused peremtorily to attend it ; and, confederating with ' 
other great nobles, as well as some cities and corporations, they appointed, of themselves, 
without any reference to the head of the government, a general assembly to meet, in 
November, at Kilkenny. This convention, at which were present neither the lord justice 
nor any other of the king's officers, made itself memorable, not only by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it met, but also by a long and spirited petition to tho king, which 
was the result of its deliberations, and which, though not expressly pretending to parlia- 
mentary authority, purports to be the act of the prelates, earls, barons, and commons of 
Ireland.:( To understand clearly the complaints made by these petitioners of the en- 
croachments, as they choso to consider them, of the natives, it must be borne in mind 
that, during the troubled reign of Edward II., and in the first years of the present, the 
Irish bad succeeded, in more than one instance, in regaining possession of their ancient 
territories; and that the greater part of the lands of Leinstcr had been, for some time, 
in the hands of Mac Morrough and 0*Moore, the descendants of tho original princes of 
that province.} 

The petition, which is in old Norman French, begins by complaining that, in conse- 
quence of mal-administration and the unguarded state in which the country had been IcA, 
more than a third part of the lands conquered by the king*s progenitors bad been taken 
possession of by his Irish enemies; in consequence of which his liege English subjects 
had become so impoverished as to be even in want of the means of subsistence. The 
great castles and fortresses which, while held by the crown, formed the safeguards of the 
&nd, were now in the possession of the Irish; chieflv, as the petitioners allege, through 
the misconduct of the king's treasurers, who had delayed, and frequently embezzled the 



* Prynne. S74, 275. t Clofe RoH, 15 Ed. III. See Prynne, p. 374. I Pyrnne, 279. 

§ Baron Finglas, BrtnaU if Irtlamd. Il was about the beginning of Edward the Second** reign that this 
resamption of the landa of Leintter took place. The Englim lord who then held the territory of I^ey having 
appointed one of the O'Mooree to be his captain of war in that t«rritory, this chief look pomession of tho 
country for himself,— '* de serro dominus, de subjecto princeps eflSsclus,** aa fViar Clynne states it. And a 
similar appointment, about the same time, enabled Mac Morrough, the captain or chief of the Cavenafhs, 
to possess himself of the county of Carlow, and of the greater part of the county of VVcxfurd.— See Davies. 
p. 184. 
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Siy of the constables and warders. The castles of Roscommoa, Ratbdown, Atlilone^ and 
unratty had, from this and other causes, been abandoned to the enemy. 
After a number of other such charges against the officers of the royal ezcbeqaer« 
accusing them of fraud and overreaching in almost all their transactiona, and pnyiof of 
the king to apply a romedy to these evils, they proceed to notice the grasping coveUNM- 
ness of his ministers, in holding each a number of lucrative posts ; imd entreat that io 
future none should be allowed to hold more than one office.'*' But the late order uwed 
by the king, for the resumption of all grants made in Ireland by himself and his royal 
progenitors, was naturally the grievance on which their resentments and recollectiom 
were most alive. Recalling to his mind the gallant devotion of his liege English of Ire- 
land, when, at their own cost, they joined the banner of his royal ancestor, in the wars of 
Gascony, Scotland, and Wales, they contrasted this devotion with the conduct of the 
English, who had been sent over to rule them, and who, wanting in means or reaouroea 
of their own, and wholly ignorant of the country, came but to enrich themselves disho- 
nourably at the expense of a people whom they misgoverned. ** In return sire,'* say thoTt 
'* for trusty and loyal services, you and your progenitors granted to divers Enffliah people 
of this realm lands, tenements, franchises, and remissions of debt, of which, by virtue of 
your charters, they have long remained in quiet possession. But now, sire, your miniaten 
inform us that, by a late mandate from England, all these royal gifts and grants have 
been revoked." This act they calmly, but firmly, pronounce to be unjust and contrary 
to reason ; as neither by their aucestors nor by themselves had their claim to the favoan 
of the crown been ever forfeited : and they therefore pray of the king that, according to 
the provisions of the Great Charter, they may not be ousted of their freehold without 
being called in judgment! 

There are yet a number of other abuses and grievances complained of by them, — 
such as the seizure of lands by the king's escheators, merely for the sake of the fee they 
received on again restoring them; the great hardship of persons indicted for felonies, in 
Ireland, being compelled to appear and answer for them before the king in England ; the 
seizure of victuals and carriages by the king's ministers, on their own sole authcnity, 
and without paying any money for them. On these, and some other subjects of com- 
plaint, the petitioners pray of the king to institute searching inquiries, and apply just stid 
prompt remedies. 

Or the nature of the answer returned bv Edward to this earnest remonstrance we are 
left in entire ignorance; the only notice of it tliat appears to bo extant being found in a 
writ addressed by him to the remonstrants ;{ wherein, acknowledging, in most gracioos 
terms, the receipt of their petition, he acquaints them that his answer to its several 
prayers had been sent under the great seal to John March the chancellor, and Thomas 
de Woffan. He concludes this writ by informing them of his intention to pass into France 
with a larfire force, and asking their aid towards his expedition. 

In the same year, sir Ralph Ufibrd, who had married the countess dowager of 
1348 Ulster, was appointed to the office of lord justice ; and, by his harsh and rigorous 
* measures, made himself so odious throughout the country, that the long course of 
tempestuous weather which happened to prevail during his administration, was, by the 
superstition of the people, laid to his charge.} The first act of this lord justice's govern- 
ment was to put down the aspiring pretensions of Desmond, who, assuming his former 
attitude of defiance, had refused to attend a parliament summoned by Ufiford, at Dublin and 
D ^PP^i''^^^ '1^ assembly of his own friends and confederates, at the town of Callan. 
1345* ^"^ ^^^ "^^ governor, by his determined conduct, defeated this bold design. The 
' other great lords of Desmond's party, on being prohibited by the king's writ, de- 
clined their leader's soummons; while, at the same time, the lord justice, marching a fbrce 
into Munster, seized on that carl's lands, and farmed them out at a rent payable yearly to 
the king. Getting possession also, by stratagem, of tho castles of Iniskelly ana Island, 
he hanged three knights, sir Eustace Peer, sir William Grant, and Sir John Cottrel, who 
had held the command of them, and against whom the charge was that they had practised 
the grievous and foreign exaction of coyne and livery.jj 

* "Ensement, •ire, pur ces qe vox miniitres Dirlaand embraMont plusoura offioei de pur coTetiiie dawr 
multz defl foe<, voillcz lire pur voftre profit ordiner, qe nul de vot ministre* illoeqei ne eyt qe un oflke wmiIc- 
ment." 

t '* Pur quei sire vous pleiw ordiner, qo cuz ne soient osUcz do lour franc lenemcnix aanz esUe appele en 
ement, comcla Grande Chartrc voet." 
ClowRoll. 16Ed. III. § Annal. Hibern. 

V By the taxeB called coyne and livery, was meant food and entertainment Tor tlie soldiers and Torafe for 
tlie borues. It wan the cipinion of Spenser, that xreat injustice was done to the Irish landlords by toe pro- 
hibition or the custom called coigny or coyne ; " for all their tenants (he says) being commonly bat tenants 
at will, they use to take of them what victuals they list ; for of victuals they were wont tu make ainall 
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. In canieqoence of these atrong measaree, Desmond surrendered himself to the lord jiMh 
tice, end was let to bail on the recognizances of the earls of Ulster and Onnond, and tour 
and twenty knights. But as (through fear, it is supposed, of the severity of the lord jus- 
tice) he fiiiled to sppear, according to the condition of the recognizance, his sureties were 
left to answer for his unworthy default, whereby eighteen of Uie knights lost their estates 
and were utterly ruined.* 

While thus successful in curbing and humbling the proud Desmond, Ufibrd was equally 
fbrtunate in his proceedings against the other great leader of the Anglo-Irish, Thomas, 
earl of Kildare ; though the means employed by him for this object present such a train- 
of mean and elaborate perfidy as no success, however important, should be suflbred to 
saoetioQ or excuse. Under the pretence of summoning Kildare to join the noonarch with 
his forces, sir William Burton was sent into Munster, with two writs,— one oootatning 
the royal summons, and the other secretly empowering sir Willism to seize and imprison 
the earl. So quickly, however, on Kildare*s announcement of the king's summons, did 
his followers crowd to the royal standard, that to produce the secret writ, with any hope 
of being able to execute it, would have been a worse than vain attempt. In this difficulty, 
the only resource left to the treacherous envoy, was that of prevailing upon the earl to 
suspend his levy of troops until he should have consulted with the king's council. To 
this proposal Kildare unsuspectingly assented ; and having accompanied sir William to 
Dublin, for the pretended purpose, was there, while consulting with the council, in the 
exchequer, suddenly arrested and thrown into prison.t 

In the month of April, this year, the administration of Sir Ralph Uflbrd, was brought 
to a close, by his deoth, — ^leaving behind, as we are told, one general feelin? . |. 
of abhorrence for his memory. Nor had this odium, in his case, been compensated roAji 
by any of those worldly advantag[C8 which too often wait on a life of oppression 
ajid rapine, as be died in necessitous circumstances; and his lady, says the chronicler, 
who bad been received like an empress, and lived like a queen, was oUij^ed to stsal 
away through a postern gate of the castle to avoid the curses of her enemies snd the 
clamour of her creditors; Such are the portraits given in our annals of these two un* 
popular personages ; but with every appearance, however, of having been exajjrgerated 
and over-colour^ by party malice. Coming on a mission so odious and formidable to 
the fierce oligarchs of the realm, and carrying hia measures with such a high hand 
as even the king himself shrunk from enforcing, it was, perhaps, fortunate for Ufibrd 
to be thua rescued, even by death, from the atorro of hatred and persecution tbst would 
have assailed him on his retirement The whole period of Uflbrd*s government did 
not extend beyond a year and nine months ; and the state of poverty, in which he is 
said to have died, seems ratlicr inconsistent with the course of extortion and peculation 
attributed to him. 

There was now a succession of no less than three chief governors in the short space 
of two months, under one of whom, sir John Morris, the carl of Kildare, who had been 
kept arbitrarily for nearly a year in prison, was, on the recognizance of twenty-four lords 
and gentlemen, released from confinement 

By a similar act of graciousness, and through the interposition of sir Walter Berming- 
bam, then lord justice, Desmond was permitted to proceed to England, to Isy his com- 
plaints at the foot of the throne ; and was not only graciously received, but, in prosecu- 
ting his claims for redress of the wrongs inflicted upon him by Uflbrd, was si lowed 
twenty shillings per diem for his expenses, by the king. All the estates, too, of those 
who bad become bound for him, while in prison, were by letters patent reatored to 
them.t 

In the year 1344, on the renewal of hostilities with France, the kinsr had addressed a 
writ to the magnates of Ireland, aummoning them to join him with their forces «} . j^ 
and, in the present year, the earl of Kildare went with thirty men at arma and ^i^J 
forty hobilliers,!! to serve the king, at the siege of Calaia, where, for his gallant 
conduct, Edwaid bestowed upon him the honour of knighthood. 

There now ensued a period of tranquillity, for some years, such as rarely the course of 
our annals presents; and the causes assigned for this unusual calm, namely the favour 
extended by Edward to the two popular Anglo-Irish lords, and the daily expectation of 

fBckoaiof . N«itter in tliia was Um tenaiit wnmnd, lor it was an ofdinaiy and kiiowa eattom, and liii lori 
eoMinoaljr ated w to eovoaaat witk liim, wlikii ifat any tint Um tonaat dioUlMd. Im miclM tnHy depart at bio 
ptearaio. Bat now, hf taia •tatnto, Uh Mid IrUk lord it wnwfid, ftir tlwt In ia oat off from hk cuftomar/ 
■enrleM.**— Fim 4f a« Stete 5f /ffvlmdL 

* Cos.— For tiM namei of Demond*i mainpriten, ne Anaal. Bilitm. ad ann. 134S. 

t Annal. Hilwm. ' t Annal. Uibern^— Cox. 

i Rymer, torn. v. p. 417 I Rymer, ton. v. p. 544. 
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seeing the resumed lands and jurisdictions restored, show in what quarter the active ele- 
ments of political strife and disorder principally lay. During this period the office of 
lord justice was filled by five or six successive personages; of one of whom, sir Thomas 
Rokebr, a homely saying is recorded, characteristic, we are told, of the simple and sound 
integnty of the man. When reproached hy some one for sofiering himself to be served 
m wooden cups, he answered, *« I had rather drink out of wood md pejr gold and 
V^ silver, than drink out of gold and make wooden payment"* It was ouring Roke- 
ifsoa, ^^^ second administration, as far as sny certainty on the point can be attained, 
that the crown, after a short and vain struggle against the power it had itself created, 
thought fit to restore all the estates and joriKlictions which it had resumedf 

60 well had Desmond succeeded in ingratiating himself with the king, that he was now 

thought worthy not onlv of being entrnsted with the government of Ireland, but 

to^ of holding that high and responsible ofSce for life. He survived but five montbo, 

''^ however, to enjoy this honour; and, d^ing in the castle of Dublin, was taken from 
thence and interred in the church of the Friars Preachers at Tralee. 

In the time of his succeflsor, sir Thomas Rokeby, who resumed, 00 his death, the helm 
of the state, an important writ was issued, ordering that, for the future, the parliament 
of Ireland should take cognizance of erroneous proceedings in the king*s courts of that 
country, instead of, as hiUierto, putting the subject to the trouble and expense of pro- 
secuting a writ or error in £ngland4 This useful reform was followed, at an interval 
of about two years, by a series of ordinances, most of them equally judicious and useful 
in their several provisions, for the better government of the church and state in Ireland, 
and the maintenance of the English laws snd statutes established in that realm.{ 

Among the oflences and abuses denounced in these ordinances are, the intermarriage 
and fostering of the English with the Irish ; the depredations committed by the keros, or 
idle men ; the manifold extortions and oppressions practised by the king's officers, more 
especially those of the exchequer and court of wards. In reference to the recent die- 
sensions between the old and new English, the ordinance enjoins that, in every such caae, 
the lord justice shall, after diligent inquiry into all the circumstances of the feud, canae 
due process to be served on the delinquents ; and shall, on conviction, punish them bj 
imprisonment, severe fines, or other such just infliction. 

During the administration of James, earl of Ormond, who, from his being the grandoon 
of king Edward I., was styled, usually, "the noble earl,** a considerable advance was 
made in that sure system of warfare against the Irish, which needed no wespons for ita 
purpose, but those which the law so readily supplied, by the issue of a mandate ordering 
that no "mere Irishman** should be msde a mayor, or bailiflT, or other officer of any town 
within the English dominion ; nor be received, through any motives of conssnguinity, 
affinity, or other causes, into holy orders, nor be advanced to any ecclesiastical benefice or 
promotion.il A modification of this severe edict took place in the following year, when 
the king explained, by his writ, that it was not meant to extend to any Irish clerks who 
had done him service, or given proofs of their loyalty. 

The earl of Ormond having been called, for a short time, to England, the office of 
lord justice was mean while held by Maurice Fitz-Gerald, earl of Kildare, with the 
usual salary of 5Q0L per annum, out of which he had to maintain nineteen horsemen be- 
sides himself.! 

In the following year, the important announcement was msde to both countries, of the 
king's intention to send, as deputy to Ireland, his third sou, Lionel, duke of 
«Qgl' Clsrence. This younff prince, who married the daughter, as we have seen, of the 
late William, earl of Ulster, had become, in her ri^ht, possessed of that earldom, 
together with the lordship of Connaught; and, as the mamtenance of the kinff*s power 
in Ireland was now the common cause of all who held possessions in that Kingdom, 
Edward summoned all such persons to sppear before him and hia council, either per- 
sonally or by proxy, and concert measures tor the preservation and defence of that realm. 

* Campion. JUisforie, &e.— Holinthed. 

t In the ca»e of Janies, earl of Ormond, the restitution took place mncli earlier, •■ the kinc, in eootidmrn. 
tion of this earPs consanffuinity to bimMlf. restored to him tbe paJatinate of Tipperarj, in tte year 1338.— > 
Carte's Hittorf ^ tht Life of the DtUU qf Orm n4», IntroducU 

I aoM Roll. S9 Ed. 111. See Prynne, ^ S8B. 

S Ordinatio de Siatu llibern . cited by Prynne (p. S87..) nnt of tbe Sutnte Roll in tbe Tovmt. 

f Rymer. t. vi. 396. This memorable mandate well merit* to be f Iven at ftill lenfth — ** Qmtd nullna mere 
Htbemicuf , de nalione Hibernii*& existent, flat Major, ballivus, janitor aut aliua ofllciariut f«v minister in 
aliquo loco nobis subjerto. Nee quod tliqiiis trebieptflcopua, episoopus. abbaa, prior, aut aliquis tUos ad fldem 
noatram eztstens. sub fori»factiira omnium que nobis forisfacere poeaet. aliqiiem merd Hibemieam, de na* 
tione Ilibernici, ut pra;mittitur. existrntem. eauai consanffuinHatis, affinitatis, aut alio modo quocnnqne, 
in canouicum recipiat, vcl td tllquod bencflciitra eccleiiaslicum inter Anglicoa promoveat vel aduitttt.'* 

IT Prynue, p. 29ft. 
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The etuaes aans^ned, in the king's writ, ibr the state of affiiirs they are called upon le 
remedy, are, first, the increased violence of the incursions of Uie Irish enemy ; next, the 
inability of bis loyal subjects to make bead against these aggressions ; and, lastly, the 
absence of so many great English proprietors, who drew all they could from their Irish 
estates, but took no trouble whatever for their defence.* Among the absentees required 
to contribute, on this occasion, to the raising of a military force, are found, Maria, coun- 
tess of Norfolk, Agnes, countess of Pembroke, Margery de Roos, Anna le Despenser, and 
several other great ladies. 

The result that followed on all this show of preparation was by no means worthy either 
of the occasion or the effort ; as an army consisting of but fifteen hundred men was 
the whole of the force with which Lionel proceeded to Ireland, having under him Ralph* 
earl of Staflbrd, James, earl of Orroond, sir John Carew, sir William Windsor, and other 
distinguished knights. 

Although, in more judicious hands, a force even thus small might have been rendered 
efficient by a skilful mode of employing it, — especially if seconded by a system of policy 
at once firm and conciliatory, — no such prosperous results were to be looked for from a 
leader like the young duke, who, besides his inexperience, carried too openly with him into 
his new sphere of power all those prejudices against the old English settlers which were 
then so prevalent among his countrymen, and which, in a land already convulsed by 
fiiction, bad opened lately a new and ominous chasm of strife. In order to enable him, 
in his Irish wars, to dispense with the assistance of the old English altogether, it was 
ordered by proclamation, before his departure, that all who held lands in Ireland ahould* 
on pain of forfeiture of their possessions, repair thither with all the force they could raise; 
and he caused it now, with still more direct avowal of his object, to be proclaimed that 
none of the old English inhabitants should be allowed to join his army, or even approach 
his camp.t 

This open and deliberate insult to those who were the progeny of the first conqueron 
of the land, and who had, themselves, fought and toiled to preserve it, could not fiul to 
be deeply and indignantly resented ; and, had so rash a course of policjr been persevered 
in, the realm would have been lost roost probably to both of the usurping parties. The 
yoang prince, however, was soon made sensible of the mischievous consequences of snek 
conduct. The insurgents of Munster being those whose ravages were found most ba- 
rassing to the En^lim province, the first measure of the roval duke was to march his 
army against O'Brien ot Thomond. But, being unacauainted with the local bearings of 
the country, and having no guides or means of intelligence, he lost, in this ill-advised 
expedition, a great number of his troops. Perceiving how hopeless, therefore, was anv 
endeavour to dispense with the aid of the Anglo-Iriui, he hastened to retrieve his rash 
outset by the issue of a second proclamation, inviting and requiring them to join his stan- 
dard without farther delay. As they were themselves too deeply interested in the socccm 
of his arms to regard punctilio in such an emergencv, they readily ranged themselves 
under his banner, and the result of their union was the total dispersion of the Munster 
chieftain's force. 

Returning to Dublin afler this success, the prince conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon many of his followers, both of the new and the old Engliah race. He like- 
wise removed the exchequer to Carlow, and expended 50QL on the walling of that 
town ; by which, and a few other acts of the same nature, he so for pleased the country 
in general that both clergy and laity concurred in granting to him two yeara* revenue 
of all their lands and tithes, towards the maintenance of the Irish war. To this prince 
is alao attributed, the merit of having been the firat who kept the army in any tolerable 
state of discipline, and prevented them from being, as heretofore, a grevions burden to 
the community. 

After having held, for nearly three years, the office of lord lieutenant, the 
duke of Clarence returned to England, without having gained in that thne a .^Jj* 
single important advantage over the natives, or enlarged the scanty boundaries of ^^^ 
the English power. 

In the course of the three following years we find him twice again entrusted with the 



same office ; though on both oecasions for a very limited perkxi. It was during his 
last administration, in the year 1907, that the memorable parliaoMnt was held at t^ 
Kilkenny, in which the two estates, as we are told, sat together,^ and which ^^'* 



* ** Commodam dicumm Itrranm nArun tb tadtm terra eaploot, et defrntiontn tliqutm bob fkciant.'** 

Ckf JIftt, as Ed. III. 

t Oo«« 

i ''TIM opiaioB,** njrt Dr. Usfsid, ^peaUBS ot tbii veigB, **iluit tiM nvirtl aMmiet nis tad foud 

tofether, dsriTct bo tappoct horn im l«B|«aft or itm rolto.** 
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oMed the celebrated act known generellv by the oame of the Sutate of Kilkenny. 
Thie remarkable ordinance, though directed chiefly against thoee old Ekiglieh, or, mors 
properly, Anglo-Irish, wlio had adopted the laws and customs of the natives, contains 
also^ in reference to the latter, some enactments full of that jealous and penal spirit which 
eontinued for centuries after fo pervade and infect the whole course of Koglish legisln- 
tion respecting Ireland. The following are the principal provisions of this statute :— 
That intermarriages with the natives, or any connexion with them in the way of fosterin|f 
or gossipred,* should be considered and punished as high treason :— >that anv man of En* 
glish race, assuming an Irish name, or using the Irbh language, apparel, or costofDfl^ 
should forfeit all his lands and tenements :— that to adopt or submit to the Brehon Inir 
was treason : — that without the perniisrion of the government, the English sfaonid not 
make war upon Uie natives :— that the English should not permit the IriA to pasture or 
graze upon their landa, nor admit them to any ecclesiastical benefices or religtoon 
houses, nor entertain their minstrels, rhymers, or news-tellers. There were also enact- 
ments sgainst the oppressive tax of coyne and livery ; against the improper use made of 
royal franchises and liberties in allowing them to be sanctuaries for nialefiu;tor% and ooo 
or two other such manifest abusea. 

It can hardly be necessary to direct attention to the cruel and iniquitous spirit of eome 
of these items. While all of the lower classes of Irish are prohibited from pasture^ 
within the English limits, --almost the only employment which the backward state of their 
agriculture then afl^rded, — all the better ranks are entirely excluded from that great 
road to wealth and honour, the church ; and thus butti classes are alike subjected to one 
common ban of exclusion and proscription, as if wholly unworthy to live or consort witk 
their fellow men. 

Such arbitrary measures are, in general, for the time, eflScacious, whatever reaction 
their insolent defiance of the laws of nature and justice must ultimately provoke. Ccnd* 
bined with the presence of the royal governor, so calming an efiect did this rigoroos 
statute produce, that from thenceforth the king's writ ran in Ulster and Connaught, and 
the revenues of both those provinces were regularly accounted for in the excheqoer.f 

Throughout the remainder of this long reign, there occur few events deserving of 
more than a cursory notice. After closing, satisfactorily, the session of his parliament, 
the duke of Clarence returned to England, and was succeeded in his office by Gerald, 
earl of Desmond, called, from his skill in writing verses, the Poet who, in the year 1800^ 
gave place to sir William de Windsor. During the government of this lord lieutenant*—* 
or ctutoM, as we find him styled, — the unusual tranquillity which had for eooM 

1369 ^^^ prevailed was suddenly interrupted by a rising of the 0*Tooles and other 

* rebels of Leinster. Hsving attacked them with complete success, De Windsor 
was following up his advantage, when suddenly he found his attention called away to 
another quarter, by an event, distressing alike both on public and private grounds. A 
sanguinary afifray bad just taken place m the county of Limerick, near the the monastery 

of Mayo, in which 0*Connor and 0*Brian, getting the better of their English an- 

1370 ^^"^^* ^'^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ o^ Desmond, and taken John Fitz-Nicholas, lord of 

* Kerry, and the lord Thomas Fit z- John, prisoners-! No time, therefore, was to be 
lost in marching to the defence of Munster; and the lord lieutenant, by a prompt and 
deciaive movement, prevented any farther spread of the revolt 

Some arbitranr acts are recorded of this chief governor, which deserve notice, as being 
characteristic of those times. In the year 1370, when a parliament was held by him in 
Dublin, the two knights elected for Lr»uth county were cast into prison by him for re- 
fusing to grant a su&idy ; and in the following year, having convoked a parliament at 
Baldoyle, a place where there were no buildinga except a email chapel, he assigned as 
his reason for this inconvenient arrangement, that the oommona, finding themselves so ill 
lodged and entertained in that town, would be the sooner disposed to grant the required 
subsidies. { * 

* For tlie abuaec of the tie of fonipred, or compaternity. in Ireland, eee Davlet, Speaaer. air lasMa 
Ware. Ifcc. Ifcc. The practice of fttUring waa alao complained of aa tendina to |irodiioe llioae Uea sad mIs* 
Uonahipa with the native Irish, which it waa the rreat object of the Englieb Tefislatora to interoapl and 



vent. The warm- hearted neaa, however, of the people they had to deal with, baffled, in thia, aa In aMMf oUHr 
anch anti-aocial Mheroea. all their annataral eontrivancea. *• FbtUringr aaya Daviea, ** hath alwaya Wm a 
atmnger alliance than blood ; and the fnatar children do love and are beloved of their Ibater fkthen ai 



aepi more than or their own natural parents and kindred ; and do participate of their iimaim more fraaklj. 
and do adhere unto them in all A>rtunes, with more affijction and constancy.** 

f Ooi^DavioB. ' 

t HoIinahed--Annal. Hibem.— Mac Geofhesan. According to Lodge and Lynch. Gerald, tiM Ibarth aari sT 
Deamond. lived for more than twenty years after the period assigned by the chronielers for hia aionlar. 

I Lynch (I>/i#to/iv0 ItutituUmu, iu,) who dies as his aathority, Oricfnal laqaiiitioai in tin Tawar af 
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The trite and true maxim, that ** moral wron^ hrm^B with it ita own pttniahment«** 
needa no more striking illustration than the page of Irish history fumishesy in all that 
hideous harvest of hate and revolt which the English satraps of Ireland were now reap- 
ing as the natural product of their own rapacity and misrule. Even in those objects of 
which the attainment depends, in general, on mere force, so completely had their grasping 
views been hitherto baffled, that of all the fruits of their boasted **conaue8t," there re- 
mained subject to them, at the time we are now treating of, only the KNir shires of the 
Eni^Iish Pale ;'*' — all the other parts of Ireland, including as well their Anglo-Irish as their 
native population, having fallen away from the crown of England.f A proof of the pro- 
gress made by the Irish ** rebels,*' as they were styled, in recovering their own 
patrimonial lands, is afforded in a writ issued at this time by the king, in conse- t^^ 

Jjuence of a petition addressed to him by the English settlors, praying for relief 
rom the payment of scutage ** on all those lands of which the Irish enemy had despoiled 
them."! 

In a country thus circumstanced, the office of chief governor, however alluring it 
might have been in the first palmv days of plunder and usurpation, had now become so 
arduous and undcsirablo a post, that sir Richard Pembridge, one of the kinff*s servants, 
and warden of the Cinque Ports, on being ordered to go over to Ireland as lord justice^ 
positively refused. Nor was his refusal, however ungracious, adjudged to be illegal ; it 
being held that even so high an appointment, in Ireland, was no better than an honourable 
exile, and that no man could be forced by law to abandon his country, except in the ease 
of abjuration for felony, or by act of parliament.} The king sent over, therefore, in his 
stead, sir William de Windsor, already once before lord lieutenant, who undertook 
to carry on the government for ll,213i 6$, Sd. per annum, — a sum exceeding i^a 
(says sir John Davies) the whole revenue of the realm of Ireland, which did not 
at that time amount to 10,000/. annually, ** even though the medium,** he adds, ** be taken 
from the best seven years during this long reign." By De Windsor an order waa obtained 
from the king and council, that all those who had lands in Ireland should repair thither 
without delay, or else send in their place men competent to defend the conntry, under 
pain of forfeiting their estatea NotwithstaAding, however, all this preparation, so litUe 
tiad the government of that kingdom to do with the Irish people, that, aecording to D% 
Windsor's own confession, he hmd never, during the whole course of his service therei 
been able to get access to the natives, or even discover their secluded places of abode. 

The successor of De Windsor in the office of lord justice was James, the second 
earl of Ormond, under whom a parliament was called to provide for the exigen- w^ 
ties of the ^vernment, but refused to grant the supplies. In this emergency 
writs were issued to the bishops and the commons, requiring them to choose representa- 
tives to be sent to the parliament of England,|| — there to treat, consult, and agree with 
the king and his council on the messures necessary for the support and safety of the 
government of Ireland. In complying, reluctantly, with this order of the crown, the 
clergy, nobles and commons declare that, according to the rights, laws, and customs of 
the land of Ireland, from the time of the conquest thereof, they never had been bound to 
elect or send any persons out of the said land to parliaments or councils held in England » 
for any such purposes as the writ requires.ir 

The same sort of struggle between tho civil and ecclesiastical judicatures, as had been 
maintained so long in England, and the same unceasing demands and exactions on the 
part of the pope, under the various forms of Peter's pence, first fruits, and other such 
papal taxes,**^ were experienced likewise, during this century, in Ireland. In the reign 

* It leenit by no meant eertain tt what pftriod tte Urritorf oeeapicd bjr tlM English eoloaiM bcfan to bt 
dNtiiifiilaiMd by iha apptUaUon of ** Um Pale ;** bat It is gsaerally soppowd to iMm bwn about tiM tiiM wo 
aro now appniaciiing. 

t Davies. | aoss Roll. 46 Ed. ItT. 8ss Prynnt. 302. f Cos. 

I Prynno, p. 305. Aeeording to Prynot. it was not to the parliament but to the king's enaneil, that thasn 
reprasentatives, or rather eommifsioners, were somoKtned, in the same manner as the Sooitish ** Oommnnity** 
elected commissioners to repair to England in the tJiirty-third year of the reign of Edward I.— See Ryley, 
PUeiL PmrUmmtnt^ p. 94t. 943. 

T A similar cass occurred in tlie thirty'third year of Edward I., when persons were elected by the re- 
spsctlve counties, citiee, and boroughs in Ireland.^whether as roembere of parliament or commissioners, is a 
pointdispuuid.— to repair to England, for the purpose of consulting respecting Irish sAirs. It Is allowed, 
indeed, by Mnlyneui.— rather injuriously to his general argument,— that through the greater part of the reigns 
of the three Edwards, repreeenutisee from Irelsnd came over to sit In the Eng lieh parliament. 

**Foran aocuo nt of these diflbrent uzee,eeeLingard. MsC^fiylsad. chap. liz. "In the obstinacy,** saTa 
Xk. Lingard, ** with which the court of Rome uraed the exercise of theee obnoxious claims, it is diflkult to dis- 
cover any traces of that political wisdom fur whlieh it has been celebrated. Its conduct tended to toown the tiea 
which bound the people to the head of their eharch, to nooriah a spirit of opposition to his authority, and to 
cieaie a willingness to listen to the dealamattoae and adopt the opinioBs or religions Innovator.** 
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of Henry IIL, we find the pope*8 nuncio, master Stephen, sent to demand of both clergy 
aiid laity, in England, Ireland, and Wales, no leas than a tenth of all their moveabloi^ 
for the maintenance of the struggle his holiness was then engaged in with the emperor 
Frederick ;'*' and, at different intervals during the same reign, two other papal legatM^ 
Petrus do Supino and Johannes Rufus, extort^ from Ireland the value of the twentieth 
part of the land, and sums of money amounting to 7500 marks. t In the time of De Loa- 
dres, archbishop of Dublin, so daring had been the encroachments of the spiritual aothori^« 
that the king, notwithstanding that prelate's high character and services, was forced lo 
issue a writ, reprehending strongly his conduct, and threatening measures still more 
severe, should he persist in such practices.^ 

What with the exactions, indeed, of the pope's agents on one side, and the freqnent, 
and pressing demands of the crown on the other, the laity of both kingdoms were al- 
lowed little rest from extortion. The ready aid, too, which these great drainers of IJm 
public purse generally lent to each other's fiscal enterprises, rendered their hold oq ite 
contenUs more stringent and sure. Thus, in the thirteenth year of the reign of Edward 
I., the pope made a grant to that king of the tenth of all ecclesiastical revenues in 
Ireland, and this was followed soon alter by a grant of a fifteenth from the tempo* 
ralty.} 

An event which occurred in the nineteenth year of Edward III., shows to what 
aspiring heights, even under a prince so powerful, the haughty churchmen of this 
period carri^ the pretensions of their order. The king had obtained a vote from parlia- 
ment, fi>r the grant of a subsidy, to be levied on church lands, as well as on those of the 
laity. But the archbishop of Uasbel, Ralph Kelly, a native of Ireland, resolved lo op* 
pose the levering of this subsidy within his province ; and, beinff supported bv his mu^ 
fragans of Limerick, Emly, and Lismore, issued a decree that all beneficed clergyroeii 
who contributed to this subsidy should, by the very act, be deprived of their beneOcen, 
and rendered incapable of future preferment within that province. Such of their laf 
tenants, also, as contributed, were to be excommunicated, and their descendants, to the 
third generation, excluded from holy orders. To give more solemnity to these deereeib 
the archbishop, attended by the other prelates, and ail dressed in their pontifical rabss 
presented themselves in the streets of Clonmell, and there solemnly pronounced ao as* 
communication upon the king's commissioner of revenue, and upon all persons ooa* 
cerned in advising, contributing to, or levying the subsidy. || 

For this daring conduct, informations were exhibited against the prelates; who p l eaded, 
in their defence, Magna Charta^ — by which it was provided, they said, that the chorch 
should be free, and that all who violated its immunities should be punished with excooi- 
munication. The cause was given against the archbishop and his confederates ; bat 
these sturdy lords refused to appear in arrest of judgement, and, as there occurs no farther 
mention of the transaction, obtained, in the end, we may conclude, a virtual triumph. 

Much of the opposition thus shown to the government by the Irish clergy, proceeded, 
doubtless, from political divisions within the church itself ;— as, even at that period, 
when ail were or one faith, the church of the government and the church of the people, 
in Ireland, were almost as much separated from each other by difierence in race, language, 
political feeling, and even ecclesiastical discipline, as they have been, at any period sinoe, 
by difference in creed& The attempt made by the svnod of Cashel, in that year, to assimi- 
late the Irish church, in its rites and discipline, to that of England, entirely failed of its 
object ; and the native clergy and people continued to follow their own ecclesiastical 
rules, as if the decrees of that memorable synod had never been issued.l Disheartening 
as may be some of the conclusions too plainly deductble from this fact, it clearly shows 
at least, that the establishment of the reformed church, in that kingdom, was not the first 
or sole cause of the bitter hostility between its two races. 

It was in the reign of the second fklward that a university was, for the first time, 
founded within the city of Dublin.*'*' A bull bad been obtained fur this object, from pope 
Clement V., by John Lech, archbishop of Dublin ; and the task of carrying it into efleiet 
devolved upon bis successor, Alexander de Bicknor, by whom statutes for the govern- 
ment of the university were established.ff To all students frequenting this university, 

• Matbew Paris, 483. f Mathew Paris. 981. 

I Ware.~DAIton*a Mmsirt ^ (JU ArchiUhap ^ Dmmn. \ Ooi. 

j Ware.-p'Alton. IT Lanigan. ** Ware*a .«iiiif«j«««. chap, ixzrii. tes. a. 

tt One of tlie rules laid down for the g OTernment of Uiii projaeied wminary would ba tboug bt, at the onasBt 
day. rather itartingljr liberal :— ** We ordain, also, that w« and oar aueetaiora nay cbooaa a aaeolar nnat 
in divinity, of anv order of worship or reliffioa wbatioeyar {dt qtuuumpu niigimu,) who nay aetaallj 
lectures on the Bible, in our charch of 01. Patrick, without toy contradictioB or calunny trom any 
whaisoe?er." ' ' 
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which was founded in St Patrick^s cathedra], protection was extended by Edward III. ;'*' 
and in the year 1364., his son Lionel, duke of Clarence, granted to the dean and chap- 
ter an acre of land at Stachallane, and the advowsons of the church, to provide for the 
payment often marks a-year to a person of the order of St Augustine, to deliver a lec- 
ture opon divinity in the scholar's room.t 

An ordinance passed hy the English parliament, in the fiflh year of this reign, " that 
there should be one and the same law for the Irish and the English,'* is frequently referred 
to in the once interesting controversy with which Molyneuz, the friend of Locke, con- 
nected his name. There is also another inquiry bearing upon the same question, which has 
no less divided our historical antiquaries, — namely, at what period Ireland began to have 
a parliament of her own ; and it seems to be agreed upon by the best authorities, that 
until the reign of Edward II., all the deliberative meetings held in that kingdom, by 
whatsoever name they may have been call«), were rather general assemblies of the ffreat 
men, than, properly, parliaments.1 That they were sometimes considerable in numbers, 
as well as in rank, appears from a parliament of this description, held in the year 1802, 
at which were present no less than 156 persons ; and in the following reign, a ^neral 
assembly, or parliament, was convened, which, in addition to all the English nobility in 
Ireland, included likewise the four archbishops, ten bishops, the abbot of St Thomas, the 
prior of Kilmainham, and the dean and chapter of Dublin. There were likewise pre- 
sent, on this ocasion, several great Irish lords, among whom are the following, and thus 
designated,— -O'Hanlan, duke of Oriel, O'Donell, duke of Tyrconnel, O^Nefll, duke of 
Tyrone. 

Until the period when regular parliaments began to be held in Ireland, it was usual 
to transmit thither, from time to time, the laws made by the English legislature, to be 
there proclaimed, enrolled, and executed, as laws also of Ireland ; and there can be little 
doubl that what was then styled a parliament in that kingdom, was no more than the 
sumrooning of the great men of the realm together, reading over to them the law or 
laws transmitted from England, and enjoining that they should obey them.{ 

Among the last notices, respecting Ireland, that occur*in the records of this reign, a 
corioQS entry in the Issue Roll for the year 1376 may for its quiet significance de- 
senre to be noticed : — Richard Dere and William Stapolyn came over to England to in- 
Ibrm the king how very badly Ireland was governed. The king ordered them to be paid 
ten pounds for their trouble.|| 

* Tbs kiBf . in gnintinf tlw deiired protection, deeltrei ftrongljr hit wnie of the benefit of tadi stndiei ; 
•Ming tbet, by tboee who moet cnltivate tbem, morality and virtue are moat clieriaiied, and peace in tlie 
land beat preeerred.— Pmmi KM, as Ed. III. 

t JNftorf and JtuOfuitin if fit PirHCtM CmOUifl, by William Monck Maeon ;— a moat valaable eontriba- 
tion to onr antiquarian literature. 

I Speech of air John Da?iee, when epeaker of the Iriah Hooee of Ckmimona, puMiehed by Leland, voL il. 
JtwptmiU. 

I The mandate ieened by Henry TIL, in tranemitting to hie Irish deputy, Richard de Burfh, the lawe and 
charur of kina John, ehows how eimple wee. at that tioM, the proceee by which Enalieh etatntee were BMda 
binding upon Ireland :— " Mandamus vobie flrmiter prawipientet, quatenue carta die et loco fkciatia venire 
coram vobie archiepiecopoe, epieeopoe, abbatea. prioree, comitea, rt baronee, milites et libere tenentee,et bal. 

livoa eingulorum eomitatuum, et coram eie publiee legi Iheiatla Cartam domlnl J. Regie patria noetrl 

et prscipiatie eie ex paite noatra, quod leges illaa et eonsnetudinee in Carta prsdicta contentaa de cetera ■ 
flrmiter teneant et obeervent.**— Oief R»Ut 18 Hen. HI. 

I laaoee of the Exchequer. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

RICHARD II. 

Council of Ttgencj daring the kinff*i minority.— Act agtinst abtontecfl.— Commiation of sir 
Nicholas Dagworth.— Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, appointed lord lieatenani — mate 
ccwded by his aoo, Roger Mortimer. — Government of Philip de Courtenay, the king's oonsitt 
—his oppression and exactions— is disposed of his office, and punished. — The kin^s favour* 
Ite, Robert de Vere — is created suceessiTely marquis of Dublin and duke of Ireland— n 
iuTested by the king with the sovereignty of Ireland — ends his days in misery at Loavain. 
Duke of Gloucester accepts the office of lord lieutenant — his departure countermanded— 
The king resoWcs on an expedition to Ireland — his supposed rootiTCs for this step.— Sab* 
misf ion of the Irish chieftains — the king entertains themUn Dublin— confers on them the 
Jionour of knighthood. — Salutary reforms commenced and projected by him— is obliged to 
return to Englando^^commits the government to the young earl of March.— Rerolt of the 
Irish chieftains on the king's departure* — ^The earl of March alain in a battle with the aa> 
tires. — ^The king resolres on another expedition to Ireland — is accompanied by jonay 
Henry of Monmouth, afterwards Henry V. — Difficulties encountered by the royal armyw— 
Mao Moroogh refuses to make submission. — ^The army distressed for provisions. — ^Uasim* 
cessful parley with Mao Morough. — ^The king retreats to Dublin — receives intelligeao^ 
of the landiug of Henry of Bolingbroke — embarks with his army for Milford Hareo. 

The intention expressed, in a preceding chapter of thia work, to pass rapidly over llie 
reigns of the first Eaglish kings of Ireland, it has not been in my power to accompli^ 
Though wanting in almost every quality that lends grace and glory to history, thie period 
of my narrative, I found, could hardly be thus despatched without doing injustice to tbe 
demands of the subject. It was, in fact, in these very times, and more especially during' 
the reign of Edward III., that the foundations were laid of that monstrous system of mie* 
government in Ireland, to which no parallel exists in the history of the whole civilised 
world ;— its dark and towering iniquity having projected its shadow so far forward aa 
even to the times immediately bordering upon our own. 

Enough, however, has, I trust, been related of these few eventful reigns, to convey a 
clear notion of the spirit of the law and its administration during that period, as well tm 
of the condition of the country, in consequence of that spirit; and likewise to show that* 
as great power may be administered without tyranny, so is it possible for enormous ty- 
ranny to exist without any real power. 

On the death of Edward HI., the crown devolved, without question or contest, to 

Richard of Bordeaux, son and heir of the Black Prince; and the young king being 

-n^Yj ^^^^ ^u^ i° ^>B eleventh year, a council of regency was chosen, " in aid of tbe 

* chancellor and treasurer,'* to conduct the affiiirs of the government, during the mi- 
nority of the king.* 

The first measure relating to Ireland which demands our attention, during this reign* 

was an act or ordinance against absenteeism, — one of the earliest as well aa 

1379* '"^^ permanent of the many grievances attendant on that country's anomaloua 

* position. By this measure, — the first ever enacted on the subject,! and passed by 
the parliament of England, in consequence of a petition from Ireland, — it was ordained 
that all who posseesed lands, rents, or offices in that kingdom should forthwith repair tbi- 
ther and become residents, for the purpose of watching and defending them; or, in 

* Liiifrard. 

t " Tlwii was tbo first statute made against aUcntces/'—I^avtM 
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they could allege any sufficient cauee lor their absence, they were then to send, or find 
in that country, reaponpible peraone to act as their deputies, and defend their possessions; 
otherwise two thirds of their Jrish reyenqes were to be contributed by them towards that 
object Some exceptions were made to this Isw in favour of persons in the kings service, 
of students in the universities, and of those absent for reasonable causes, by special li- 
cence under the great seal of England; from all of whom there was only required, for 
the defence of the land, one thifd of the yearly profits of their estates. Another step 
taken with a view to reformation, was the appointment of sir Nicholas Dagworth to pro- 
ceed to Ireland, furnished with instructions snd powers to suryey the possessions of the 
crown, and call to account the officers of the Irish revenue.'*' 

About the same time leave was granted by the king, in consequence of |i petition to 
that effi^ct, for a free trade in ** wines and other merchandises,*' between Ireland and 
PortugaLt 

In the third year of Richard's reign, Edmund Mortimer, earl of March and Ulster, 
and son to Lionel, duke of Clarence, was sent over to Ireland as lord lieutenant; 
and, about the same time, a number of French and Spsqish gallies, which had done iqoq 
much mischief on the coasts of Ireland, having beep driven by the English fleet 
into the harbour of Kinsale, were there attacked» with much bravery, by a combined 
force of English and Iriah, and sustained a complete defeat; their chief captains were all 
taken,| 400 of the sailors slain, and a fretii number of their barges captured. 

On the death of the earl of March,} m the second year of his government, the prelates, 
magnates, and commons of the realm were immediately summoned to meet at Cork for 
the purpose of electing a worthy successor to the vacant office ;|| and the choice 
fiiUing unanimously upon John Colton, then chancellor of Ireland, this distin* |qq| 
gnished ecclesisstic, who became afterwards archbishop of Armagh, was raised to "^** 
the post of lord justice, Qe remained, however, but a few weeks in this station, bein^ 
succeeded, towards the end of January, by the young Roger, esrl of March, son 
of the former lord lieutenant; and, this prince being still under age, the affiiirs of Ajm 
the realm were administered, in his name, by his ffuardian and uncle, Thomas ^^^^'^ 
Mortimer ; so that, in Ireland, as well as in England, the executive power of the realm 
was, at this time, in tutelsge. 

The laudable desire evinced by the council of regency, at the outset of Richard's 
reign, for a searching inquiry into the sdministration of Irish af&irs, and a vigorous 
reform of the abuses prevailing in all its departments, was now farther shown by the 
firmness of their measures against Philip de Coortenay, cousin of the king, who 
had succeeded the young earl of March as lojrd lieutenant Being the possessor iqqo 
of a considerable estate in the country, bo was thought to be therefore peculiarly ^^' 
suited to the office; and by special favour, a grant was made to him of this high post for 
the space of ten years. Presuming, doubtless, on this long tenure of power, he con- 
ducted himself with such utter disregard to law and justice,! that, bv order of the Eng- 
lish authorities, be was taken into custody, while in the exercise of his Vice-regal func- 
tions, and not only dispossessed of his high office, but severely punished for the oppres- 
sions and gross e^inctions of which he had been guilty.''^ 

The direct agency, however, of the youthful monarch, was now beginning to make 
itself felt in the public councils; and that fatal mixture in his character, of vehement 

* DftriM.— According to an eotry in Um iMot Roll of ibii year, tbe minion of Ila|worth waa ** fiic the 
pnrpoaa of iDqalrlng conceming the eatale and government of the land : and. alao. of the eetate, eondact, 
ana condition of the men at anna, acphers, and othera dwelling there, at the l^ing'a charge, fbr the protection 
of Uh land/*— |>«/I Jtawrd^. 

t Pau Roll. 3 Ric IL— Prjmnt, 3Q6. 

i ** VIrtnte at anlmoaitata Angllcomm et Hibemiconim ca|Ni annt dueea eorum.**— IFalriiif AaM. Tbe par* 
tiealaraof thif aetlon, aa given njr Walaingbam, auj be fiNind Uranalaied In Rollnabed. dee alao Smith, 
JWaferv a^ CbHk, book. ii. chap. 3. 

I TbiaToffd went to tbe trouble of having aome oaka traaa ported to Ireland from bia wooda in Monmouth* 
ahira, fbr the purpoee of building a bridge over the river Banna, **JnzU villamde Kolleroth.**— Prierat. 4§ 
Wigm»n^ Mtmm$u 4nfUe»n, He alao aupplied the monaatary of Wigmore, to which he waa much attached, 
with oxen, cowa, tea flab, iLC. from Iieland, aa well aa a ahare of the plunder acquired by him in bia military 
capacity in that country.—-** miliiarl IbriunA aibi in pradam cedentia.**— FHarai. A Wlgm9rt, 

I Pat. Roll, 5 Ric II.— In bia Hiatory of the Biabopa, Ware Incorrectly repreeenu Cotton aa having bean 
appointed lonTjufltloe the day aAer the earl of Maren*8 death, wholly omitting the important point of the 
■nmmoning of a parliament for hie eleeUon. Tlwre moat have Intervened nearly a fortnight before hia ap- 
pointment to the oAee. 

IT Hymer, tom. vi. p. S04. 

** Daviea.— In the iNue Roll of the thirteenth year of tbia reign, we And entriea of paymenta made to air 
Philip Courtenay, in recompenee of damage done to hit gooda and chattela by the ofllcara of Robert de Vere, 
from whieh It would appear that, of the two peraonagee, Conrtenay waa mucb the mora iojurtd.— See Atnef 
^Iki EMtktq^tMr^ edilM by Edward Divon. 

44 
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Belf-will and passion, with but a limited share of judgment, which led ultimately to bifl 
ruin, was now shown in the favours showered by him on his young favourite, Robert de 
Vcre, earl of Oxford, whom he created successively marquis of Dublin and duke of Ire« 
land, and bestowed on him the entire sovereignty of that kingdom during his life, to be 

held by him as fully and perfectly as by Richard himself, or any of his royal pro- 
1^' S^'^^^^'*' '^'i^^ ^^'^ transfer, thus, of an ancient and once independent kmgdoaoi 
*^^^' should have been treated as a matter of child*8 play between a young kin^ and hia 
youthful minion, can hardly be a subject of much wonder; but the solemn sanction of ao 
act so puerile, and moreover, illegal, by the grave prelates, peers, and commons of an 
English parliament, only shows how unscrupulous may be the decisions of a large body 
of councillors acting in concert, and under a responsibility scarce felt from being divided 
among so many. This parliament, also, with the view, doubtless, of ridding tbemselvei 
of the favourite*s presence, allotted the sum of dO,OOOt marks for his intend^ expeditioo 
to his new kingdom, besides a force of 500 men-at-arms, and 1000 archers. 

Accompanied by Richard himself, De Vere proceeded as far as Wales on his way to Ire< 
land ; but there the monarch, cither unwilling to part with his favourite, or seeing othei 

emergencies arise in which his aid would be required, abandoned the intention ol 
IMRO ^o^^'^? ^^^^ ^ Ireland, and appointed sir John Stanley to be lord deputy of that 

realm. While Stanley hold this office, the great northern chieftain, O'Neill, and 
his sons, sent in their submission to the government in writing, renounced all claim to the 
bonaght^ of Ulster, and gave oaths and hostages fur their future allegiance. 
On the death of the duke of Ireland, who ended his days in exile and misery at Louvain 

James, the third earl of Ormond, was made lord justice ; and, in a sharp actkx 
^^* fought by him with some Irish septs at a place called Tascoffin in the county o 
^^^ Kilkenny, slew COO of their force.} 

Though of such details as would afford any insight into the internal state of the coao< 
try, the records of this period are even more than usually barren, the single fact that, ii 
almost every parliament held in England during this reim the kin^ applied for aid U 
carry on the war in Ireland, sufficiently shows the sort of relationship in which, after i 
lapse of more than two centurips, the rulers and the ruled of tliat land still continued ti 
stand towards each other. When such was the habitual condition of the country, it i 
by no means surprising that laws to compel people to reside in it should be of freqaen 
occurrence in the statute book ; or that neither by these laws, nor by their own stake ii 
the soil, could land proprietors be brought to remain on their Irish estates. To so grea 
an extent did this abuse prevail in the first years of the present reign, that the provino 
of the Pale was left nearly depopulated by the great concourse of Irish landholders int< 
England ; and as, owing lo this state of affairs, the king's revenue had been much re 
duced, while the power and daring of the Irish rebels were daily increasing, it wa 
thought expedient to revive the law against absentees, and to put forth a proclamatioi] 
requiring all persons whose homes were in that kingdom to repair thither wilhou 
delav. 

The duke of Gloucester, the king's uncle, a prince who combined in himself both thi 
high rank to which the Irish were 8up|)08ed to be partial,|| and the vigour of characte 

fitted for supreme command, consenlod to accept the office of lord lieutenant; am 

1393 ^"^ already preparing lo embark with an army for the seat of hiij government 

'when a royal order reached him, countermanding; his departure, and, at th< 

same time, acquainting him with the king's inteniion to conduct an expedition into Ire 

land in person. 

For the adoption of this project so suddenly by Richard, various motives have beei 
conjccturally assigned* each of them likely enough to have had some share in inducinj 
him to form his determination. Besides the natural Itope that his presence with a largt 
force would do much tow.:r(Js curbing and pacifying the Irish, the grievous loss he bat 
lately sustained by the dculli of his consort, the " good" queen Anne, had cast a clou 

* " Adro plene, intczrc cl perreetn, ticat nos ea teaiiiinus vi bnbaimus tnnuerunt el habuerunt proie«tniU 
rum nuoirorum aliqiii." &c For the letters patent granting to thin young lord the title of Marqaii of Dal 
lui. tlie coat of ariiii*, nzurp, with threts golden crowns. Ax , fee Pryniie. p. 87. 
t Tlio 8iini nlloiied for tins purpoM watf a di;hl to the amount ofao.OtK) marks due from the king of Pr«Ke 
I Boitught was an exaction iuipowd, nt tho pleasure of thf? lord, for the maintenance of hit aohtiet 
*' Tnurv were," 9ny* Harris, " two sorts of this iniposiliun. vix Bonaght-hmr which was frne quarter at dt 
creiion, and BoHagkt-bcg. whirh was a commulaliun fur it iu uiuuoy or provisions, acccwding to ogreemei 
\\ itli the lord.*'— Iiarris*8 Ware, AuLiq. chap. 1-2. 

[ Wnlslnghain.— " All the Iri»hry.**sayt$ Davios. " were ready to submit tliemselves before hit coming: i 
much the Vfry nanio of a great (ler&onape, eitiir-cially a prince of the blood, did cvi r prevail with this pe«iple 
Thi; Koxcriimcnt of Ireland was again, at a huli.^uent |ii.*rind, offered to (ilouci'iitrr ; but he declined acvef 
ing ii, taying. that Ireland was a cuuuiiy in which he could reap neither wealth uur glory. 
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over his spirits which the excitement, it was hoped, of so new and stirrings a scene would 
tend to dissipate. Bat amon? these conjectures ss to his motive for so sudden an enter- 
prize, none seems more probable than that which attributes it to the mortifying repulse 
lately experienced by him, in his ambitious effort to be elected emperor of Germany.'*' 
On that occasion, when his ambassadors solicited for him the imperial crown, they were 
told that the electors did not hold a prince to be worthy of that dignity who could neither 
keep what his ancestors had gained in France, repress the insolence of his English sub- 
jects, nor reduce to obedience his rebellious vassals in Ireland. This bitter taunt, which 
it is not improbable may have added a spur to his present enterprize, was, as far as it re- 
garded Ireland, perfectly founded in truth ; and not with reference merely to its state 
under Richard himself, but to the condition of its people throughout every reign, from 
the time of the first landing of an English king upon their shores. 

How little had, during that interval, been really cflTected towards their subjection, is 
virtually acknowledged in the letters patent conveying Ireland to the royal favourite, 
Robert de Vere;— the object of the powers thereby intrusted to him having been, in 
express terms^ the " conquest** of that land. For this yet unaccomplished purpose, 
the army now landed by Richard at Waterford, which consisted of 4000 men-at- ^^' 
arms, and 30,000 archers, might appear to have been more than a sufficient force. 
But there hung a spell about the ** Isle of Destiny ,**t which continued to baffle and put to 
shame the arms and counsels of her invaders. With such a force to command submission, 
there was only wanting sufficient wisdom to lay the foundations of social improvement, 
by extending the protection of English law to the whole native population, and thus giviii|^ 
them that interest in the peace and well-being of the community which a right tojpartksi- 
pate in all its safe-guards and advantages is sure to inspire. Had such a course of policy 
been adopted by Richard, it is fair to conclude, from the petitions addressed to some of 
his predecessors, as well from large bodies of the natives as from individuals, praying 
for the benefits of the English law, that a measure granting this desired boon to the 
whole kingdom, and even enforcing its general acceptance, would have been bailed with 
joy and thankfulness by the great mass of the Irish people, and might have abridgedt by 
many centuries, the dominion of anarchy in that realm. 

But such, unluckily, was not the policy which this young monarch, though with means 
80 ample, and having, to a certain extent, clear views of his regal duty, was far-sighted 
enough to adopt A merely outward show of submission and allegiance, such as had 
been proffered to his progenitors, John and Henry II., was all that his superficial and 
hasty ambition aimed at; and this the present race of chieflains were fully as ready to 
proffer and promise as their ancestors, and, it may be added, with quite as little intention 
of adhering to their engagements. Ou the first alarm of his arrival, at the head of to 
numerous a force, — the largest ever yet landed upon the Irish shores, — the natives had fled 
to those natural fastnesses which a country intersected with woods and morasses afforded 
to thcm,| and so were enabled to elude the invader*B approach. But all intention of of- 
fering resistance to so powerful a force was soon abandoned ; and, it bein^r understood 
that the submission of the chieftains would be graciously received, 0*Neill, and other 
lords of Ulster, met the king at Drogheda, and there did homage and swore fealty with 
the usual solemnities, — laying aside their girdles, skeins and caps, and then falling upon 
their knees at his feet} 

In the mean while, Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, and lord marshal of England, bad 
been specially commissioned by the kin^ to receive the homage and osths of fealty of 
the Irish of Leinster. On the open plam, at Balligory, near Carlow, an mterview was 
held by this lord with Art Mac Morough, the heir of the ancient kings of Leinster, and 
several other southern chiefs,|| who there went through the same ceremonies of submis- 
sion as had been performed in the king*s presence, at Drogheda ; afler which the lord 
marshal gave to each of them the kiss of peace. They were likewise bound severally, by 

* DiiTiM.— Cox. t TnUfkil, in ancient name of Ireland. 

I " Rut I thewe jroa, bycaute ye shonld knowe the truth, Ireland ia nn of the jvell cotiniriee of the woild 
to make warre upon, or to bring under ■ubjeetion, for it ia cloeed atronirely and wydely with high (breatM, 
and great waters and maremhee and plaeea inhabytaMe ; it ii harde to entre to do them of the country aale 
domage; now ye aball fynde no towne nor parw>ne to ipeke withal; for the men drawe to the woodae and 
dwell in eaven and email cottagee. under treea, and among bunhea and hedge*, lyke wylde Mvage beealaa. 

For a man of arms beyng never eo well horsed, and rqn •> fktt ae be can, the Yriwhemen wyll 

ryn afote a« faate aa he, and overtake hym, yea, and leape up upon hie hone behynde him, and drawe hym 
from hi* hormi *'—Prousart. 

§ Daviee. 

f The names of the chiefs who submitted to Richard are thus strangely metamorphosed by OtterbonrM:— 
** rerterriti eornm r^uli se regl submisserunt, via. Power, com Alio suo juxta Waterfhrd ; Ocell, Onelon.caai 
Alio ano Abron ; Marmourth, com presbytero, Powerest, Oymell, Dagwith, de Demisin, et Arcay.**— CAi»n<e. 
Rfg, Atiglim. 
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laf§l mbfKts^hA to tmnnr^ijr xhtimmtJwrmmad all tbeir 
m certtoi fixed dsj, sarreflder ro the kin; and k» m 
Mtf bf liKoi ia Lfiaifgr, takiof vith them oa'j 
pfedfcd tkemelves to »rve bna lo kis van ajaioat ail oCb^r Irab.* 
Is rcumi fee dbia total aorreader of tlKxr aociest ri^ta aatf pitrii 




be takes nto tbe paj of the cnwn, and RceiTe petMuaa dana^ tbor Uvea* te^eshtr wiA 

of all 





tlie ioberitaiiee of all aodi territonea aa tkej eooM aeixe fraa the rcbda m 
of tlie realm; thoe gtwing to theae wretebed enieftaioa, aa a aoct of aalie far the isj 
perpetnted oa tlie m a el ire a , fbli Iienioe, aod rrea eoeoiinfvwcat. Id isfict the 
eoormitKa opoo othera. Tbe peftsina of eigfit|r loarhi; bealcved oo Mac Mofim|rh» 
the captaio of the Caiaiia^ha, at thia tiaM, «aa tmifi— gd Id hia puale ii tj till the ' 
Henry VIIL 

Heal OTTien, who ia tbe lettera addreaKd bj hiei Id the kii^,f atjiea boaadf 
of the Inab of Uiater, «aa booody io the iodeotare afreed epoe b et we ea theoit aot oalj 
to rcaain fidthibl lo the enmrn of Eajplaod, but to reatore to the earl of UlaCer the h»- 
MfbC, or war tax, of that protioee, vbich the fkmilj of the OrXeilla* it vaa aUeged. had 
■aarped. It appean^ from the earolBiecta atill pr ca e r r cd of these diflereat iudiatuiia 
■ad aobmiauoaa, that the nooiber of cfaieftaina who p i u fler cd their homage aad oatha of 
idelitj, araa ao leai thaa aeveatj-five, — a &ct, in itael^ abuadaotfj iboving vfaat a 
of coafiMiOB aiaat have beea the country in vhicfa inch ddmberj of tade and petty 
tatea eontriboted each bla riiare of deapotiam and mianile. 

From the eorreapoodeaee that paaned between Richard aad hia cooacil 
dariBf thia expeditioa, it ia clear that he regarded the anbmiaaioa of ONeill and M*Mo- 
laafh aa a aigaal foeoeaa faiaed by hie pretaice ; vhile the ooonciU in replying to hia 
aecoant of hia ** noble foyage, aa they atyled it, retnm, like akilfbl coartiera» an echo la 
hia own opinion of it. In one important reapect, theM lettera reflect credit oo the hmk 
Bareh*a meowry, aa diowin<r him to have bad aence enoagh to discover that Engliah mia- 
rale waa tbe main caoae flf Iriafa revolt, and manly candour enoogh to acknowledge aa 
new and unpopobr an opinioto. "There are, in this oar land,** he writea fnxa I>Bblio4 
** three clacae^of persooB,— wild tri^ or enemies. Irish rebele, and Englisfa eabjeeta; aod, 
eooaideriog that the rebeU have been made loch by wrongs, and by tbe want of doe at- 
tention tb their gnerancea, and that, if they be not wisely tr^ted, and encouraged k^ 
hopea of frvoor, they will moat prt>bably join themselves with our enemies, we think it 
right to grant them a general pardon, and take them onder our especial protectioo.** 

In their reply to tbia letter of the kin^, the duke ai»d tlie council, after significantly 
reminding him that they had formerly advised the adoption of severe mcasarea against 
the rebels, add that, in deference to his wise discretioo, and the greater opportunity he 
poa^esaed of acquiring information, on the spot, they freely absent to his views, — provided 
ihHU iti return for the pardbns crantcd to the rebels, certain large fines and ranaooia 
abould be peid by ttiem towards the Charges of the king's voyage.} 

It was evidently gratifying to the vanity of Richard to parade thus his state and mag- 
nificence in the eye» of the rude but proud chiefs who followed as vassals in hia train. 
One of I he charges against him, some years after, on his deposition by parliament, waa, 
that he had carried away the crown jewels to Ireland ; and doubtless tlie pleasure dT aor- 
prizing and dazzling these minor poteutatcs was one of the very few purposes to which 
be could have found occasion to apply them. Wishing to confer upon these kinga the 
hnnoUr of knighthood, ho placed them under the care of an English gentleman, named 
Henry Castide.H who^ havmg roafried a native woman and lived for many years in tbe 

•Cot, 

t E|o Nelanut O'Neil aenior, tam pro meipto. quaoi proAliis meis, et Uto naiioM nea. et ptrtatatts aMis» 
ct Dfu omnibas aubditU meis. devenio lifeat boino vesler.** Jkc. Jbc 

f *' Pouree enMoient q«>n noire terra Dirlmnde aont troii manera dot gents. cMUsMiToir Irmia nTagea aoa 
onoitfla, Irrbix rebels ei Engleia obeiaMDiz : aemble a noua ei a notre ooonaril eateant entoar noua qoa com- 
•MerM ttae ka diit Irroix rebelx ae fount par raa rebellex pour grieta et torts a euz faites duna part at par 
dafkuUt (tue rliniedie tie Inn^ ad eattt fut dautr^ part et qe enaemeni aila ne feuaaent aafeownt tretes et aais 
an bofi f«|M)ir de «rnce, ila ae Vot-roieni verlfeitiblableinent Juindre a noa enenia, Jkc. *c.— Bee riaciadlafa 
and OrtHnnnres t(f ik« Privjf Council qf EwgtkwM^ edited bj air Norria Uarria Nicbolaa. 

I traettnUngt and Ordinanet§, t^. 

\ According to aom*) readinfa, Criatiil. Tliia gentleman bad been made prlaoner. in a aliirmiali with tba 
Iriah. MMmt cirr.iiiiiaianoea which lie himaeir ihua de^ribed :— It chanced that in thia pursuit my boraa took 
rn^ht. and rnn nwny with me. in apite of allmyetTurt^, into the mldnt of the enemy. My frienda ooaM never 
f^Verlaki! me ; hikI in im^alng throngh the Iriah, one of them, by a great feat of agility, leaped on tbe back of 
(kty bor#e. and held mo tight with both hia arma. but did iiie no harm With lance or liniAi. . . . Ba wtmmmA 
■My^b M(»ic«d m have made me hia priaoner. and carried ma to hia bouke. which waa atrong, aod lo a towa 
iMrroit)lrfed with wood, paliaadua, and aiagnant water. The ganUnmail Who bad taken om waaeallad ftrla 
(or Br nn) noat»irei, « very handaoma man. 1 have flrequaatly, made Inttnlriba aRer him. and baar that ka fa 
aiill aliva but very old. Thia Brian Coaterat kepi iba with bim aaven fc^H, and gave me hia daiwhter la 
marriage, by whom l have two glria."-fW<war#. JoKitel'a thmatation. -a-wrr m 
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coootry, was well acquainted with the Irish languages, desiring that he woaki instruct 
them in the dress, ceremonies, and manner of beba?iour which woald be required of 
them on such an occasion. When informed of the king's intention to make them knights, 
according to the usage of France, England, and other countries, they answered that they 
were already knights and needed no new creation. It was the custom, they added, of 
every Irish king, to confer that order upon his sons, when very young, and they them- 
selves had been knights since they were seven years old ; their first attempts at justing 
having been to run with small light spears against a shield set upon a stake in a meadow ; 
and the more spears each of them broke the more honour he acquired.* 

According to the account given of these chiefs by the French chronicler, who received 
his information from their instructor, the progress made by them in the forms and obser- 
vances of courtly society was by no means very promising.f It was with difficulty he 
could bring them to relinquish their practice of dining at the same table with their own 
minstrels and servants, or succeed in prevailing upon them to wear breeches according 
to the English fashion. Much persuasion also was necessary before they could be induced 
to exchange the simple mantle of the country, for robes of silk trimmed with squirrel 
skin or miniver. At length, by the intervention of the earl of Ormond, who spoke their 
language, and was generally respected by the Irish, they consented to submit to the re- 
quired forms. Havmg kept watch ail the night before in the church, they were knighted, 
on Lady-day in the cathedral of Dublin ; and the ceremony was followed by a great 
banquet, at which the four Irish kings sttended in robes of state, and sat with king 
Richard at his table 4 

In the midst of all this parade Richard forgot not altogether the higher duties of his 
kindly station, but showed, by the care which he took in providing the courts of 
justice with able and trustworthy judges^ as well as by the reforms commenced bv ^aJv 
him in legal proceedings, according to the precedents of England, that he both ^St 
knew where lay the true causes of Ireland's misrule, and was fairly disposed, had ^^^^^ 
the state of his English dominions allowed him leisure, to endeavour to correct and re- 
move them. He had likewise, with a view to the peace and security of the city of Dub- 
lin, projected the establishment of a civil plantation in the mountains of Wicklow, having 
covenanted with the unquiet septs inhabiting that region, for their Removal to some other 
quarter.} 

But these wise and useful projects were now all suddenly interrupted. The council had 
already urged his speedy return to England, in consequence of a rumour having reached 
them of the intention of the Scots to break the present truce. H But a still more pressing 
motive presented itself. The daring atack made dpot) the revenues and discipline of the 
church by those disciples of Wycliffo, called Lollards, had spread much alarm among the 
whole body of the clergy ; and the archbishop of York and the bishop of London were de* 
puted to hasten to the king in Ireland, and represent to him the danger, both of spolia- 
tion and heresy to which the church was, at that moment, exposed. An appeal proceed- 
ing from this quarter he would doubtless regard as worthy of peculiar attention on ac- 
count of the munificence with which the church had come forward to contribute to the 
expenses of his Irish expedition ; most of the prelates (as well ss likewise of the lords of 
the council) having advanced each a loan of one thousand pounds, for that purpose ;-— not 
being bound thereto, as they took care to protest, by any strict right, but by their aflAKS- 
tion for their king. IT 

In consequence of all this, the king, afler passing his birth-day in Dublin, and accord- 
ing to Bome accounts, holding a parliament in that city, returned in the summer 
of the year 1805, into England, leaving, most rashly, his young kinsman, Roger |onK* 
Mortimer, earl of March, with ample powers, to act as his lieutenant 'Hiis ^*"^'' 
young nobleman, whose hereditary rank, in the event of Richard dving without issue, 
placed him nearest in auccession to the throne,*^ had, on the death of hia father, at Cork, 
10 1882, been left a minor under the legal guardianship of the king; and though, in vio- 
lation of this trust, some minions of the court had during his minority, been admitted 
into the profits of the estates,tt his property, nevertheless, on his coming of age, was im- 

* Preiitart. 

t ** Kynge Bdwarde, of good memory, djrd neT«r to worke upon Uwm aa kynge Rieharde djrd in thia voyaae; 
tbe honour ii frpat, but Um profyte ia bat lytell ; fbr tlMMifh tbay be kjmfaa, yet no man can deuyae nor apalw 
of mder peraonagea."— JV^Mcvt. 

I Froimart. § Dnvica. 

I " Par cauae qe laa EaeoU a ea qe nooa avonacniandas ne Tenllen lenir na fardar oaa praaentea triauaa.**— 
JHi» af Prhtf Council 

K Walaingbam. «* FacU priua protaatationa, quod ad boe eoncadandum noa tenabantnr da atrieto Jars, 
aad ani rag ia aflbeloina.** 

** WlUi a viaw to anch an oeenmMa. ba waa nominatad by tba parliamant of lass bair praanmptiva to 
tbaerowa. 

tf WaMnfbam. 
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mense. When accompanying the king to Ireland, he had in his retinae 100 men-at-annSt 
of which two were bannerets, and eight knights, 200 archers on horseback, and 400 
archers on foot. 

It soon became manifest, that the Irish chieftains, in their late specious sabmissioiM^ 
had no other view than to bow temporarily to the immediate pressure of power* and 
then to raise again their heads as soon as the storm should have blown over; for scarcely 
had the king sailed with his forces from the shore, when fierce incursions were made 
into the borders of the Pale. Thus suddenly attacked, and in different quarters at the 
same time, the English lords, supplying by valour what they wanted in numbers, repulaed 
boldy the assailants; and a force commanded by sir Thomas de Burgh and Walter de 
Bermingharo, slew 600 of the Irish, together with their chieftain Mac Con. The kml 
lieutenant, assisted by the earl of Ormond, was no less successftjl in quelling the 0*ByroeB 
of Wicklow ; and the feat of storming the ancient manor-house of the chief of this sept 
was triumphantly commemorated within its walls, by the creation of seven knights.* 

A summons at this time, to attend the parliament, at Shrewsbury, afforded the yoanff 
viceroy a welcome opportunity of displaying the pomp and pageantry in which he so much 
delighted ; and he accordingly made his appearance there, at the head of a crowd of retain- 
ers, all apparelled, at his own expense, in white and crimson.f But a sad reverse awaited 
his return to the seat of his government For, while engaged in a conflict, at Kenlia, 
with the sept of the 0*Byrnes, having been hurried on, by bis iippetuous valour, into the 
ranks of the enemy, he was slain, and, it is said, torn to pieces, by the natives.^ 

In the year 1306, Thomas Holland, duke of Surrey, half brother to the king, was eent 

over to Ireland as lord lieutenant, attended by a foreigner, named Janico d'Artoia, 

laOR^ whoso name occurs frequently, in our records, during this, and the three or foar 

^^ following reigns, and always connected with the charge or exercise of some greet 
public trust, military or civil. 

Nearly five years had now elapsed from the time of Richard's first visit to Ireland, 
when, under circumstances which rendered so wild a scheme of adventure almost unac- 
countable, he agoin undertook a great expedition to that kingdom. The line of policy 
pursued by him, in England, during the interval, had been such as to render him at ooce 
powerful and odious; to remove arbitrarily out of his way all individual rivals and o|»po- 
nents, but, at the same time, to array against him the combined hotred of the great maoi 
of the people. Of the immense power that had accrued to the crown, during the 
struggle, he was but too fully aware; but the amount and strengtli of the popular reac- 
tion against his tyranny, he was by no means prepared to expect, — having succeeded 
mean while in lulling himself into that false sense of security from which successful ty- 
ranny is in general awakened but by its downfal. In no other way can the strange &• 
tuity be accounted for which led him, at this crisis of his fortunes, to absent himself from 
his high post, as sovereign of England, and with the sole view, as he professed, of avenging 
tlie death of his cousin, the earl of March,} to undertake a second wild and wasteful expe- 
dition against the rebellious chieftains of Ireland. 

Having appointed his uncle, the duke of York, to be regent during his absence, the 
king, after assisting at a solemn mass at Windsor, and chonting a collect himself, took wine 
and spices, we are told, at the door of the church, with his young queen, who was then 
but eleven years of age, and, lifting her up in his arms, kissed her several times, saying, 
" Adieu, madam, adieu, till we meet agam."|| He then proceeded, attended by a train 
of lords, to Bristol, where some reports reached him of plots against his govern- 
1399 '"^"^ which were treated by him with disregard. For the naval part of the ar- 
' mament, the preparations had been on a grand scale. Impressment had been 
resorted to for the manning of the fleet; and vessels were ordered to assemble at Milford 
or Bristol from all ports and places on the sea-coast northward as far as Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. There were also minstrels attendant upon the army; and, as one who accompa- 
nied the expedition tells us, *' trumpets and the sound of minstrels might be heard day 
and night" Joining his forces at Milford Haven, he embarked in a fleet of 200 sail, and 

• Annal. TlitMrn. 

t " Etiam expenfiifl proprii*. pro majori parte, in cnloribiifl auip. acilicet riiheo et albo ve«titifl." 

I Nequiter occisiis et inembratim dilao^rntuB.**— flfa Hegit Rie. In annwer to a petition of the en ri of 
Northumberland, and other execiitoti of thia young lord (CIom RoU. 1 Hen. IV.,) he ia aaid to havn ht^n 
" caaualiter nequiter intcrf(>cluB.** It i* added, in some accounta, that he was disguised, on thia occnaion in 
thn habit and acconirementBofan Irit«h soldier. * 

§ Walainfrhain.— In tlie writ ordering the preparations for this voyage he thuit assigns tlie motives of hia «x. 
pedillon :— * Propter malitiam quorundum Hiberniconim iniroicoruin noatrorum qui contra noa^ez •oruai 
protervia, a din est, rebelled ct inobedientes accrcverunt." 

I Lingard. 
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in lesB than two days, arrived in sigfht of the town of Waterfbrd. On landing, be was 
received by the merchants and other citizens with a cordial welcome.* The king had 
been landM but a few days, when his active officer, Janico d'Artois, taking advantage of 
the approach of the grand army, began to attack the Irish; and, in a conflict with them 
at Kenlis, in the county of Kildare, slew 200 of their force*! 

After remaining about a week in Watcrford, the king marched his army to Kilkenny, 
where he was detained for fourteen days, expecting anxiously the arrival of the duke of 
Albemarle. This nobleman, who was Richard's cousin, had been ordered to follow with 
a fleet of 100 sail, and his long delay was afterwards attributed to secret concert with 
the king's enemie&l When joined by this force, the monarch, though straitened for want 
of provisions for his unwieldy numbers, directed his march towardis the chief Mac Mo* 
rough, who, retired within his woods and fastneisses, with a large multitude of followers, 
bade defiance to the arms of the invaders, denounced their power as founded in fbroe 
and injustice, and declared his resolution ** to defend the land unto his death.*' 

Relying on the strengths and intrenchments furnished to them by nature, and prefer- 
ring the^ort irregular skirmish to the set battle, the Irish seldom aflK>rded an opportunity 
uf judging of the extent of their whole force. The narrator, however, of the events of this 
war — himself an eye-witness of much that he describes}— states Mac Morougb's army to 
have consisted of ** 3000 stout men ;" and adds, they were ** such as it appear^ to him the 
English marvelled to behold."|| But notwithstanding that the king's army remained for 
some time drawn out, in order of battle, at the entrance of the dense woods in which the na- 
tives had intrenched themselves, there appeared no chance of provoking the latter to risk 
on engagement in the open fleld. All that remained, therefore, for Richard, was, to set 
fire to the adjacent villages, and employ their inhabitants in cutting a passage fur tho 
march of his army through the wood& Having taken this resolution, the king advanced 
his standard, and created under it several knights, among whom was the young Henry 
uf Monmouth, — in after years, the victorious Henry the fifth, — whom a spectator of the 
scene describes as then ^ a young, fair, and promising bachelor." The king had taken 
this youth with him to Irelanid, in order that he might learn there the rudiments of war, 
and make bis first trial of arm8;ir and on the present occasion, when raising him to the 
honour of knighthood, Richard is said to have thus addressed him, — ** My fair ooasint be 
henceforth preux and valiant, for you have some valiant blood to oonauer." 

But the march of the royal army was beset with diflkulties and delays, the road being 
encumbered with fallen trees, and in many places so boggy, that the soldiers, as they 
marched, sunk iuto it up to the middle; while, in the mean time, flying parties of Irish, 
** so nimble and switt of foot, that, like unto stags, they ran over mountains and valleys,** 
hovered around with barbarous howls, in every direction, cutting oflT the stragglers and 
fbragers, and hurling their darts or short javelins with a degree of force that no coat of 
arms could withstand. 

Though M'Morough himself had beheld without flinching the approach of the assailants, 
there were others of the Irish chiefs, and among those his own uncle, who, panic-struck 

* French metrical narrative :— 

"Mainte trompelte y poovoit enoir, 
De jour de nuit meneatrelx reteniir,** 

t That tbia oflker bad already diatinfuiahed himaelf. during the dake of Surrey'a aovemoient. may be con- 
cluded from ibe manner In wbicb tbeir naroei are coupled by an old chronicler :~" Virtna ducia Soutbrelaet 
Janichonia Alemannl in Hibemia clariut.**— CSIreaic. THmmuL in Lt hnd . CtUtttmn. Thoagh daacribad in 
this eitract aa a German, he ia generally auppoenl to have been a Oaacon gentleman. 

I Lingard.— " He waa kept (aaya stow) tarrying for the duke of Albemarle, that kepC not the right comae.** 

i The writer of the Histoire du Rtm d'Ji$tgUi$rr^ JUeA«r<— an account, in French metre, of the laat four or 
five months of Richard's reign. Of thia curioua tract there eziat two MSS., one of which la in the Britiafe 
Museum, and the other in the library of Lambeth Palace. A tranalaiion of that portion of the atory whieb 
relatee to Irrland waa made by the eminent air George Carew, lord ptaaident of Munat«>r (soe.Harris'a JSRIer* 
nku ) But the entire narrative has found, within oar own tima, anaooompliahed tranalator and commaatator 
in the Rev. J. Webb. Artkmolagui, vol. 22. 

I Carew'B translation ; thus tranalatad by Webb :—** Wilder people I never aaw; they did not appear to 
me to be much dismayed at tiie Engliah." The following ia the original :— 

** Ttt>ia mil homea qui ftmrent moolt hardi, 
Bt ai apera, oonquea tete gena ne vy ; 
Dangloiz trop noa eatoienl eabahl, 
Ge me sembla.** 



V * Ut rem mililaram diaeerct et primum e2eroerel."— Tit. Liv. file Utn. K 
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by the Dombera of the eneiny, haitened, with halters roand their neckib and, falliqg, 
proftrate at the king's feet, implored of him mercy and peace. A grant of ftee pafdoo 
was accordingly vouchnfed to them, on condition of their swearing to remain, finoni 
thenceforward, true and loyal sobjects. At the stme time, a roesssge was sent by the 
king to Mac Morough, sammoning that chief to aopear before him in a like suppliant 
ffuise, and engaging that, if he would thus humbly submit himself, not only should mercy 
be accorded to him, but the king would bestow upon him, as the reward of his loyalty, 
ample territories and towns. 

The subtle chief, however, knew far too well the real motive of these plausible oflferi, 
to allow himself to be shaken, for a moment, from his plan of protracted resistance. He 
knew, so distressed were the English army for want of provisions, that numbers of the 
soldiers had already perished by famine; that this scourge had extended also to the officeny 
and that the whole camp was full of despondence and murmurs. Emboldened, there- 
fore, by this knowledge, he replied to the king's message, thst *^ not all the gold in the 
world could tempt him into submission; that he would continue still to carry oo the 
wsr, and do the king all tlie injury in his power.** In the mean time, the arrival fron 
Dublin of three ships, laden with provisions, BflS)rded some slight relief to the famidied 
soldiers, who are described ss plunging eagerly into the sea to reach the vessels, and 
even wounding each other in their fierce contest for relief. 

The king was now left no other alternative than to decamp and march immediately 
for Dublin: nor even this was he allowed to efiect without molestation, as the Irish •■•- 
my hung upon his rear, and, by harassing the troops by constant skirmishes, delayeMl aid 
embarrused their retreat 

Having performed thus the only dutv that Ireland's chiefs were now left the power to 
fhlfil,— that of reminding their proud roasters that the conquered still hsd arms^ nor 
wanted the spirit to use them,— Mac Morough sent to request of the king a safe ooodoet 
to the royal presence, for the purpose of tendering his huronle submission ;^r, if this pro- 
posal should be found displeasing, suggesting that Richard should send some of hia Irnds 
to trest with the chief on terms of peaee^ The news of this overture wss received with 
delight in the English camp, where all were weary of the hard service they hsd latBly 
been engaged in, and joyfblly welcomed a chance of rest. By advice of his coancil, the 
king appointed the earl of Gloucester, who was the commander of his rear-guard, to neat 
• Biac Morough at the place of conferences instructing him to impress on the chief the 
enormity of his wrongs and crimes against the king's lieges; and also the retribuUoo de- 
manded by justice for his many gross and daring breaches of fiiith. 

The earl took with him to this singular interview a guard of 200 lancee and 1000 
archers; and among the personages who^ from mere curiosity, accompanied him to the 
flcene of the conference, was, luckily, the writer of the narrative already so frequently re- 
ferred to, whose lively description of the manner and appearance of the Irish chief shall 
here be given, as nearly as translation will allow, in his own words. ** From a mountain, 
between two woods, not far from the sea, we saw Mac Morough descending, accompanied 
by multitudes of the Irish, and mounted upon a horse without a saddle, which cost him, 
it was reported 400 cows. His horse was fair, and, in his descent from the hill to ua, ran 
as swifl as any stag, hare, or the swiaest beast I have ever seen.* In his right hand he 
bore a long spear, which, when near the spot where he was to meet the earl he cast from 
him with much dexterity. The crowd that followed him then remained behind, while 
he advanced to meet the earl, near a small brook^f He was tall of stature, well com- 
posed, strong and active; his countenance fierce and cruel.^ 

The parley that then ensued was mainUined for a considerable time; the English lord 



* ** Bain deux bois. mws loing de la awr 
Maquemora la aiontaifne avalar 
Yy, et dirloia, qa« para ne icay nombivr, 
T ot fbiaon. 

Un abeval ot aaaa aala ne arcon, 
Qai lai avoit coaata, oe diaoU on, 
QnaUreeaa vaeliea tant eatoH bal et hau" 

t ** Deuiz deux fat la laaaemblee fliite 
Prea dan ruiaael. 

La aa malntiot Baaquemora : aaaels bal 
Orana hoaa eatoit, a menreilles yanel ; 
A vouB dneil tembloit fort fiar at ftl, 
Bt booM deftit.** 



t Mttrieal MkrrtUn*, Caraw*a trsnalation. 
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reproaching the chief with his varioofl acts of perfidy, his murder of the earl of March,* 
and of others of the king's loyal subjects. But on neither side was there any advance 
made towards reconcilement, and the conference ended in leaving the parties as much 
asunder as when it commenced; the sole conditions on which the king would admit Mac 
Morough to his peace being such as that chief hod haughtily declared he would never 
submit to while he had life. The Leinster prince had theremre to return to his woods 
and fastnesses; while Gloucester hastened back to report the result to his royal master, 
who, thrown into a violent rage, on hearing it, swore by St iSdward, that ** he would 
never depart out of Ireland until he had Mac Morough, living or dead, in his hands." 

But the unfortunate monarch's own doom was fast approaching. He had reached 
Dublin, with his army, and found in that city such plenty of provisions, that even the 
dO,000 men which his force added to the population did not much raise, we are told, the 
prices in the marketf Here he was joincKl at last, by the re-enfbrcements oader the 
duke of Albemarle, whose arrival he had been so long expecting; and, having resolved 
to carry on the war vigoroosly against Mac Moroogb, be divided his army into three por- 
tions, with the view of surrounding the fierce chief in his woody covert, and so huntinp^ 
him into the toils. He had also proclaimed that whoever would deliver bim into his 
hands, dead or alive, should receive 100 marks of gold. 

For the space of six weeks during which Richard remained io Dublin, passing the time 
in a round of gaieties and pomps, there prevailed such a course of stormy weather and 
adverse winds that all communication of intelligence from England was interrupted ; 
'* which appeared to me, undoubtedly,** adds the authority already cited, ^ to be a presage 
that God was displeased with the king.** At last, there arrived a small bark in the port 
of Dublin, conveying to Richard the alarming intelligence that Henry of Bolingbroke, 
duke of Lancaster, had taken advantasre of his absence to land in England ; that already 
some of the most powerful of the Enfffish barons had joined his banner, as well as a large 
portion of the mass of the people, and that this roirit of disaffection was spreading fiut 
through the whole kingdom. The first act of Richard, on learning this ominous news, 
was to give vent to a burst of petty reven^re sgainst Lancaster, by ordering his unoflbnd- 
ing son, the young lord Henry, to be imprison^ in the castle of Trim, together with the 
son of the duke of Gloucester. 

The advice of the majority of Richard's council was, that be should proceed with all 
possible speed to England ; but Albemarle— who poss es sed, undeservedly, as it proved, 
nis confidence, — oppMed this opinion of the council ; and recommended that, for the pre- 
sent, there should only be sent a small detachment, under lord Salisboqr, into Wales, 
there to form a point of union for the king's friends; while, in the mean time, sufficient 
shipping might be collected at Waterford to convey from thence the king and the main 
body of bis force. This ill-omened advice was readily adopted ; the earl of Salisburr, as 
he reluctantly embarked, entreating most earnestly of his royal master to follow witnont 
delay; while the king, in promising to lose no time, swore also, by great oaths, that ** if 
Lancaster fell into his hands, he would cause him to die such a death as that the hmo 
thereof should sound as far as Turkey." Notwithstanding all this show of spirit, nearlr 
three weeks elapsed before Richard arrived in Milford Haven; and, during that interval, 
the last feeble chance of preserving either his throne or life had vanished. 

It may be worth noticing that, in answer to a petition from Ireland, in the third year 
of this reign, praying for leave to dig mines, the king gives permission for every one to 
dig in his own grounds, for gold, silver, and all other metals, during the following six 
years, — paying the ninth part thereof to the king, and sending the rest to the king's 
mint, at Dublin. ( The gold mines of Ireland had been, from very early times, a subject 
of speculation; and it appears from a writ addressed, in the year 19d0, to James, earl 
of Ormond, that several mines, both of gold and silver, were at that time supposed to have 
been discovered.} 

* *' (^nant le eonte de la Marcba conrtors 
Fireni MOtirir, aana Jngemtnt m loia.** 

TiM epithet " eourtaoae** here baatowed apon tba yoaoff aarl of Nareh, ia Aillv iufttifiad by Ibackaraetor 
givnn of him in a record cited bv Mr. Webb : ** Ha waa distiofaiihed by tba qoalitie* held in aatiaiaiiAB at 
that time; a itout tournejrer. a fkinooi aseaker, a eoatly Ibaatar, a bounteona fiver, in con venation aUbMa 
' and joeoae, in beauty offitrm aorpaaainf hie Ibllowa.** 

t " Dublin, a good citT,** aaye the JIWHealJVbmU<v«, '* aUnding upon the tea, and containing aoch great 
abundance of nerehandiie and proviaiona, that it waa aaid that neither fleab nor fl«h, bread-corn nor wine, 
nor other etore, waa any dearer for all the army of the king. I know full well that they were more than 
30.000 that ■ojournad therein and around.** 

iPrynna p. 308. ^.^ 

** Quia datum apt nobie intalligi qnodquamplnnia mlns aarl et argenti. in dicta terra noetra Hibemla 
■tunt,** Ike.— Rymer, torn. ▼. ad ann. 1300. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BCNRT IV. 

Strug g^Ie between the Hooiee of Yort and Lancaiter. — Bene6cial ultimately to England— 
ruinous to Ireland* — lofaiion of Sisodand by Henry. — Predatory attacks on the Iriah 
Coasts by the Soots. — The kind's son made lord lieutenant — Murder of the sheriff of Louth 
by four English gentlemen. — Right of the sword conferred on the corporation of Dublin. — 
Submission of ^isb chieft. — Parliament held at Trim. — Expedition against Mac Mo- 
rough — his gallant resistance and defeat.-^Tbe king*s son, Thomas of Lancaster, agmin 
made lieutenant— reforms contemplated by him* — Arrest and imprisonment of the emrl of 
Kildare. — The lord lieutenant wounded in an affray — summons a parliament — is succeeded 
in his office by the prior of Kilmainham« — State of Ireland at this period.-»Prools of the 
decline of English power.P 

Bt Henry's election to the throne of England, — for such was virtually hie title 
|lJ^' to the crown, — the seeds were sown of those long and sanguinary wars, betweeo 
law. ^^ ^^^ ^^1 houses of York and Lancaster, of which the whole history is as con- 
fused and uncertain as the known- results were bloody, treacherous, and disgracefbL 
One salutary consequence, however, of these contests was the gradual extension of the 
powers of parliament, and those wholesome restramts on the royal authority, which the 
precarious position of the Lancastrian princes, enabled the commons, through three euc- 
cessive reigns, to urge and impose. It was, unfortunately, only in the evils of such a 
struggle that the usual destiny of Ireland allowed her to have any share. The impor- 
tant principle established by Richard's deposition, and the weight thrown into the popu- 
lar scale by the uncertainty of the tenure of the crown, were advantages derived by 
England from the wars of the two Roses, which she purchased cheaply, even at the cnet 
of so many years of internal strife. But far different were the state and prospects c^the 
wretched' people so anomalously connected with her, who, while sharing in all the worst 
consequences of such a course of convulsion, saw neither hope nor chance of any of its 
atoning advantages; but left at the mercy of some viceroy's deputy, without even an 
attdmpt to redress or palliate their wrongs, found that, though subjects of a state advancing 
in the high road to freedom, thcy^ were, themselves, sinking every day deeper into de- 
gradation and barbarism. 

When Henry, soon after his accession, assuming the character of lord superior of Scot- 
land, proceedea to invade that country, the northern coasts of Ireland became frequently 
an object of attack on the part of the Scots. '* Both from the high country and 
1400 ^'^'" ^^® isles," as the language of the record expresses it,* numerous expedi- 

* • tions were fitted out for the Irish shores; where the traditions, still freshly pre- 
served, of the gallant though fruitless efforts of Bruce, could not fail to rally the natives 
arouod the S<»ttish banner. One of these small armaments having been encountered, 
near Strangford in Ulster, by a naval force, under the command of the constable of 
Dublin castle, repulsed triumphantly the attack and slew great numbers of the English.! 

During the administration of sir John Stanley, who held at this period the poet of lord 
lieutenant, a subsidy was granted, for three years, by the English parliament, to provide 
for the exigencies of the government 

The policy which had been pursued in most of the preceding reigns, and, on no graver 
^unds, probably, than the supposed fancy of the Irish for persons of high rank, of send- 
ing some member of the royal family to direct the affairs of that country, was adopted 
likewise under the present king, who intrusted to his second son, Thomas, duke of Lan- 
caster, though yet not quite of age,^ the responsible office of lord lieutenant Landing, 
on Sunday the 13th of November, at a place called Blowyk, near Dalkey,} this prince 

• Fat. Rorr, 5 Hen. IV^-" Tain de alta pttria quam de iniulia/* 

t Cox. — Marleburrough. 
" tTbomaa Erpineham and Hugh Wateraon, knight, had been appointed the young lord lieutaaanra «aar. 
diana.— P«(. RoU, 3 Hen. !V. • ~ 

§ *« Applicttit apud Blowyk Juzta Dalkey.**— Pot. MolL 3 Hen. IV. 
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proceeded from thenoe, on the same day, to Dublin. Shortly after his arrival, Jobo 
Drake, the mayor of Dublin, inarched forth, at the head of a strong body of citi- ilry£ 
zens, against the O'Byrnes of Wicklow, whose force consisted, it is Mid, of 4000 ^^^ 
men, and encountering them in the -neigbbourhood of Bray, killed near 500 of their num- 
ber, and put the rest to rout* 

An event that occurred in the course of this administration shows how very little, ia 
respect to civilization and morals, the despised native and his proud foreign master dif- 
fered from each other. During a parliament held in Dublin, by the lord lieutenant, sir 
Bartholomew Vernon and three other English gentlemen publicly attacked and murdered 
the sheriff of Louth, John Dowdal ; for which, and for sundry other felonies committed 
by them, these civilizcrs of Ireland were outlawed, and their estates disposed of by cus- 
todiams.t But even this sluggish effort of justice was only transitory, as the king, shortly 
afler, pardoned the offences of the criminals, and restored to them their estates during 
life.| 

An event, important at least in the history of the corporation of Dublin, toolc place ia 
the course of this year. The right of the sword, or, in other words, the privilege of 
having a gilt sword carried before its chief magistrate, was granted by the king to the 
city of Dublin.} 

As the outward and specious submission of some of the principal native chiefs formed, ia 
general, a part of the pageant prepared to welcome the presence of royalty on these shores^ 
an imposing display of this kind was not wanting to greet the present vicegerent; and Achy 
Mac Mahon, O^Byrne of the Mountains, and Riley, the head of a great northern sept, all 
submitted and entered into covenants of allegiance and service with the lord lieutenantjl 
In the instance of O^Byrne, too, a pledge of no ordinary value was dbtained ; as this chief, 
in assurance of his sincerity, granted to the king the castle of Mackenigan, and the 
appurtenances. AfVer remaining not quite two years of his iong term, the royal duke 
returned to England, leaving as deputy* sir Stephen Scroop, who, in the following yetry 
resigned to a new lord justice, James, earl of Orroond. 

Though the truce that ensued between England and Scotland, afler the memo- 
rable victory of Homildon Hill, was at this period still in force, there occurred, on t'J^ 
both sides, frequent infractions of it, by armed merchantmen and cruisers. The ^^^* 
depredations of some Scottish pirates, in the Irish seas, provoked reprisals of a •imilar 
nature; and the merchants of Drogheda, as well aaof Dublin, fitting out ships to difierent 

Krts of the coast of Scotland, succeeded in bringing from thence considerat)le phmider. 
a marauding expedition of the same kind into Wa1e8,*-where the heroic ^bieftainv 
Owen Glendower, was, at this time, baffling the arms of the Henrys, both father and 
son, by eflbrts of valour so prodigious as to be attributed to the spells of necromancy, — 
there was now carried away, among other booty, a shrine of the Welsh saint, St Cobiii« 
which the pious plunderers, on their return to Dublin, placed as an offering in the priory 
of the Holy Trinity, now called Christ Chureh.lT 

The piratical warfare between the Irish merchants and the Scots was put an 
etid to this vear, by a sort of treaty of peace, the negotiation of which with Mac- ^IgS' 
donald, lord of the isles, was intrusted by the king to John Dongan, bisbqp of '^^- 
Derry, and Janico d*Artois. 

Gerald, the fifth earl of Ktldare, having been for a short time lord justice, gave 
place to sir Stephen Scroop, who again came over as lord deputy, and h^ a f^' 
purliament at Dublin, in January, which, in the lent after, concluded its uemioa ^^^^' 
at Trim. 

It is painful to be compelled to remind the reader that such, and such •nly. Is the qua- 

* MarlebaiTotigta.—Harrii {Hi$t. ^DuUin) incorrecUy cHei Caavion •■ Jiaviof nadelte JiUMher of wHMku 
anouiit to 4000. 

I Marleburrouffh. tCta. 

§ Pat. Roll. 4 Hen. IV. ** Qood major civiutia DoMini et •oeeeMorM aul imperpntvain, liabeaBt qaandaa 
gladium, deauratoni coram eii poatatum prout Major* London*.** Cox. who plaoM thii avcnt ioeometljr In 
the tenth year of Henry*i reign, adda. that at the aame time with the grant of the aword, the ** provoet** of 
Dublin waa changed into a '* mayor.*' Bat tbia ia alao incorrect. Aa early aa the 18th year of Heorv fit. 
we find a writ of the king addnaaed, " M^ori et dvibna DuUia ;** And ihe eitlea of WaCerfbid, BragMa, 
Limerick. Cork, eoaM all lioaat of mayora at nearly aa early a neriod. See 8allh*a JiUet. ^ Otrk^^ook il. 
chap. Ix. »— Ferrar'a Bbt, ^ Uwuriek ; where the flret nayor of Liaierkk ia placed ten year* earlier than tlw 
flrat mayor of London ^-Ryland*a BUL qt Wutmfvr^ wtete, however, the date of iJMilret aayor iaearrled 
no llirther beck than A. D. 1377 ; Ike. Ike. To the mayora of Doblin, Holinahed paya the fbllowing tribuloof 
praiae :— " Thia Maioralltle, both (hr Mate and charge of oAce, and for bountiful hoapiulitle, exoeedelli anAa 
citie In England, London excepted.** 

I Pat. Roll, 3 Hen. IV.— To Achy Mac Mabon.at the aame time, waa granted, during hia life, on eoa4i> 
tiott that he ahould alwaya be ready, with hIa Ibroe, agalnat the king*a rebeta, the land and demeane (w&Ul 
the exreption of the caatle) of f^ernewy, in Ihe county of Louth. 

f Marleburrough. 
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lity of the materialB furnished by Ireland to the pen of history, at a period thai witne«ed 
the dawning fflories of the future hero of Azincourt, and which, in such storied names 
as Hotspur, Douglas, Owen Glendower, has transmitted recollections that link history 
with song, and lend a lustre to the humblest legend in which even a trace of such namee 
is found. 

The Leinster chieflain. Art Mac Morough, who defied so boldly, as we hsve seen, in 
his rode fortresses, the showy squadrons of the late king Richard, had remained, for the 
first few years of this reign, perfectly ^uiet; and we find that, ahortly after Henry's ac- 
cession, the letters patent of the X8th year of Richard, granting a pension of eighty marks 
a year to this chief, were inspected by the king sad imtified.* But, in conee- 
^^ quence, this year, of some hostile deunoastration on his part, the lord deputy 
Scroop, acconipanied by the earls of Ormond and Desmond, the prior of Kilmaio- 
ham, and other captains and gentlemen of Meath, set out from Dublin with a oonsklera- 
ble force, and finding Mac Morouffh prepared to resist, marched their army into his ter- 
ritories. So gallant was tlie stand made by the Irish, that, for some time, the ibrtooe of 
the field was on their side. 8ut at length the English, by superior soldiership, prevailed 
and, learning that another body of inaurgeats was lUp at Callon, in ihe county of Kilken- 
ny, they marched to that town with such rapidity mb to take them by sui^rise, and sboat 
800 of the rebels were, together with their leader, 0*Carol, put to the sword.t 

On returning to Dublin, the earl of Ormond,^ though not yet of age, was elected lord 
justice, and, in the following year, held a parliament in that city, by which the statutes 
of Dublin and Kilkenny were again confirmed. 

The experiment of the efiects of a royal presence was now again resorted to in the 
person of Thomai^ the young duke of LKncaster, but apparently not with improved 
1408. ""^^^^« akbough, in the terms on which Jie undertook tlie goiremment, the pow- 
ers and means he stipulated for, and tlie natuce of ihe reforms contemplated by 
him, there is much that bespeaks at Joast ihe intention of fair and useiul adminiatratioo. 
Among other conditions, it is stipulated that, in order to strengthen the English planta- 
tion, he may be allowed to transport into freland, at the king's charge, one or two niroilies 
from every parish in England. He also required that the demesnes of the crown should 
be resumed, and the act against absentees strictly enforced.^ 

The jealousy Jtaturally felt towacds the great Anglo-Irish lords by those Englishmen of 
high rank and station, who were sent over to admin iater the afiairs of the kingdom* was 
strongly exemplified in the instance of the present viceroy, who— apparently, wilhont 
any just grounds for such violent proceedings — caused the esrl of Kildare and three of his 
fkmily to be arrested, and kept the earl himself a prisoner in Dublin Castle, until he bad 
paid down the sum of ^00 mark&} It is indeed manifest, even tlirough the scanty notices 
of his government transmitted to us, that the royal duke was allowed but little repose or 
security during his lieutenancy.; and oention is -made of a serious encounter at Kilmain- 
ham, in which he was desperately wounded, and narrowly escaped with his life.|| No 
farther particulars of this affray arc recorded; but that it was serious would appear from 
the measures soon afler adopted by the duke, who ordered proclamation to be made that 
all who were bound by their tenures to serve the king, should forthwith assemble at Rosa. 
He also summoned a parliament to meet at Kilkenny, in order to have a tallage grant- 
ed.ir How far he succeeded in the object of these assemblioi does not appear; the only 
^ ^ remaining event recorded of his administration being its final close, on the 18th of 
1409 ^"'^^f ^^« ^^^" ^^^ prince set sail for England, leaving his brother, Thomas 
* Butler, the prior of Kilmainhanu his deputy. 

In the following year a parliament was held by the prior, at Dublin, which made it 
treason to exact coyne and livery; and shortly after, having imprudently ventur^, with 
about 1500 kerns, or Irish infantry, to invade the 0*Byrnes* country, one half of his fol- 
lowers deserted to the enemy, and he narrowly escaped a serious and disgraceful defost. 

No other event deserving of particular notico occurs in our records for the few re- 

• Pat. Roll. 1 Uen. IV. \ Marteborrowlk 

INatiiral ton of the late or third earl of Omond, who. aajra Oarte, ** had two illeflUmate ekiMmTrta. 
noMs to Boiiller. aliaa Baoeafh, prior of Kilmainbam, a martial mao, and lord Juatioa of IieUad la 
IMBw.— from whom came several go«Jd fSimiliea of gentlemen in the eountiea of Kilkenny and 'Htiyfrmryj— 
aad Jame« le Botiiler, aliaa «Saldie, fW>m whom the lorda of Cahir (created barona in U^) and divera ntlwr 
pniMipal fentlemen, in the counties of Tipperary and Waterford, are deeoended.** Jn apeaking of thin ImC 
wiM> was ilie fourth earl of Ormond. Carte deacribea him as ** not only a man of good pnrta, but (wlU^ was 
ynrrnn in noblemen at that time) mkvter of a great deal of learning i" aucb as was even tlMtaglit, In m&tu. 
raOeient " to qualify him for the bigheat truau and employBents, belois the law dMBMd hisi fli to mSS 
Bit ettate.**— /atrorfHct. ^"^^ 

f ^'* I Marlebarroogh. f iMi. 
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■mining years of this reign, which was brought to a close by Henry's death, hi the ab- 
bot's chamber, at Westminster, on the 20tb of March, 1413. 

Scantily supplied, as the historian finds himself^ at this period, with the two grett 
essentials of the historic scene, events and actors, his only resource for the means of ac- 
quiring any insight into the condition of the country lies in the materials supplied by its 
legal records; and, perhaps, in most cases, it is the state of tlie law among a people that 
afiords the least fallible means of forming a judgment respecting their moral and social 
condition. Viewing Ireland with the aid of such lights, at this period, we find, in the 
first place, abundant evidence of the declension of English power throughout the whole 
kingdom. The encroachments on the Pale, by the neighbouring Irish, became every 
day more daring and formidable ; and whereas, hitherto, the English borderers could not 
make war or peace witli the natives without leave from the government, the necessity 
of such special permission was now, in consequence of the greater urgency of the dan- 
ger, dispensed with; and licenses were granted to particular individuals to deal with 
** the enemy*' in whatever manner or on whatsoever terms tho exigence of the crisis 
might require.* 

For the same reason, the general interdict against holding traffic or trade with the nap 
tives, or admitting them to Sie E2nglish markets, was at this time withdrawn; the inha- 
bitants of the Pale being hemmed m so closely, on every side, by the people of the coun- 
try, that, without such licenses as now were issued to qualify the prohibition, they ran the 
risk of being reduced to poverty and starvation.f 

Equally obvious proofs of the sobering influence of fear in obtaining for the Irish that 
abatement of persecution which they would have in vain sought from justice or meroy, 
are to be found in other acts and measures of this period; such as the increased extension 
of chartera of denization to the natives; the permissions to persons living in the marches 
to take Irish tenants ; and the instances of leave given to certain individuals — in despite 
of the statute of Kilkenny, declaring such practices treasonable — to enter into gossipred 
and fosterage,^ and even to marry with the ** Irish enemy." It is almost needless to re- 
mark, that concessions thus wrung so manifestly from fear, instead of conciliating, only 
added contempt to deep-rooted hate, and encouraged still farther and more daring en- 
croachments. It was ascordingly in the marches, and more especially those of Meath, 
that lay the most frequent scenes of conflict, confusion, and bloodslied ; and the Eiu|lish 
authorities were, in consequence, driven to the humiliating expedient of buying off the 
hostilities of the chiefs on the borders, by means of annual pensions, under the denomi- 
nation of Black Rent; — a sort of compact which, being well known to proceed from terror, 
on one side, was sure to be violated without scruple when the motives were tempting, 
on the other. 

While such was the wretched state of the border districts, the course of afiiiire within 
the Pale appeara to have been hardly of a less lawless and violent character. In a peti- 
tion from the commons of Ireland, attributed generally to the time of this monarch,} we 
find the law officere of the crown charged with gross abuses and acts of oppression, in 
consequence of which, according to the petitioners, the people were harassed and impore- 
rished, works of husbandry neglected, and many good towns and hamlets utterly rutned. 
It is stated, also, that, in defiance of Magna Charta, many churchmen, lords, gentlemen* 
and othere of the king's subjects, were cast into prison without any legal process, and 
their lands seized and considered as forfeited. Nor was it only by a licentious soldiery 
that such open acts of spoliation were perpetrated, but by sheriffs, justices of the p^aee, 
and other ministen of the king. Among instsnces adduced in proof of this charge, it is 
stated that tho lieutenant of Ireland himself received, in this lawless manner, eighty marks 
of the goods of the archbishop of Armagh, and took to the value of 401. of the goods of 
the archdeacon of Kildare. Of Uie same high functionary it is stated, together with fa- 
rious other such specimens of bis vice*regal conduct, that he kept sir Nicholas Alger im- 
prisoned until he bad obtained from him a misssl worth ten marks, and forty marki in 



* TIm fbUowiu if pratty Buch tiM general Ibrm of then lietsMt i— ** Eu, pro oo q«od oMBtria et poMia- 
OMt Oonwili KplMopi in lynk. ia ftostura nardiUriHB Inior Bitemieoe laimieot tC Anglleoa raMkasiU 



■uBt, eonee«it oi, CMcniibot tt MnrtBUboa Mil qao4 Ipai eaa dktla Uiberalcls, Ibe. traetars poaMBt,** *c. 
— Pkl. RM, 10 Htm. IF. 

LTbua. in nntwer to a petition (Wmb Um town of Roen, to be allowed to trade witk tlw Irieh enemjr, It ia 
I,—*' Cub ▼illn pnidicta In marcliiie elfa et Hibernieia Iniroicle nndique elicunivnllatn, non bnkent ande 
▼ivere valeat, niel aolonodo exempeiooe, JU. ▼ietnaUuB et alianm pnnraruB rrniB mm pnHktie inianMa, 
nd evIundaB eras BalitlaB neeeeearlo vendere oportet,** JU. kjc^Pmt. JUU, 4 Am. Jr. 

t Lioeniae to plaee Bngliali children with Iriah nnraee begin to nbonnd at thie period. One eznBple vW 
be enffleient. ** Rez. pro Mnriclo. lleenelaB dedit WiUielBM illo Benrie. BetagS qnod ipee BliaaB IBiaai 
snaB enidnB Odoni Oraylly Hibernieo dave Dooiit ad natriendoB.**— Pet. JMI. 7 Am. /r. 
§ P nf t Hng t Bid Ordt—neet ^ tJU PrHnf OnmeU, edited by air H. NidMMaa, vol. 11. 
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money. Complaint is likewise made in this petition, on the part of the commoDa of the 
county of Louth, that the Icing's commissioners had issued an order, contrary to law, to 
assess Aghy Mac Mahon, and other Irish enemies upon that county, to the great oppres- 
sion and impoverishment of his liege subjects therein ; that these Irish refused to accept 
such food as the complainants themselves used, and were dispersed with their '* caiis,** 
nurses, and children, throughout the country, spying by day and niffht all the woods and 
fortresses; from whence the greatest possible mischief might hereafter arise. 

From a memorandum on the back of this petition, it appears that, in numerous letters 
written at that time by the earl of Ormond, it was stated that the presence of the king 
was greatly desired in Ireland. But the thoughts of Hcnr^, throughout his whole reign, 
were far too anxiously occupied with the care of maintaining and defending his slippery 
hold of the English crown, to allow him to attend to the government of his Irish realm ; 
and acconlingly, though in almost every parliament during his reign, "the danger of Ire- 
land** was remembered, not an effort appears to have been made towards either the cor- 
rection of that kingdom*s turbulence, or the redress of its countless wrongs. All wee 
left to proceed in the same headlong course of mischief which, through more than two 
centuries, we have now painfully tracked ; and the only result at all savouring of justicet 
that arose out of this chaotic state of things, was the recovery by the injured natives of a 
considerable portion of their own rightful territories. To such an extent, indeed, had 
they already won back what belonged to them, that in an address delivered by the speaker 
of the English house of commons, we 6od it openly admitted **that the greater part of 
the lordship of Ireland** had, at this time, been conquered by the native&* 

A law enacted by the parliamant of the Pale, during this reign, shows that their legHH 
lation could be sometimes as capricious, as it was almost always tyrannical and unjust. 
Though giving to the Irishman, on his own soil, the title of ** enemy,** and invariably 
treating him as such, they were yet more proud of him, it would seem, as a victim, then 
afraid of him aa an enemy, since, by a law passed during this reign, they deliberately 
rendered it difficult for a native to quit the kingdom. By an act of their parliameot, 
in tho 11th year of this reign, it was ordained that no Irish enemy should bo per- 
mitted to depart from the realm, without special leave under the great seal of Ireland; 
and that any subject who should seize the person and goods of a native attempting to 
transport himself without such license, was to receive one moiety of bis goods, while the 
other was to be forfeited to the crowo.f 



CHAPTER XL. 



HENRY V. 



Continaance of warfare between the Englinh and the natives. — Lieutenancy of air John TaU 
bot^iis martial circuit of the borders of the Pale — reduces to submission a great number 
of the Irish chiefs. — Approbation of his conduct by the lords of the Pale. — Evil conao 
qoeoeea of his success. — Intolerant spirit of the English rulers. — Irishmen excluded fhwi 
the church of the English. — The king summons to his standard in Normandy a body of 
native Irish. — ^Their gallant conduct. — Laws sgainst absentees. — The Leinster ohief^ Btao 
Moroogh made prisoner — is sent to London and committed to the Tower.-^ImpeachmoBl 
of the archbishop of Cashel.— Petition of grievances from the inabitants of the Pale. 

Of the reign wo have just reviewed, a great historian^ has pronounced, that it pro- 
duced few events worthy of being transmitted to posterity : and if this may be said, with 

Lingmrd. 

l«Und. who refftra to MS. Trin. Coll., Dublin.-" Thote whom the Engilih refused to ineorporata witk. 

wijecu. they would yei compel to remain aa rebela or alavea ! . . . Ws have hsard of a brMaS 

OM for a flying enemy, but an act of parliament to compel him to stand his rronnd. could only have hm 
■»o by an Irish leg iaiature.**— Jlftrmmr* </ Captain Roek. • . j •«•- 
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troth, of the records of England during that period, we cannot wonder that those of Ire- 
land sliould be found so blank and valueless. But, barren as are the materials of 
our history, during the time of the fourth Henry,- they are even more trivial and |^|q 
void of interest in the reign of his heroic successor, who, although he had been 
invested with the honours of knighthood in Ireland, having made there his first essay in 
arms, does not appear to have at any time afterwards turned his attention to the affairs 
of that kingdom. 

After the departure of sir John Stanley, who had succeeded the prior of Kilmainham 
in the government of Ireland, the nobility elected to the office of lord deputy Thomas 
Cranley,* archbishop of Dublin ; and, during the sitting of a parliament held by him, the 
the Irish borderers, who always took advantage of Uiese occasions, when the principal 
lords and gentry were known to be absent from their homes, made a fierce inroad into 
the Pale, marking their course with fire and waste. To repair the damage caused by this 
desperate irruption, supplies were demanded of the parliament, which that body refused 
to grant ; and after a session of fifteen davs, was dissolved. 

A succession of conflicts now ensued between the English and the Irish, in one of 
which, at a place called Inor, the enterprising Gascon, Janicod'Artois, met with a check ; 
which giving encouragement to the Irish, the lord deputy found it expedient to assume 
the command of the troops in person. Going no farther with them than Castle Dermod, 
the venerable prelate remained at that place, along with his clergy, ranged in order of 
procession, and putting up prayers for the success of his small army. Nor did the event 
disappoint his hopes, as the result of the conflict, which took place at Kilkea, was victory 
on the side of the English. 

The confidcuce of the natives, however, in their own strength was now daily in- 
creasing ; and the English of Meath sustained, this year, a signal defeat from the chieftain 
0*Connor, with the loss of Thomas, baron of Skrine, slain in the conflict, and two or three 
other men of rank made prisoners. In consequence of this and other such failures, 
it was thought expedient to select a military man for the office of chief governor, i^-tA 
and sir John Talbot, of Hallamshire, lord of Furnival,-^ who afterwards so nobly ^*^^' 
distinguished himself in the wars against France, was appointed lord lieutenant Land- 
ing at Dal key, this active officer lost no time in proceeding to accomplish the object of 
his mission ; and, hastily collecting whatever troops he found on the spot, as none could 
be spared to accompany him from England, set out on a martial process round the bor- 
ders of the Pale. Beginning with 0*Moore, of Ley, the viqeroy nivaded that chiefs 
territory, and, in the course of two great ** boatings," each a week m duration, laid waste, 
by burning, foraging, and all other modes of devastation, almost the whole of his lands. 
He also attacked and took by storm two of 0*Moore*s castles or strong-holds, and having 
released from thence several English prisoners, put to death the officers of the chief who 
held them in charge. Thus driven to extremity, 0*Moore reluctantly sued for peace, 
and delivered up his son, in pledge of his faith, to the lieutenant But still &rther 
humiliation awaited this chief; — he found himself compelled to join with his force the 
English banner, and assist in inflicting the same havoc and desolation on the territory of 
a brother chieftain, Mac Mahon. And here a similar result ensued; for, Mac Mahon, 
also in his turn overpowered, was compelled to follow, with his rude troops, to the attack 
of two other great Ulster captains, 0*Ck>nnor and 0*Hanlon. In this manner did the 
English lord pursue his course, making of each successive chief that fell into his hands a 
tool and scourge for the subjection of his fellows; or, as the letter describing the expedi- 
tion nnore briefly expresses it ** causing every Irish enemy to serve upon the other.'*^ 

This showy and sweeping achievement occupied altogether about three months; and, 
although little more, as usual, had been ^ined by it than the outward form, without any 
of the reality, of submission, so much satisfaction did it give to the lords and gentlemen 
of the Pale, that, shortly after, they sent to the king, who was then in France, a certifi- 
cate, in the French language, expressing their sense of the value of this great public 
service. It was found eventually, however, that this circuit of the viceroy had been pro- 
ductive of much more evil than gfood ; as the soldiers, being ill paid, were compelled to 
have recourse to the odious exactions of coyne and livery ; and more was suflered by the 



* Leland, Cox. and otbera. have tranafonmd thia name iato CrawUg. Tbe inacription on bia monameni 
in New College Chapel, at Oxford, ooclu to have taogbt tbem better ;— "Fieri pontificum. Tboma! Cranlef • 
JU.*'-8ee Ware, BtMktft. 

t Lord Furnival by coarteejr, through hia wift,— iiaving married the eldeat daughter of air Thomaa NeviT^ 
bf Joan, tbe aole daughter and heireaa of William, the laat lord Furnival. 

I Original LiU$r» iUm$trativ9 rf BngUik Bi§t9iTf edited by air Henry Ellia, Second Seriea. vol. i. letter 19. 
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money. Complaint is likewise made in this petition, on the part of the commons of the 
county of Louth, that the king's commissioners had issued an order, contrary to law, to 
assess Aghy Mac Mahon, and other Irish enemies upon that county, to the great oppres- 
sion and impoverishment of his liege subjects therein ; that these Irish refused to accept 
such food as the complainants themselves used, and were dispersed with their *' caiis,** 
nurses, and children, throughout the country, spying by day and niffht all the woods aod 
fortresses; from whence the greatest possible mischief might bereauer arise. 

From a memorandum on the Inck of this petition, it appears that, in numerous letters 
written at that time by the earl of Ormond, it was stat^ that the presence of the king 
was greatly desired in Ireland. But the thoughts of Hcnr^, throughout his whole reigo, 
were far too anxiously occupied with the care of maintaining and defending his slippery 
hold of the English crown, to allow him to attend to the government of his Irish realm ; 
and acconlingly, though in almost every parliament during his reign, '*the danger oflre- 
land** was remembered, not an effort appears to have been made towards either the cor- 
rection of that kingdom's turbulence, or the redress of its countless wrongs. All was 
left to proceed in the same headlong course of mischief which, through more than two 
centuries, we have now painfully tracked ; and the only result at all savouring of justice, 
that arose out of this chaotic state of things, was the recovery by the injured natives of a 
considerable portion of their own rightful territories. To such an extent, indeed, had 
they already won back what belonged to them, that in an address delivered by the speaker 
of the English house of commons, we 6nd it openly admitted '* that the greater part of 
the lordship of Ireland** had, at this time, been conquered by the natives.* 

A law enacted by the parliamant of the Pale, during this reign, shows that their leg» 
lation could be sometimes aa capricious, as it was almost always tyrannical and unjosL 
Though giving to the Irishman, on his own soil, the title of ^ enemy," and invariably 
treating him as such, they were yet more proud of him, it would seem, as a victim, than 
afraid of him as an enemy, since, by a low passed during this reign, they deliberately 
rendered it difficult for a native to quit the kingdom. By an act of their parliament, 
in tho 11th year of this reign, it was ordained that no Irish enemy should bo per- 
mitted to depart from the realm, without special leave under the great seal of Ireland; 
and that any subject who should seize the person and goods of a native attemptinfr to 
transport himself without such license, was to receive one moiety of his goods, while the 
other was to be forfeited to the crown.f 



CHAPTER XL. 



HENRY V. 



Continoance of warfare between the Englinh and the natives.— Lieutenancy of lir John Tal- 
bot — hii martial circuit of the borders of the Pale — reduces to submission a great number 
of the Irish chiefs.— Approbation of his conduct by the lords of the Pale. — Evil oonae- 
qoeoces of his success. — Intolerant spirit of the English rulers. — Irishmen excluded fhiin 
the church of the English. — The king summons to his standard in Normandy a body of 
native Irish.— Their gallant conduct. — Laws against absentees.— The Leinster chief, Blae 
Morough made prisoner — is sent to London and committed to the Tower.-^Impeachmeat 
of the archbishop of Cashel.— Petition of grievances from the inabitants of the Pale. 

Of the reign wo have just reviewed, a great historian^ has pronounced, that it pro- 
daced few events worthy of being transmitted to posterity: aod if this may be said, with 

* Lingard. 

t Leiand. who refArt to MS. Trin. Coll., Dublin.—** Those whom the Enfliih refused to ineorporai* witk. 

ai auMecta. they would yet compel to remain as rebels or slaves We have heaid of a bridaa 

of fold for a flying enemy, but an set of parliament to compel biro to stand his rronod, could only hava 
passed by an Irish legialatiire.**— Jlf«iR«<r» </ CapUin Roek. 

I Hume. 
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troth, of the records of England during that period, we cannot wonder that those of Ire- 
land should be found so blank and valueless. But, barren as are the materials of 
our history, during the time of the fourth Henry,- they are even more trivial and T^|q 
void of interest in the reign of his heroic successor, who, although he had been 
invested with the honours of knighthood in Ireland, having made there his first essay in 
arms, does not appear to have at any time afterwards turned his attention to the affiiirs 
of that kingdom. 

After the departure of sir John Stanley, who had succeeded the prior of Kilmainham 
in the government of Ireland, the nobility elected to the office of lord deputy Thomas 
Cranley,* archbishop of Dublin ; and, during the sitting of a parliament held by him, the 
the Irish borderers, who always took advantage of Uiese occasions, when the principal 
lords and gentry were known to be absent from their homes, made a fierce inroad into 
the Pale, marking their course with fire and waste. To repair the damage caused by this 
desperate irruption, supplies were demanded of the parliament, which that body refused 
to grant ; and after a session of fifteen davs, was dissolved. 

A succession of conflicts now ensued between tlie English and the Irish, in one of 
which, at a place called Inor, the enterprising Gascon, Janicod*Artois, met with a check ; 
which giving encouragement to the Irish, the lord deputy found it expedient to assume 
the command of the troops in person. Going no farther with them than Castle Dermod, 
the venerable prelate remained at that place, along with his clergy, ranged in order of 
procession, and putting up prayers for the success of his small army. Nor did the event 
disappoint his hopes, as the result of the conflict, which took place at Kilkea, was victory 
on the side of the English. 

The confideuce of the natives, however, in their own strength was now daily in- 
creasing ; and the English of Meath sustaiRed, this year, a signal defeat from the chiefUin 
0*Connor, with the loss of Thomas, baron of Skriue, slain in the conflict, and two or three 
other men of rank made prisoners. In consequence of this and other such failures, 
it was thought expedient to select a military man for the office of chief governor, 141 V 
and sir John Talbot, of Hallamshire, lord of Furnival,-^ who afterwards so nobly ^^^^ 
distinguished himself in the wars against France, was appointed lord lieutenant. Land- 
ing at Dalkey, this active officer lost no time in proceeding to accomplish the object of 
his mission ; and, hastily collecting whatever troops be found on the spot, as none could 
be spared to accompany him from England, set out on a martial progress round the bor- 
ders of the Pale. Beginning with 0*Moore, of Ley, the viceroy invaded that chiefs 
territory, and, in the course of two great ** hostings," each a week m duration, laid waste, 
by burning, foraging, and all other modes of devastation, almost the whole of his lands. 
He also attacked and took by storm two of 0*Moore*s castles or strong-holds, and having 
released from thence several English prisoners, put to death the officers of the chief who 
held them in charge. Thus driven to extremity, 0*Moore reluctantly sued for peace, 
and delivered up his son, in pledge of his faith, to the lieutenant But still ftrther 
humiliation awaited this chief; — he found himself compelled to join with his force the 
English banner, and assist in inflicting the same havoc and desolation on the territory of 
a brother chieftain, Mac Mahon. And here a similar result ensued ; for, Mac Mahon, 
also in his turn overpowered, was compelled to follow, with his rude troops, to the attack 
of two other great Ulster captains, 0'Ck>nnor and 0*Hanlon. In this manner did the 
English lord pursue his course, making of each successive chief that fell into his hands a 
tool and scourge for the subjection of his fellows; or, as the letter describing the expedi- 
tion more briefly expresses it ** causing every Irish enemy to serve upon the other.'*{ 

This showy and sweeping achievement occupied altogether about three months; and, 
although little more, as usual, had been gained by it than the outward form, without any 
of the reality, of submission, so much satisfaction did it give to the lords and gentlemen 
of the Pale, that, shortly after, they sent to the king, who was then in France, a certifi- 
cate, in tho French language, expressing their sense of the value of this great public 
service. It was found eventually, however, that this circuit of the viceroy had been pro- 
ductive of much more evil than good ; as the soldiers, being ill paid, were compelled to 
have recourse to the odious exactions of coyne and livery ; and more was suffered by the 



* Leland, Cox. and otberi. have tranifonmd thia name into CramUy. The inacription on bii Bionaroaat 
in New College Chapel, at Oxford, ought to have taught them better ;—" Flori pontidcum, Tbomae Craaley, 
lbe."-8ee Ware. iN«A«p«. 

t Lord Furnival by eourteey. through tail wifh.—having married the eldeit daughter ofiir Thoraai Nevir^ 



bf Joan, the aole daughter and lielreee of William, the laat lord Furnival 
I Original UUtn iUtutrMtivf 9f EmgUtk BiaUrf edited by eir Henry 
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lolnectf of the Pale from the revival of thia acoor^re, than they had gained hf their alight 
and temporary advantage over the Irish. 

On the return of the king to England, after hia immortal victory at AsiDOomt, the 
^J^ Iriah parliament, deeming it a moment highly favoorable for acich an appeal, pre- 
pared a petition to be laid before him, stating fully the wanta and grievances cvf 
his sobjeeta in that realm. There object, however, was frustrated by a moat barefoced 
atretch of power. Laurence Merbory, the lord chancellor, being himself^ it ia proba^ 
hie, interested in preventing too eager an inquiry into official abuses, refused to amzxthe 
great aeal to the petition ; and thus, in defiance of the will of the legialatore, intercepted 
and set aside their remonstrance.* 

It is not a little curious, in perusing the minutes of the king's council for this period, 
to find France and Ireland alternately figuring as the acenes of English warfare ; but it 
is alao melancholy to reflect, that while the rich harvest of princely dominion so |r|orioiisly 
reaped, at that time, in one of theae fields, has long since paased away, the fruits of the 
mischief sown in the other still continue in fresh and baleful luxuriance. Among the 
minutcaof the council relating to Ireland, we find it noted that the king waa to be eonaolted 
respecting the increaae of the number of archera and men^tparma, for the guard of the 
Iriah marches ;; and alao relating to the equipment of a barge from Chester, with men-at-arms 
and other soldiers; — the bows and arrows to be provided by lord Furnival, at hia own ez- 
penae. It is suggested, likewise, that cannon should be aent to Ireland for its defence. 

A petition addressed, this year, to the English parliament, from the king*8 anb- 
1417 i^^^ ^^ Ireland, exhibits, in its rawest and most unsophisticated form, that hate* 
* ful spirit of monopoly and exclusion in which the government of that realm was 
then, and baa been almost ever since, administered. The petition, after stating that Ire- 
land was divided into two nations, the English and the Irish, the latter of whom were the 
king*s enemies, proceeds to the chief purport of its prayer, which was, that no Irishman 
should in future be presented to any ecclesiaatical office or benefice ; and that no bishops 
who were of the Irish nation should, on pain of forfeiting their temporalities, collate any 
clerk of that nation to a benefice, or bring with them to parliaments or councils held in 
Ireland, any Irish servant This notable petition, which shows how alert was then the 
persecuting spirit, and how much mischief it could already efiect without any help from 
religioua difierencea, received from the English parliament a ready assent to its insolent 
prayer.t 

The only symptom shown by Henry during his reign, of any interest in the fortunes of 
that country where he had first been made a soldier, was his summoning, in the year 
1417, when about to invade France for tho second time, a small body of native Iriah to 
join him in Normandy, under the command of Thomas Butler, the murtial prior of Kil- 
mainham-l The feats of valour achieved by this troop of wild warriors, at the siege of 
Rouen,— so much beyond what could have been expected from so small a force, — natu- 
rally led to that overstatement of their numbers which is found in the chroniclers of both 
nations. **They so did their devoir,'* says the Bnglish chronicler, **that none were 
more praised, nor did more damage to their enemies ;"{ and when, in the following 
year, tho king had got poesession of Pontoise, the Irishmen, according to the same au- 
thority, ** overcame all the Isle of France, and did to the Frenchmen damages innume- 
rable." 

In turning, wearily, over the records of these rude times, the eye is occasionally re* 
freshed by glimpses of a somewhat more civilized state of existence, in those granta of 
leave of absence accorded to particular individuals, to enable them to visit, for the pur- 

* " (iaod cum in parllaoMnto 4 Hen. V. Tbomai Crawley archepiic, Dablin. eleclna fuil ad proflei«iidaai 
in Anyliam ad Refem cum cunctia mandatia icriptia ttatuni Hibernie conoernenteni, Laor. Merbury, cancel- 
larittt, mafnuDi ajfiiluni eii apponere recutaverit :— cam preee qnod dieiua Lanr. Merbary ponatar ad 4a> 
darandnm cur tic fedt.**— GbM JtoU, 1 fim. Fl. 

t " Whereaa Uie laid land la divided between two natloni, that is to lay, the laid petitionera, Eng Hah and 
of the English nation, and the Iriah nation, those enemiea to oar lord tlie kinf , who, by erafly desiciw. 
aeereily. and by open destruction, making war, are continually purpoaed to destroy the aaid lieges aod to 
conquer the land, the petitioners pray that remedy thereof be made.** 

t Among the payments entered in the Issue Roll of this year, is the sum of 91. I7«., for ** the w ag e a ssi 
rewards to masteni and mariners of the town of Bristol, for embarking the prior of Kilmainham, 9QO liorat- 
men, and 300 foot, from Waterford in Ireland, to goto the king's presence in Frnnce."— Pail Hatordt. 

6 Hall.— who makes their number 1600. They were armed, he says, in mail with daru and skeins, after 
the manner of their country ; and ** were appointed to keep the north vide of the army, and, in eapecial, Um 
way that cometh fmm the forest of Lyons.** 

The following is Mnnalrelet's account of this gallant band :—** The king of England had with him in Ma 
company a vast number of Irish, of whom the far greatest part went on foot. One of their Ihet was 
covered, the other was naked, without having clouts, and poorly clad. Each had a target and little lavaHaa, 
with large knives of a strange fkshion ; and those who were mounted bad no saddles ; but Ihay rode very 
adroitly their little mountain horses.** 
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poses of study, the schools of Oxford and Cambridge. Others proceeded, with the view 
of learning the legal profession, to London; and here, the distaste avowed so insultingly 
by the English towards all connected with Ireland — a feeling extended to those of their 
own race born in that country — was most strongly and illiberally displayed. By a stretch 
of tyranny, unknown under former reigns, the Anglo-Irish law-students were now ex- 
cluded from the inns of court 

The old offence, indeed, of absenteeisni, had begun to be regarded in somewhat a new 
point of view; for whereas, formerly, those ofiendug in this respect were blamed merelf 
fi>r their absence from Ireland, the offence now most strongly protested against, was their 
presence in England. In some enactments on the subject, during this reign, the eifocXB 
of the practice are viewed in both these lights. Thus, in the year 1413, it was enacted 
by the king and parliament, that, " for the peace and quietness of England, and the in- 
crease and prosperity of Ireland, all Irishmen, Irish clerks, beggars, dux, should be re- 
moved out of England before All Saints following:; with the exception of graduates io 
schools, sergeants and apprentices at law, &c*' After a few more such exceptions to this 
enactment, it is added, farther, that all Irishmen holding offices or benifices in Ireland, 
should dwell there, for the defence of the land. 

In that fierce but inglorious warfare which raged incessantly between the two races, 
there had occurred nothing till this year deserving of any notice, since the mariial circuU 
of the borders of the Pale, by lord Furnival. A success, however, of some importance, 
was achieved, at this time, by the same commander, in consequence of which Mac Morougli, 
the captain of Leinster, had fallen into his hands; and how valuable was thought the pos- 
session of this representative of the old Lagenian kings is sufficiently manifested, by his 
being conveyed to London, and committed a prisoner to the Tower. Shortly after, the 
captain of the sept of the 0*Kelly's was taken prisoner by sir William de Burgh, and 500 
of his followers slain. 

The lord lieutenant, having been summoned to England, left his brother, Richard ^^ 
Talbot, archbishop of Dublin, to act as his deputy; and, in the April of the follow- 1419* 
ing year, James, £>irl of Ormond, who was appointed lord lieutenant, with very ex- 
tensive powers, landed at Waterford. The late viceroy, lord Furnival, had, in imitation of 
some of^his predecessors, involved himself deeply in debts, both public and private; and n 
parliament summoned by the earl of Ormond, soon after his arrival, in addition to subsidies 
granted to the king, amounting in all to 1000 marks, made provision also for the payment 
of the public detbs contracted by lord Furnival. In none of the proceedings relative to this 
lord*6 administration does it seem to have been sufficiently taken into account how very 
limited were the means placed at his disposal ; — the whole of his income for the mainte- 
nance of the kinff*s government having amounted, it appears, to little more than twe tbon- 
sand six hundred pounds a-year.* 

A parliament held in the following year, at Dublin, was rendered remarkable ^y ^ ||, 
the solemn impeachment before it of Richard 0*Hedian, archbishop of Cashel, upon tioL 
thirty articles of accusation brought sgainst him by John Gese, bishop of Usmore snd 
Waterford. The principal of these charges were, 1. That he loved none of the Ekiglish 
nation, and was very partial to the Irish. 2. That he ^ve no benefice to any Engl ishman , 
and advised other bishops to follow his example. 3. That he hod counterfeited the great 
seal and forged the king's letters pntent. 4. That he designed to make himself king of 
Munster. 5. That he had taken a ring from the image of St. Patrick, which had been an 
ofiToring of the earl of Desmond, and made a present of it to his concubincf 

These charges, which bear upon the fiice of them the marks of party spirit, were neveiv 
it is supposed, prosecuted ; having originated, doubtless, in envy of the munificent and 
popular character of this prelate, who l^ides his generous feeling towards the natives, an 
much complained of in these charges, wss distinguidied also for his seal and bounty in 
fostering religious establishments; and, amonff other public services by which he is ho- 
nourably remembered, restored, from a state of almost utter dilapidation and ruin, the an- 
cient cathedral of St. Patrick at Cashel. 

From the same parliament, a petition, praying for the reformation of the state of the 
lend, was transmitted to the king,| through the hsnds of the archbiahop of Armagh and 
sir Christopher Preston; and the direct insight it aflTords into the abuses and malpractioee 
then prevailing, opens so clearly to us the internal condition of the Pale at that period, 

* ** nim. Johanni Domino de Furnyvall, locum-tenenU Hibemi* pro laWa cattodia ejaidem a xzxo.dA8 
Januar. anno aecundo utque primum dtom Aufuiti prox. nqiMD. per dimidium annum 13331 U. Sd..** Ba a 
Bllie't Originmt UtUr; Sec 

t Ware** Bialiope.— Prynna, p. 313. 

i Cloaa Koll, 1 Henry VI. It appaaia lathar doabtfol wimlwrtliia petitioa ia to ba itlbmd to Uia last ysat 
of HenryjV. or tlM flrat of hia 

46 
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thftt — in oor detrth, especially, of more litely historical materials-HRich a record ia of oo 
ordinary raloe. 

This petition consists of nineteen articles, from which the fbllowuig are seleetad, and 
giren nearly as they stand in the original record. I. Complaint is made of the varioos 
extortions, oppressions, non-payments, levies of cojrne and liverv, practised br the lieota* 
Hants and their deputies ; and, also, their non-execution of the laws : — all which evils^ it 
IS added, are incurable, except by the presence of the king himself. 2. The petitioners 
state that all the supplies and revenues that bad been granted for the purposes of warfkre 
and the defence of the land had been hitherto applied by the king*8 deputies to their own 
private uses; and they pray that the king will retain in future, as he does at present, all 
such revenues in bis own hands. 8. They require that there should iie a coinage of 
money in Dublin, in the ssme manner as in England ; and that a mint, with all neceesary 
officers, should be there established. 4. Referring to the submission and homage made to 
Richard IL by certain of the -Irish enemies, and the recoffninnces entered into-by theniv 
payable in the apostolic chamber, to keep their oaths of jiliegiance, the .petitioners pcmy of 
the king to certify the same to the pope, in order that 'he may proceed to enibrce strong 
measures against the offenders.* 5. They complain of the (conduct, already noticed, of 
the lord chancellor Merbury, in refusing to fix the great seal to the petition of-the narlia> 
ment; and pray that he may be required to state his reasons for such refusal. 8. Owing 
to the wars and the intolerable burdens of the country, the great landholders, the artt 
fleers, and workmen, are daily emigrating, they complain, to England, in consequence 
whereof the land is left uncultivatM and undefended-: for this they pray some remedy. 
7. They state that the late -Sir John Stanley, when holding the office of -lord deputy, 
paid little, if any, of his debts, and died enriched by acts of extortion and oppreasioo: 
they thereft>re pray that his heirs and executors may be compelled to come into Ireland, 
to discharge his just debts, and make good his obligations. 8. They extol, as an example 
worthy of imitation, the conduct of Thomas Cranley, archbishop of Dublin, who had 
succeeded Stanley as lord justice, and always deported himself in that office beuignly and 
justly. 0. Of sir John Talbot, they allege, that during the period of his government, he 
was guilty of numerous acts of extortion and cruelty, and paid little, if any, of his debts; 
and tney pray that he also may be compelled to come to Ireland, to discharge his just obli- 
gations, and repair the consequences of his oppression. 10. Since the coronation of ttM 
present king, no. commissioner, they eomplain, had been sent over to Ireland, as was ommI 
m the times of his predecessors, to make inquiry into the conduct and measures of the lord 
deputy and other ffreat officers: and they pray, therefore, that such a eommission may be 
now aent. 11. The conduct of their present lord lieutenant, James, earl of Oroiond, is 
praised by them, and held upaa an example; because, on entering into his office, he bad 
made a declaration in parliament that he would observe the laws, would pay his just debta^ 
and also, at the close of his administration, would assign over lands without any reserve , 
until all such debts should be fully and fairly discharged : and likewise because that, throogb 
him, the extortion of coyne and livery had been abolished. This earl was prepared, tbey 
add, to efllect still farther good, if possessed of the means, and they therefore pray of the 
king tliat such means should ho supplied. 12. They eomplain that a number of illiterate 
persons were allowed to hold offices in-the exchequer, performing -the duties of them by da* 
poty, and receiving from thence great incomes, owing to the excessive fees usually ex- 
torted from the suitors in that court. In many instances, two, and even three, places wer« 
held by one individual, and the duties of them all, of course, proportionably ill performed* 
For this thev prav the king to grant a remedy. 13. English law students, they complaia, 
going over from Ireland, even though born in the best part of that country, were, by n late 
regulation, excluded from the inns of court, in England, though in all preceding period^ 
firom the time of the conquest of Ireland, they had been admissible into those societies. 

Of the remaining articles of this memorial, the seventeenth alone is of sufficient in- 
terest to be cited, wherein complaint is made, that although the statute 8 Ric. II., ooo* 
corning absentee proprietors, contains an exception in favour of studious persons, it yet 
daily happened that Irish students, devoting their leisure to learned pursuits, in EnfflMh 
schools and universities, were, under colour of said statute, obstructed and annoyed.-f It 
was therefore prayed that a declaration of the real intention of this statute ahoold be cer- 
tified to the lord deputy and other officers of the Irish government 

During the last year of this reign, a succession of conflicts took place between the 

• ** Cum prece quod Rex Papam d9 pneminia eereiorem facial, ad crueidium anpar eoa babaadB 
t " auod. quamvit lUtutuoa 3 R. II. de poaaenionariia abaentibua ezoepeionem ooaliMt i 



atiidioaoruiQ 
vexantnr. 



yfjBfx «|uuu ncjL rapaiu uv imeaiiMM vserciorcm racial, ma cracioium anpsr eoa oaHaaaaai.— 
. quamvit lUtutum 3 R. II. de poaaenionariia abaentibua ezoapeionem oonliMt is fli 
n, lamen atudioei Ilibernici. literia tnaeolia et univeniUitibna vacantea, colon iktlslMsti 
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Eogiyi and the natives, attended with the usual vicissitudes of their war&re on both 
ndesL Some success having been ffained by the Irish, in Ley, the lord justice invaded 
that countnr, encountered the chieftain 0*Moore, and, as the chronicler describes the 
event, ''dereated his terrible army in the Red Bog of Athy.*** He then, for the four fol- 
lowinff days, burned and wasted the lands of the rebels, until they themselves came and 
sued tor peace. About the same time, the chief 0*Dempsy, notwithstanding bis oath of 
allegiance, made an irruption into the Pale, and retook the castle of Ley from the earl of 
Kildare, to whom the lofd justice had restored it. In reference to this act of O^Dempsy, 
an old historian, extending his charge to the Irish in general, remarks, that, notwitbstand* 
ing their oaths and pledges, ** they are no longer true than while they feel themselves 
the stronger ;**-^n accusation to which, supposing it to be well founded, we mav, with 
bat too much truth, answer, or rather retort, that, if any excuse could be offered iorsuch 
perfidy, on the part of the Irish, it was to be found in the still grosser perfidy of those 
with whom they had to deal. 

In the mean time Mac Mahon, the chief lord of Orgi^l, or Uriel,t had in like manner 
broken out in full career of devastation. But the indefatigable lord justice, after having 
disposed of the other insurgent chiefor reduced Mac Mahon also to obedience; and thus 
closed this triumphant campaign, during which the clergy of Dublin went twice every 
week in solemn procession, praying for the success of his arms. 



CHAPTER XLL 

HENRY VI. 

AlUaoce by marriage end other ties between tbe two races. — Adoption bv the English of the laws 
and oaaget of the natires. — Great power of the Anglo-Irish lords. — Their (bads amoo^ thsm* 
ielTeB.-»The earl of March mads lord lieotenant.^His death.— Serere measores against ab- 
sentees. — Romantic marriage of the earl of Desmond — is forcibly deprired of his sarldom and 
estates. — Large grant of lands to his saceessor.^«ArticIes of accusation against the earl of 
Ormond.-»He is appointed lord lieatenant^— Grants and privileges bestoweid upon Desmond. 
Renewal of the charges against Ormond — is continued at (be bead of the government^-* 
Sample of Anglo-Irish legislation. — Richard, duke of York, appointed vioeroy*— Ormond 
committed to the tower of London — his intended dael with the prior of Kilmainham— tbelr 
duel prevented by the interposition of the king.— Recovery by tbe natives of their lerrlto- 
riesw---Conseqaent reduction of the English power and revenue. — Wise and oonoiHatory 

B>licy of York — is called away to England— stakes refuge in Ireland after his defoat al 
lore Heath — again takes the field, attended by volunteers from Ireland — is defeated and 
slain at Wakefield. 

Wa have already had occasion to remark, as one of the anomalies that mark the 
destlnv of this nation, how small is the portion of Ireland's history that relates to ia€u% 
the adairs of the Irish people themselves. Supplanted, as they were, on their own 
■oil, by strangers and enemies, the task of dictating as well their history as their laws 
fell esrly into foreign handa, and the people of the soil, the indigenous Irish, were only 
rememMred, to be calumniated and coerced. In the course or time, however, a new 
race and new relationships sprang up, from the connexions, by marriage and otherwise, 
of the English colonists and the natives, which worked a change even more in the politi- 
oal than in the social condition of the country. Tbe conquerors, yielding to these natural 
ties, were, in their turn, conquered by the force of the national spirit, aifl became, as was 

* CssipiOB,— wko sdSs also a miraels to tbs cvsnt:— ^ la ths Red Bos of AUqr (ths sua sloiost loSiia to 
ths Wssi, aadoiiraealoasljr auadinf still ia his epiefeis tte spsss of tans boors, till ths fest was asosm^ 
Bllskid, and ao pit ia tlutt aoor aaaojrlBS sitter borss or saan, oa his part,) hs vaaqaislnd 0*Moovs aai 
■is tsrribis snnjr. 

t ** or Moasftwa (says Wars.) eaUsd ia Irisa, UrM, Mss Mahoa was tlis chief lord.** Bat, aeeoidlag to 
•swari, Ofglsi. or Uriel, eosiprissd tin psissnt eoaatiss of Loata, Mdaaglnn, and Araafb. 
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■ud ia later times, even more Irish than the Irish themselves. Even Eogflish flentlewo- 
men had began to receive, without any repugnance, the tender addresses of the ** Irish 
enemy;** and it appears from letters patent of the reign of Henry IV,, that the fierce and 
Ibrroidable chief. Art Mac Morooffh, could boast of an ESnglish heiress for his coneort.* 

The old laws and customs of the country were deeply, as we have seen, imbaed 
the primitive character of the people ; and, if their law of Eric may be thought over- 
lenient to the crime of murder, and in so far indicating too tolerant a view of acts of vio- 
lence, their customs of Goesipred and Fostering, on the other hand, evince a geoerooi 
desire to enlarge the circle of the social affections, by adding to the ties of consangoinitj 
those of long habit and mutual good services. Brought up in general by Irish nurses^ 
and consorting from earlv childhmd with their fosterbrethren, it was not to be expected 
that the sons of the middle class of the English should remain uninfluenced by examplei 
so constantly acting upon them, and the force of which, through every succeeding gene- 
ration, must have increased. 

Such were, in Act, the effects that naturally began to unfold themselves among the 
descendants cf the great English lords; and all such ancient customs of the land as tended 
to facilitate the never-ceasing work of plunder and massacre, were, of course, the first 
and the most eagerly adopted by them. In this manner, the old Irish taxes of coyne and 
livery, which gave a right to demand free quarters from the soldiery without sny respon- 
sibility or restraint, and which in a country where warfare was perpetual, could not be 
otherwise than a perpetual scourge, was flret made a part of the military policy of the 
English by Maurice FItz-Thomas, afterwards earl of Desmond.f 

So soon and to such an extent were the lords of the Pale inoculated with this Irish 
spirit, that in the reign of Edward TIL, as we have seen, Nicholas Fitz- Maurice, fourth 
earl of Kerry, joined openly the ranks of the natives. Attempts were made, but unsuc- 
cessfully, in the course of the same reign, to dislodge this growing Anglo- Irish power. 
But, having taken root so early in the formation of the colony, and established the next 
best right of possession (though still at an immeasurable distance) to that of the natives 
themselves, this proud and high spirited rsce succeeded in baffling all the efforts of the 
English government to reduce them; and, at the period we have now reached, owing to 
the distraction of the attention of England to other objects, had attained, in some instances, 
an extent of ascendency, no less prejudicial to the dignity and interests of the crown, than 
it was oppressive to the people subjected to their dominion. 

Of these great lords, the earl of Ormond, who held the office of lord lieutenant at the 
time of the accession of Henry VI., was one of the most active and powerful ; and a fhc- 
tious fend between him and the Talbots, kept alive, as it was, and diffused by a multitude 
of adherents on both sides, continued to disturb the public councils through a great part 
<^this reign. Soon afler Henry's accession, the office of lord lieutenant was resigneoby 
Ormond to Edward Mortimer, earl of March and Ulster, who appointed as his deputy, ontil 
be should be able to assunie the government in person, Ekiward Dantsey, bishop of Meath.| 
When this prelate presented to the council the letters patent of the earl conferring his 
appointment, strong objections were made to the sufficiency of the commission, on the 
ground that the letters were sealed with the earl's private seal; and Richard Talbot, 
archbishop of Dublin, who was then chancellor of the kingdom, peremptorily refused, till 
ftuther advised, to acknowledge the bishop as deputy. But this captious oppoeitioo, 
though giving a foretaste of what was to be expected from the bold and thwarting spirit 
of this prelate, does not appear to have been long persisted in ; as, from a subsequent 
record, we gather, that the council agreed to acknowledge the bishop's appointment} 

Shortly alter, announcement was made, by a king's letter to archbishop Talbot, that 

the earl of March, with a larse army, was about to proceed, with all poasibl* 

l^Za ^^P^^^ ^ Ireland ;|| and, in the course of the year 1^3, this prince landed oo 

^^^ the Irish shores. But the flattering hope held out by his presence was of very 

• Pat. Roll. 1 Hen. IV.:—" Una cam berodiute Elismbetbe uzorit mi» de baronia de Norrafh.** It is 
ritht to add, however, that, in consequence of this marriage the lady'i eetate waa aeiaed on, aa a fbrlbitais, 
bf the crown. 

t ** But when the Engliih had learned it (the extortion of Coyne and Livery.) they need it with mmm iiias> 
lancy, and made it more intolerable; for tbii omiceseion was not temporary or limitad either to plaeaor 
time ; bot. becauie tliere wai every where a continual war, eitlier oAnelve or defcnaive, and evwy kml of a 
eosBtry and every marcher made war at hi* pleaiure, it became univereal and perpetual.*'— Dcvtfw. 

} About three yeari after, a bill of indictment waa (bund acainet this prelate, at Trim, fi>r atMiliiur « en 
•C ths value of I3«. id. out of the church of Taveraxh, ia the dioceee of Meath. Aftw ratlmr a eoMllealsd 
■suuii. which may be found detailed in Ware (Ai«terf ^ tk§ BiaMtpt,) he waa aoquitlsA of lUsdMilai 
llMrsi, for which it may be preaumed there waa not the ilif hieit foundaiioa, as. ahocUf sAtr, tas was Sflsla 
entrwted with the high offloe of lord deputy. 
> f The raaaoa given for thue yielding, ii " pioot in eoneoidia pnidieu oontiststar.* 

I *• Ad Hiberniaa cum magnottw^ta oua osui fctliaatioiis poMibili ssl fsatanSi Cfcsi JMi; % Aha. rt 
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tNTief dnratioD. Whatever expectation might ha?e heen fimned, from his nearneta to 
the throne, that hia administration would have proved both popular and efficient, such an* 
ticipationa were aoon at an end, aa at the beginning of the following year he waa seized 
with the plague, and died in his own castle at Trim. 

The prince*8 successor in the administration was the illustrious warrior, lord Talbot; 
the same whose services in this country, some years before, had received so ho* 
Dourable a testimony from the lords of the Pale, and who afterwards won for him* ^<^ 
•olf, in the French wars, the title of the English Achilles. Not quite a year had ^^"^^ 
the government been in the hands of this nobleman, when it again fell to the earl of Or* 
mond ; and from that period, through the ten following years, there ensued, at intervals 
nearly annual, a succession of chief governors, during none of whose administrations any 
event much worthy of notice occurred, — with the sole exception, perhaps, of the lieu- 
tenancy of Sir Thomas Stanley, in the course of which some seasonable checks 
were given to the increasing incursions of the Irish borderers. Taking advantage 14^ 
of the distractions consequent on the king*s minority, the natives had risen in con* ^^ 
siderable numbers, and were from every side encroaching on the Pale. The lord lieute* 
nant, however, leading against them the power of Meath and Uriel, made a great slaugh- 
ter of their force, and took one of their chiefs, Moyle 0*Donnell, prisoner.* 

The influx of the Irish into England continued, in both countries, to be a constant sub- 
ject of complaint and legislation; and, in consequence of a petition to the king, presented 
by the English house of commons, representing the manifold crimes, of everjr descrip- 
tion, committed by the Irish in England, it was enacted, that all persons bom m Ireland 
should quit England within a time limited; exceptions being made in favour of beneficed 
clergymen, graduates in either university, persons who held lands in Enp^land, 
were marri^ there, or had English parents ; and even these to give security for ^^ 
their future good behaviour. In the present year, likewise, during the lieutenancy ^^^^^ 
of Lionel lord Wells, while a second law was passed in EIngland, obliging Iririimen to re- 
turn home, there was likewise a statute made in Ireland, to prevent the passage of any 
more of them into England.f 

Amonff those powerful Anglo-Irish lords, who, by their own extortion, and the large 
grants of lands and liberties so recklessly lavished upon them by the crown, had beeo 
raised into so many independent counts palatine, the earl of Desmond held at this time 
the most prominent station.| This lord was uncle to Thomas, the sixth earl of Desmond, 
whose romantic marriage and subsequent fate show how high, in those times, were 
the notions entertained of noble birth. Returning late one evening from hunting, the 
young lord, finding himself benighted, sought shelter under the roof of one of his tenants 
near Abbey feal ; and seeing, for the first time, his host's daughter, the beautiful Catherine 
Mac Cormac, became so enamoured of her charms, that he aoon after married her. So 
dbhonouring to the high blood of the Desmonds was this alliance considered, that it drew 
down upon him the anger and enmity of all his ftmily. Friends, followers, and tenants 
at once abandoned him ; and even aasisted his uncle James, according to the old Irish 
eostom, to expel him from his estates, and force him to surrender the earldom.f Tbas perse- 
cnted the unhappy young lord retired to Roacn, in Normandy, where he died in the year 
1420, and was buried in a convent of friara preachers, at Paris; — the king of England, it 
is added, attending hia funeral. 

In addition to his other princely possessions, the present earl of Des- 
mond received, at this time, a grant from Robert Fitz-GeoflTry Coffan, of all his ^^[J^ 
knds in Ireland ; being no less than half of what was then called the kingdom of ^^^^^ 
Cork ;— an estate which ought to have descended by the heirs general to the Carew and 
Courcy families, but which the illegal conveyance from Cogan aflbrded to Desmond « 
ivetence for appropriating to himaelf.ll 

While thus this lord and a few other Anglo-Irish nobles were extending enormously 
their power and wealth, the kinff'a government waa fast declining as well m revenue as 
in influence and strength. Sir Thminas Stanley, when lord lieatenant, had brought over 
to England a most wretched account of the state of a&ira fWxn the privy council, wbere- 



t Amosi^lbt tenriott bf which Dmdoii4 nm iatq iwh flivoar, wai tht aetiviiT ihowii bjr him, in iht 

■Miched { 

I Thii foftiMt ■bocwIdb, howtfwrTdoM not aMiear to have bMO inswdiaMljr rteogaiMd by the crowa, as. 



im vaar or this nigB, whan, raiaiaf an ^tnf of MOO BMa, in Manalar, he ■mv^m afainit 6x}oaBor aatf 
~" rlarr " * 



MaylM' BwaiaffhaBn. who, wftih a larga ibna, had broktn into tht bovSeia of the Pal«.^Pa< RM, 1 Htm. n 
I Thii foftiMa aaociwIoB, howtfor, doaa not appear I 
I a lattar to Johs laid Fnniival, diod bjr I^aeh (£%r« 
f Denaoad. 
I Lodg«.-4hBiihf AM.^O»*iVoLi.bookLchapi L 



la a lattar to Johs laid Fnroival, eiiod bjr I^aeh (Ufl JtiatiiiitieM, 4«.,) Uia saw aarl ia oHraly called Ji 
of Deantoad 
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in, entreatingr that the kin^^ himself would come to Ireland, they added, that hi 

t^Mn preseoce would be a sovereign comfort to his people, and the eureat remedy fir 

^^^ ail the e?ils of which they complained. So little did thia state of thingi improfe, 

that a few years after, in the time of the lieutenancy of lord Wella, a parliament heU 

in Dublin ajrreed to send over archbishop Talbot, to represent to the king the miaeiablc 

condition of Ireland; and to state in proof of it, that the public revenue of the kinfdoa 

fell short of the necessary expenditure by the annual som of 14561.* 

Daring a part of the period of lord Wells* lieutenancy, Orroond coodeacended to act m 

depoty ; and, during that interval, had a grant made to him of the temporalitieBortbe 

_ . of Caahel for ten year&f Seeing reason to fear that this highly &Toared and popo* 

lar nobleman would be himself again selected to fill the oflke of chief p>vcranr, the 

P^rtv opposed to him, at the head of which was the intractable arGbbiabop Talbol, 

Ati resolved to defeat, if poeeible, an appointment so utterly adverse to all their desipa 

* With this view, in a parliament assembled at Dublin, certftin ** Articles ** wen 

agreed to, and messengers appointed to convey them to the king, of which the chief ob- 

ject was to prevent Ormond from being made lieutenant of Ireland.! 

These articles commenced with requesting the king to '* ordain a mighty lord of Eof- 
land** to be tlie lieutenant; — addin?. that they, the parliament considered it moat ex]N^ 
dient to confer that oflke upon an English lord, because the people would toon rndily 
** favour and obey him than any man of that tand*s birth;" inasmuch aa Englishna 
** keep better justice, execute the laws* and favour more the common people, than isf 
Irkhman ever did, or is ever like to do." The articles then represent how necemary it 
is that the lieutenant sliould be an active and courageoua man, such aa would " keep ike 
6eld and make head against the king's enemies : none of which qoalitiea,*^ it is wM 
hid been "seen or found in the said eirl, fur both he is aged, oawieldy, and nolostj it 
labour, and hath lost in substance all his castles, towns, and lordsbipa that he had io I» 
land. Wherefore it is not likely that he should keep, conquer, nor get any grouodi to 
the king, that thus hath lost his own.*" 

T6 tbeae general charges against the earl are subjoined specific instances of his mri* 
administratioo and abuse of power: and among othe'-«. it is stated, that when he beloR 
governed Ireland, be **had made Irisbcnen. and grooms, and pagea of hia hooaeholA 
faiighu of the shire:; that he had allowed peers to afa^n: theciselves from parliamentoi 




pCAched of 

many great treaaxK by the n.-w pre^icu* !c.-u .eii-.cnir.'A wr.:ch caar^c• atill remaiaed 
Qodetermined r aad i.ie arc.~."r *:::p aic*. 5>?i< c^ :a h.s jwa r^rscn,~'hcre have beea 
also ••many and dsvers c:>.er i:r»ra: :::.r^ a:sc:ce ry i.-.e sa:i cirl. wr.;ch I may not de- 
clare becaiue ot'mino cT>kr.*" 

Strongly entorccd a* we.-e i2-^?e oSar^>&. and ir\-::i;-: -; ra^cii. that, with all doe il- 

lovance for party isa.icip. r-aj -dTo crt<:rvec rt'?rf:;t" "svr". S z:c p^jr.i^hment, it appean 

from the rwuli- th*: bi:i ' ".e i~>.*r:ar.ce »« i::i:- >: :.• f.? rrxreecm^ bv the EngU 

^ cocsc*:. For. :: w^j s: :re c"..^ .'::'::? y;:i- U-ll. '."i: :-^« artxles of impeacb- 

144"» "^"^ '^*^^' "^"^ ^"''■'^' '■• * "^* '"^ '^' '"^ '"""'^ "^ 5%"?rjaT rV.IowinB", the eirl 
- rtOrrrcri *i« irx' r.::c --:-rj~: jr* 1- i.-i; w.-.- •^'-- :>sv.:::.„ privilege, tsfl^ 
of absen::2j: ir-^.r'r*-'^ r.* c:-^*- "i'"'- :V" =17 t yt*j.:^ •r.ucv:: mcarring' the peaaliT 
of the statute of'R.c:. 11. sr* r#: i^wrte**.* » t^ / 

Tlie e&cacc' :."!«? :r.jz:?.: ri *-"- >y 0^i>?.-\: ever raa.vj*-^ w-rs ahared in aho 
by hit powerru! r'r.e^ itc si: .".vr.*-. L\vr>.*cJ. c\-. *-vt- a r«!:«:T fc-.ched and aggrai* I 
diaed ieycci wha; wi* a-V • a «:v,\:!. to* nv.v-* arc rr:« i ^.nciioos were no* ' 
dbcwe.-ed. I: wis axe: *^".a : .=;» :i:i: f >:c%i.r;\; x >i:i*r: rVr ;2c ^:veni ment andcoi* 
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tody of the coantiee of Wftteribrd, Cork, Limerick, and Kerry \* and, not long after a 
privilege was accorded to him, no less remarkable in itself, than for the grounds on which 
It was granted. Having represented to the king the necessity he was under of directing 
in person the aHairs of these counties, and likewise the dangers to which he was exposed 
in travelling to parliament, through parts of the country inhabited solely by the kin^s 
enemies, he obtained permission, during his iife, to absent himself from all future parlu- 
ments, sending an authorized and competent proxy in his place; and upon this license 
was founded the privilege claimed by the succeeding earls of Desmond, of not entering 
into walled towns, nor attending any parliament, except at their pleasure.! 

In the same patent which granted this whimsical exemption, there was also a power 
given to him to purchase any lands he pleased, by whatsoever service they were holden 
of the crown ; — a license intended, it was supposed, to screen his late illegal grant from 
Cogan, and which, by the lax notions it gave rise to, respecting titles and inheritances, 
teMed to unsettle very much the rights and relations of property throughout the king- 
dom. 

Mean while the dissension between Ormond and archbishop Talbot continued to occupy 
public attention, and, as a letter of the council expresses it, ** to cause divisions and ru- 
mours among the kind's people.*' To Giles Thorndon, therefore, who waa then treesarer 
of Ireland, and less closely connected, perhaps, than most of his official brethren, with 
either of the two contending factions, was assigned the duty of collecting and laying be- 
fi>re the king a correct account of the state of aiiiiirs ifi that realm. The articles drawn 
op, in obedience to thisorder,| by Thorndon, confirm but too strongly the painful im- 
pression, which all other existing records of those times convey, of the strife, turbu- 1 ij<£ 
lence, and unprincipled faction which then prevailed as well among the ruling 
powers of the land, as throughout the whole of its divided and distracted population. At- 
tributing the "discord^ partiality and division,^* which had been so long raginsr, not less to 
one of the prevailing factions than the other, he states that, in consequence of these die- 
sensions, the spirit of party had become so violent in the king's council, and in all bis coorts, 
that *«no business, whether for the royal service, or for suit of party, was allowed due pro- 
eess, nor execution in law, where it touched any of the said two parties.** He stated, like- 
wise, that the officers of the exchequer durst not adopt legal measures for recovering money 
due to the king, from the fear of being dismissed from their offices at every new change 
of lord lieutenant or lord justice; and that such was also the case in all the courts of law.} 

In these articles, which are of considerable length, and contain several other instances 
of the effects of faction and misgovemment, no particular charge is alleged against 
■ny individual, of either party. But early in the year 1444, in consequence of a ^aaa 
diference between the two factions respecting the appointment of a deputy trea- 
larer, a formal complaint was exhibited by Thorndon against the earl, in a bill of fifteen 
articles, charging him with having appropriated part of the revenue to his own par- 
poees, and also compromised debts due to the crown. Among the instances brought in 
proof of this latter charge, it is stated that an English rebel, who had been guilty of slav- 
mg sir Richard Wellesley, in the field, having agreed with the council to pay forty mtrki 
Ibr his pardon, the earl received this sum from him, appropriated it to his own use, and 
then granted the pardon for a fine of 68. Sd. ; — thus ** deceivably,** it is added, ^ making 
the king lose forty marks.**|| 

Another accusation brought against him in these articles was, that he had proposed 
a bill to the commons in two parliaments and two great councils, declaring that *' who- 
ever complained to the king of any wrong done to him in Ireland, should forfeit all his 
lands and goods, unless the complaint was made under the great seal, or by an act of par- 
liament, or great council.** The object of this bill, it is added, was to benefit Ormond 
himself, and by the following notable contrivance: — on the lands thus forfeited becoming 
the property of the crown, the earl would nominally grant them to some fViend of his own, 
who would re-grant them to Ormond and his heirs; and if, on the other hand, persona 
whose lands and goods were seized did not complain, the earl would be able to retain 
them as lonff as he continued lieutenant The commons, however (adds Thorndon,) 
Juiowing well the corrupt and evil intent of the lieutenant, rejected the bill, and upon 

* Them eountiat bad been is raalUjr p oweeied bjr the Detmondt tvtr linee the reign of Edward If., when. 
Mje Davie*, tbe freeteet part of tbe f^eebolden '* were banlslied out of ttoe eountiee of Kerry. Limerick, 
Cork, end Waierford, and Oeemond and hie liinemen, aiiiee and fbllowere, which were then more Iriih than 
Sag lieh, did eater and appropriate thoee lande to tberoeeivee ; Deeoiond bimeelf tailing what ecopee he liked 
beet, for hie demeaaee in every county, and reeerving an Irish nigniory out of the rest.'* 

t Cos.— Lodge. 

i Miaatssortto Proestdiags of tke Privy Oogneil, vol. v. } Ibid. | Ibid. 
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the sound and constitutional ^rrouods, that ** it was treaaoo to make a atatota to preTeot 
a man from complaining to hia king.*^ 

Notwithstanding all these vehement and repeated attacks upon him, Ormood flUll eon* 

tinned lord lieutenant through the following two years, and oo the 17tb of Jiilyt 

ll^ 1446^ was succeeded by John Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, who in coosideratioo of 

^^^ his great military aer vices, was soon after advanced to the dignity of eari of 

Waterfordf and baron of Dungarvan.^ It ought not to be forgotten, as a worthy samplji 

of the legislation of this period, that, u a parliament held by this earl, at Trim, 1447» it 

was enacted, that " any man who does not keep his upper lip shaved, msy be 

^^j treated as an Irish enemy.'*} Another enactment of tlie same parliament was 

that " if an Irishman who is denizened kill or rob, he may be used as an Iriib 

enemy, and slain on tho spot/' 

The practice of conferring the lieutenancy of Ireland on some personage of the royil 
blood, though hitherto atteiided with but little advantaffe, appears to have been stifl a 
favourite experiment; and the duke of York, the lineal heir to the crown of England, 
though as yet his claim had remained latent, was the persona^ aelected for that 



This prince was nephew to the last earl of March, who died in Ireland, at the 
lAAQ mencement of this reign, and from whom he inherited the united estates of Clap 

rence and Ulster, together with the patrimonial possessions of the fcmily of 
March. Tbe list of bis titles sufficiently shows how large was the stake be poaseaaed Wk 
that country ; as, besides being earl of Ulster and Cork, be was lordof Connaoght, Clarap 
Trim, and Meath, — thus including in his inheritance at least a third part of the kingdoak 
It was not, however, through any wish of his own tliat he had now bieen selected for tht 
office of viceroy. On the contrary, recalled abruptly from France, where some Tean be- 
fore he had succeeded the duke of Bedford as regent, it was most reluctantly be ei- 
changed the prospects which that honourable field of enterprise opened, for the confined 
sphere of Irish warfare, and the yet more petty and inglorious strife of the rival factioii 
of the English Pale. 

Well aware that be had been removed from his command to make way for the duke of 
Somerset, his hereditary jealousy of the house of that nobleman, from whence alone ha 
could fear competitorship for the crown, became from thenceforth increased; and, tun- 
ing to account the slight thus thrown upon him, be resolved to secure for hionself auch a 
hold on the warm aflTections of the Irish as might enable him to render them au b e e r f l ent 
to the sdvancement of his farther purposes. He also refused to accept the office on any 
but high and advantageous terms, which were reduced to writing by indenture between 
the king and himself, and besides extending the period of his lieutenancy to ten yean^ 
and allowing him, in addition to the revenue of the crown in Ireland, supplies of treeaore 
also from England, agreed that he might let the king's lands to farm, might place and 
displace all cSScers as he chose, might levy and wage what number of soldiers he thoogfat 
fit, and appoint a deputy, and return to England at his pleasure. 

The duke's predecessor, the earl of Shrewsbury, had, immediately on his retom to 
England, accused Ormond to the king of treason, in consequence of which charge, this 
earl was committed to the Tower, and strictly prohibited, unless with the royal permis- 
sion, from going above forty miles from London, except on a pilgrimage to Canterbury. 
The same serious charge had been advanced against him in a tract written upon the 

abuses of his government, by archbishop Talbot.U But the most fiery of Ormond's 
1446 ^^^"^'^^ ^^ ^^^^ occasion was Thomas Fitz-Thomas, prior of Kilmainhani, who 
* having likewise impeached him of treason, the earl appealed to arms, and a day waa 
appointed to decide their quarrel by cornbat In the mean time Ormond obtainea pef* 
mission to remove to the neighbourhood of Smithfield, ** for his breathing and more eaee^** 
and likewise in order to prepare and train himself tor the fight; while the warlike prior 
employed the interval in learning " certain points of arms'' from one Philip Trehere» a 
fishmonger of London, whom the king paid to instruct him.^ The parties met, it a^ 

• Proceed! ngd of the Privy Cooncil. 

t The following addition to this grant preteott a melancbolr pietar« of the atatc of Irelmad «t tkat ■». 
riod :— " together with Jura regalia, wreck, &c , from Youghall to Vi^aterford, becauie that eounlry Is wsMt, 
et non ad projicuum, $ed perdilum nMtrum rt du nda t .*' 

X This transfer from Desmond of the baronjr of Dungarvan, so long the inheritance of biaaneestora, was, 
doubtless, one of the consequences of his wilftil seclusion ft-om public life. In the^ibllowinf reign, liowwsr. 
the honour of Dungarvan was restored to the Desmond Amilj. 

J I litis absurd act remained unrepealed till the second year of the reign of ChariM I. 
' Entitled " De Abusu Regiminis Jaeobi Comitis Ormonis, dum eeaet Loeum-lenent RlbtniiM.**-4hs 
are's H'riters, 

IT In the Issue Roll of this year, we find payments to Philip Trehere, flahmon|er, " ia foniMiiaUtia of tiM 
pains and attendance undergone by him, at the king*i apeeitl eoounsBd, la IsitnNtiag tin prior Of Kltaay* 
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pears, on the ground, but wore prevented from proceeding to extremities by the interpo- 
sition of thekm^.* 

The duke of York was not long in discovering that his Irish revenues would afford 
him but a scanty supply ; the English power having now shrunk within such narrow 
limits, that, with the exception of the four counties of the Pale, and some parts of the 
earldom of Ulster, on the sea coast, the whole country was at this time possessed by the 
natives.! While thus disappointed of the revenues counted upon from that kingdom, he 
found the supplies from England likewise ill paid ; and how great were the straits 
to which he was reduced may be collected from a letter addressed by him to his brother, 
the earl of Salisbury, during a petty war he was engaged in with the chief Mac Geoghe- 

fin, and three or four other Iristi lord&l These chiera, it appears, in conjunction with some 
nglish rebels, had burnt down a large town, called Rathmore, — belonging to the duke, 
as part of his inheritance, in Meath, — together with a number of the adjoining villages, 
where, it is added, they had ** murdered and burnt both men, women, and children, with- 
outen mercie.** After detailing these events in his letter to Salisburv, he proceeds to 
say, ** Unless my payment be had in all haste, to have men of war in defence and safe- 
guard of this land, my power cannot stretch U^eep it in the king's obeisance ; and very 
necessity will compel me to come into England, to live there upon my poor livelihood. 
I had lievcr be dead than any inconvenience should fall thereunto by my default ; for 
it shall never be chronicled nor remain in scripture (by the grace of God) that Ireland 
was lost by my negligence. And therefore I beseech you, right worshipful, and with all 
my heart entirely beloved brother, that you will hold to your hands instantly, that my 
payment may be had at this time in eschewing all inconveniences.^ 

The same conscientious sense of duty which breathes so strongly throughout this 
letter, appears to have pervaded the whole of this amiable prince's conduct, as well in 
France as in Ireland ; and the firm but fair spirit in which, as far as we can learn, he 
dealt with the natives, treating them as enemies only while they resisted, and repressing 
without also insulting and trampling upon them, afibrded an example worthy of imita- 
tion by all succeeding chief governors. In reducing Mac Geoghegan to obedience, so 
well had he managed to divest the transaction of all appearance of harsh or humiliating 
compulsion, that the simple chief himself, on returning among his sept, boasted proudly 
that he " had given peace to the king's lieutenant" 

Equally politic was the viceroy's conduct and deportment towards those Anglo-Irish 
grandees, on the skilful management of whom depended mainly the peace and well-being 
of the kingdom. Having a son born in the castle of Dublin, — George, afterwards duke 
of Clarence, known for his short stormy life and singular death, — he chose the earls of 
Ormond and Desmond to be sponsors for the young prince ; thus connecting himself with 
these two powerful lords by the tie, so sacred among the Irish, of goasipred, and thereby 
furnishing them with an additional motive for zeal and fidelity in his service. 

But the aspect of affairs in England had now begun to foretoken events, in the 
ultimate issue of which the future fortunes of the house of York were most deeply i^^n 
involved. The formidable insurrection that had just broken out, headed by an 
Irishman named John Cade, proposed for its object, as some of the conspirators confessed 
on the scaffold, to place Richard duke of York on the throne of England ; and by the court 
it was even imagined that this prince had secretly encouraged Cade's rebellion, in order 
to sound the feelings of the people, and learn how far they were likely to support him in 
his pretensions to the crown. Apprised speedily of this state of affairs by some of those 
friends he had left to watch over his interests, and who were now of opinion that he ought 
to appear on the scene in person, the duke, without waiting to ask permission left his 
government, and landing in England, proceeded, to the great terror of the court, towards 
London, having collected on his way a retinue of about 4000 men. 

The important affairs in which this prince wos subsequently concerned fall mostly within 

nam, who lately appealed the earl of Ormond of high treaeon, in certain pointt of arroe.** Another item of 
diibunenient about the eame time, ebows bow (Veqoentljr Smithfleld was the aoene of such conflcta. ** To 
air Richard Vernon, knight, for the coat of alzty men-at-arma, provided for the proiectioci of SniithfieJd. 
daring the time of ttaa doela fouiht tliere between divera partiea.** 

* Stow.— who adda, that thekiaf interfbred " at tlie iastaneeof eertain preacbera and doctora of London.'* 

t Daviea. 

i Holinshed— Another letter, without date, but anppoaed alao to belong to the timea we have reached, 
and purporting to be addreaaed by anme inhabitanta of the city and county of Cork, to the king'* council in 
Dublin, deacribea. in a truly Irinh tone, the atate of affklra in that eonnty. Tracing the ruin of ilio Englivh 
intercata in thoee paru to the diaaenaiona of the great nobiea. the letter proeeeda to aay, ** At laat theae 
Engliah lorda fell at variance among themarlvea, till the Iriah men were atmnger than they, and drove them 
away, and now have the whole county under tliem ; but that the lord Rocho, the lord Courcy. and the lord 
Barry only remain, with tl» leaat part of tlMlr aaeeatmra* poaKaaiona ; and young Barry in there npon the 
kingli portion, payiag Ma grace never a peany rant" 

47 
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the province of English history. But as he remained to the last connected with Irelaod, 
and still carried with him the good wishes and ^mpathy of her people, a few of the more 
important stages of his course may not irrelevantly be noticed. At the battle of 
T^Jv^ St Albans, the first of that series of sanguinary conflicts, which for thirty yean 
^^^ after kept England torn and convulsed, the fortune of the day declared for Vorfc, 
and the king himself fell into his hands. Appointed twice Protector of the realm, on 
neither occasion does he appear to have availed himself of thoee opportonitiee of increasing 
and strengtheninff his own power, which the position attained by him presented, and « 
which a more ambitions or less conscientious person would not have hesitated to take ad- 
vantage. Accordingly his conduct, through the whole of this struggle, wore that ap- 
pearance of irresolution and changeableness which the honest workings of a cantiooa and 
scrupulous mind would be sure, in a crisis so trving, to present 

The dupersion of the Yorkists, after their defeat at Blore Heath, and the panic and dia- 
trust which then spread through their ranks, having rendered their cause ibr a time hope- 
less^ the enterprising Warwick, who had been the soul of the late confederacy, made nis 
way back to Calais, while the duke of York fled through Wales, with his younfireet son, to 
Ireland, and was there received with al^that enthusiasm which his cause and character 
bad excited, not only among the people of the Pale, but even in the hearts of the poor ilK- 
treated natives themselves. 

In the course of the eiffht years during which he had been absent from that country, a 
succession of deputies had been appointed by him ; among whom the roost conspicaoos were 
James V., earl of Ormond (who, before his father's death, had been created earl of WOt- 
shire,) and Thomas, earl of Kildare. By most of these governors parliaments were bdd, 
of which the enactments are still on record ; but confined as was now the sphere throogh 
which the power of the government of the Pale extended, the acts of its parliament, ex- 
cept when illustrative of the general state of the country, are little worthy of historical 
notice. 

By one of those anomalies not unfrequent in the relations between the two countries, at 
the very time when the duke was resuming bis duties as viceroy in Ireland, the parlia- 
ment of England was employed in passing an act of attainder against him, bis dachesi, 
and their two sons. But the cause of the White Rose was now manifestly on the eve of 
triumph, having rallied around its banner, not merely the partisans of the House of York, 
but the great bulk of the English nation, who saw, in the persons and principles composing 
that party, the best guarantee for the preservation of their own religious and political 
rights. Encouraged by this sound popular feeling,* the Yorkist lords prepared for another 
great effort, and, notwithstanding that a strong fleet, under the duke of Exeter, was 
1460 S^^^^^^S ^^^ channel, Warwick ventured to cross it from Calais, to concert mea- 
* sures with the duke of York, who was still at Dublin, waiting the turn of events, 
and (as the letter of a cotemporary describes him) *' strengthened with his earls and 
homagers.*'! 

In the month of July, this year, was fought the decisive battle of Northampton, in 
which the royalists were defeated, a number of the first nobility and gentry of that party 
slain, and the king himself made prisoner. The duke delayed not to take advantage of 
this prosperous turn in the fortunes of his cause. Hastening to London, where he made 
his entry with trumpets sounding, an armed retinue, and a drawn sword borne before him, 
he presented himself to the house of peers, and, for the first time, advanced, publicly, bis 
claim to the crown. 

After grave and frequent discussions, the peers pronounced the title of York to be cer- 
tain and indefeasible; but at the same time proposed, as a compromise, to satisfy the coo- 
sciences of both parties, that Henry should retain the crown for the term of his natural 
life, and that York and his heirs should succeed to it after Henry's death. This propo- 
sition was agreed to on both sides ; and the path to the throne now seemed to lie open to 
him, if not already under his feet, when a desperate efiTort on the part of the qneeo, 
assisted by the northern barons, to assert her family's rights, in which she was aided by 
the northern barons, led to a battle in the neigh^urhood of Wakefield, in which 
1460 ^^^ d^^^i who had under him a force far inferior in numbers to that of the enemy, 
' was either killed in the course of the action, or taken and beheaded on the spot 
Near 3000 of his troops, with most of their leaders, fell in this hard-fought but unequal 

* A remarkable evidence of ihii public feeling is found in the articlet of the men of Kent, ftni noUesd, I 
believe, by Mr. Turner, whoee unwearied reaearchea in the rich mine of hia countrjr'a recorda Iwve ansWai 
him to add largely to our materiala of hiatorical knowledge.— See Biitprf/ ^f England durhig tk* MUUK» J^m, 
vol. iii. c. JO. 

t "The duke of York is at Dublin, atrengthened with hia earla and boinagen, aa jt abaU see bj a bOL'*— 
Fenn'a Original UtUrt, let. 46. 
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conflict, and among them were a great number of Irish, who had attended their popular 
viceroy into England.* 

Had this excellent prince, who was killed in the fiftieth year of his age, lived to ascend 
the throne, the knowledge acquired by him of the state of Ireland during his residence 
in that country, and the general respect entertained for his character among the inhabi* 
tants of the Pale, might nave enabled him to extend his views beyond that limited circle, 
to spread the blessings of equal laws and good government among the natives, and adqpt 
the best mode of inspiring them with a love of humanity and justice, by stamping the im- 
press of those qualities upon the laws by which they were governed. As it was, so au* 
dacious and formidable bad the inroacTs of the Irish borderers now become, that, instead 
of being aggressors, the proud colonists of the Pale had been reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of standing on the defensive; and one of the many public services rendered by 
the duke during his lieutenancy was the erection of castles on the borders of Louth, Meath, 
and Kildare, to check the incursions of the natives. 

Towards the great Anglo-Irish lords, the conduct of York had been at once liberal and 
politic, more especially in the instance of Ormond, who was a devoted adherent of the 
house of Lancaster; and yet between him and the earl of Kildare, a decided Yorkist, the 
duke divided equally his confidence, leaving the sword of office at one time with the eafl 
of Ormond, at another, with Kildare ; and when he fell in battle at Wakefield, there were 
slain under his banner several members of both these noble families. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



EDWARD IV. 

Reduced ttate of the English power. — Predatory inroads of the natives — black rent paid 'to 
the chiefii. — ^The Geraldioes high in favoar. — ^Lavish grants to the earl of Desmond — his 
manificent spirit — is sacoeeded in the government by Tiptoft, earl of Worcester. — ^This 
lord's hostility to Desmond — brings charges against him of high treason. — Desmond ar- 
rested and beheaded. — Act of attainder against the Greraldines.— £arl of Kildare restored by 
the king and made lord deputy. — Institution of the brotherhood of St George.— The heuse 
of Ormond again in favoar. — Kildare removed from the government — his family regain their 
ascendency. — Gerald, the eighth earl, appointed lord deputy. — Marriage of his sister with 
Con O'Neill. — Decline of the Irish revenue. 

So small was the portion of the inhabitants of Ireland by whom the authority of Eng- 
lish law was now acknowledged, that, from the four small shires alone which con- 
stituted the territory of the Palet were all the lords, knights, and burgesses that 24AQL 
composed its parliament summoned ; and in no other part of the kingdom but those '^^^'^ 
for shires did the king*s writ run. Nor, even there, was the English law allowed to 
come fairly into operation, as, on the borders and marches, which had at this time so 
much extended as to include within them half Dublin, half Meath, and a third part of 
Kildare, no law was in force but that which had been loog since forbidden by the statot* 
of Kilkenny, as ** a lewd custom,'* onder the denomination of March Law. 

* " Which policy of his took such eflbet.as hs drsw ovsr with iiioi lato Eoflaad the flower cf all the Eag- 
Hah colonies, ■pecialljr orUlslar and Meath, whsrsof oianjr aoMeoisB and geatlsmsa wsra Slain with him at 
Waksfltld.**— I>M<M. 

t The desifnation of ths Bog lisb territory bf the dsbm of** the Pals,** does not appear to have come into 
use befbre ths bssinnlBf of this esntury, and ths tens is, in general, su p posed to have been eonflned to ths 
fbar counties of Dablin. Loath. Kildars, and Meath,— the latter ineluding also West Meath. Bat, howsftr 
reduced were ths English limits at the psriod we have now reached, the Pale originallr, it ie clear, extended 
Arom the town of Wicklow in the south, to the point of Dunluee in the north of Ireland ;— thus making 
Louth (at it was not unfVequently stftod) the ** heart ** of the Pale. 8es Bpenssr (Fisw tf th$ BMs tf JW • 
toad,) who describes the Pals as hsving ones indadsd Carrieklbrgus, Bslfkst. Armagh, and CarlingftMd, 
** which are now (hs adds) the most outbonads and abandoned plaees in the English Pale, and indeed jmC 
eooniad of the English Pais at all ; fhr it streteheth now no Ihither than Daadalk towards the aorth.'* 
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So much bad the just and ffenerotia character of York's policy endeared him pema- 
ally to the lords and gentry of the Pale, that, as we have seen, numbers of theai acoon- 
panied him, on his last expedition into England; and the natives, availing themaelves of 
the absence of these great landed lords,— as they had done once before, in the reign of 
Richard IL,— took forcible possession of several estates, which were never after recoverad 
from them. It was, doubtless, iu reference to some such depredations, committed, in the 
course of this year, on the duke*s Irish adherents, that one or the charees brouffht agatnet 
the late king was his having written, at the instigation of divers lords about him, secret 
letters to some of the ** Irish enemy,'' inciting them to attempt the conquest of the land 
of Ireland.* 

But the fierce septa surrounding the Pale were sufficiently ready, without any each 
extraneous encouragement, to take advantage of the general confusion and distraction to 
which the contest for the English crown had given rise; and the wretched inhabitants of 
the districta bordering upon the Irish were forced to purchase a precarioue exemption 
from their inroads by annual pensions to their chiefs. There is still on record a list of 
these disgraceful contributions, in which are given,* together with the amount of the seve- 
ral pensions, the names of the chieftains who received them, and of the counties by which 
they were paid.f 

Such was the miserable state of weakness, disorganization, and turbulence, in which 
Edward IV. found his kingdom of Ireland on his accession to the throne. At the 
tv^^ time of that event, the office of lord justice was held by Thomas, earl of Kiidare; 
1462.* ^"^ ^^ ^^^ dake of Clarence, the king's brother,^ being appointed lieutenant for 
life. Sir Rowland Fitz-Eustace, afterwards lord Portlester, was sent over as that 
prince's deputy. We have seen that the Butlers and the Geraldines — under which lat- 
ter title were comprised the two noble families of Desmond and Kiidare — had, in the 
true spirit of hereditary rivalry, fought on opposite sides in the great struggle between 
the two rival Roses. Amon^ the most distinguished victims to the late triumph of the 
Yorkists, was James carl of Ormond, who, having been made prisoner in the bloody bat- 
tle of Towton, was, in a few weeks after, beheaded ; and, throughout a great part of 
Edward's reign, all belonging to the family of Ormond remained in disgrace. It was not 
among the least, indeed, of the fatalities of this ill-starred land, that the two most power- 
ful of her native families, instead of combining their strength and influence to promote 
her peace and welfare, should thus but have added the hateful consequences of their 
own endless feud to all the other countless evils of which their country had been made 
the victim. 

At present, the fortunes of the Geraldines were, of course, in the ascendant, — though 
destined, ere long, to undergo a disastrous eclipse. In the year 1463, the earl of Dn- 
mond succeeded lord Portlester, as depu^ of the duke of Clarence; and held two parlia- 
menta in the course of his government, one at Wexford and another at Trim, which lat- 
ter passed, among other measures, the following significant enactments: — ^Thit 
1463 ^"^ ^^^ ^^^ '^''^ thieves or robbers, or any person going to rob or steal, having 
' no faithful men of good name and in English apparel in their company." — ^**That 
the Irish within the Pale shall wear English habit, take English names, and swear alle- 
giance, upon pain of forfeiture of goods."} 

By the same parliament a statute was passed, granting to Desmond the custody and 
defence of the castles and towns of Carlow, Ross, Dunbar's Island, and Dogarvan,|| which 
last named barony had before been granted to the earl of Shrewsbury, but owing to hii 
negligence, as the statute implies, was brought once more under the authority of the 
Desmond fiimily. To this favour succeeded another, in the following year, when the 

* Slow — *• Item: Where the king hath now no more livelode of hii realm of England, bat onely the taai 
of Ireland and the towr of C^alfin. and that no kinx chriatened bath auch a land and a town without Ms 
realm, diveri* Uird^ have cuiiMfd bia highneca to write Ifttera, under bia privy aeal, unto hia Iriab nnnmiia. 
which nevi^r kiiisr of England did horetordfo. wliert*by they may have conifbrt to enter into the conquMt of 
the *aid Innd, uhich It-tiera th<> fame Irinh enemies aent unto me, the aaid duke of York, and n ~ 

greatly that any 6uch lettera ahnuld be to them aent. apeakiiig therein great ahame and villany of 

nBUue."—j3rticl€ii sent from UU Duk§tf Tn-k to Oa Eartt, to ih* ArtkMtkn qf CanUrhinf, and totJkm 
mons. 




\ Spenaer cnnfuuiida atranguly thia duke of Clarence witb the prinoe Lionel, duke of Claieaee, tblM aoa tf 
Edward UI„ who mnrrind Hie earl of Ulater'a daughter. 

h Anuthnr of the enactmenta waa, "That English, and Iriab speaking English and living witb tha 
li»h, shall have nu EnsliKh btiw and arrowa. on pain of two-pence.'* 

li Slat. Roll. Chan. Dub. 3. Ed. IV.,-cilcd by Lynch UgUlativt InstUutions. 
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king granted, by letters patent, to Desmond, a large annuity chargeable on the principal 
seignories belonging to the crown within the Pale.* In the same vcar, this earl 
founded the noble establishment called the College of Youghall,f endowing it with i^oV 
several benefices and a considerable landed estate, which formed, in later times, 
a part of the immense possessions of the first earl of Cork. Shortly afler, too, at the in- 
stance of this spirited nobleman, a parliament convened by him at Drogheda, founded a 
university in that town, with privileges similar to tiiose enjoyed by Uie university of 
Oxford.! 

Thus distinguished, as well by the royal favour, as by that influence and popularity 
among the natives which his Irish birth and munificent spirit were sure to win for him, 
the g(iod fortune of this powerful lord might seem secure from all reverse. But 
the very prosperity of his lot formed also its peril ; and the designs of his enemies, 1407' 
which had been held in check as long as he continued to be lord deputy, were 
resumed with fresh vigour and venom on the arrival of his successor, the celebrated lord 
Worcester, who, in addition to the natural cruelty of his character,} came strongly 
prepossessed, it is supposed, with the suspicions and jealousies then commonly entertained 
towards the great Anglo-Irish lords. || It was, indeed, natural, as we have before had 
occasion to remark, that the high official personages sent over from England should 
regard with jealousy the dominion exercised by those lords of Irish birth, whose hold on 
the hearts of their fellow-countrymen lent them a power such as mere official rank could 
never attain. In the instance of Desmond, too, this suspicious or envious feeling found 
more than ordinary ground for its workings; — the rare combination, in this lord's posi- 
tion, of immense wealth, royal patronage, and popular favour, having justified in many 
respects the epithet bestowed upon him of the ** great** earl of Desmond. 

In order to account for the ease and despatch with which so towering a structure of 
station was laid low, it has been said that he had provoked the vengeance of the queen 
by advising Edward not to marry her;ir a secret disclosed, it is added, in the course of some 
slight altercation between her and the king, by his saying pettishly that **had he taken 
cousin Desmond's advice, her spirit would have been more humble.** It is also stated 
that the queen, to make sure of her revenge, obtained by stealth the privy seal, and 
affixed it herself to the order for his execution. But these stories rest on mere idle 
rumour; and it appears clearly, even from the scanty evidence extant on the subject, 
that by no other crimes than those of being too Irish and too popular, did Desmond draw 
upon himself the persecution of which he so rapidly fell the victim. 

We have seen that, by the memorable statute of Kilkenny, the customs of gossipred 
and fostering, together with the intermarriages of the English among the Irish, were 
declared to be high treason. On this statute the accu;»ations now brought against Des- 
mond were founded; the charge of** alliance with the Irish** being made an additional 
and prominent article in the impeachment, though, for a length of time, so much had the 
law relaxed its rigour with regard to this offence, that it was not unusual as we have 
seen, to grant licenses to the English, on the borders, empowering them to treat, 
traffic, and form alliances with the natives. In the south, where this earl*s estates lay, 
the laws against intercourse or alliance with the Irish had long fallen into disuse ; and it 
was chiefly the connexions formed by this family with some of the leading Irish chiefs 
that had hitherto enabled the successive carls of Desmond to uphold the king's authority 
in the greater partof Munster. 

By none, however, of thcso considerations were the bitter enemies of the Geraldine 
race induced to forego their stern and factious purpose; and one of the most rancorous of 
ihe earl's foes was William Sherwood, bishop of Meath, by whose instigation it appearii 
at the time when Desmond was deputy, nine of this lord's men had been slain io . ^ 
Fingall. In a parliament held at Drogheda by the earl of Worcester, it was en- 14^7 
acted that Thomas, earl of Desmond, aa well for alliances, fostering, and alterage ^^"'' 

* Chief ReoMinb. Roll, Dub. 13, 14. Elis..— rererred to by Lynch, iHd. 

t This (bundation wm confirmed by hie toa Janei. anno 1472. end by Maurice, hU brother, in MM. In 
the charter of foundation the patron is ftyled earl of Detnoad, lord of Daciee, lord of Imnl^illy. lord of the 
refalitiet and libertiee of the county of Kerry, aad pauon of tliia Inatiiation.— Smith m$L ^ C0rlL booit I. 
chap. iii. 

I Fat. Roll, 5 Bd.IV.— " This univeraity not being endowed with euflleient revenuee, the tcheme did not 
take e&ct.'*— Maion. HUl, ^fSt. Patrick' t CatktdruL 

i For frightful proofli of the truth of this charge against him, me Stow, p. 499. 

k For Worcester's severity, in the instance of Desmond, another mottire has been suggested :— " Lord 
Tipton was inurested in the lordships of lachiquin. Youjhall, and other extensive esutes which lay within, 
or were now considered as part of, the micnoriee, of the Deemond Ikmily ; and which, while their power aad 
Influenoe prevailed with the nativna, hia UMdahIp, like his aoeaatora, could derive no benefit (h>m.'*~LyDoh 
iUfiBUUv IiutUmtimu,) who rtfbra to chief Rememb. Roll. Dnb. 7 Rie. II. * 43 Bd. III. 

r •« He daepieed ibe kiMta aarriaft with so OMan a whim aa the lady BisabetH Grey, and often aaM ills 
was a tailor*! wkk>w.**--S«. 
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with the king's enemies, as for furnishing them with horses, htmess, tnd ■roisi, and also 
supporting them against the king's subjects, be attainted of treason ; and that whoever 
hath any of his goods or lands, and doth not discover them to the deputy within four- 
teen days, shall So attainted of felony. Unprepared, as it would seem, for so rlgoroos a 
measure, Desmond was arrested by order of the lord deputy, and, on the 5th day of Fe- 
bruary, was beheaded at Drogheda. 

At the same time with this ill-fkted lord, the earl of Kildare and ESdward Plun- 
^gQ* ket had also been attainted. But as soon as Worcester, having thus accomplished 
1400. ^1^^^ j^ supposed to have been the main object of his mission, retamed into Eng- 
land, the earl of Kildare was not onlv pardoned and restored in blood by parliament, bat 
also appointed to the government of Ireland as deputy of the duke of Clarence. It waa 
during this lord*s administration that, in consequence of a doubt having arisen whether 
the act of 6 Richard II., ** de Raptoribus," was of force in Ireland, it was declared, in a 
parliament held at Drogheda, that not only the statute in question, but all other ESnglish 
statutes made before that time, were binding in Ireland.* 

With a view to a better defence of the English territory, it was enacted, in a anhse- 
quent parliament, held at Naas, that '* every merchant should bringr twenty shil- 
lAjA lings* worth of bows and arrows into Ireland, for every twenty pounds' worth of. 
other goods he imported from England.'*! It having been found, however, that in 
the present rSuced state of the English colony, some measures of a more than ordinary cast 
were called for, in order to recruit and support the spirit of their small community, a fra- 
tumity of arms, under the title of the brothers of St George, wssat this time constituted, 
consisting of thirteen persons, of the highest rank and most approved loyalty, selected 
from the four cantons of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, and Louth. To the captain of this 
military brotherhood, who was to be elected annually, on St Greorge's day, was assigfned 
a guard of 120 archers on horseback, 40 other horsemen, snd 40 pages ; and of these 200 
men, consisted the whole of the standing forces then maintained by the English govern- 
ment in Ireland.| 

Had the natives but known their own strength, or rather, had they been capable of 
that spirit of union and concert by which alone the strength of a people is rendered ef- 
fective, the whole military force of the Pale could not have stood before them a single 
hour. But divided, as the native Irish were, into septs, each calling itself a *' nation," 
and all more suspicious and jealous of each other than of the common foe, it was hardly 
possible that, among a people so circumstanced, a public spirit could arise, or that any 
prospect, however promising, of victory over their masters, could make them relinquish 
for it the old hereditary habit of discord among themselves That their EInglish 
t'Aj^ rulers, though now so much weakened, did not the less confidently presume on their 
' victim's patience under injustice, may be inferred from a law pa^ed at this time, 
in a parliament held by William Sherwood, bishop of Meath, enacting that, ** any Eng- 
lishman, injured by a native not amenable to law, might reprise himself on the whole 
sept and nation." 

The adherence of the Ormond family to the fortunes of Henry VL had drawn down 
upon John, the sixth earl, the penalty of attainder, and consigned, during the early part 
^ of this reign, all the other members of that noble house to obscurity and dii- 
1476 &'*^®' ^y ^ 8^*^"t^' however, made in the sixteenth year of Edward IV., the act 
' of attainder against John, earl of Ormond, was repealed, and that lord restored to 
his 'Mands, name, and dignity, as by title of his ancestors." So successful was he, too, 
in recommending himself to Edward, by his knowledge of languages and other courtly 
accomplishments, that the king pronounced him to be the "goodliest knight he had ever 
beheld, and the finest gentleman in Europe;" sdding that, "if good breeding, nurture, 
and liberal qualities were lost in the world, they might all be found io John, earl of Or- 
mond."} 

Encoursged by the favour thus shown to the head of their house, the (action of the 

Butlers again appeared with refreshed force, while, for a time, the Cieraldines sunk into 

disfavour. It was not long, however, before the influence of the house of Kildare 

1478* ''^^''^^ ^^^ ^'^ former ascendancy. In 1478, the same year in which the earl 

' Thomas died, his son Gerald, who succeeded him, was appointed lord depotj of 

Ireland, and held that office, at different intervals, through the following three reima. 

In one of the parliaments held by him at this period, it was enacted, Aat ** the Pale 

* See sir John Maynard's •* Auiwer to a Book,** ^.—IHhtmic. p. 90. 

t Cox. 

i Oaviet,— who odds. " And m ibey were naUvet of Uie kingdom, ao Uie kingdOB Itaalf did nay ■!>■»■ . 
wagea, without ezpecting any treaiure ttom England.** ' ■•"«, 

{ Carta's Ormond. Introduu, This earl, who waa namarried, and left no !»«•, nadertook. ftwD vkHia na. 
tifes, a Journey to Jerusalem, and died in ttw Holy Land. r^^^m ^ 
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should hold no correspondence with the Irish ;** while, at the same time his own family was 
aflbrding examples of the fated and natural tendency of the two races to come to- 
gfether, in the marria^ of his sister to the head of the great northern sept of the ^^^ 
O^Neiirs.* It was, indeed, in the same parliament that forbade so peremptorily ^^' 
all communication with the Irish, that the special act was passed for the naturalization 
of Con 0*Neill, on the occasion of his marriage with one of the lord deputy's sisters-f 

On the death of the ill-ftted duke of Clarence, the office of lieutenant of Ireland was 
conferred by Edward upon bis second son, Richard, duke of York ; aud it was <m de- 
puty of this infant prince that the earl of Kildare now held the reigns of the govern- ^470 
ment To so low an ebb, however, was the Irish revenue at this time reduced, that a ^ 
force of 80 archers on horseback, and 40 of another description of horsemen, called 1400 
" spears,** constituted the whole of the military establishment that could be afforded ^^ 
for that realm's defence : and lest the sum even of 000^, annually, required for the main- 
tenance of this small troop, might prove too onerous to the country, it was provided that, 
should Ireland be unable to pay it, the sum was to be sent thither from England.^ 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



EDWARD V. AND RICHARD III. 

The Geraldines still in authority. — Parliament* held at Dublin. — Enaetment of one of these 
Parliament*.— Reign of Richard III. terminated by the battle of Boawortb. 

DuRiiio the normal reign of the fiflh ESdward, and the short usurpation of Richard III., 
the condition of Ireland remained unimproved and unchanged. Throughout this 
brief and bloody period, the power of the Pale was almost entirely in the hands of 14^ 
the Geraldines, — the earl of Kildare performing the functions of lord deputy, while ''^°^' 
his brother. Sir Thomas of Laccagh, was lord chancellor of the kingdom. In a parlia- 
ment held at Dublin, by the earl of Kildare, an act was passed which, for its unusually 
peaceful purport, may deserve to be remembered. It was enacted, " that the mayor and 
bailiflb of Waterford might go in pilgrimage to Sl James of Compostella in Spain, leaving 
sufficient deputies to govern that city in their absence.'* By another act of this 
parliament, the corporation and men of the town of Ross were authorized to '*re- «^gg 
prize themselves against robbers.**} Such are the only incidents worthy of any 
notice that occur in our scanty records of this reign, which was brought to a close, by 
the battle of Bosworth, on the 22d of August, 1485. 

* Tbe appt, or nation, of the O'Neills of Ulster, was one of tte Ave bloods, or lineaies, of the Irish, who 
were by special rraoe enfranchised, and enabled to share in tbe beneflu of English law.^See the ease ciisd by 
Daviee, where the plaintiff pleads, ** quod ipse eat de qninque sanguinibas.** The fbar other ** bloods ** thua 

Civileied, were the O'Melaf hiins of Meath, the OX>onnors of Conaaoght, tbe (^Brians of Tboaond, aad the 
ac Moroughs of Leinster. Froa the above instance, however, of Kildare*s soo-in-law, it would appear that 
this general grant of naturalliation was not always deemed suiBeient. 

t The eldest daoghter of the late earl, Blenor. was narrftad to Haary Mae Owen 0*Neill, chief of his naaie. 
by whom she waa mother of Oon (Moic) O'Neill, who mairicd her nieea, daughter to Gerald, eighth earl of 
Kildare.— I^s. 

1 Cox. 

§ *' In other worda,** says sir William Beiham, *' might rob the isaoeent to iademni Ar themaelvoa for haviag 
been previously plundered.**— Sea Origin mm4 Bhurw ^ Oe XaH|r Parttasuals ^ /rsteatf— the latest and not 
least valuable or this indaihtigable aotlquarian*8 labours. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



HENRT VII. 

Policy of Henry respecting hit claims to the crown. — Strength of the York party in Ireland. 
— kildare tutpected by the king.— Henry's cruelty towards the young e**"! of Warwick.r- 
This conduct the source of all the subsequent plots. — Arrival of Simool in Dablin. — Gene- 
ral adoption of his cause in Ireland — is proclaimed king. — MoTcment in hia iaroar by the 
English lords, Lincoln and Lorell — their arrival in Dublin with ^^hody of German aoxili- 
aries. — Henry endeavours to remove the delusion — is successful in cngUnd, bat fitik in 
Ireland. — Invasion of England by the forces of the Pale— are entirely defeated by the 
king's army at Stoke. — Simnel made prisoner, and transferred to the royal kitchen. — ^Tbe 
king rewards the loyalty of Waterford — consents to pardon Kildare and the citiieot of 
Dublin. — Opportunity lost of curbing the power of the Anglo Irish lords. — Proceediogs of 
Edgecomb's commission. — Henry summons the great lords of the Pale to Greenwich.— 
Murder of the ninth earl of Desmond. — Wars of his successor with the Irish. — AppeaFanos 
of another impostor, Perkin Warbeck — pretends to be Richard, duke of York. — ^Tbe Da- 
chess of Burgundy the contriver of this plot. — The king of France invites Warbeck to hii 
court — from thence he proceeds to Flanders — is received by the Duchess as her nephew*— 
The earl of Kildare in disgrace.— Sir Edward Poynings made lord deputy. — Expedition of 
Poynings into Ulster. — Kildare suspected of conspiring witli the Irish enemy. — Foyningt 
summons a Parliament — memorable statute which bears his name. — Other enactmenia of 
this Parliament. — Warbeck repairs to the court of Scotland — is received with royal honours 
— marries the daughter of the carl of Huntley* — Visit of O'Donnell to the Scottiah coorl^ — 
The earl of Kildare arrested, and sent prisoner to England — succeeds in refotinf the 
charges against him — is made lord lieutenant. — Warbeck again tries his fortune in Ire- 
land — is joined by the earl of Desmond. — Their unsuccessful expedition against Water- 
ford. — Warbeck flies to Cornwall — is executed for treason at Tyburn. — Warfare amoM the 
Irish. — Military success of Kildare. — Confederacy among the great chiefs. — Battle of Knee- 
tuadh. — Signal defeat of the Irish. 

Onc of tho most serious of the many evils attending that fierce hereditary fead,so looCf 
maintained between the two families from which England was, in those tinnes, fumube<i 
with rulers, was, that it rendered each successive monarch little more than the crowned 
chief of a particular faction, — ruling as the champion rather of a portion of his peo|^ 
than as the acknowledged and paternal sovereign of all. On tho accession, however, of 
Henry VII., the prospects of the country were, in this respect, much improved ; that prince 
having been furnished by a train of circumstances, with so many and such plausible titles 
to the crown, as enabled him to trust to their collective weight without risking the en- 
forcement of them in detail, or arousing unnecessarily the spirit of party, by putting forth 
claims whoso strength and safety lay in their silence. 

Thus, his marriage with a princess of the house of York, if assumed as the fbundatkNi 
of his right to the crown, would have been viewed with jealousy by his own Lancastrian 
followers; while, on the other hand, the pretensions founded by him upon his deeeent 
from John of Gaunt would have oflTended the proud, and now mortified, Yorkista; and the 
only remaining ground lefl, that of the right of conquest, could not but awaken, he knew, 
the unwelcome recollection, that it was over Englishmen the boasted conquest had been 
obtained.'*' With a forbearance, therefore, in which coolness of temper had at least as 
much share as good sense, he refrained from advancing, more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, any distinct claim to the succession ; and leaving his rights, such as they were, to 
their own silent influence, was content, in the entail of the crown, with the va^ue de- 

* This around ofliiii claim was just intimated by him. in biii first speech to tho commoBs, but, almost is 
the same breath, ikilfully softened away.— See Lingard, chap. S6. 
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claratioD that ** the inheritaoce of the crown ahoold rest, remaio,- and abide in the 

kiOjf." 

Thia moderate |X>1icy roaj, with the lees heaitatioo, he ascribed to eaotioos and cal- 
culating natives, inasmuch as the enmity of the king to the Yorkists continued to be 
as strong and revengeful as ever. That he was capable, however, of sacrificing this feel- 
ing to views of prudence and expediency, appears sufficiently from his conduct towards 
Ireland. For t^ugh on his accession, he found, in that kingdom, all the great offices 
filled by partisans of the bouse of York, he yet not only confirmed all these Yorkists in 
their several stations, but, by a stretch of confidence and delicacy of which he afterwards 
felt the imprudence, forbore from adding any of the Lancastrian party to the council, lest 
he might be supposed to distrust the loyalty of the Irish government, or regard any of its 
members with insulting suspicion or fear.* 

While Henry, thus shaping his course to the state of afllairs in Ireland, took pains to 
conciliate the favour of the party then most powerful, neither was he forgetful 
of the few who had always been staunch to his fiimily's cause ; and among these -^05* 
stood pre-eminent the noble ftmily of Ormond. Thomas Butler, the seventh earl, ^^^^' 
declared a traitor in the first year of Edward IV., was now, by an act of the Irish parlia- 
ment, restored to ** honour and estate/* and became distinguished for public services, both 
military and diplomaticf 

But the growing strength of the York faction in Ireland began now serioosly to arreat 
the monarch*s attention. The popular government of the duke of York was still fondly 
remembered in that country, and the cause of the fiimily to which their favourite prince 
belonged bad been espoused with the utmost ardour by the great bulk of the English set- 
tlers. The implied sanction, therefore, lately given to the ascendency of their psrty by 
the king, was hailed at the time with a warmth of joy and gratitude, which but fostered, 
as it proved, the seeds of future presumption and excess. 

Having already had reason to suspect that Kildare was planning some mischief, the 
king wrote to him, to command his presence immediately in England, assigning 
as a pretext for this urgency, thst he wished to advise with him concerning the 1400" 
peace of his Irish realm. But the earl, suspecting, doubtless, the real intent of ^^^ 
this order, submitted the case to the parliament then assembled in Dublin, and procured let- 
ters to the king from the spiritual and temporal peers, representing that aflRiirs requiring 
the lord deputy*s presence were about to be discussed m parliament, and praying that, 
for a short time, he might be excused from obeying the rojral commend. Anwng the 
names of the clergy who subscribed these letters, is found that of Octavian de Palatio, 
archbishop of Armagh ; a prelate whose subsequent conduct removes the suspicion of his 
having been actuated in this step by party foelings. The secular subscribers to the let- 
ters were Robert Preston, viscount Gbrmanstown, and the six most ancient of our barons, 
Slane, Dclvin, Killeen, Howtli, Trimleston, and Dunsaoy.l 

It might not unreasonably have been expected by Henry, that the fevoorsble circum- 
stances under whicli he had commenced his reign, and more especially the reconcile- 
ment of the two rival houses, which seemed to have been accomplished by his marriage, 
would assure to him an easy snd uncontested career. But the events snd prospects now 
gradually unfolding themselves must have disabused him of any auch flattering hope; and 
the chief source or much of the odium now gathering round him, as well as oT those plots 
by which his throne was afterwards threatened, may be found in the impression produced, 
at the outset of his reign, by the odious hsrshness of his conduct towards the young Ed- 
ward Plantagenet, son of the late duke of Clarence. 

This prince, whom Edward IV. had created earl of Warwick, — the title borne by his 

Kindfather, — had been treated at first, by Richard IIL, as heir apparent to the crown; 
t afterwards, feering to find in him a rival, he kept the young prince a cloee prisoner 
in the csstle of Sheriff- Ha ttoo, in Yorkshire. This youth, at the time of Henry's acces- 
sKHi, had just reached his fifteenth year; and so aelniBhIy blind waa the new monarch to 
every other conskieration but that of seiainff the priae which victory had allotted to him, 
that, althouffh the contingency of this youUi*8 right to the crown was still so remote as 
not to be calculated on, while any of the posterity of Edward IV. remained alive, he had 

t Bitftwy ^tkM i4f9 tf Orwmm d ,-^** Tka aiuiadir of I Edward IV. brtas nrwwtd, Tboam, cart of Orawnde 
took poMtation of all tbe eauto which hia aMaat kcothar had anjofad ia Enalaod; and waa nado hf Bsory 
VII. one of the privy council of England. Re waa ono of the richatt rabiacto in the Icinfa dooiUiioBa. htviaa, 
altar his brothar Jamaa^ death. Ibund in hia booae, at tha Blacit Prlara in Loadon. aliout 40,0(XM1 starliaf m 
■Mnay. beaidea plate, all which ha carried over with hioi iaio Ifelaad.— Oar<«, /nCfMfact. 

I Wara'i dfniialr. 

48 
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him removed from his prison in Yorkshire to the Tower, there to pine io liopelen ci]v 
tivity, and with the fate of his murdered cousins for ever before his eves. 

While thus the story of this young prince was so much calcalated to awaken pi^ for 
liimself, and indignation acfainst his oppressor, the great importance attached by Iieniy Id 
Ilk safe custody could not but render him an object of interest and specalation to the die- 
aflected. What the king regarded with fear, the rebel would as naturally look to with 
hope; nor is it to be woMer^ at, that to persons in search of some tolerable frsme-work 
Ibr a conspiracy, a device connected with this youth's fate should, fiur vrant of a better, 
bave suggested itself. 

The birth of a son, at this time, to the king, by diminishing the chance of a change in 
the succession, but furnished the conspirators with a new motive for activity; and, in 
order to profit by the strong feeling in favour of the Yorkists, that prevailed in Ireland, 
Dublin was the place selected for the opening of this strange ploL* Early in the year 
1486, there landed in that city a priest of Oxford, named Richard Simons, attended by 
his ward, Lambert Simnel, a boy of about eleven years of sge,t the son of an Oxford 
tradesman. This youth he presented to the lord deputy, and the other lords of the eoandl, 
as Edward earl of Warwick, son to Greorge duke of Clsrence. 

To attempt to personate a living prince, so near at hand as to be easily confronted with 
the impostor, was a contrivance, it must be owned, as daring and difficult ae it waa elniBSf. 
Nothing sppears, however, to have been wanting, that careful rehearml and conenmmate 
acting could accomplish, to render the scheme consistent and plausible. The youth bin* 
■elf^ who, we are told, was handsome and of noble demeanour,f well became the Icrfty sis* 
tion which he assumed ; and, having been tutored well in his story, gave ench an acooest 
of his psst adventures, as coincided with all that his hearers had known or learned oa the 
subject themselves. The scheme was instantly and completely successful. The earl of 
Kildare, far less from credulity, it is clear, than from the bias of party spirit, gave io it 
once, and withoot any reserve, to the fraud ; and his example was immediately followed 
by almost the whole of the people of the Pale, who, admitting at once, without farther ia- 
quiry, the young pretender's title, proclaimed him by the style of Edward VL, king of 
England and France, and lord of Ireland. 

Amidst this general defection, the citizens of Waterford remained still firm in their al- 
legiance to Henry; the family of the Butlers, pledged hereditarily to the house of York; 
continued likewise foithful f while almost the only ecclesiastics who refused to bow belbiv 
the impostor, were the foreign archbishop of Armagh, Octavian de Palatio^{ and the 
bishops of Cashel, Tuam, Cloghcr, and Ossory. 

Though, ostensibly, Simons the priest was the only person engaged in the scheme of 
palming Simnel on the Irish as Warwick, it seems generally to be supposed that this plot; 
as well as all others during this reign, had originated at the court of the duchess oTBin^ 
gundy, third sister of Edward IV., — '* the chief end of whose life,'* we are told, ** was ts 
see the majesty royal of England once more replaced in her house.''|| No sooner was it 
known in England that the Irish had declared in favour of the pretended Warwick, thu 
the nephew of this princess, the earl of Lincoln,ir who was then in attendance on Henry, 
and had received marks of his confidence, took suddenly hisdeperture, and repaired totbe 
court of his aunt, whither lord Lnvell also had lately betaken himself, after a short and 
feeble attempt at insurrection. The object of this suspicious movement did not long re- 
main a mystery. It sppeared that Lincoln had gone to consult with the duchess ofBor 
gundy and lord Lovell as to the most prompt and efficient mode of assisting the cause of 
Qie young pretender;** and the fruit of their counsels was seen in the landing' of a foioe 
of 2000 German troops at Dublin, under the command of a veteran officer, Martin Swaitz, 
and accompanied by tho two English earls, Lincoln and Lovell.ft 

Mean while, with the hope of correcting the dangerous impression already prodoosd by 
the impostor, the king gave orders that the real earl of Warwick should be conducted, m 



• Remarking that the king had been *' a little improTMent in the matter of Inlasd,** lord Baeoa tdkt 
** ainoe be knew the strong bent nf that country towarda the boose of York, and that it wmm a HaiffHfc 
unsettled state, more easy to receive distempers and mutationa than England was.** 

t Llngard. — According to some authoritifis, fifteen yeara of age. 

X **He was.** says Bacon, "a comely youth and well favoured, not without sooM eitraonltaarr dicBitr 
mod grace of aspect.** ^ '•^— v 

< In a letter written by this prelate to Pope Innocent VIII., be thus describes the tSbeta of tka ftaad- 
**Tbe clergy and aecular are all disuacted at this present with a king and no Mag, aoia aajlBtf ks tolki 
ton of Edward earl of Warwick, others saying he is an impostor. But our brother of Caaiarbarrltetk m»^ 
Sad me of the truth." 

I Baoon. 

V This nobleman, who waa the nephew of Richard III , had beea declared, by that aMmaroli, telr asaanai 
to the crown. •'""' 

•• Hairs Ckronkie. ft Baeoa. Wai«. BaB. 



* 
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the lii^ht of all Londoo, from the Tower to St Paurs. He alao took this prinoe tlong 
with him to the palace of Shene, where noblemen, attached to the York family, and weU 
acquainted with his person, daily visited and conversed with him. This open trial of the 
question satisfied the people of flngland ; but the Irish, remote from such means of inquiry, 
and embarked too heartily in the general cause to be at all particular as to its gnNinci% 
not only persisted in their adherence to Simnel, but retorted on Henry the charge of im- 
posture, maintaining hit Warwick to be the counterfeit, and their *< lad,** as t&j ftmi- 
liarly styled him, the real Plantagenet 

In this state of in&tuation, the joint effects of weak credulity and faction, were alrooat 
the whole of the people of the Pale, at the time when Swartz and his Germans landed at 
Dublin. It may be conceived, therefore, to what a height their spirits were elevated bv 
this re-enforcement, as well as by the sanction derived to their enterprise from the hiffh 
rank of the two English lords who accompanied it The earl of Lmcoln, though fully 
•ware of the imposture, having often conversed with the real Warwick at Shene, recom- 
mended that Simnel should be crowned; and accordingly this ceremony was perfiurmed 
by John Payne, bishop of Meath, in the cathedral called Christ Church. The bo^ wai 
crowned with a diadem borrowed, for the occasion, from a statue of the Virgin, m St. 
Mary*s Abbey ; and was carried in triumph from the church to the castle of Dublin, on the 
shoulders of a gigantic man, called Great Darcy of Platten.* 

Emboldened by this success, the Anglo-Irish leaders extended still farther their views ; 
and, presuming the mass of the EUiglisb people to be quite as ripe for revolt as themselves, 
resolved on the bold and hazardous step of an immediate invasion of England. No time 
was lost in putting this fool-hardy project in execution ; the earl of Lincoln was intrusted 
with the command of the armament ; and so great was the zeal with which all classes 
and conditions ioined in the enterprise, that the lord Thomas Fitz Gerald, the brother of 
the earl of Kimare, resigned the high office of lord chancellor in order to accompany the 
expedition. 

About the beginning of the month of June, the force destined for this object, consist- 
ing of the 2000 German auxiliaries, and "a great multitude," says the chronicler, of 
Irish, set sail from Dublin, and with a fair wind reached in safety the Pile of Foudray, in 
the southern extremity of Fumess. There landing, they encamped at Swartnioor, 
where being joined by sir Thomas Broughton, the friend of lord Lovell, they directed 
their march through the county of York. The hope held out to them of a rising in 
their favour, by the Yorkists of the northern counties, proved to be utterly groundless; 
though of all that could be done for them by the slowness an(f ignorance of the enemy« 
they appear to have had the full advantage ; for, such was the confusion and mismanage- 
ment of the king's army, that, between mttingham and Newark, it actually lost its way, 
and was forced to wait for guide&t Had such a mishap befallen the Irish and Germaa 
invaders, it would not have been remarkable. 

Growing impatient, at length, of a delay which brought no sign or promise of addi- 
tional strength, Lincoln boldly pushed forward his force, and coming in conflict, at Stoker 
with the vanguard of Henry*8 army, under the earl of Oxford, commenced the short but 
sanguinary action which finally decided the fate of the mock monarch of Ireland. So 
ffreat was the advantage of strength of the royalists' side, that but a third part of the 
king's force was engsged in the action ; while of the 8000 men that formed the invading 
army, one half was left dead on the field. The Germans fought with the cool courage of 
veterans; while the soldiers of the Pale, though armed but with Irish darts and skeina, 
and therefore unable to stand the shock of heavy cavalry, displaced bravery worthy 
of a more rational cause.| Among the slain were almost all the chief leaders of the ex- 
pedition, the earl of Lincoln, lord Thomas and Maurice Fitz Grerald, sir Thomas Brough- 
ton, and Martin Swartz. Lord Lovell, as appears from the journal of the herald who 
witnessed the conflict,) was seen to escape from the field of battle, but no fiirther tiding! 
were ever heard of him. 

The fate of Simnel, who^ together with his tutor, fell into the hands of the victoriooi 

* Cos. t Ungtid. 

I " or the other tjdc. the Irythtneii, altboagh itef ibofht* hiintely and stneke to it vmlTmontlsr, yet b8> 
flsvM thty wera, tfttr tte Baaatra oftbayr eovntiay, almoata naked, without harnayaor armara, thaf wafa 
•trykan dowot and flayna lyka dull and hruta baaataa, whoaa daatiwi and daatruaeyona waa a giaat din- 
eooranrnga and abatlienient to the residue of the eompany."— All. 

K< Inland. 0$U. iv. 914.. cited by Lingard. ** Not Ibraettinr the ffrete maliee that the lady MarfarAte of Bosr- 
igne bereth eontynueJly afaiast us, aa she shewed lately in sending hider a fkyned boye, sunuising Mm 10 
ive been the son of the due of Clarenee. and caused him to bee aeeompanyed with Th* earl of Lincoln, Ilia 
lord Lovel. and with a grete multitude of Irisaheroen and of Almaina. whoesend, blessed bee God, waa aa ya 
kaowe wele.'*—Henry VII. to Sir Gilbert Talbot, £llis*s Originml Utt§rt. 
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purty, fiMrmed foch a cootrut to hit short pagfetnt ofroytlt^, u eb«|ii«n the itory of thii 
MOgninary ttniggle with about an equal mixture of the paufhl and the lodicrom. SeoinF 
no mrther harm to be apprehended from this weak tool of Action, before whofn the loras 
and prelates of Ireland hid so lately howed in hooiaffe, the king^, after ^ntio^ him full par- 
don, made him a turnspit in the royal kitchen, and, not long after, raised him to the rank 
of a fiilconer. 

Though faction and -Tulgar ambition were doubtless the sonrce of most of the miMhief 
hy which, in this farcical conspiracy, the lords of the Pale had disgraced themaelfes, it 
ean as little be questioned, that a great portion of the community, having heen taoght, by 
the example arid language of their superiors, to regard Simnel as their rigbtfal prince, 
might have sdop^ted with perfect sincerity such a persuasion, and fek, aooordingly, an 
earnest zeal in his service. That this feeling continued to be cherished by his fuilowers 
in Dublin, for some months after his defeat and fall, may be collected fpom a letter sd- 
dressed to the citisens of Waterfond by Henry ^ ** concerning the treasona of -the city of 
Dublin,** wherein he complains that, ** contrary to the duty of their alle^nee, they wili 
not yet know their seditious opinions, but unto this day uphold and maintain the -same 
presumptuously;*' As a means of punishing this contumscv, he commands the -citisens of 
Waterford to seize on the ships, goods, and merchandise of the rebels of Dublin, and ** to 
employ the same unto the behoof and -common weal of our said city of Waterfbrd.** 

Severe mention is likewise made in this royal letter of ^ our rebeV* as the king s^la 
him, the earl of Kildare. -But this lord, though conscious of -the daring enormity or hii 
oflbnce, was also too sensible of the extent aod strength of his own power, to despsir of 
regaining his former hold on the royal favour. Jn conjunction, therefore, with other 
great loi^s of the Pale, he despatched emissaries to Henry, acknowledging, in the isst 
contrite manner, their common transgressions, and humbly imploring his paidon. 

Perceiving that -the storm which -had threatened so seriously from that quarter hid 
now blown over, and knowing it was only by the power snd influence of Kildaroandi 
few other great lords that the Irish chieftains could be kept in awe, Henry pr elbrred 
the dangerous experiment of pardoning that powerful nobleman, to the still more serkw 
danger, as he deemed it, of driving him into new and confirmed hostility. With a polief, 
therefore, which only the anomalous position of Ireland could account lor, he relaioed 
him still in the ofliee of chief governor ;-pfitill confided to his hands the trust which bs 
had just so openly and treasonably belrayed.f 

The clemency thus shown to offenders in the higher ranks, encouraged the lower ehm 
of rebels to try also their chance of pardon ; and the citizens of Dublin, who'had viewed 
with jealousy tho favours bestowed by the king upon Waterford, — as if they themsdvci 
could rationally e^xpect to enjoy at once the privileges of rebellion and the rewards of 
loyalty, — now endeavoured to recover their lost ground ; and, addressing a petitioo, with 
the view of exculpating themselves, to the throne, charged the whole blame of the lata 
revolt upon the lord deputy and the clergy^ ^ We were daunted,** say they, ■* to see, 
not only your chief governor, whom your highness made ruler over us, to bend or bow 
to that idol whom they have made us to obey, but also our father of Dublin, and most of 
the clergy of the nation, excepting the reverend father his grace Octavian, archbisbop 
of Armagh. We, therefore, humbly crave your highnesses clemency towsrds your poor 
subjects of Dublin, the metropolis of your highnesses realm of Ireland.** This crooching 
effort, on the part of the citizens, to remove from themselves the odium and ridicule of 
the late proceedings, does not appear to have been in any way noticed or acknowledged 
by the king. 

No juncture, perhaps had occurred, from the time of the conquest of Ireland by the 
English, of which a firm and fbresighted policy might so sdvsntageously have availed 
itself, for the ^reat object of completing by the law, a work which the sword had left so 
mangled and imperfect, as that now afibrded to the English monarch by the hombled 
condition to which the great lords of the Pale were reduced. So much had the atten- 
tion of most of his predecessors been drawn away by foreign wars and domestic fbuds 
from a due watchfulness over the course of Irish affiiirs, that the concerns of that king- 
dom were, in general, abandoned, without any really efficient check, to the selfish and 
factious administration of one or other of those great Anglo-Irish families, who, according 
to the ascendency of their several parties, were each in turn, the real rulers of the realo. 

Nor was it only from their position as subaltern masters, that the Anglo-Irish lords do- 
rived their powers of mischief^; they had likewise inherited, fVom their mixed descent, a 
combination of qualities and habits such as was in itself sufficient to account for mocb of 

* Rylaiid, HisL of fVaUrford. ^ Wale's 
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the evils of which they were the authors. For, while, on the one hand, their prejudice 
in fiivour of the land of their hirth led them to adopt all its rudest laws and usa^s, and 
even to oppose themselves to change or improvement, as an insult, their Elnglish 
blood, on the other hand, showed itself in their retention of I he tone and policy of con- 
querors; in their reliance, for the nfety of their power, rather on the arms of the nation 
they had sprung from, than on the social and loyal affections of those among whom they 
were born, and in their reserving to themselves, as a trophy of English supremacy, a 
monopoly of all the advsntages and protection of English law. 

In their late fiictious revolt in favour of Simael, the leading lords of the Pale had 
hazarded a more than ordinary defiance of the roval suthority ; the very government 
itself having set the new and monstrous example of official high treason and vice-regal 
revolt But their discomfiture and humilistion had been complete; nor could the crown 
have found a more fiivourable occasion to wrest the rule of that realm from the hands of 
its selfish oligarchy, to remove the barrier so long interposed between the native race and 
the throne, sod thus, bv extending to all, as a right, that legal protection which was now 
but the privilege of a few, to make the law, rather tlian the sword, tlie means of convert- 
ing the Irish enemies into subjects. 

Such appears not, however, to have been the view taken by Henry of this important 
crisis ; which is the more unaccountsble, as it was the very policy pursued so boldly and 
successfully by him in England. There, also, had he found, on his accession, an aristo- 
cracy of petty kings, alike domineering over the people and dictating to the throne. But, 
by breaking down this unruly power, he had given to the crown its due stability and 
weight, and at the same time removed the pressure of so many small tyrannies from the 
people. Very different was the line now adopted by him, as deliberately, doubtless, but 
Jess wisely, with regard to Ireland. Instead of availing himself of the present reduced 
state of the Anglo-Irish satraps, to curtail, at least, if not crush, their powers of mischief, 
and thus clear the ground for future reforms, he still retained, as we have seen, in full, 
undiminished authority, all the chief suthors of the late daring revolt; and the 
only remedial step taken by him was the appointment of sir Richard Edgecomb, a i^aa 
gentleman high in his confidence and the controller of his household, to proceed 
to Ireland, with a guard of 500 men, there to receive new oaths of allegiance from the 
nobility, gentry, and commonalty, and, after binding them by law to the observance of 
their oatlis, to grant them the royal pardon. 

The progress and acts of this special commission hsve been recorded with much mi- 
nuteness.* At Kinsale, sir Richard, determining not to land, received the homage of 
Thomas, lord Barry, on board his ship; but, on the following day, at the earnest entreaty 
of James, lord Courcy, he made his entry into the town, where, in the chancel of St. 
Melteoc'sf church, Courcy did homage for his barony, and all the inhabitants of the town, 
following his example, took the oath of fidelity, and entered into recognizances. 

From thence sir Richard sailed for Waterford, where he was honourably entertained 
by the inhabitants, and returned them thanks, in the king's namo, for their city's con- 
Btsncy and faithfulness. Understanding that he was the bearer of the royal pardon for 
the earl of Kildare, a nobleman who liad been always, they said, their ** utter enemy," 
on account of their loyalty to the English crown, they prayed of sir Richard to sue, in 
their behalf, to the king, that if ever Kildare should again be lord of that land, their city 
might be exempt from his jurisdiction, as well as from that ** of all other Irish lords that 
ihould bear any rule in that land for evermore, and should hold immediately of the king 
.nd his beirs, and of Euch lords of England, as shall fortune hereafter to have the rule of 
«teland, — and of none others." 

Very difierent wss the scene prepared for him in Dublin, where, arriving on the 5th 
of July, he found the mayor and citizens waiting, in the guise of suppliants, to receive 
him, at the abbey gate of the Friars Preachers, by whom, during his stay, he was to be 
lodged and entertained. Kildare himself^ who then happened to be absent on a pil- 
grimage, returned to Dublin at the end of about seven days, when by his desire, an inter- 
view took place between him and sir Richard, at the abbey of St Thomas,^ in the west 
suburbs of the city ; the king's commissioner being conducted thither by the bishop of 
Meath, one of the roost active of the supporters of Simnel, by the baron of Slane, and 



several other high personages. Sir Richard then openly, in the ^reat chamber, deli- 
vered the king's letters to Uie earl,—*' not without some show," it is add 



added, ** of bitter- 



* Voyage of Sir RJchard Edfecorob into Irtlaod ;— for which Me Harris's Hibirnica, 
t " This is. 1 dare say, the 8t. Multoe, whose name the parish chareh of Kinsale bears.**— Lanigan, JEcclf- 
fiMt HUL 9i Jr§U»d. 
X Founded la that part of DaMis now caUtd Thomai Court. 
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]iflM,**^tnd a parley was held between them on the sobjeet of the coaiiiiiflaioa« which 
ended unflatisfactorily, — Kildare returning to his aeat at Maynooth, aud air Richftrd to 
the Friara Preachers. 

At length, afler variona conaultationa, both in Dublin and at Maynooth, the earl did 
homage, in the presence of the royal cooimiasioner, in the great chamber of the abbej of 
St. Thomas; and, being afterwards absolved of his excommunication, while meai waa 
sang, took the oath of allegiance,* and bound himself in recognizances lo the doe ob- 
servance of it. Sir Richai^ then hung round Kildaro*s neck a gddea chaio which the 
king had sent him, as an earnest of his favour; after which, the earl and the eoannis- 
■ioner, attended by all the bishops and lords, went into the church of the mooaalery, **and 
in the choir thereof, the archbishop of Dublin began Te Deum, and the chcMr, with the 
organs, sung it up solemnly; and at that time all tho bells in the church rung.** Wh«i 
these ceremonies were all ended, sir Richard entertained the earl and the other lorda at 
a great feast in the abbey of the Friars Preachers.! 

To this general and, in some respects, indiscreet extension of clemency, there were 
bat two exceptions; namely, James Keating, the turbulent prior of Kilmainhani,^ and 
Thomas Plunket, chief justice of the common pleas, who, of all the authoraand fbmenten 
of the late revolt, had been the most active and mischievous. Throogh the ioterees- 
sion of Kildare and others of the nobility, Plunket was pardoned; but the life of Keating 
having been, for the thirty years he was prior of Kilmainham, one constant coarse of 
outrage, rapine, and fraud, he was excluded from the benefits of pardon, and also dispos* 
sessed of the office of constable of the castle of Dublin, which be had for aeveral years 
violently usurped. 

Hsving thus finished his task with the only act of vigour and justice by which this 
very unmeaning mission appears to have been signalized, Eldgecomb, eacorted by the 
archbishop of Dublin, the chief justice, Bermingham, and the recorder of Dublin, pro- 
ceeded, on the dOth of July, to Dalkey ; and, nher more than a week of Tain effirts to 
leave the Irish coast, the wind being strong and adverse, succeeded, at iengtli, in getting 
to sea, and reached the port of Fowcy.} 

Though Henrv, acting on the dictates of a judgment seldom clouded either by feeling 

or temper, had deemed it prudent, notwithstanding their late flagrant treason, to leave 

still in the hands of Kildare and his fellow delinquents, all the highest oflicee of the stats^ 

he yet failed not to keep a strict watch on their movements ; and seeing reaaon, doobU 

lees, to apprehend from them some new scheme in favour of the house of York, he aon- 

moned the greater number of the lords temporal of that kingdom to repair to him 

tVoQ ^^ England. In consequence of this, the carl of Kildare, the viscounts Buttevant 

i4CRi. ^^^ Fermoy, and the lords of Athenry, Kinsale, Gormanstown, Delvin, Howth, 

Slane, Killeen, Trimleston, and Dunsany, waited upon the king at Greenwich. 

Whatever reprehension they might naturally have expected from the lipe of their of* 
fended sovereign, such was by no means the tone adopted towards them by the calm and 
calculating Henry. Instead of bringing against these lords their past delinquencies,—- 
an account closed, as he felt, by the royal pardon, — he wisely contented himaelf with 
warning them against any repetition of such conduct; and, with reference to Uieir cboiea 
of a creature like SimncI to be their sovereign, told them, with bitter sarcasm, that ^if 
their king were to continue absent from them, they would, at length, crown apea." 
Shortly aflcr, he invited them to a splendid banquet, where a still more significant satire 
on their folly was presented to them in the person of Lambert Simnel himaelf, who had 
been exalted, for that day, from the region of the kitchen, to wait on hia late noble aub- 
jects at table || 

During the stay of these lords st Greenwich, they accompanied the king in a eolemn 
procession to the church ; and, when they took leave of him to return to Ireland, wera 
dismissed with marks of the royal favour, among which was a gift to the baron of Howtk 
of 800 pieces of gold.lT 

While thus the leaders of the small colony of the Pale — from whence, almoat aolely, m 
these times, are furnished the materials of what is called Irish history— -were indolgingt ■* 
usual, in the two alternate extremes of treason and abject loyalty, the native aepta^ who 

* The cart*!* oath was takftn f^lemnly, on the holy Ilott. before the altar ; and EdfaeomU suirppctsd. It 
it clear, soino iiitLMidcil evasion of this rito, ai be innitcd that " a chaplain of liii own should conaecfmtA tte 
Ho*i." ^ 

t Ware's Annals. 

i For a full arrount of thi^ prior*8 rapaciouf and violent proceedingt, tee Arebdall, JMbRMl. JHh, p. Stt. 

\ Ed£*»c»mb'(i Voyaifo. Jfihfrniea. 

I llairn Ckronidf. Wareit jlnvah, IT Ware's .tfaaai!*, ad ann. 1489. 
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itill held poM c a w on of by far the greater and more fertile portion of the ialand, continued, 
unmindfal of the presence of the foreigner, to make war only among themselves; and 
appeared to forget that they had any enemies in the country but each other. There were 
a few, indeed, among the great Ans^lo-Irish lords, who, by long mixture of Mood, by their 
extensive possessions, and, even still more, by their flattering adoption of the laws and 
usages of the land, had gained a station in the hearts of the natives, little less home-felt 
and familiar than that of their own native chiefs. Of this description had been, through 
several generations, the earls of Desmond ; the ninth earl of which family was, in the 
third year of this reign, murdered by one of his own servants in his house at Rathkeal, 
in the county of Limerick. Among the crimes charged against this lord's father, and 
for which he was executed, as we have seen, at Drogheda, alliance with the Irish was 
one of the most prominent; and yet — so feeble are all laws against which nature enters 
her protest — the very son of that lord, James, the late earl, was not deterred bv his 
father's tragic fate from choosing for his wife a lady of the land, the daughter of 0*Brian, 
chief of Thomond. 

Soon after the departure of the king's commissioner, Kildare had been called to sup- 
press an outbreak of the Mac Geogbegans, in a small territory belonging to the chief of 
that sept, called Moy-Cashel. There, having taken and destroyed the castle of Beleragh, 
the king's troops dispersed themselves over the whole district, and afler destroying all 
the villages and farms, returned to their quarters loaded with spoil. There was also 
much fighting, in the course of this year, between the new earl of Desmond, the tenth of 
that title, and the Irish chiefs in his neighbourhood. This lord, who from a defect in his 
limbs, had been nicknamed the Lame, soon acquired, by his feats in the field, the title of 
the Warlike;* and, following the example of bis noble progenitors, lived almost entirelv 
on his own princely domains, among the native septs, — making wars and treaties with 
them at pleasure, and continuing in his ways and habits all the barbaric grandeur of the 
ancient Irish chief. In perfect consistency with this character, he appears to have passed 
bis whole life io constant warfare with his neighbours; having qualified himself, if it 
may be so expressed, for this state of mutual hostility, by becoming one of themselvea. 
In a victory gained by him over Morough O^CarroI, prince of Ely, that chief wss slain 
in the course of the conflict, together with his brother Maol Mury ; and, in another 
groat battle fought by Desmond, Mac Carthy, the rightful prince of Desmond, was van- 
quished and slain. 

About the same time, the great chieftain, O'Neill, having committed some acts of ag- 
gression upon a neighbouring lord, O'Donnell, animosities arose between their two septs, 
which continued to rage for some months ; till at length they were interrupted by the 
murder of O'Neill by his own brother. The fierce struggle between these two chiefs is 
said to have commenced by a correspondence truly laconic: — ^Send me tribute, or 

•Ise ," wss the brief mandate of O'Neill ; "I owe you no tribute, and if ," was 

the significant answer of 0*DonnelI.t 

The plot of which Simnel was made the instrument having proved so signal a failure, 
it would seem hardly conceivable that, in but a few years after, some of the very same 
personages who had been concerned in this abortive scheme should have brought for- 
ward another contrivance of nearly the same pattern ; and moreover, that Ireland, or 
rather the seat of the English power in that island, should have been again chosen, on no 
very flattering estimate of its honesty or discernment, to be the opening scene of the im- 
posture. Of this plot, as well as of the former, the ever restless duchess of Bur- 
gundy was the prime mover ;| and the personage whom she now prepared to v^J^ 
bring fbrward was no other than Richard, duke of York, the second son of ESdward ^^^'^^ 
IV., who had made his escape, as ahe pretended, from the Tower, when his elder brother 
was murdered. 

In her choice of the personage to be represented, ahe showed, on the present occasion, 
far more judgment than on the former, since to Richard, were he still living, the crown 
really belonged ; whereas, the young Warwick coold not have succeeded as long as any 
of the descendants of Edward IV. were alive. The individual she had chosen to per- 
sonate her royal nephew, and who bore some resemblance to him, it is said, in his per- 
■on and features, was an accomplished jroang Fleming, named Peter Osbeck, though 

^ Lodfls. t Coz. 

} **TlM lady Iffariaitt of Baifoady,*' nya Baoos, '* wboat mIms was the Mnctutrj and ree^ptael# of til 
* - of 111 -. - 
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aoeoant of the plot, tbtm liad baea two other subjects of 
^Tork, waa ado|it«d. *• Another (kyned lad.** be aayi, " called 
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genertlly called Perkin Warbeck ; and^ from the time it moat have taken to educate 
bim for the new character he was about to aaaume, it ia clear that the iude&tigable 
docheaa must have begfun to lay the foandaUoa of thia aecood bold imposture almost im- 
mediately after the failure of the first. 

Having succeeded, as ahe hoped^ in making of thia youth an inatmment epti j soitad to 
her views, ahe deemed it prudent to wait a moro favourable time for the developmeot 
of her plot; and with tho view, mean while, of keeping Warbeck coDcealed» as well as 
of diverting attention from Flanders, aa the birth-place of the plot, ahe sent bim privately, 
under the care of lady Brampton, into Portugal. Whether any rumoura bad yet reached 
Henry of this new plot of the intriguing duchess, does not very clearly appear ; bat that 
be had grounds, at this time, for suspecting the earl of Kildare of some embiyo mis- 
chief, may be taken for granted, from his sudden dismissal of that powernil lord 
i\^ from the office of deputy. He also, at the aame time, removed from the post of 
imM, ^'^Y^ treasurer, which had been held by him for above thirty-eight years, Kildare*i 
father-in-law, Fitz-Eustace, baron of Portlester. In place of Kildare, the archbisbop of 
Dublin, Walter Fitz-Symoos, was made lord deputy ; while, with ominous warning (br 
the Geraldioea, sir James Ormond, natural son of the late earl,^who had died on a pil- 

G image to the Holy Land, — waa appointed high treaaurer in the place of lord Port- 
iter. 

It was now seeu of what potent efficacy had been the mere name of Kildare in kee|Mag 
the Irish, around the Pale, in a state of subjection and peace ; for no sooner was his re> 
moval from the government known, than they roae in tumoltuoua revolt, and laid waale 
and burnt the English borders. 

In this condition were the afiaira of Ireland, and the Engliah monarch bad just en- 
barked in a war with France, when the duchess of Burgundy, timing most skilfully bar 
enterprise, sent orders to Perkin to sail without delay for Ireland ; and such ready dopes, 
or instruments, did her scheme find in that country, that the mere announcement of tbe 
arrival at Cork of an ordinary merchant vessel from Lisbon, with a youth on board, richly 
attired, who called himself Richard duke of York, the aecond aon of Edward IV^ appean 
to have been sufficient to rouse into activity the ever ready elements of Anglo-Irisb fkctioOi 

A merchant of Cork, named John Water, who had been lately mayor of that city, took 
up warmly the young pretender*s cause, and enlisted the citizens in his favour. There 
were also letters despatched to Kildare, and his kinsman, Desmond, entreating tbem, as 
champions of the York cause, to extend to this youth their sanction and aid ; but how fkr 
either of those lords embarked, at this time, in his wild enterprise, we have no means of 
ascertaining. Tho great success, however, of the plot in Cork had bestowed on it a stamp 
which secured its currency elsewhere; and the news of the event had no sooner reached 
France, than the king, perceiving what use might be made of such an instrument, in the 
present critical state of his relations with England, sent off messengers in haste to Cork, 
to invite Warbeck to his court, and assure him of welcome and protection. 

The reception the pretender had experienced from Henry's factious subjects was out- 
done in pomp, though not in cordiality, by that which awaited him at the court of Henry*i 
enemy; — where, treated with all the forms due to the lofly rank aasumed by him, he wu 
lodged in splendid apartments, and had a guard of honour appointed to attend him, of 
which the sieur de Concressault, a Scotsman by descent, was the commander. This stroke 
of policy was followed quickly by tho intended effect Fearing the influence of such aa 
example on his own subjects, the English monarch consented readily to nrare equal terms 
of peace with France; and the tool, Warbeck, having served the purpose for which hit 
mock honours were granted, found himself consigned to unceremonious neglect. Having 
some reason also to fear that he would be delivered up to Henry, he withdrew hiroself 
privately from the court of France, and fled into Flanders. There, with well-fbignsd 
wonder and triumph, the scheming duchess received him as her nephew, then lor tbefiiit 
time seen by her ; presented him, as such, to her assembled court ; appointed a guard for 
his person of thirty halberdiers, "clad,** as the chronicler tells us, ''in a party-coloured 
livery of murrey and blue;*** and bestowed upon him the appellation of ''the White Rosa 
of England.** 

The triumph of the party that had succeeded to authority in Ireland, was still fully 
maintained. In a parliament held at Dublin, by the present deputy, archbishop Fiti- 
Symons, some inquisitions that had been found against him, through the instigation of 
lord Portlester, were declared to be null and void ; while, at the aame time, lord Portles- 
ter himself was called to account for hialong mismanagement of the public revennesiaiMl 

* HaU. Bacon. 
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ordered, on pain of imprieonmeot and forfeitare, to pay all the arrears due by him to the 
exchequer. 

Towards the end of this year, Fitz-Symons was succeeded in the government by sir 
Robert Preston, first viscount of Gormanston, who immediately summoned several of the 
nobles and chief gentlemen of the counties of Dublin, Kildare, and Meath, to assemble at 
Trim, and take into consideration the state of the kingdom. Among the ** articles fbr the 
peace of the realm,*' subecribed by them, there is one deserving of notice, as showing 
that the right of making war, as well with each other as with the natives, was sometimee 
assumed, in defiance of law, by the lawgivers of the Pale themselves: — ^No man,** says 
the article, ** must make war without the consent of the king^s deputy.*** 

The late lord deputy, archbishop Fits-Symons, having been sent for by Henry, in the 
autumn of this year, to give him information of the state of afiairs in Ireland, Kildare, 
who had learned that his adversaries at court were busy in defaming his character, sailed 
also immediately for England, with the view of clearing himself to the king. But the 
party opposed to him were no less alert in their movements; and the lord deputy Oor* 
manston leaving tlie government in the hands of his son, followed the earl to England, 
and there, with the assistance of sir James Ormond and the archbishop,! succeeded ror the 
time so well, in thwarting the views of Kildare, that this lord's justification was rejected 
and himself sent back in disgrace to Dublin. 

The effect produced by the landing of Warbeck in Ireland, not merely as regarded that 
country itself, but as viewed in its possible influence on other nations, had led Henry to 
consider more seriously the state of his Irish dominions; and the step now taken by him, 
however inadequate to the actual exigencies of the case, may be regarded as the first real 
eflfort of the English government in Ireland to curb that spirit of provincial despotism 
which it had itself let loose and fostered. Of all the means of oppression and mischief 
placed at the disposal of the Anglo-Irish aristocracy, their packed and irresponsible parlia- 
ment was certainly not the least efficient A few rich and mighty lords combined in 
themselves the whole weight of the body ; and of these, the petty parliament of the ibar 
shires was always the ob»3quious instrument According, therefore, as the Butlers or 
the Geraldines happened to be uppermost, so were the justice and favour of the crown 
dealt out; while, by both factions equally, the subjects of the Pale were harassed with 
ibrays and exactions, and the hapless natives themselves hunted, like wild beurts, into 
their coverta 

The person selected to carry into effect the important reforms the king now meditated, 
and also to trace out and punish the lurking abettors of Warbeck, was sir ESdward 
Poynings, a knight of the garter and privy councillor, in whom the king placed ^aSL 
much confidence. There went likewise with him, to form his council, several emi- ^^^^^ 
nent English lawyers; snd he wss attended by a small force amounting to about a thousand 
men. Finding, on his arrival, that some of the most active abettors of Warbeck had 
escaped into Ulster, and were there protected by the native Irish, he deemed it most politic 
to begin by punishing these delinquents, so as to strike terror into the disaffected, oefbre 
he addressed himself to those measures of reform which had been the chief object of hia 
coming. Uniting with his own forces such as could be collected for him within the Psle* 
he directed his march towards Ulster, attended by sir James Ormond, snd, notwithstanding 
all that had lately occurred, by the earl of Kildare. 

Such influence, indeed, had this lord accjuired over the minds of the natives, that, whe- 
ther as a sanction or a terror, his name was mdispensable to the full success of every dealing 
with them, whether of negotiation or of warfare ; and this ascendancy over them he owed 
not more to his reputation for warlike deeds, than to the pride they took in him, as their 
born countryman, and also as connected, by family alliances, with some of the most popu- 
lar of their own national chiefs. He sppears himself, likewise, to have gone far beyond 
most of his brother lords in adopting the manners, usa^^ snd tone of thinking of the na- 
tive Irish ; and how trying and equivocal was the position in which his relationship with 
both races sometimes placed him, is strikingly shown by all that arose out of his expedi- 
tion, at this time, under Poynings, into Ulster. 0*Hanlon and Mac Genis, the leaden 
of the Irish there collected, retired, as usual, on the approach of the enemy, into their 
bogs and forests; and all that was left, therefore, for Poynings to resort to, was the equally 
usual procedure of burning and laying waste the whole of the lands of the two chiefiiL 

♦Oox. 

t Of this pralate, who was In fiett fkvoar with Hrary, tha ibllowing aneedote la told bj BtaBilrantt— 
*' wing prwant whta an oration was nMda la pralie of the king, ha wnt ntkad br hli uMjastj, at the eloaa sT 
the BpSwh, what he Iband nost naterlal la It. The arehhtahop rallied, * If it pleaaeth your hlghaaai^ II 
pleaaeth ne. I Snd no fhnit, envn onlf that he flattered yoor mafeety too moeh.*— * Now, in good IUth»' asid 
the king, • oar father of DnMln. wo were nlnded to fled the aama fhnit ouraalfia.* **—!)• Jlehw. A#. 
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Sirong ntpicioiM aroM that Kildare, fltmi a feeling of reveille Ibr hialata trtaliMBt hU 
fbrmed a plot, in concert with O'Hanlon, for the aManination of the lord depaty ; nad* 
■till fiirther to corroborate thieauapicion, intelligence arrived, that Jamee Fiti Oeraki» tbm 
earl*B brother, had auddenly aeized on the caatle of Catherloogh, and atrens[tkeiied il 
with a garriaon. Thia ominooa newe compelled air Edward to haaten hie feaura. 
Making what terma he coold with O'Hanlon and Mac Genia, and binding them bolht bf 
catha wl hoatagea, to obaerve the peace, he immediately marched hia army to Gather* 
kmgh, and, afler a aiege of ten days, obtained poeteaaion of the caatle. 

ui the month of November thia year, was held that memorable parliament at Drosbeda* 
which enacted the atatute called« after the name of the lord deputy, Poyningr Act. 
The provision made by thia particular enactment was, that no parliament ahonld, for the 
fntore, be holden in Ireland until the chief governor and council had first certified to the 
king, under the great seal of that lanc|f **as well the causes and consideratioiia an th# 
acts they designs to pass, and till the same should bo approved by the king and couii* 
cU.*' This noted statute was meant as a preveotive.of -aome of those evils and inconve* 
niencea which could not but arise from the existence of a aeparate legislature in Ireland* 
independent ofi, and irresponsible to, that of England, and therefore liable, in the hands 
of a factioua aristocracy, to be made the instrument of mere selfish rapacity and revenge^ 
The mischiefs inseparable from the nature of a body so.constituted were shown, in their 
moat flagrant form, during the contests between the Yorkists and Lancastrians; and weif 
recently, as we have seen, the gross mockery had been exhibited of a parliament aiina* 
rooned to aanction the.daima of the wretched impostor, Lambert Simnel.* 

It waa also enacted, in this present parliament, that all the ..statutes made lately ui 
England, concerning or belongmg to the public weal, should be thenceforth good and 
efiectual in Ireland. 

Among aeveral. other acts, passed at thia time, of an inferior but still important cherao* 
ter, there was one annulling a, prescription claimed by rebels and traitors, in Ireland, hgr 
reaaon of an act, passed during the lieutenancy of the duke of York, ordaining that Iie» 
land ahould be a sanctuary for foreigners, and that it should be treason to disturb any 
refugees in that country, by any writ, letters missive, or other such authority, fixm Eag* 
land. This dangeroud exemption had been granted by Richard, duke of Vork,t wheli 
engajgred in rebellion against Henry VL, for the purpose of encouraging his fhenda In 
repair to him in Ireland ; and the. abettors of Simnel and Warbeck had pleaded it in ezeiiee 
of their late treason. It was, accordingly, now repealed, and all receivera and BMin- 
tainers of traitors wore declared guilty of treason. 

One of the abuses, proved by these statutes to be then prevalent, was the practiee» 
among the great lords, of keeping crowds of retainerat; an abuse carried alao, at thia pe- 
riod, to a dangerous extent in England. The power assumed, too, by the lords of the 
Pale, of making war or peace, as they pleased, was likewise prohibited ; and to stir op 
the ** Irishry " against the people of the Pale, or make war upon the chief governor, wae 
declared high treason. The renowned statutes of Kilkenny were revived and confimoed 
bjr this parliament, with the exception only of that which prohibited the uae of the 
Irish language ; — a law lontf rendered inoperative by the general prevalence of the na- 
tive tongue throughout all the English settlements.! The defence of the marches being 
an object of great importance, it was made felony to permit any enemies or rebels to 
pass them ; all proprietors of march lands were obliged to reside there themaelvea^ or 
leave, when absent, sufficient deputies, on pain of losing their estates; and all penc 
near the marches, between sixteen and sixty years of age, were to be ready to repair* 
warning, in suitable array, to their defence. 

Doomed to sufller by the peculiar oppressions of both countries, Ireland waa 
■ot only by her own ancient exaction, coyne and livery, but also by the English mode of 
extortion, purveyance; and against both these heavy grievances one of the acts of Pdy<- 

* Id defleribinf the lUta of public Itoliag , with iNptet to Warbecik, oa hit flrat aiipMraaet, HaB aayi^ 
** In Ireland there be two kind of men ; one eofl, sentle, civil, and courtooue; .... the other kiad ie daa^ 
oMtrary fkrom thie. fbr thej be wild, metical, foolish, fleree, and Ibr their anmaniierly behavior aad rais 
paoeiona are caUed wiki aad eavage IriahoMa. To theae wild oolta,** (be adde) ** Purkin ahowad hfm atiai 

t C5ox. 

t There occur eome atrikinff remarke in Spenaer (Fi«w ^ tk$ StaU qf Jr0lntd^ on the mat atreafth of aa* 
tional character evinced by the Irish in thus forcing the native language upon the victor. •* For it hath avar 
beea,** he saja, ** the use of the conqueror to deapise the langnaga of the cnoqaeted, aad to fbraa hin by aU 
to learn hia. So did the Romana always uae, insoasach that there ia alBMWc no natioa ia the world 



■ea i ie to warn aia. oo oia ue Komaaa aiwajs uae, lAsoasacB taai iMra la aiBMieC no natioa la lae wons 

at fa sjpriaklad wiUi their laagaaga. It ware apod, tharaibra, nsanais, to aaaveh out the orlgtaal eaaaa aC 
^•7^- •••forIthiakitvefj8traaiathattWEBfUahbs4aff«SHMj,as4tlHlrM9l^.utiMf IhM 
waia left, ihalbweffBhoald draw IhamofbiaiolheiraaB." ^^ ^^ 
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ainiy parliament was directed. The general uae of bows and arrows was, as usual, en- 
joined, and the wild war-cries adopted by some of the great English families, io imita- 
tion of the natives, were strictly forbidden, as watchwords of fkction, and provocatives of 
riot.* 

As the chief object of most of ihe enactments of this parliament was to break down, 
or at least reduce, the enormous power of the lords of the Pale, a measure was again, at 
this time, brought forward, which bad been already, more than once, suspended over 
them ; and an act for the resumption, with some few exceptions, of all the grants made 
. by the crown since the last days of the reign of king Edward IL, was passea in thie par- 
liament With the same view, it was held to be necessary to make an example of the 
earl of Kildare ; and, although the charffes against him appear to have rested upon little 
more than suspicion, he was by an act of this parliament attainted for high treason ; and 
his brother James and several other Oeraldines were also declared traitors. Such, with 
the addition of a law enacting that '*the lords of Ireland ahould wear in parliament the 
aame sort of robes as were worn by the English lords in the parliament of EIngland,*' 
were the whole of the statutes passed at Drogheda, under the government of sir £dward 
P^ynings. 

These laws, when first enacted, extended no farther than the narrow limits of the 
Pale ; but, according as the authority of the crown increased, their efiect and influence 
gained ground, until at length they came to be in force over the entire kingdom. 

In the ** great treaty of commerce ** signed, at this time, between England and the 
Netherlands, a provision was, at Henry's desire, inserted expressly stipulating that the 
duchess of Burgundy should not be permitted to aid or harbour the king's rebels, under 

Clin of losing her domains As Warbeck, therefore, against whom this article was 
veiled, could no longer remain in Flanders, he set sail once more for Ireland,t 
Kng to enlist the people of that country in his cause. Finding, however, in 141^ 
his second attempt, but little support or encoursgement, he set sail from ^^^^* 
Cork to Scotland, having been recommended to James 1^, then ruler of that kingdom, not 
eoly by the duchess of Burgundy, but in private letters from the king of France and from 
Maximilian the emperor. 

Once more, therefore, do we find this phantom of the historic scene assuming the 
semblance of royalty, and moving about among kings and princes as their acknowledged 
equal. Having been announced by the duchess to James as ** the prince of Englaml,** 
that monarch received him with royal honours, at the palace of Stirling, addressing him 
publicly as " cousin.** Whether James really believed in Warbeck's story, it is not easy 
to discover. But that, early in the course of the plot, he had been engaged in secret 
correspondence with the duchess of Burgrandy, snd made himself, on one occasion, the 
medium of communication between her and Ireland, appears curiously from the Scottish 
reeord&t Whatever his secret opinion or knowledge on the subject may have been, his 
whole conduct implied a belief in the truth of Warbeck*s claims ; and he now did not he- 
dtate to bestow on him the hand of the fair Catherine Gordon, a lady of remarkable 
beauty, the daughter of the earl of Huntley, and grand-daughter of James I. 

About this time, Hugh 0*Donnell, the chief of Tyrcoonel, returned from a visit to the 
Scottish court, whither he had gone, it is supposf»d, to consult with king James on mat- 
ters relating to the cause and fortunes of Perkin Warbeck. But, out of the precincts of 
the English Pale, little interest appears to have been taken in tliis adventurer ; and it is 
far more probable that the object of 0*Donneirs visit to Scotland, where he was received 
by the king with all due honour and state,{ was to ask for akl for himself in the warftre 



« The wmr-trr of the Batleri wm Atflfr^Wt, meaning, noeordinr to Wart, the eauM of the Butlera. The 
••rl of KiMara*! ery waa. Onn-aftie,— fVom a enaU eaMIe, eajra the aame aothoritf , ealled Om. belMifiBf to 
IhatAmiily. flee. Ibr the eriee of the other gfeat kmle and ehieft. Ware, .faiif. ehap. 91. . ^^ _ 

r Thie eeeond vieit of the inpoetor, bf order of Marfaret, to Ireland, ia thue ^naiaUy reeorded hv BtnMad 
Aadttaa,ihe poet lanreate and hietoriotrapher of Henry yilt— **IonoBe innm reyocante. in Fland riam 
praiMUM eel. Poet in Hjberniam eoronatlonia gratia proepere vento deletnt. magnam iMrianirmn llUmi 
iaenla partem auie callidiMimie eubornavit tracutioaVbaa.**-Cited hjr Ellia, ftom a Ma in the trilMh 



1 It ia generally believed, that Warbeek'f eonnrxioo with Jarore commenced ehortly before hie arrival at 
thie time in Beoiland ; hut Mr. Tytler. in hie able and valoahie work (flW^r ^ *???* ^'Ji; •^JPiL? 
hae ahown that this monarch had long held aecret eommanleation both with the ducheee or Burgnttay and wHIi 
Warbeck. and. in more then one instance, had been ande the mediom of their eorreemdenee with Irelftad. 
Soearty as the year 1401. the following entry. It appears, tsibnnd in the TreaeiirBr*s Books :—**Oiva«.M 
the kinrs command, to an Englishman called Edward Ormond. that brought letters forth of Ireland UvnUag 
Bdward*s eon. and the earl of Deemond. ix lb." . . . - i ^ * _j«.a,^ ^ 

I •• He was received by the king," eays Tytler, "with grsat etate and distinction,-— 4n nroof of w MO^n 
IMlowing items trom the Treasarer's Aceonnie ava given.^** Item, passing with letters in the east MaaM- 
lo^lii. flSr tiM neeivimr of creat Odonncl. x ■hillines. Item, to maeter Alezr 0chawa*a axpsnaee, peasmtflMl 



eaivlBg ofOdonnel. xs shining**.* 
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he wu then engaged in with a brother chieftain, O'Connor of CoDnanght. On hii it- 
tam, a great battle was fought between them, in which 0*Donnell was the ynctar; and, 
immediately after, he laid eieffe to the castle of Sligo. But, on the arrival of Ulkk 
Barke, lord of Cianricarde, with a large army, 0*Donnell hastily withdrew. 

In consequence of his having been attainted by Poyninga* parliament, the earl of Kfl- 

dare had been sent in custody to England, where he atilT remained a prisoner ; and so 

deeply did his lady, the countess, feel this event, that it was the caase. we are told, of 

her death. One of the chai|res urged against him was, that ho bad eacrilegioasly 

14flA. ^^^^ down the church of Uashel ; and the success of the defence made fy him, 

i^vo. ^1,^,, examined, respecting this outrage, in the royal presence, shows, if tme, tbit 

the monarch's relish for Irisli simplicity and humour was somewhat more awake than hii 

sense of dignity or of justice. Confessing tlie fact of his having burned down the chnrchi 

Kildare pleaded, as his excuse, that '* he thought the archbishop was in it;** which, beiac 

Mid with an odd bluntness peculiar to this lord, had the effect of at once amusing and 

prepoaseasing the king in his favour;— such natural frankness appearing incompatible witk 

the finesse and intrigue attributed to Kildare. 

Henry had advised him, on the first hearing of his case, to provide himself with good 
counsel, adding, that his cause, he feared, would require it *' I will then chooee*** mii 
the earl, " the best counsel in England.** " And who is thati** asked Henry. ** Afarry, 
the king himself,*' replied Kildare. *' Whereat,** says the chronicler, " the king laagbed.** 
So much, however, did all this simplicity of manner win upon the royal roiod, that, wba 
the counsel against Kildare, in concluding hie charge, said vehemently, that ^ not all 
Treland could govern this man,** the king replied, '*Then is he the fittest man to gofen 
all Ireland.** 

The earrs cause accordingly triumphed ; the chief 0*Hanlon, with whom it was M- 
aerted he had conspired against the lord deputy, came forward to clear him upon oatb; 
and he was not only restored by the king to honour and estate, but, by letters patent, of the 
6th of August this year, made lord lieutenant of Ireland. The king thoug^ht it pmdeol 
to retain, as a hostage for Kildare*8 fidelity, his eldest eon, Grerald. But whatever &» 

Kicion had hitherto ^Ilcn on this lord^s loyalty, no such reproach appears to have attended 
im during the remainder of his long career ; nor could he, at all events, be charged u 
deficient in that most essential evidence of loyalty — incessant warfare against the Irish. 
He had but a short time, indeed, received the sword from his predecessor, when he aet 
oat on an expedition against 0*Brian of Thomond, and took by assault the castle of 
Feyback, belonging to Finnin Mac Namara. He afterwards stormed and destroyed the 
castle of Ballynetty, as well as some other fortified places, and returned in triumph to 
Dublin. 

The flattering prospects opened to Warbeck by the zealous part the Scottish monardi 

had taken in his behalf having now entirely vanished, the unfortunate adventurer, whoa 

Ames to the last had continued to treat with all the respect due to his assumed rank, 

reaolved to try once more his fortune in Ireland ; and a vessel and a guard of thirty horn 

having been provided for him by his generous protector, he sailed, accompanied by hii 

beautiful consort, for Cork. There he was joined, soon after his landing, by the 

1407 ^^^ ^^ Desmond, with a force of 2400 men ; and, as Waterford was then ths 

• stronghold of loyally, they marched directly against that city, and prepared to in- 

▼est it A fleet, at the same time, was ordered to Passage, consisting of eleven shiM 

to make an attack from the river, and also to laud an additional body of troops. 

For eleven days, the besieged citizens continued to defend themselves with unflineb- 
Hig spirit; and, at length, becoming in their turn assailants, they attacked the enemy in 
their own quarters, till they compelled them to raise the siege. Having taken, io oneof 
their sallies, a considerable number of prisoners, they carried them all to the market>plaee^ 
and cutting off* their heads, left them stuck on high stakes, as memoriaFs of their victory. 
On another occasion, the cannon planted on Reginald*s Tower, having battered in the 
nde of one of the enemy's ships, the whole of the crew, we are told, perished.*^ Discoo- 
rsged by all these losses, Desmond found himself compelled to raise the siege; while 

• Leland. Lodge. Smilh (Abfura/ end Civil Nittorf of Waterford, p 153.) Tuckey (Cork fff rMlr«rar 
■d ann. 1497.) f / ' \ -^^wcwwawwr, 

In defereoce to these and other Irish authorities, the above particulars of this alleged aien are «««•« iki 
a totter addreased. this year, by the king himself, to sir Gilbert Tarboi. contains a statement so wfioUv at m! 
tianoe with the received account of Desmond's proceedings, as to brine into saspiclon not meraly tha teaJC 
but the fact itself of this sief^! of Waterford. having ever occurred. Henry thus writes ;— " Truatv andwS 
bttoved. we grete you wele. signifying unto you that wher as Perkin WTarbek and his wifwere Uudv mS 
fill poralf to the iw^by the king of Scottes. and aftre that landed within oar land of Irland in tha «v«iZ 
Irtosberie. where he had be taken by our oousina Th' erls of KiMare and Desmond, if he and hit MidwiflZ 
mot iecwily stolen a way."-JB«r»- OHgiKot Utters, ^"* '^^ ■■■ 
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Wtrbeck, embarking at Paaaage, made bis waj back to Cork, and from thence sailed to 
ComwaJ], being closely pursuM by four ships that had been sent from Waterford to ap- 
prehend him. 

The only farther connexion with Ireland that remains to be noticed in this adventurer's 
fkfte, was the closing scene of his strange iife, which took place in the year 1490; when, 
iMiving been condemned as guilty of treason, he was executed at Tyburn, and, with him, 
safiered the first who espoused his adventurous cause, John Waters, mayor of Cork. 
His other Irish abettor, the earl of Desmond, was far more fortunate in his fate. Notwith- 
standing the overt and daring part he had taken in this youth's behalf, the kin^, with 
that clemency which, throughout his reign, he had so many opportunities of evincing, 
freely pardoned him all his ofiences, and even received him into favour. 

The petty warfare in which Kildare became now involved with some of the northern 
chieft, and which raged at intervals through the following two or three years, partook too 
mnch of the clannish character of the feuds of the Irish themselves, to be narrated at any 
length as matter of history. In consequence of the unnatural murder of Con O'Neill, by his 
brother Henry, some years back, the territory of Tyrone had been divided between Henry 
and Daniel O'Neill ; and, in the present year, Henry himself was barbarously assas- 
■inated by Tirlogh and Con, the eons of his murdered brother. This act produced a i^qq 
fresh explosion of violence among the whole family; and Kildare, in abetting Tir- 
Ipgh, was actuated, doubtless, by feelings of relationship no less than by policy, as Tir- 
logh was his own nephew. Being now joined by O'Donnell, Mac Guire, and other friends of 
his kinsman, he laid siege to Dungannon, the chief seat of the O'Neills, and taking the 
castles, both of that town and of Omagh, compelled Neal Mac Art 0*Neill, the opponent 
of his nephew, to submit and givo hostages. Shortly afler his return from this expedi- 
tion, the earl marched to Cork, and placing there a strong garrison, exacted similar 
terms of submission from that city and from Kinsale. 

In like manner, through the following two or three years, we find this indefatigable 
reteran carrying triumphantly, through different parts of the kingdom, the terror 
of the English name and arms. In the course of au expedition into Connaught, iaqq 
ht took and garrisoned the castles of Athleague, Roscommon, Tulsk, and Castle- ^^^'^' 
reagh, and again marching into Ulster, at the instance probably of his nephew, seized 
the castle of Kinard, and made Tirlogh governor of it 

But all this active course of aggression could not fail, in the end, to awaken a propor- 
liooate spirit of resistance ; and the native chiefs, finding how unable they were to cope 
■eparately with Kildare, resolved to try, at last, the experiment of confederating among 
themselves. Ulick Burke, lord of Clanricarde, called commonly Mac William, — the 
head of a powerful sept of ** degenerate English," — was the principal leader of this league, 
in which were joined also O'Brian, of Thomond, Mac Namara, Melrony O'Carrol, and 
other chieftains; forming, with their united forces, as it is said, tho most powerful native 
army that had been seen in Ireland since the conquesL 

Duly sensible of the responsibility which this unusual effort of the Irish imposed upon 
him, Kildare collected together all the forces he was able to muster; and being accom- 
panied by all the great Anglo-Irish lords, as well as by the mayor of Dublin, with a band 
of armed men, the bishop of Ardah, and one or two native chiefs, ho advanced the 
royal standard against the rebels. At the hill of Knoc-tuadh,* about seven miles irq^* 
from Galway, the two armies encountered; and after an obstinate conflict, the ^^' 
result of which was for some time doubtful, the victory fell to the earl of Kildare, and the 
Irish were defeated and routed with great slaughter; their loss being variously estimated 
at two, four, and even nine thousand men; while, by a sort of miracle, it is said, not a 
■ingle Englishman in Kildare's army was even hurt. Among the prisoners were the 
two sons m Ulick of Clanricarde; and the towns of Galway and Athenry surrendered to 
the victor.f 

It would appear, from some Irish annals of this period, that in private pique and family 
dillhrencee, between Kildare and the lord of Clanricarde, lay the real source of the hos- 
tility Uiat led to this sanguinary battle. But, whatever may have originally provoked 
the warfare, its triumphant result wss of the utmost consequence to the interests of the 
erown and of the English colony; as the power of the natives to combine successfully 
againat their oppressors had now, to a certain extent, been tried, and had utterly failed ; 



ling, <* ttw Moant of Azat.** 

t or Uiit tettto wit John DmviM Mjt, ** Tboogh Che lords and nntlemen of tho Pale Joined in the fkmoua 

maH oTKnoektow. In Connnuflit, wlMivIn Mae WilUaoi. wttfi 4000 of tha Iritb were tiain. yet waa not 

tMa joaraajr made bf warrant from tta kiai, or vpon bia charia (aa it la axpraawd in tba Book of Howth) 

bat oiitr vpon a iirivata qnarral of the earl of KUdait; ao looaalj ware the nartial aflkirs of Ireland carried, 

taf tha raign of kinf Hsarr tha aavanth. 
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tod the Mtarml eomeoueooo wm, ao increMed oonlMeiiM ia their own «lrMi§th« oe tk 

grt of the lettlera, with t proportkmate decline in theepiritend lelf^elwiiee ofthelriilL 
\ pleased was the king with hie depaty*s eervicea oo this oceaeioov that, on l eee i t i^i 
the aeooont of the victory, he created him a kni^t of the garter. 
Doring the remainder of this monarehV rei||rii, there occorred oe event of any fntl 
interest or importance ; except that, m spite of all the eoapieion attached oeea> 
^Z^' aiooally to Kildare, we find him in the last year ef this roigo, at the head ef Ite 
^^'^^ government, as he had been in the first 
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Earl of Kildare continued chief governor — his death^s aacceeded by his son G«raUL— 'HiK- 
tary ezploiti of thif earl — ii suaiinoned to England on charges of maladaitoislration^—Ead 
of Surrey lord lieatenant. — Secret designs against Kildar^— his reception in RoghuL- 
Violent proceedings of Desmond — fend between him and the earl of Ormond. — Jodicaoai 
policy of Surrey — his views seconded by the king— despairs of the conqoeet of Iralaad/- 
Ormond appointed lord deputy — is supplanted by Kildare. — ^Treasonable practices of Dsi- 
mond. — Kildare again summoned to Enffland — is committed to the Tower.— Omood dii* 
possessed of his title, and created earl of Ossory. — Lord Delvin the new lord deputy— h 
treacherously seized and kept prisoner by OX?onnor. — Surrey's opinions respeetiog Irdasdi 
—Popularity and triumph of Kildare — is sent as adviser to the new lord dcpaty, Shsflaf- 
ton— supplants him, and resumes the government — Combination against hiin— is sgaa 
summoned to England — commits the government to his son lord Thomas.^-Ofllcial rsports 
on the state of Ireland. — Rebellion of lord Thomas Fitz Gerald. — Dublin castle besieged^- 
Barbarous murder of archbishop Allen. — Lord Thomas invades the territory of the sari sf 
Ossory— enters into a truce with the citizens of Dublin — is excommunicated.— Death sf 
Kildare in the Tower. — Warfare throughout Ireland. — Lord Thomas negotiates fiar aid 
from foreign powers. — Siege of Maynooth by the lord deputy. — Surrender of the castle— 
Lord Thomas takes refuge with O'Brien. — ^Threatened invasion of the Pale. — Active serviosi 
of Ossory and his son. — Loyal conduct of the northern chiefs. — Inefficiency of the lord d5> 
putv. — Family feuds among the natives. — Collusive character of the warfare on both stdsa 
— Waste and ruin of the country. — Arrival of lord Leonard Gray. — Submission of O^kth 

nor. — Lord Thomas surrenders in hope of pardon — is conveyed prisoner to England. ^Lofd 

Leonard appointed lord deputy. — Destruction of 0*Brian's bridge. — ^Lord Thomas and kh 

five uncles ezecuted together at Tyburn. — Expedition of the lord deputy in OflTaley. ^Ei- 

pulsion from thence of 0*Connor. — ^That territory bestowed on the chiers brother Cahir^— 
Subsequent conduct of the brothers. — Singularparley between the lord deputy and okSOa- 
nor. — Young Gerald Fitz Gerald, the younger brother of lord Thomas — his joarnej with 
his mother, lady Eleanor, to O'Donnell's country— league in his behalf among the DOTthsn 
chiefs — his cause espoused by the earl of Desmond.— Marriage of lady Eleanor to 0*I>ae> 
neil. — Religious differences beginning to mix with Irish strife. — Fears of conoert betwesa 
the chiefs and the Scottish monarch. — Formidable league between O'Brien and Pnamiaii 
—Expedition of the lord deputy into Munsterw— Geraldine lords compelled to proffer all» 
giance. — Desmond defies the lord deputy's power. — Escape of Young uerald into Franoa 
nis subsequent adventures. 

During the first years of the reign of this prince, the aflkira of Ireland attracted kit 

^ ^ little of his attention or interest The esrl of Kildare was still retained at the head 

1609 ^^^^ government ; and all the other public functionarioa were left ondiatarhad in 

' their several offices. The ?eteran kid jnstioa, during the few remaininffvaais of htt 

lifii, continued to be engaged in constant wsHkre with the natiTea; and, uifidiiig ictfm 

eively Munster and Ulster, obtained, in both provincee, his osoal meed of 
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though oppoMd vigorooalj, ia Maotttr, bv t krge confederate force, ander the joiAt 
cofBouuM of James, eldeal aoo of the earl of Deamood, Tirlogh O'Brian, lord of Tbomond, 
and Mac William, a chief of the aept of the Barkea. 

But the termination of this remarkable nian^s career was now at hand. ReaoWing to 
invade Ely 0*Carrol, the country of the chieftains of Ely, he marched, >t ^ ^ n, 
bead of a large army, towarda that territory ; but, being taken ill on hia way, at 151 «* 
Atby, he was from thence removed to Kildare, where, in the month of Septem- ^^^^ 
ber, 1518i he died, and was buried in St. Mary*s chapel, in the choir of Christ Church, 
Dublin.* On the earPs decease, the council nominated his son Gerald lord juatiee, and 
the king aflerwarda made him, by patent, lord deputy. 

Inheriting much of the vigour and daring of the late lord, Gerald lost no time in following 
bis example ; and, beginning with 0*Moore, of Ley, who had bid defiance to hia authority, 
invaded that cbieflain*s territory, and drove him into his woods. He then attacked 
the country of Hugh 0*Reilly, stormed and rased the castle of Cavan, and, iki^T 
having alain O'Reilly himself, and many of his followers, chased the rest into their 
inaccessible fastnessesi and burned and ravaged their country. The varioua achieve- 
Bents of this kind performed by the new lord deputy, in the course of the following 
three or four years, being wholly devoid of any of those associationa or incidenta that 
awaken historical interest, cannot be too auccinctly related. In the course of 
an inroad into Imaljr, in the county of Wicklow, he slew Shane 0*Toole, a chief* 151 a. 
lain of that mountainous district, and aent his head to the mayor of Dublin. Ad- 
vancing bis standard then into Ely 0*Carrol, he was joined in his invasion of that 
territory by several noblemen of Munater and Leinstor, of English extraction, anDong 
whom were Piera Butler, earl of Ormond, and James, the eldest son of the earl of Dea- 
BKmd. Asaisted by tho forces of these lords, he laid aiege to the castle of Limevan, 
which, after being defended for the space of a week, was deserted by the garriaoo, and, 
ahortly after, demolished by Kildare. Thua aucceasful, he pushed on rapidly to Clonmel, 
the inhabitants of which, bein^ taken by surprise, immediately surrendered to him the 
town ; and he returned from his rapid expedition loaded with trophiea and spoil.f 

A similar course of success attended his arms the following year in Ulster, when, 
anarcbing into Locale, he took by storm the fortified castle of Dundruro, from 
whence the English had been expelled by the natives; and then, attacking Phe- |Ii,. 
lim Macgenis, obtained an easy victory over him, naJ^inf the chief himaelf 
prisoner, and putting to death a number ef hia foilowera. From thence, continuing hia 
course into Tyrone, he took aad burnt the castle of Dungannon, and spread the horrora 
of lire and war through the whole of that territory.! 

The little attention paid to Ireland during the nrst years of Henry's reign, left to a 
bold and aelf-willed ruler like Kildare so wide a range of power, and, atill worse, of ex- 
emption from reaponsibility, as could not fail to be grossly presumed upon and abused. 
Of the great lords of the Pale in general, we have more than once had occaaion to ob- 
serve^ that, while so unmanageable as subjects, they were no less raah and oppreaaive as 
rulera ; nor do the instances of earl Gerald and hia warlike father form any exception to 
this general remark, — brute force being the aole instrument of their policy, and coo- 
quest, not pacification, their leading object The very qualitiea, indeed, that rendered 
them popular among the natives, were auch ss unfitted them to be useful or civilising 
leaders. They were loved for their leaning to the old lawless customs of the land ; and 
havinff, by marriage, become connected with some of the principal Iriah lorda, were 
regarded, in general, rather aa chiefii of a great leading aept, than aa acknowledged 
ruTera of the whole kingdom. 

Another evil attending the poaition of an Anglo-Iriah chief govemer was, the jealooay 
naturally felt of hia great influence over hia fellow-countrvmen, by thoae fonctionariea 
of English birth who found their own authority caat into the ahade, and by a power the 
moat oflbnaive to their prejudicea and pride. Some aecret achemea, arising out of such 
fMinf^s, bad been found by Kildare, in the year 1516^ to be actively at work for . ,. 
hk rum ; but, by a prompt and bold vindication of himaelf to the king, he auc- 151Q 
eeeded, for a time, in baflling the design. In the following year, however, hia ad- 
veraariea, re-enforced by the aid of Wolaey, who bad now reached the ftiU roendian of 
hk unparalleled power, returned openly to the attack, and ao iu aucceeded in their boa- 

• Iio4p,— wko njsiiytatstli wai ea«n4 *" ky a tliot ht ted raetivid a Utds beibn, fton ilii crMoont 
ofLtls' 
t Ooi. Wart^ ^iMlt. t Cox. Wai«*f JHn*li. 
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tile parpoM, as to cause Kildare to be summoned to England to answer charges a||aisrt 
him for maladministration.* Appointing, by the royal permtssioa, a kniffbt beloognif Is 
his own family, sir Thomas Fitz Gerald, of Laccagh, to act as deputy dunng hie aBsene^ 
the. earl hastened over to England, with the view of clearing himself from the sei' 
charges alleged against him.f 

In the mean time, attention had been drawn, though as usual, relactantly, to tlio< 

dilion of Ireland ; and, by Wolsey's advice, who deemed it most politic to appoint to tbs 

government of that kingdom some English nobleman wholly unconnected with any of 

its parties or factions, Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, the son of the lord who woo 

the great victory of Flodden Field^, was sent thither ss lord lieatenant, takiaf 

^tnQ* with him only 100 of the king^s guard, and 1000 horse and fimt. In appoiotiiY 

. * Surrey to this office, the cardinal is supposed to have accomplished the dooMs 

object, both of mortifying the man he hated, by depriving Kildare of his goremDMSi^ 

and removing a rival he dreaded, by sending Surrey to fill his place. 

One of the first tasks to which the new lord lieutenant applied himself was that of 
endeavouring to collect from the servants snd Irish followers of Kildare such loo s e acoh 
sations against him, such half truths mixed witli fiction, ss might when artfully pit 
together assume the semblance of proof. A letter alleged to hsve been addressed kf 
him to 0*CarroI, one of the bravest and most refractory of the Irish chiefs, was, io pn* 
ticular, the object of the lieutenant's inquiry; as in that letter, according to the acooait 
he had received of it, the earl had said to his correspondent, '*Keep good peace totks 
Englishmen in Ireland until an English deputy come tliere. But when any EogU 
deputy shall come thither, then do your best to make war upon the English.**} 

To bring home to Kildare by any evidence, however procured, the char^ of havisf 
written such a letter, no pains were spared on either side of the channel; and even 8B^ 
rey gave in so far to the cruel and treacherous policy by which the counsels of his rofil 
msstcr were too oflen marked, as to suggest that the earl's secretary, William Delahide, 
the person in whom he most confided, should be sent to the Tower, and there tortarsi, 
to force him to give evidence respecting this letter.|| 

While, in Ireland, these schemes for his ruin were secretly ripening, Kildare, oncoa- 
scions, apparently, of his danger, was waiting, in England, the decision of Wolsey,to 
whom the charges against him had been referred by the king: nor, in the mssn tiw% 
were there any indications in the manner of his reception at the English court, — notwitlh 
standing the angry tone in which Henry speaks of him in his letters to Surrey,ir— firasi 
which it could be concluded that he was at all in disgrace. On the contrary, at the ode- | 
brated interview which took place between Henry and the French monarch, on the Field 
of the Cloth of (xold, we find Kildare among the train of distinguisj^ed noblemen whoooah 
posed, on that occasion, the splendid retinue of tlie English king. He was also payiaf, 
at this time, his addresses to the lady Elizabeth Gray, daughter of the Marquis of Domt, 
to whom he was afterwards married ; and Surrey adverts, in one of his letters, to the n- 
mour current in Ireland of a projected marriage between Kildare and '*a kinswoman tf 
the king,** as well as to the alarm felt amongst the Ekiglish lest he should be again sent to 
assume the government** 

The spirit of the natives had been, in the mean time, kept in check by the earl of 8a^ 
rev ; and the only chieflain of any great mark who had resisted his authority, was Goa 
O Neill, lord of Tyrone. The lord lieutenant, however, compelled this chief to taki 
refuse in his fastnesses, and at length reduced him to obedience. 

With that reckless defiance of all laws, save those of their own fierce will, which m 
much characterized the noble house of Desmond, the present earl of this title Kwd, nst 
only without the leave of the lord lieutenant, but in direct opposition to hia orders, inradsd 



* In a leUer (a. d. 1590) from the king to the lord lieutenant and conneil. frequent referenee la mads to Ito 
charge* against Kildare :— " dhewing fhrthermore iiieheconepiracye, at by meanei of the arte of Kildara MaHT 
vaunies, is daylic there made with the Iriihe rebcllen ayeinit you.** — " At touching the aediejoua PfStllMi. 
conspiraciei, and subtill drilXes of the trie of Kildare. hit eervauntet, ayden and aatittera.** JSZiC 
jwr*., U. ■ '^ 

t Wbtc'm Jtnnali. 

I Pedigree of Uoward.— See Hist, and antiq. tftke CaMtU and Tbani ef JirwndU, by the Rev. M. A. •„ 
Dr. Lingard, by a slight over»ight, makes the hero of Flodden and the lord lieutenant oi^ Ireland tkaL_ 
person. 

§ " Except " he adds. " such as bee towardet me, whom ye know wele your tilt*' 

I Surrey to Wolscy. & P. VIl. 

f^ " As touching the sedicious practices, eonipiraclet. and tubtill driflea of the atfa of Rildai«. kte ^ 
vauntes, ayders, and assistera.*'— Henry VIII. to tiK Lord Lieutenant and Ooundl of Ir^nd. a^mu 

♦• State Paperi. VIL • * J-. U. 
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the territories of Cormae Oge and Mac Arthy Reagb, two Irish lords of great power.* 
These chie&, however, having formed a league with sir Thomas Desmond, the deadly foe 
of the earl, advanced to meet the a^rgreasors, and a conflict ensued, in which Connac*s 
psrty were completely victorious. The earrs kinsman, sir John Fits Gerald, was slain 
on the field, and sir John of Desmond, and others of the Geraldines, wounded and made 
prisoners; while the loss of troops on their side, is calculated at eighteen banners of gal- 
ioglasses, and twenty-four banners of horsemen.f 

This signal defeat of the earl of Desmond, however well merited, was regarded kf 
Surrey as fraught with mischief to the English; f«)r, as the victorious part^ were mostly 
natives, this brilliant success, he feared, would lead them and othera of their fellow coun- 
trymen to feel more confidence in their own prowess, and rate less highly the strength 
and spirit of the English. There was also reason, he thought, to apprehend that Desmond, 
with a view to repair his disaster, would seek alliance with some of the more powerful 
Irish capuins, and, by the sacrifice of a part of his possessions, secure the osesas of ob- 
tain ing revenge. 

Between this lord and the earl of Ormond there bad prevailed, for some time, dissen- 
sions, in which the old feud of their families, during the wars of the two Roses, waa, in 
another ahape, revived ; the earl of Ormond being a staunch friend to the English inte- 
rests, while Desmond, from the mixed relationship in which he stood to the two races, 
combining the aristocracy of the one with the chief\ancy «f the other, was alternately 
trusted and suspected by both parties, and, according as it chanced, was friend or traitor 
to each in their turns. By the judicious and amicable management of Surrey, a reconci- 
liation was effected between these two lords ; and, at the same time, Cormao Oge and 
Mac Carthy Reagb bound themselves by pledges to keep peace towards the esrl of Des- 
mond. In the sccouot which Surrey himself has given of this trsnsaction, we find the 
following eulogium on these two Irish chiefs: — "They are two wise men; snd I found 
them more conformable to order than some Englishmen here.-**t In the ssme discrimi- 
nating spirit he suggests that power should be delegsted to him to oonfor the order of 
knighthGNad on such of the I ish captains as should appear to him worthy of such a distim^ 
tion; and the king, in adopting his suggestion, thus creditsbly extends and imprrivee upon 
it: — " We grant that ye not only make 0*Ncal and sach lords of the Irishrie as jre shsH 
think good, knights, but also to give unto the said O^Neal a collar of gold of our livery.**} 

Throughout the remaining period ofSurrey^s administration, so far were the eflbrts made 
by him for the pacification of the kingdom from being attended with any success, that 
even the faint dawoings of order snd pesce, that had seemed for a while to ariae from 
the policy pursued by him, were all again clouded and Jost; and the settled conclusion to 
which, as he himself states, his personal knowledge of the country had led him, was^ that 
b¥ conquest alone could the Irish be ever reduced to order or peace; and that to conquer 
them would, for reasons forcibly stated by him, be diflicult, if not wholly impoaaible.| 
He was himself, indeed, sufficiently versed in the wsrfsre of the Irish, to enable him to 
judge on this point, — hsving been engsged in constant struggles, during his lieutenancy, 
with the 0*Carrols, the O'Moorea, the 0*Connors, and the Connclls; snd in the coniw of 
a Iste expedition against these chiefs, one of the brsvest of his ofllcers, sir Edwsrd 
Plunket, lord of Dunsany, fell on the field. Having, for aome time, earnestly en- f^^ 
treated of the king to release him from his arduous snd hopeless charge, and being, 
moreover, aeriouely indisposed with a sort of dysentery, then prevslentio Irelsnd, Sarroy 
was permitted to vacate his office, towards the close of the yesr 1521; and sir Pien Bul- 
ler,1i hia intimate friend and adviser, was sppointed lord deputy in his pisce. 

The sudden loss to the inhabiunu of the Pale, of a leader so thoroughly posseaaed of 
their confidence, wss felt the more seriously from his likewise taking away with him tho 
whole of the forceo that had accompanied him from England. At tho aaroo time, the 
Scots of the lales continued to menace invasion ; being in leago e e sp tc ially tbooo callod 

* Ocsis Papmn, Vlf. 

t Vm4ar •vwy kaaasr of faltoflanM tbsis wus giai fal ly sIglMf smb. asd Aroaii tfPtatf lo ifty s aiMrtsst y 
lsaa«r of bonenMfn. 

I Bumj lo Wol«r. A P Xlff. f RMry Tlir. to BorrRT. 9. P. ZIL 

I ** It to not lo todowiMl. tlMt wlwatoffvw tlw IrithaMn iluill koow that foar grace •ntaadltS a eonowMt, 
tbty wnii all eoBb/M to gydtra, aod witlwtoado ttetaoM lo tba beet offtJieir poure.'*->Biirioy to flasry VUL, 

AiK jrx. 

V nglMliearlorOraMMS: bat deeeribed bsrtlw kiag. in a loiter written aboot tMe tlaM,as •piatandlng 
meir to be erie of OroMMd.** In eoneeaae n ce of the earneel wMi of elr Tbonae Bolevn lo aoweii ibe lilM 



r Tbomae Bolejn to noeeoie ibe litn 
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' te tho MIowlaf fear, sari srosnry. 
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the Irish ScoU— with cerUin chiefii of the north of Ireland; and mpm of dMaflfeetion hid 

already appeared among some of the great native lords. In this state of thingi^ 

tiiS the council of Ireland addressed a petition to Wolsey, praying that, as a means of 

^^^^ awing both Scots and Irish, the king would send five or six of his ahips to seoor 

the seas between the two countries.* 

The mutual hatred that had so long subsisted between Kildare and Ormond wisbr 

no means abaUni by the marringo of the latter with Kildare's sister, and broke oat witk 

refreshed virulence on the appointment of Ormond to be lord deputy, when one of lbs 

first usee of his acquired power was to demolish several castles belonging' to his sdve^ 

sary. With the view of composing this unseemly strife, commissioners were sent by 

the king from England, to make inquiry into the grounds of their variance, to hear ths 

complaints snd answers of both parties, and frame articles of peace upon which both 

could a^ree. It has been asserted of these commissioners, that they were influenced by 

partial feelings towards Kildare, having been chosen at the instance of his father-in-law, 

the marquis of Dorset. Whatever grounds there msy be for this notion, it is cert8in.» 

ikvoursble to Kildare was the report uf the commissioners, thst, in a few days after, thi 

earl of Ormond was removed from the government, snd his triumphant rival i^ 

1*^' pointed deputy in his stead. The only result, indeed, hitherto, of all the is* 

^^^^^ trigues sgainst this extraordinary man, had been but to prove to the ooort thi 

extent of his power, and show them how ill they could do without him. 

Afler taking the oath customary on such an appointment, the new lord deputy, attended 
by his kinsmsn, Con O'Neill, who carried before him the sword of stste, proceeded to 
the sbbey of St. Thomas, snd there entertained the nobles and commiaaioners at i 
splendid banquet.! 

But this prosperous aspect of Kildsre^s fortunes wss not lefl: long undisturbed. Hii 
kinsman, Desmond, who was looking to bolder objects than mere party triumphs, had, it 
the year 15^, entered into a treaty with the French king, who was then contempfsrisr 
an invssion of Ireland.^ By this compact Desmond bound himself to join that monarcbj 
army, on its landing, with a force of 400 horsemen and 10,000 infantry ; and never to 
lay down his arms -until he had conquered a portion of the island for liimaelf, and the 
remainder for sir Richard de la Pole, who, through his marriage with Margaret, ths 
daughter of George, duke of Clarence, was representstive of the royal house of York 
But this strsnge alliance, which could only have been resorted to by Frsncia, aaa messi 
of dividing and distracting the English force, sppesrs to hsve been never aiz^ain thought of 
by him; snd Desmond was lefl to bear all the approbrium of his treason, without respior 
any of its expected rewards. Orders were issued to the lord deputy to arrest him, sad 
Kildare marched into Munster for that purpose. But, whether suspicious of some such 
design, or spprised of it, secretly, as was thought, by the deputy himself, Desmond coo- 
trived to elude pursuit; nor could sll the efforts of James Butler, snd the other eneoiiei 
of the Gcraldines, suoceed in effecting his arrest} 

Joining his forces shortly after with those of his kinsman Con 0*Nei11, Kildare prih 
ceeded to attack 0*Donnell, the chief of Tyrconnel; but on learning that Hugh 0*NeiD, 
the claimant against Con, had risen in Tyrone, they concluded a truce with 0*Donodlf 
and, turning their arms against O'Neill, entirely defeated that chief and slew him. 

Mean while, it was rumoured that the lord deputy had written lo invite his kinsmu 
Desmond to a private interview, and had also engaged the 0*Byrnes, a sept of WickloVi 
in thst lord's service. Every new instsnce of Kildare*s influence over the nativea «si 
aesumed by the English as a new ground for suspecting and persecuting him ; and u 
proofs were said to be forthcoming of his dic^ioyal correspondence with Desmond he wsi 
now summoned over to England to answer an impeachment on this snd other chsraea 
The chief accusations sgainst him were, — 1. That he had not according lo tbe 

1526 ^'"^*' orders apprehended the earl of Desmond. 2. Thst he hod formed allianoe 

' with several of the king's Irish enemies. 3. That he had caused certain lojtl 

subjects to be hantred for no other reason but that they were dependsnts on the family of 

the Butlers. 4. That he had confederated with O'Neill, O'Connor, and other Iriah locd^ 

to invade the territories of the earl of Ormond, then lord deputy. || 

• Bute Ptpere. XXIX. f Wai«^ u 

t Francif, uyi DucbMne (lH$t. i'jtngUtmm,) •• fiit alliance aa noit de Jain, avee JaequM comt* 

li lui proroit, entre aatree cboeee, qu'auwi tost qu*il envoys dan Ibreaa 



BiAnd. prince Irlamlolt, qu ^^^^ 

rirUnde. il f uerroieroit 4 pereonne, et Aieetleepent, le roy Henry, non eeulenipnt pour eoaqueriVoB ■oa 
U p«riie dMrlande qu'il lenoit, hor«DDia Tun dee porta et cbasteaui de Quinqne aalle. Kok, oa ^ 
demeureroit au roi Fran^oir, pour la conservation de eet naviiee, maia aoaai,*' Ac. Ae. Tha 
names are here so suceessfuny disfuiaed ivere tlKMe of KInsale, Corir, and Toofliall. 
i Arcbbieliop Inge to Wolaey. S. P. XLIV. | Wsit<g 
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From Wolsey, who had always been his enemy, no mercy could be expected by Kil- 
dare. He was immediately committed to the Tower, and, according to aome accounts* 
condemned to suffer death. But no faith is to be placed in this statement Some form 
of trial must necessarily have preceded his condemnation ; and of auch an event no re<»>rd 
exists. After lying, for some time, in prison, he was at length released by the interposi- 
tion of Surrey, now duke of Norfiilk, who, together with the marquis of Dorset, Kildare's 
father-in-law, and several other persons of high station, became sureties for his future 
fiiith and allegiance. 

Kildare, on departing for England, had left as his deputy a kinsman of his own, Jsmes 
Fitz Gerald, of Leixlip, who, being auapected, however, of shaping his policy too much 
with a view to his noble relative^ interests, was, in a short time, removed from the 
government, and Richard Nugent, baron of Delvin, was made lord deputy in his place. 

It might have been supposed that the absence in England of those two great rivals, Kil- 
dare and Ormond — the latter of whom had been lately deprived of this title snd created earl 
ofOssory — would have led to lord Delvin a comparatively smooth and unembarrassed 
tenure of power. But such was by no means the case ; for there soon arose out of the 
absence of these two noblemen a greater danger than ever could result from their pre- 
sence ; as both the Irish and English rebels, presuming on the want of any stronq^ hand 
to control them, were preparing on all aides to rise in open revolt : and a daring act com- 
mitted by O'Connor, chief of Oflaley, had set such an example of bold and lawless defi- 
ance as spread consternation throughout the whole Pale. 

To this O'Connor, as well ss to the other chiefs bordering upon the Pale, it bad long 
been a custom of the English settlers, as unwise as it was degrading, to pay annual pen- 
sions, or tributes, as a means of buying off their hostility, sm securing exemption from 
their inroads.* In consequence, however, of some depredations committed by the present 
chief of Ofialey, his wages, or Black Rent, as it waa called, had been, of late, withheld; 
and, on hia remonatrating against this act« a parley was appointed to be held between him 
and the vice-deputy, at a castle belonging to sir William Darcy, called Rathvn. It 
became soon, however, apparent, that peaceful parley was by no means the ob- ij^mT 
ject of O'Connor ; for, immediately on the meeting taking place, a party of bis ^^"^^ 
followers, whom he had posted in smbush, sallied out upon the lord deputy, and, after 
killing and wounding several of his attendants, made that lord himself prisoner.f 

This daring set of treachery excited alarm throughout the whole English settlement; 
snd the council of Ireland, reluctantly availing themselves of the popularity of the name 
of Kildare, chofie hia brother, sir Thomas Fits Gerald, to fill the imprisoned deputy's 
place. Mean while, efibrts were made, but wholly in vain, to prevail upon O'Connor to 
give lord Delvin his liberty ; and a letter is extant, from lord Butler to archbishop Inge,^ 
giving an account of his passing a night under O'Connor's roof, and obtaining with diffi- 
culty, a short interview with the noble prisoner, during which the chieftsin and his two 
brothers insisted on being present In order to guard, too, against any secrets that 
might pass between them, the two friends were compelled to speak openly and in Irish. 
It wss strongly suspected that in all these violent proceedings O'Connor was secretly 
abetted by Kildare, to one of whose daughters the chief was married.^ 

Nor was it only between the settlers and the natives that the game of strife was thus, 
■s usual, in full play. The feuds of the English smong themselves were no less bitterly 
carried on ; and not onlv did Deamond and Ossory still maintain their mutual strife, but 
the family of the latter lord were divided into fierce factions smong themselves; and both 
Edmond Butler, archbishop of Cashel, the natural aon of lord Ossory, and air James But- 
ler, another of thia lord'a kinsmen, were among the most staunch and vehement abettors 
of the earl of Desmond. i| 

Among those personages of high station, to whom, in the usual rapid succession, the 
administrstion of the government of Ireland was deputed, during thia reign, there appears 
to have been none in whom the condition, both present and future, of that country had 
inspired so earnest, and, according to the lights of his time, intelligent an interest, as in 
the worthy duke of Norfolk, who, when esrlof Surrey, was lord lieutenant, as we have 
Men, of that kingdom, and retained ever after the strong hold he had gained on the afifoc- 

* A 11111 worae and more recraant praetica bad tweooM Avqaent at thia period, which ie thae dteeribed in a 
totter from Norfolk to Wolaey :— **Tbe moet part of the roarebere upon Iritbe men. perceyving not bow to 
be defended, have eo patyeed (practiaed) with the Iriehe men next aOoyoinff to them, that the aeide Irifbe 
■MS do come tborow them, and do hurt to othera witbin tbem, and tbey taica no hart.**— tf. F. LI. 

t The council of Ireland to Wolaajr. A F. XLV. 

i Btala Paprra, XLVII. . ^ . ^ . ... ^ 

I (yConnor married ladj Mary FlU GsraM, KlUait^i dasfbtar bj bii flfst wlii. 

|8uie Papen, LIIL 
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lioDf of the Anglo-Iruli, u well as his own earnest denre to promote tnx>n^ them good 
foyernment ami peace. 

As the opinione of so actif e and trusty a public officer, reqpecttng a state of aflSiira 
wHh which he was himself personally conversant, cannot fail to po ss ess considerable 
interest, a few remarks, which occur in his letters and official papers, may here be ap- 
propriately noticed. It was Surrey's opinion, as expressed by himself in a letter to Wol- 
«ey, that ^ this land (Ireland) will never be brought to due obeisance, but only with com- 

Elsion and conquest ;*** and he adds, ** most humbly I beseech your grace that, if the 
ig*s pieasvre be not to go thorough with the conquest of this land, which would be a 
■Mrvelloos charge, no longer to sufl^ me to waste his grace's treasure hera*' In refe- 
fenoeto this opmion, the king, in writing to his lieutenant, desires him to state **b^ 
what means and ways that land could be reduced to obedience and good order;** and it m 
observable that Swrey's answer, while professing to comply with the royal command, 
dwells far more on the obstacles in the way of such an enterprise, than on any means he 
is able to suggest for its accomplishment Among the difficulties which he foresees in 
his scheme, that of stocking tlie land anew with inhabitants, after the destruction of ita 
whole imHgenoas race, — for on nothing less does this military speculator seem to calcu* 
late,— appears to strike him ss the most puzzling. At the very time, too, when the 
English monarch and his minister were thus coolly inouiring into the means of extermi- 
nating the Irish, it appesrs from a statement in one of^ Surrey's letters that there were 
then **but few English inhabitants in the four shires of the Pale."f 

With aH his bias against the natives in general, the noble lieutenant could yet do jus- 
tjpe to individual Iri^men. We have seen how favourable was his opinion of the two 
great chiefs, Gbrmae Oge and Mac Arthy Reagh ; and, in speaking of the readiness of 
these lords to hold their Ismds from the kuig, he adds, ** I know divers other Irishmen of 
like mind.** Even when removed from the government of Ireland, Surrey was fre- 
quently applied to by the lords of the Irish council, either for his advice in particular 
emergencies, or the exertion of his interest and influence with the king. 

I» the BDonth of June, this year, the duke of Richmond, the king's natural son was 
appointed llestenant of Ireland ; and, shortly af\er, sir William Skeffington, the 
1530. "^^ ^^'"^ deputy, arrived in Dublin, accompanied by the earl of Kildare. A solemn 
procession of the mayor and citizens came to meet them, on the green of St 
Msry*s abbey; and the sight of the popular favourite, Kildare, returning once more, tri- 
umphant over his enemies, excited smong all classes the liveliest feelings of joy. 

It is a proof, indeed, how powerful was, even then, the Irish party, — for such Kildare's 
may fairly be called, — that, though having against him the crown, the ministers, and 
most of the English nobility of both countries, he yet thus triumphed over them all ; and, 
by the mere force of the will of the Irish, was restored to his high station. He had been 
charged openly, by his rival Ossory, with offences amounting to high treason. Not only 
was the trescherous seizure of the lord deputy alleged to have been planned between 
him and his son-in-law, O'Connor, but also a general rising of the natives, for the extir- 
pation of the E<Bglish Pale,| was said in like manner to iMve been concerted by him, to 
follow that daring outrage. Under such enormous charg^cs, had he been sustained by 
the favour of the court or the minister, the impunity with which he continued fo defy his 
accusers would not have been so remarkable. But this was by no means Kildare's case: 
in the eyes of sn autocrat, like Henry, so blunt and self-willed a servant was not likely 
to make himself acceptable; nor would the cardinal, who is known to have hated the 
whole race of the Creraldines, see reason to exempt from the range of this feeling the 
too popular and ungovernable Kildare. 

No stronger evidence, ifideed, is wanting of the resistless force of this lord's Irish popu- 
larity, than the fact that Wolsey, though sore ofbeing supported by all the first English 
wid Anglo-Irish nobles, yet did not venture, during the two or three years of Kildare's 
detention in England, to deprive him of his office of lord deputy;— being apprehensive, 
ae he himself states, that such an act of authority would, at that crisis, be attended with 
nerious danger; and, that, if the earl's •• kinsfolks, the (TConnors, and other such wild 
Irish lords, should learn that be was actually deprived of his oflke, they would, **for 
revenge thereof, overrun the whole English bounds and Pale.**} He therefore recom- 

• SUM Pap^n, zv. 

t Surrey to Kin^ Henry Vin., & P. XZ. 

i "^ After the taking ofihe bKron of Delvyn, tretowroatly, by the arte ofKHdara*! aoii In lawe Ocononr. afl 
the Iriihry determyned to have Joyned in ayd with the aaid Oconourfbr tbedlatnicUon of your Enfllih Pato, 
tfeffoufh tbp practiae of the aaid Brie, tniatyag tliatyottrjpaoethprby wolbt moved to Mlene hiaof MttfoiSH, 
awl lo aend bim to rule here a£nyn«.**-.Owory to Kinff Henry VIII.. & P. XUX. 

I Wolaey to Vnnnea, & F. ZLIZ. 
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mendi^ as the only expedient for keeping them qniet, thet they ihould be etill left in the 
hope <^ their flivoarite*8 return ; adaing, te a nrther advantage of this policy, the re» 
■traint it would iropoee on Kildare hiinaelf^ who being, as loi^ depaty, reaponaible for 
the peace of the kingdom, would endeavoor to prevent any such outbieaka, on the pait 
of his adherents, as might fbmish fresh grounds for his own impeachment and disgrace. 

Even Norfolk, though boasting the blood of the hero of Flodden in his veins, and like- 
wise acquainted, by personal experience, with Irish warfare, was hardly less anxiorn 
tlian Wolsey himself to avoid provoking that people into resistance; and, in one of hie 
letters to the cardinal, after remarking Uiat ** the Irishmen were never eo strong as now,** 
he admits that the only remedy which appears to him feasible is, either to send thither 
Kildare himself, or, at least to continue his brother James in the government 

The sort of compromise that would naturally arise out of this balance of difficulties, Ine 
been seen in the appointment of sir William Skeffin^ton to be lord deputy, attended by 
Kildare, as, professedly, his adviser, but, in reality, his powerful rival, and destined sue* 
cesBor.* An invasion of 0*Moore*8 territory, then called Leix, or Ley, to punish that 
chief, for some acts of hostility, was the first achievement of the new lord deputy; 
and ahortly after, accompanied by Kildare, he made an inroad into Ulster, where, ti^ 
having taken and demolished the caatle of Kinard, they laid waste the neighbour- ^^^^'^ 
ing districts, and returned laden with spoil. 

But, while thus, apparently, acting in concert, these rival leaders were every day be- 
coming more rancorous towards each other ; and both, eager to pre-occopy the king on the 
subject of their diflerences, sent off letters and messengers to England charged with mo* 
tual criminations. At length, impatient of thus bandying reproachea, and con- 
fident in his own personsl influence, Kildare set sail for England, and there pleaded W^^ 
his rait so successfully, that he caused SkeflSngton to be removed from the govern- ^^'^'^ 
ment, and himself appointed in his place. 

Received in Dublm with acclamations, on his return, and presuming too sanguinely oo 
the new turn of hia fortunes, Kildare now threw hinwelf, without anv reserve, into Irish 
alliances and connexions; gave one of his daughters in marriage to O Connor, of Oflaley« 
and the other to Fergananym O'CarroK — both of these chiefs obstinate enemies of the 
crown of England ;t— and, falling with his srmy on the county of Kilkenny, burned and 
wasted the lands of his rival, the earl of Ossory. About the same time. Con 0*Neill, at 
his instigation, joined with him and his brother James in an invasion of the county 
of Louth, where, having burned down the English villages, they ravaged and depopulatea 
the country, and drove away all the cattle. 

Another petty war, of the same description, in which tho lord deputy, about thia time 
engaged, was attended with consequences that threatened danger to his life. In the 
course of a violent feud which had broken out in the family of his son-in-law, 0*Car- 
rol, the castle of Bir, belonging to this chief, hod been seized by the adverae party; |g^ 
and Kildare undertook, on the side of his kinsman, to lay siege to and recover the **^^*^ 
castle. But, while directing, in person, an attack upon it, he received a bollet-afaot 
in the side,! ^^^^ ^^® serious eflfects of which he never after, it is said, entirely re- 
covered. 

While the lord depnty pursued thus fearlessly his usual aelf-willed course, he waa 
surrounded by watchful enemies, who lost no opportunity of reporting to the king exag^ 
gerated accounts of all that was eccentric in his conduct; and among the most bitter of 
these spies was his old enemy Ossory, who, being in correspondence with Cromwell, 
then rising fast in the king's favour, enjoyed thus a channel through which his charree 
could be levelled with sure effect. The son of this earl, lord James Butler, had, on Kil* 
dare*s appointment to the government, received the staff of lord high treasurer, as some 
counterbalance to the deputy's power; and, accordingly, though nephew to Kildare, he 
employed all the means in his power, as well by intrigue aa openly and officially, to em* 
barrass the courae of his kinsman's government Sir William Skeffington, having been 
supplanted by the present lord deputy, waa another of his most unforgiving opponents; 
and the Irish council, in sending John Alen, the master of the rolls, to represent to tho 
king the dangera and grievances of Ireland, were aoppoaed at the same time to have pri- 
vately instructed him to lay aeriooa charges of miagovemment against Kildare. 

* Aoeordinf to Ottoiy, Kildare*! obi«et, at thit tloM, wot to ** eonptll tba Iriabe to cmnbyndfl and eonirfra 
with bin, having noo regard to tba kiBga*a dapmia, and to mok* all tba land belava the depnlle » teal bal 
oonhr to bat an InttruoMnt to bim.** 

r Ware's Jiunmia. 

i **ll]rlordorKiMarewMaboitwitbahaiidjniitborowthaayda,aadafftharibb6a,andao Ijetb is glial 
daogtr."— Waltor Oowlaj to CrooiwoU, A p, LZIL 
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To maintain his ground againtt so powerful a combination, unsupported, as he was^ by 
any of the great English families, appeared hardly possible ; and vet that some desperate 
attempt at resistance was at one time meditated by him, is rendered highly probable by 
bis having recently furnished bis castles and fastnesses — more especially those of May- 
Booth and Ley — with guns, pikes, and ammunition out of the royal stores.* The general 
pravalence, too, of a belief, in Ireland, that he would defy any order recalling him from 
ois government, is shown by a passage in a letter from Oasory to Cromwell : — ** Men 
think here,*' says the writer, **that all the parchment and wax in England will not bring 
Kildare thither again. '*t 

This experiment, however, was now about to be tried. In consequence of the many 
public, and, still more, the private, complaints made of his goverment, the lord deputy 
was summoned, about the close of this year, to repair to England, and answer the charges 
alleged against him. Though far from manifesting, as had been apprehended, any dis- 
position to resist this order, the earl procrastinated his departure; sent his countess be- 
fore him into England, in the hope that her influence might avert the royal dis- 
J|^QV pleasure; and at length, with an unwillingness that seem^ to foretoken the dark 
looft. ^^^ which hung over him and his noble house, sailed for Enj^land in the spring of 
the year, leaving, as vice-deputy, his son, lord Thomas Fitz Gerald, a youth who had 
scarcely reached his one-and-twcntieth year. 

In the instructions given to Alen by the council of Ireland, empowering him to inform 
the kin^ of the state of his Irish dominions, we find some facts alleged which are worthy 
of special notice. It appears, so narrowed at this time was the extent of the English au- 
thority, that, as the instructions express it, ** neither the English order, tongue, nor habit, 
was used, nor the king's laws obeyed, shove twenty miles in compass;"! and the council 
declare it to be their opinion, that, unless the laws be duly executed, the ** little place," 
meaning the Pale, " which is now obedient," will be reduced to the same condition 
•8 the remainder of the kingdom. 

Among the causes assign^i for this rapid decay of the land, that to which the council 
attributes most influence was the practice adopted, of late, among Uie Englishrie, of taking 
Irish tenants. Hence the race, they say, of English husbandmen had declined, and in- 
■tead of a retinue of respectable yeomen who lived under their lord's roof, there was now 
snbstituted a rabble of horsemen and kerns, supported by exaction from the king's sub- 

rts. The other abuses by which they account for the decline of English power, are, — 
The liberties snd royalties enjoyed by a few absolute lords. 2, The black rents and 
tributes extorted by the Irish. 3. The frequent change of deputies, and the appointment 
to that ofllce of native lords. 4 The negligent keeping of^ the king's records, to the 
great injurv of the royal revenues and rights. 5. The alienation of the crown lands, by 
which the sing's revenue had been rendered insufficient for the defence of the realm. 

A report was transmitted, apparently about the ssme time, to Cromwell, which, even 
allowing for all deduction from the weight of its statements on sccount of the party spirit 
so evidently pervading it, presents a most frightful picture of the general state of the 
kingdom. To Kildare, and the ** allegiance " borne towards him, almost superseding the 
lovaltjr due to the crown itself,) the writers attribute most of the wrongs and enormities 
of^ which they complain. Among other instances adduced of the daring spirit of the 
Irish, the report mentions, that Edmund O^e O* Brian, who had never ceased for nearly 
a year to make active war upon the Englishrie, had, within the last Ave weeks, made 
forcible entry, by night, into the castle of Dublin, and carried away from thence prisoners 
and plunder; — an act which had filled the citizens of Dublin with such dismay, that they 
nightly kept watch in the fear of a repetition of his visit 

The occupatiim by the Scots of a great part of Ulster, thereby encroaching on the 
king's ii^heritsnce, is another of the evils complained of by the authors of this report; 
and, they add, so flist was the number of these intruders increasing, that fears were en- 
tertained, lest, with the aid of the rebellious Irish, they would succeed in dislodging the 
king from his seignory in that province. Complaints are also made of the increasing en- 
croachments of the 0*Brians, owing to a bridge lately built by them over the Shannon, 
whereby they had already ** in a manner subdued all the English thereto joining, and 
specially the country of Limerick." It is added, that, ** unless that bridge be in haste 

* Ware*8 Annals. Cox. t Inttructioni to Cromwell, & P. LIX. 

I Instructions to John Alen, 8. P. LXIIL 

{ The sort of faKinaiion. made up of dread and aflection. by which all claaaea were held in thrall by Kil- 
dare. is thus described in this report :— " If the siiid counsalie were preeent here. I would not faile to say be- 
fbte them, in tyme and place, if the caaa ao required, that tbey be partely eorrupted with alftction toward 
the erie of Kildare, and partely in aoche dreade of biau that either tiMqr wUl not or dare not do any thing 
that should be displeaaante to him.'*— State Pof^n, LXIV. 
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laid prostrate/* the 0*Brian8 may be expected, before long, to encroach still Arther upoo 
the territory of the English. 

In reference to the opinions of such persons as set but slight value on the possession of 
Ireland, and spoke of the rudeness and want of civilization among the people, the report 
advances the following just and liberal remark : — '* As to their surmise of the bruteness 
of the people, and the incivilitie of them; no doubt, if there were justice used among 
them, they would be found as civil, wise, politic, and active as any other nation.*** 

In another report on the state of Irelnnd,t drawn up subsequently, as it appears, to that 
just noticed, and addressed to the king himself, there occur some curious insights into 
the actual condition of the country. So powerful, it is stated, had the great Anglo-Irish 
lords now become, that in none of those shires where the carls of Kildare, Desmond, or 
Ossory " held dominion,** could offences committed by the kino*s subjects be taken cog- 
nizance of, nor any measures adopted to seize the offenders, without permission from the 
lord to whum such seignory or palatinate belonged; so that, as the report expresses it« 
** your grace must make petition to every of the said earls, for leave to invade your own 
subjects.** The earl of Desmond alone, and his kinsmen, possessed, for their share, 
the counties of Kerry, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford ; from none of which shires did 
the king derive **a single groat of yearly profit or revenues,** nor in any one of them 
were his laws observed or executed ; though, as the report adds, a period had been, when 
those same shires " were as obedient to his laws as Middlesex is now.** 

Of the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, which the earl of Ossory had under his 
dominion, much the same account is given, with the addition, that the wretched people 
of those shires were harassed and oppressed by exactions of coyne and livery; and the 
county of Wexford, which was held, with similar rights and royalties, by the earl of 
Shrewsbury, lay, in the same manner, out of the reach of the king*8 laws, and was eqaally 
unproductive to the royal revenue. 

Among other charges brought in this report against the three great Anglo-Irish earls, 
it is stated that, availing themselves of the old Irish custom, called coshery, which enti- 
tled the chief lord, or dynast, to exact from his tenants provisions and lodging for him- 
self and his retinue, they used ** to come, with a great multitude of people, to monasteriee 
and gentlemen*s houses, and there continue two days and two nights, taking meat and 
drink at their pleasure ;*' while, at the same time, their horses and servants were quar- 
tered upon the poor farmers of the neighbourhood, and nothing paid for their entertain- 
ment In this manner, it is added, these lords were accustomed to pass more than half 
the year, making use of other people*s houses, and sparing their own. 

The conclusion drawn by the framers of this curious document, from the variona facte 
they had collected, is that though popular opinion attributes to the ** wild Irish lords and 
captains the destruction of the land of Ireland, it is not they only, but the treason, rebel- 
lion, extortion, and wilful war of the aforesaid earls and other English lords,** that are to 
be held answerable for all this ruin ; and, in counselling the king as to the means to be 
adopted for the cure of these evils, they say, pointedly, *' When your grace has reformed 
your earls, English lords, and others your subjects, then proceed to the reformation of 
your Irish rebels.** 

At the time of the framing of this report, Kildare*8 son, the young lord Thomas, had 
just entered on his office of vice-deputy; snd a strong anxiety is expressed by the writera, 
that some deputy of English birth, and appointed for life, or, at least, for a term of year% 
should be sent to IrelarKl without dolsy, as the deputy lefl by Kildare is ** taken to be 
young and wilful, and mostly, to this time, ordered by light counsel.** 

However amiable may have been the nataral qualities of this young lord, — and he if 
represented, in general, as brave, open, and generous, — the scenes of violence among 
which he had b^n brought up, and the examples of ambition, family pride, and uncon- 
trolled self-will, which his own ill-fated race supplied, formed but an ominous preparation 
for the grave duties now so rashly assigned to him. In addition to the perils arising from 
his own utter inexperience, he was surrounded by watchful enemies, full of hatred to 
him and his race; and the opportunity which alone they wanted for the indulgence of 
this rancorous feeling, their ingenuity was, of course, not slow in creating. A report 
was spread by them that the earl of Kildare bad been beheaded in the Tower, and that 
lord Thomas and all his uncles were menaced with the same fate.l Too readily trusting 
to this ruRHHir, the young lord, at the head of a guard of 140 armed liorsemen, rode 
through the city of Dublin to Dame*B Gate, and, crossing the river, proceeded to St 

• SUtePapm^LXIV. 

t ArUcMt aad InttructioBt to oar flowaraiaa Lord tbt Kiag Ibr hit Laadt of balaad, & F. LXIX. 

1 8taBlbant,ap BoUailwd. 
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Biary*8 Abbey, where the council, according to appointment, waited his coming. There, 
surrounded hy armed followers, who had crowded with him into the council chamber, the 
youth solemnly renounced his allegiance to the English monarch, and proceeded to de- 
liver up the sword and robes of state. 

In vain did Cromer, the lord chancellor, who had been indebted to Kildare fur his pro- 
motion to that dignity, implore of him, with tears, to revoke his purpose, and still retain the 
sword of state. The young Geraldine stood unmoved ; while, just at that moment, there 
burst forth from the midst of his excited followers, the voice of an Irish bard, or rhymer, 
chanting the praises of the ** silken lord,** — for so lord Thomas, from the richness of hie 
caparisons, was styled, — and calling passionately upon him to revenge his father's death. 
From that moment, all farther parley was at an end*; the youth cast from him the sword 
of state, and, rushing forth at the head of his wild followers, entered upon that rash and 
ill-concerted struggle, which ended in the ruin of himself and of almost the whole of hie 
kindred.* 

The first step taken by the council was to send orders to the mayor to arreid lord 
Thomas ; but, as the city had been lately much depopulated by a plague then raging in 
town and country, the public authorities feared to venture upon such a step; and arch- 
bishop Allen, chief baron Fmglas, and one or two other personages, obnozioas to the 
Geraldines, retired for safety to the castle. In this almost defenceless state of Dublin, 
the 0*Tooles and other mountain septs of Wicklow, taking advantage of the weakness 
of the inhabitants, overran and despoiled the rich territory of Fingal. But this sggrcs- 
sion was not left wholly unresisted ; fur, on seeing tho granary of their city thus inso- 
lently plundered, such of the inhabitants as wero able to bear arms sallied out to inter- 
cept the prey. Being overpowered, however, with numbers, they were driven back, and 
many of their small £rce slain. t 

Though, from the city, thus weakened by pestilence and the sword, no eflTective eflfort 
was to ^ expected, the castle, under the command of its constable, sir John White, gave 
promise of a lengthened resistance; and as the possession of such a poet was an object of 
importance to Fits Gerald, he announced to the citizens, now panic-struck with their late 
defeat, that if they would permit him to enter the town and lay siege to the castle, both 
themselves and their properties should be lefl uninjured. This proposal was referred by 
the citixens to the constable, who, afler some conferences with them, agreed that, in con- 
sideration of their helpless condition, the demand should be complied with; only stipu- 
lating that he should first be supplied with men and provisions sufficient to enable him to 
stand a siege. | 

It may well be conceived that, by all those personages who had taken refuge, together 
with the archbishop, in the castle, the prospect of a siege which might end in delivering 
them op to the rebels was viewed with horror and dismay; and Allen,} who, more than 
any, had reason to dread the hate of the Geraldines, hsving resolved to make his escspe 
to Englsnd, embarked at night on board a vessel which was then lying near Dame*s Gste. 
But, whether through accident or design, the ship was stranded nesr Clontarf, and the 
•unfortunate archbishop, falling into the hands of the rebels at a small village called Ar- 
tane, whither he had fled for shelter, was there in the most brutal manner put to death;— 
lord Thomaa himself standing by, during the murder, and in so far autnorizing the 
base and cold-blooded crime. There were likewise present, it appears, his two unclee, 
sir John and Oliver Fitz Gerald. 

Leaving a part of hia force to lay siege to the castle, tho young lord hastened with the 
main body of his numerous followers to invade the country of Uie earl of Ossory. Bat 
this active and watchful officer had already, in anticipation of his movement, occupied, 
with a large force suddenly rsised, the counties of Catherlough and Kildare; and the 
taking by storm, sfter a siege of five days, an old manor house on the Slaney, belon^inff 
to the Ormond family, was the sole result of this first trial of the young G<»raldine^i 
■trength. With the hope of prevailing upon Ossory to join his standard, he despatched 
messengers to that powerful lord, ofiTering to divide with him equally the kingdom of Ire- 
land, if he would withdraw his sllegiance from the king. To this proposition 0«ory an- 
swered, that, ** even were his country all kid waste, his castles won or prostrate, end 
himself an exile, he would yet to the last persevere in doty to hie king.**| 

A material change had mean while taken place in the state of affiiirs in DnblUi. 
Owing to an alleged infraction of faith on the part of the force ednittsd to lay siege to 

• Bunihurat. ap- Holinslwd. t BUailiorat. % IbM. 

f This prelate was the compiler of tliat vraarablt volaas, Un BImk Bmk ^ drM-Clsra, aad also Of tha 
MmtrUriMm Firids, whidi ia llkewiaa aUll extaat. 
I Omorj to W. Cowley, & P. XCIII. 
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the castle, that permisBioo was suddenly withdrawn br the citizens ; their gates were fm- 
mediately closed opon the rebels, and almost all found witliin the walls were arrested am 
tfahorsL* 

When the news of this unprosperous turn of aflairs reached lord Thomas, he was about 
to proceed, assisted by the forces of 0*Connor, 0*Moore, and other chiefs, to inyade thu 
county of Kilkenny; while the earl of Desmond* with similar hostile riews, was threat- 
ening an irruption into Tipperary. When lord Thomas, therefore, anxious to reeorer the 
ground he had lost in Dublin, and, above all, to obtain possession of the ordnance of the 
csstlef, proposed a trace (br a shoK time, to Owory, that lord, whose immediate object 
was to oppose his entire force to the inroad of Desmondf readily assented to the arranffo- 
ment This point having been gained, Fitz Gerald directed his march to Dublin. But 
80 folly prepared did he find the inhabitants for resistance, — their spirits having been 
cheered by an encouraging message from the king,— that both in an assault made by him 
00 the castle from Ship Street, and also an attempt to enter the city by Newgate, bo was 
entirely foiled by the skill and bravery of the townsmen. 

Among his army were a mimber of inhabitants of the Pale, on whom, as compulsory 
followers of his standard, the citizens counted as secretly friends to their cause. In this 
cheering hope they were farther confirmed, on finding that the arrows shot over the 
walls were most of them without heads, and that some even conveyed letters giving ii9h 
formation of the besiegers* designs. These encouraging circumstances led them to resolve 
upon a aallv; and, having given out from the walls that new succours had arrived from 
England, they rushed forth, through fire end flame, on the ranks of the enemy, wbo^ 
judging firom this boldness that the rumoured re-enforcements had actnallv arrived^ imme- 
diately fled, leaving one hundred of their galloglasses slain, and most of their camion in 
the hands of the citizens. Fitz Gerald himself lay hid all night at the Friary in Franeie 
Street,! and from thence escaped, at break of day, to his camp. 

In addition to this serious check, he also learned that the earl of Ossory wss overran* 
ning, with a large force, the counties of Catherlough and Kildare,and forcibly dislodging 
from their lands and homes the adherents of the Gteraldioes in that quarter. He was 
therefore readily disposed to enter into a trace with the citizens^ and the fbllowiog were 
the terms proposed by him : — 1. That they should release such of his men as they bed 
taken prisoners. 2. That the city should pay him lOOOt. in money, and dOOL in warea 
& That thev should furaish him with ammunition and artillery. 4. That they should 
procure the king's pardon both for him and his followers^ and moreover obtain for him the 
deputation of the government of Ireland for life.) 

To the first of these propositions-^which, considering the defeat the noUe negotiatof 
had just sustained, was not a little unconscionable-^^e citizens answered, thatr if be 
woora restore to them their children, they woukl most readily give him baieli hie men. 
This natural retort had reference to an outrage committed by Fitz GemMr io his Iste 
march upon Dublin, when, meeting on his way, as he approached the towo^ a number of 
children belon^ng to the better class of citizens^ who had been remored^ in eonseqoenee 
of the plague, mto the country, he took them all prisoners, and, as appears fh>m this an* 
suver, still continued to keep them confined. 

To the second and third articles it was significantly answered, that, so impoverished 
were they by his rebellions, they could spare neither money nor wares; and that if be 
purposed, as he said, to return to his allegiance, he would have no need of srmaMmitkm 
or artillery. They also added, that, instead of artillery to be employed against bis prioeey 
he ought rather to have asked for parchment whereon to engross bis own pardon. |f 

Such is the sccount, as transmitted from historian to historian, c€ the teading partieu* 
lars of this memorsble siege, as well ss of the parley that followed ; — the latter termi- 
nating, we are told, in the acceptance of the terms of the citizens by lord Thomas. 
There are good mmnda, however, for distrasting most of these generally received details ; 
and all we can learn from official records is, that the armistice was to last for six daTi; 
that the citizens, in the event of their failing to obtain for Fitz Gerald the king's pardoOy 
and the office of deputy for his life, were, on a certain day, to deliver up to him the city; 
and that three of the most eminent of their body should be given as hostages for the per- 
fbrmance of this agreement.ir 

• Buniborat. 

t ** TIM pektil hath In eftcto emitamed an hit thoot ; and, exetpc be wjrnneth the caetetl of Dublin, ha to 
Seetltma of sboote, wtakb to a fret cumlbrft and advanlafe for the kinge*i amy.**— J. Atoa toCrumwell, M. P. 
LXXVII. 

t Bunihurat. Barrifi. Hut. iffDuhUn. $ Stanibunt. V IMS. 

IT SMte repen, LXXVIII. 
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It was aboat this time that the aentence of ezcommanication, in ita moat vengeful and 
tieoMQdoiia ibrni, waa iaaued a^nat lord Thooiaa, and hia anclea John and Oliver, for the 
eroel morder of Allen, archbiahop of Dublin.* A copy of tbia tremendoua corae waa 
Cranamitted, we are tuld, to the lieutenant of the Tower, for the cruel purpoae of being 
abown to Kildare, who waa then confined there a priaoner. But the wretched earl waa 
probably apared the infliction of thia pang; aa it appeara that, on receiving the firat intel- 
ligence of hia aoo*a rebellion, he waa ao atruck to the heart with the newa, being already 
afflicted with palay, that hia death followed aoon after. 

The new lord deputy, air William Skeffington, who landed at Dublin aoon after the 
truce concluded with lord Thoroaa, waa in ao infirm a aUte of health on hia arrival, aa to 
be Bnable# for aome timCf to take the field; and not only himaelf, but alnioet the whole 
of hia army and officera, lay, for a conaiderable time, ahut up and inactive, within the 
walla of Dublin and Drogheda-f Mean while, there raged throughout the whole king- 
iooi aconfiiaed medley of petty warfare, in which, from the conaanguinity of the Geraldine 
ftmiliea with both of the rival racc8f the rebel camp waa filled with a motley array of 
Engliah and Iriah } while, on the royal aide, the greater number of the northern chieftains 
had ranged themaelvea under the flag of loyalty and the Engliah. 

Preanming upon Skeffingtoo*e inactivity, the " traitor," aa Fitz Gerald waa commoolj 
alyledf accompanied by a fiiree of not more than 100 horeemeo and about 900 kcma and 
gmlloglaaaoa, traverse daringly the territeriea of the Paley— now preaenting himaelf be- 
lore Trim, from whence, having burned down a great part of the town, he carried away 
nombera of cattle ; now laying eiege to Dnnboyne, wiUiio but a few milea of Dublin* and, 
after a defence prolonged for aome daya by the inbabitanta, who had in vain applied to 
kead-qeartera for anceourf entirely burning and deatroying the town« Thia outrage, com- 
■iktea within a few milea of the aeal of government, the lord deputy aufiered to paaa 
without any puniabmeot, and even entered into a truce with the youn^ rebel, — ** whichi 
•a meaecmetli,** adda a contemporary writer, ** waa nothing lionottrable/' 

Small and precarioua aa were bis reaourcea, Fiiz Gerald'a cause now aaanmed an ap- 
pearance of aucceaa, which, though dependent for ita chance of continuance on the mere 
pleaaure of the government, waa aufficiently apeeiona to deceive himaelf and all the more 
aanguine of hia followers. Presuming on tbia confident feeling, be declared openly hie 
intention to bum down Trim, Athboy, the Howao, Nana, and other corporate towna, lest 
the Engliah ahould plant ffarrisona or eatabliah atorc-hooaea for proviaiona in those placee. 
With the aame view, and by the advice of hia chief ally, O'Moore, he threatened to rase to 
Che ground hia own garrisons in Kildare, leat, aa he aaid, ** Englishmen ahould have any 
prefit ef thoaff. '^ 

We have already aeenr in the course of tbia reign f an earl of DeanKHid applying for 
aid to foreign powera;) and now, again, in lord Thomas Fitz Gerald, we find another heir 
of a great Anglo-Iriafa familv turning hia eyea to foreign shores with a like hoetile feel- 
ing towarda E^land. He bad already, with thia view, appointed the official of Meatb, 
who waa one orthe divines that formed hia council, to embark at Sligo, in a Spanidi ahip, 
for Spain, and thence proceed to Rome ; taking along with him a number of old muni- 
ments and precedents, for the purpose of proving that the English king held Ireland of 
the see of Rome. He was also inetructed to request of the emperor and the bishop of 
Rome to aaaiat lord Thomas in defence of the firith against the king of England; in re- 
turn for which he would aolemnly pledge iHmself to hold of those powera the realm of 
Ireland, and to pay tribute for it yearly. || 

While the hopea of Fitz Gerald*s adherenta were kept alive by thia prospect of foreigo 
aid, hia own garriaona at Maynooth, PorUeater, Ratbangan, Lea, and other places, 

* 8lct8 Papen, LXXXI. Tbe folio wine eitract will «!?« mnm onttoa of Ute awAil violeaet of fMf e«iw:— 
** Wo invocote, and coll in vonfoance afainot ihe said Thooiai, and every of Uie Knona ilhuitaid. tha oilao- 
tial place of heaven, wiib all the nulutude of the angels, that i hey be aocttraed liefoi% theaa, aad la llKir 
iiffet. at ipifits condemned ; and the devil to eund amfbe, hi all thbir dohise.^on flieir righr band ; aad aU 
their acu to be einnil, and not aroepfable befora God, . . . that Ood Alnifhty amy rate apon Mnat tis 
JaaMB offlre and eulphur to their eternal vengeance ; and that they may clothe themaelvat wil^tlH laalediri 
tkms and high curee, as they daily clothe themeelves with their garments.** 
- t J. Alen to CriMiwell, & P. LXXXII. | lUd. 

f Earl James, the eleventh earl, who twice engaged in a treacy with foteign Mwers agaiaM Heaiy VIIL,— 
ia 1583 with tbe king of France, and in 1938 with tbe emperor. His ubcie TbomaMnto twellUi eail, wim 
•oeeeeded him. at an advanced age, in the year 1589, was strongly suspected of ahR> holding a tieaaoDoiia 
intercourse with the emperor. " This instant day.** says the writer of a letter aaMwg the Bute Papen 
** report is made by tbe viker of Dongarvan, that themprour hath sent ceruin letters unto* therle of Daa- 
SMMind. by the same chepleyn or embassadoor, that was sent nato Jaoiea, the late erle; and the oDnoMm 
.hroyt is that his prectice is to wyn the Geraltyaes and the Breenas, and that theaprovr entendalta shortly to 
oMd an army to invade the ehces and towMi by the sea coostaa of Ibis laiid."-Wisa to OraBwaU, i F. 
IjXXIv. 

I J. Alen to Cnimwell. & F, LXXXIL 
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tflbrded him the meani, if properly managed, of maintaining hia ground till wach aid 
firom abroad should arrive ; and all hia aubetance, wealth, and moat of hia ordnance, had 
heen removed by him into the caatle of Lea. He counted but few of Che great chiefr 
among hia aopportere; and even of tbeee there were aome now threatening to withdraw 
their aid, while all the chief Irish lorda of the north, with the exception only of 0*Neill, 
had written letters to the lord deputy, proflering their allegiance.* Even that restleaa 
aept, the OToolea of Wicklow, who, according to aome accounta, had fought agminat the 
citizena durinff the late siege of Dublin, were now ranged on the loyalside. Among 
thoae, too, really opposed to lord Thomas, were a ^rreat number that had not yet openly 
declared themaelvcs, through a fear that his rebellion would be ultimately pardoned, fli 
had been thoae of his fether, grandfiither, and others of hia ancestors, and that all who 
had oppoaed him would be left helplessly exposed to his vengeance. (- 

In thia state of the public mind, sir William Skeffington, who waa now aufficieatly le- 
covered in health to take the field at the head of hia army, Isid siege to the caatle 
of Msvnooth, which Fitx Gerald had just put into a state of defence. So strong! jTt igafC 
indeed, had he fortified it, both with men and ordnance, that, if we may credit air ^^ 
William*a boastful account of the siege, nothing equal to it in strength had heen seen ia 
Ireland since the Ekiglish first held dominion in the land.^ 

In the full hope that this powerful castle would, if atucked, be able to hold out nntil 
hie return, lord Thomas had haatened to inspect the state of his five other atroagbolds, 
Rathangan, Catherlough, Portlester, Lea, and Athy ; and then proceeded, with the view 
of collecting fresh partisans, into Connaught, He had been led, however, to count too 
confidentljTi aa well upon the atrength of the fortress of Maynooth, aa on the oontinned 
delay and inaction of the lord deputy, who, now conscious that loss of character, aa weH 
aa of time, waa to be retrieved by him, lefl Dublin on the 13ib of March, and on the fol- 
lowing day commenced the siege of Maynooth.} 

Alter repeated attacks, day and night, daring the space of nine daya, a breach waa at 
last opened into the base-court of the caatle, through which, on the following day, after e 
grand assault, the beaiegers entered, slaying about aixty of the ward of the caatle, and 
kain^ but a yeoman of the king's guard, together with aix othera killed in the aaaanltl 
Thia important poaition having been thua gained, the caatle itaelf, after a short reaistanee, 
aurrendered ; there being then within ita walla tho dean of Kildare, the captain of the 

girriaon, Chriatopher Paris, together with Donagh 0*Dogan, master of the ordnance, air 
imon Walah, prieat, and Nicholaa Wafer, one of thoae aervanta of the Earl of Kildare 
who waylaid and murdered archbiahop Alen. Theae, with some archers and gunnem, 
amounting to the number of about thirty -aeven, were all taken priaonera, and tMir livee 
apared until the lord deputy and his council should have inquired into and pionoanoed 
judgment upon their ofiencea.! 

On the Tburaday following, the priaonera were examined, and their aoveral depotitioM 
taken ; and in the aflernoon of the same day, being arraigned before the provoat roaialMl 
and the captains, they were, on their own confession, condemned to die. TWenty-five 
of their number were beheaded in front of the castle, while one waa hanged ; and the 
heads of all the chief persons were immediately placed on the caatle turreta. Among other 
intelligence obtained from the prisoners, it was deposed by a prieat, not named, in whom 
Fitz Gerald placed much confidence, that the emperur hod promised to send him 10^000 
men bv the first day of May, and that the Scotiish monarch had also engaged to ~ 
the rebels with aid.** 

In tho mean time, lord Thomas, having, with the help of hia relative, O'Connor, 
ceeded in collecting a considerable army in Connaught, waa hastening with hia force to 
the relief of Maynooth, when the gloomy newa of the fate of that garriaon reached him, 
and spreading rapidly from thence to his partisans, throughout tho kingdom, atrook aoeh 
a damp at once mto the spirit of his cause, as it never after entirely recovered. The 

* ** Meny lett«ra tuivt bene wnt flrom Uw IriMbe mtn to my lord deputie of ther good mvndefl townd Hie 
kynia'e grvet : notwithstaDdiog Um bofdorera, aa Oeoner, Oraiilie, and otiwr. bavn much roMwd tlia eonnirln 
aata oura tandying. There ia not oon of them but that will uke hia advantage, when he eeeth hia liae, 
albeit now they withdrawe them arNfte fhMO the tnytor.**— Brabaxon to Cnimwell, 8 P. LXXXIIL 

r J. Alen to Crumwell, 8. F. LXXXII. 

I The Lord Deputy and Council oflreland to Henry VIII., 8. P. LXXXVII. 

} *' Maynooth waa aocounied,** aaya Lodge, " fur the abundance of ita Airniture, one of tiie richtat hoaaae 
nader the crown of ISngland/* 

J By all our hiatoriana, the aurrander of Maynooth to air William SkeOngton ia attribnted to the f n i eh e t y 
of the governor of the caatle, Chriatopher Parin But neither fbr thia charge, nor for anv of tiie > n ec4ofe 
grafted upon it, doea there appear to be any foundation in our oflcial incorda. Of thia, indeed, na wnO an 
of many other auch talea foiated into our hiatory, the aouree may obvioualy be traced to the dull invtatioas 
of Sunihurat. 

T State Papera, LXXXVII. «« Ibid. 
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large tumulluarv force he had collected now daily dwindled away; till at length, whan 
compelled to seek for refuge in 0*Brian*8 country, a small train of gentlemen, yeomep, and 
•prieatSt to the number of about sixteen, formed the whole of his escort Hia finC inten- 
tion had been to sail from thence to Spain, to solicit assistance from the emperor. Bat 
this plan he afterwards abandoned ; and, sending as his envoys to the imperial court, sir 
James de la Hyde and a priest named Walsh, resolved to await the chance of events ; 
his hope being that he should find himself able, with the aid of foreign or Scottish aux- 
iliaries, to take the field in the ensuing midsummer ; when, by a combined movement, in 
which O'Connor, O'Neill, and Bianos O'Donnell were expected to join, the English Pale 
mw to bo invaded.* 

. Of all these schemes, still as they arose, full information was conveyed to the lord 
deputy and council by Neill Connelagh, Mac Guire, the lord 0*Donnell, Claneboy, and 
other Ulster chiefo enlisted in the Enelish interests, and all as ready to assist in quelling 
their rebellious countrymen in the field as they had been to denounce them in the ooun* 
eU. On this occasion, too,^*a8 on all others where active and honest zeal was called for« 
—the loyal services of the earl of O^sory and his son, the lord treasurer, were promptly 
and effectively forthcoming. Already had they managed to detach from the league now 
formed among the captains, one of the most daring and active of their number, 0*ldoore, 
of Ley ;«^lioping through his mr^ans to hold in clieck some of the less friendly of the 
chiefs, and more especially Fitz Gerald's ally and relative, O'Connor. 

Among the measures suggested by Odsory to the government, it was strongly reoom- 
nended by him that there should be a resumption of all grants of the king's revenue* 
and customs, more particularly of tinise to privileged places; and likeMrise that the act 
called, in general Poynings' Law, should, during the parliament about to assemble, be 
aDffpended.t 

Had the powers of the state been now wielded with even a moderate degree of vigour 
and skill, the voung Geraldine's rebellion, instead of being suffered to protract its strug- 

fle for more than a year, might have been crushed in a few weeks after its first outbreak, 
tut, besides the inaction of the lord deputy himself, owing to his continued state of ill- 
health, he also embarrassed frequently, by his interference, the measures and counsels of 
those who acted for him ; and, had we no other clew to his character than his own official 
letters, the inflated pomp of their tone, compared with the meagemess of the results they 
have to communicate, would mark sufficiently the order of mindd to whioh he belooged.| 
To meet the dangers that menaced the kingdom, there had been, at an early period of 
hia deputyship, a general call for the appointment of a marshal of the army; and, in the 
apring of this year, sir John Saintclow had been appointed to that office. He does not 
appear, however, to have taken much part in the warfare that followed ; the chief ser- 
Tices in which were performed by the earl of Ossory and his son, lord James, as we find 
duly acknowledged in the grant made to them, two years afler, when the ancient title of 
their fiimily, Ormond, was restored. 

The address of Ossory, in drawing away from the rebel standard the brave and power- 
ful chief, 0*Moore, had deprived the Gcraldines of their best prop and hope. The same 
experiment was tried in other quarters, and with no less success;-— the prevalence of 
factions among the Irish, in the very interior of their homes and families, rendering such 

2uick cliangcs of partv frequent and familiar. In this very rebellion, the instances of 
ifferent members of the same family fisfhting on opposite sides, were by no means un- 
commout Thus, while the grest O' Brian, as he wns styled, espoused warmly the 
cause of lord Thomas, his eldest son, joining the followers of the earl of Ossory, took the 
field sgsinst his own father and all Ins kindred. In the same manner, Cahir O'Connor, 
the brother of the chief who adhered longest to the cause of Fitz Gerald, agreed to fight 
during this war on the side of the English, on condition that he should have, '* at the 
king's wages," 12 horsemen and 160 kern.^ 

One farther instance may here be added, as well of the inveteracy of private dissension 
among the people, as of the fatal advantage taken of it by their rulers. Some movemcnta 
in Munstcr, at the beginning of this year, having shown a disposition, on the part of the 
Mao Carthys and Gcraldines, to take up arms in favour of lord Thomas, the carl of 

• Skeffincton lo King Henry Vlll.. S. P. XCH. 

I ** VVherfor it sbulde b« b6*t. in my uind«, that the acte that rettrayneth to bnlde parliaimnt witlioot 
certyAcal iiiio Englande, be put in suppence during tbis parliament."— Ommry Ui W. Cowley. & F. XCIIl. 

A.*.* 'J® d*"?""© rollowiih tbo countail of «ucbe aa have nether atrengtb. scUiritie. practiae. or yit good 
Will lo further the kingea moM neoewary affiiifea."— /Mtf. r- . # • 

i Aylmer aiiU Alen to Crumwell. S. P. XCVlll. 
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Osaoty hulened lo the scene or thi^ gathering revolt, and going among Uie Geraldines, 
" ooned Bucb tltite belwcen them," tu use hie own Isngiiage, " that Ihe; continued long 
hflet full of war nnd debate, llie one dostrofing the other."* 

While thus, in tbo i^outh and the west, internal divialon and tre&cherj' were busily 
gapping the strength of Filz Gerald's frienda, all the great capisins of the north, with hut 
one or two exceptioos, touk their stand firmly on the side of the government; and the lord 
deputy, in announcing lo the king bis intention epeedily to march iuto O'Connor's 
country, mentions, as the chiefs la whose services he lonke forward, U'Donnell, Mac 
Quire, Neill Connelagh, O'Reilly, Neill Mor, Hugh Roe, Mac Mahon, the O'Uanlons, 
and eeveral olhers-t Such being the immense superiority on the side of the government 
it was not tu be expected that the young " traitor " with his few and precarious allies, 
should be able to maintain any longer the struggle. Itwaaonly by the connivance, indeed, 
of some of those opposed to hioi, iliai he had been enabled to continue his resistance, or 
escape felling into the hands of the English. In the course of an incursion, under the 
lord treasurer, into Offiiley, in which he waa attended by the leading gentry of Kildare, 
as well as by O'Moore of Ley, thia chief, while akirmishing with the rebels, forbore from 
killing any of lord Thomas's troops, and aimed at those only bclongmg to his brollier 
chieftain and rival, O'Coonor. Many of the rebels, also, on being made prisoners, met in 
the royal ranks with sympathising Geratdines, by whom they were assisted to escape; 
and lord Thomas himself, m the course of Iheae skirmiahee, fell, more than once into tlie 
hands of the king's troopi, and was again let go by Ihem.t 

A war thus coMualvely carried on was not likely very soon to terminate. But a far 
more prompt and decisive policy was now about lo bo adopted ; and the arrival in Ire- 
land of lord Leonard Gray, an officer of high iDilitary character, was viewed as the prelude 
to his succeeding Sketlington in the oiBce of lord deputy. 

However little there may have been of actual fighting betwceo the two parties, the 
work of ravage end devaetalion. which hss formed, at all times, a main branch of Irish 
warfare, was maintained, by both, with the usual ruinous etficicncy; and a paper, drawn 
up afler a short absence from Ireland, by chief justice .Aylracr, and the master of the rolla, 
John Alen, expresses their surprise at the frightful cliange they found in the condition of 
the country ; no less than six of the eight taronies that formed the county of Kildare 
having been burnt and depopulated, while part of Mealh had undergone the same doom; 
and, but for the lord tressurer, who lay at Naas, with a portion of the army, the remainder 
of Kildare and the county of Dublin would have been laid waste to the city gates.j 
When, together with all this, it is taken into account tliat the plngue was tlicn raging 
through the country, the picture of the misery that must have every where prevailed is 
rendered completo. 

Among other ruins that marked the course of the spirit of havoc then abroad, werfl 
the prostrate walls of tlic noble castle of Powerscourl, erected by Ihe late earl of Kil- 
dare.ll 

No lime was lost on Ihe arrival of lord Leonard, in preparing a force for llie invasion 
of Oflaley, in which district, and Ihe continued alliance of iis hardy chief, now lay Fiti 
Gerald's sole hope. Provided wllh victuals Ibr twenly-one days, the army mustered, aa 
had been appoinied, atNaaa; and was now but wailing for Ihe lord deputy to place himself 
at its head. But sir WiUiam SkeRlngtitn was still lying 111 and helpless, at Msynooth; 
where, to add to the dreariness of his position, all Uie country around ihe caello had been 
laid (Icoolate lo the very gales. Still, unwilling that any but himat'lf should enjoy the 
credit of leading the enterprise, ho continued to procrastinate, fioin day lo day, keeping 
lord Leonard's lurcc, as well as his own, consuming idly in llic lield their stock of provi- 
sions; while lord James Butter also, at Ihe head of I2U horsemen and 500 foot, and Iha 
Irish allies, O'Moore and Culiir O'Connor, were all, in like manner, with their rcspeclivs 
Ibrces, kept waiting the lord deputy's recovery.^ 

Among olher important projects, delayed ar frualrated by the same cause, are racn- 
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turned the ezpeditioo for the destruction of 0*BriaD*8 bridfi^,— an object eoneidered to 
be of ^reat imporUnce,— the Uking of the town of Duogarvan, and the aobjectioo or re- 
formation of the 0*Brian8 and Oeraldines of Manster.* 

Finding himself, at length, eafficiently recovered to be able to venture on the expedi- 
tion, Skemogham marched his army to Offidey, and entered the bordem of that coontfy ; 
whereupon, 0*Connor, to whom there remained now no other alternative than either to 
submit, or to be utterly ruined, came in and surrendered himself to the lord deputy. 
Deprived thus of his only efficient allv, lord Thomas saw that all farther struggle wee 
ho^less. He therefore, in a letter to lord Leonard, which shows of what weak materiale 
such firebrands maj be composed, entreated that lord to be his intercessor with the king, 
and to obtain for him ^ his perdon, his life, and lands.**t He was accordingly admitted lo 
a parley, and confessing humbly bis heinous offences towards the king, gave himself ap 
into the hands of lord Leonard and the council, to be disposed of aecordmg to the royi 
l^easnre. In communicating these terms to the king, the council added, frooi themselves^ 
an humble prayer, that, in consideration of** the words of comfort spoken to lord Thofnae, 
to allure him to yield himself up,** the royal clemency might be extended towards hinit 
** more especially as regarded his lifc^" 

In the month of August, this year, the ill-fkted young lord was sent prisoner to Eng- 
land; snd such was Uie importance attached to the security of his person, that lora 
Leonard Grav was specially appointed to conduct him to England and deliver him safe 
into the hands of the king. But, however welcome to offended majesty was such a vio- 
tim, the hopes of mercy held out to Fitz Gerald not only damped, but ooosklerably em- 
barrassed, the royal triumph. { His five uncles, too, though all obnoorioos, and some of 
them known to have been as deeply involved in the rebellion as himself were still left at 
large. About the beginning, however, of the following year, these Htb brethren surren- 
dered themselves to the lord Gray, and were by him sent prisoners to England, where, 
together with their ill-fated nephew, to whom hopes of pardon had been so delusively 
held out, they were all executed at Tyburn. 

Notwithstanding^ this sweeping vengeance of the law, there were still left in Ireland 
direct representatives of the house of Kildare; for the late earl*s second wife, ladv Elisa- 
beth Gray, the daughter of the marquis of Dorset, had borne him two sona, the eldest of 
whom, Gerald, was, at the time of lord Thomas's death, about twelve or thirteen yean 
of age. He was then in 0*Brian*8 country, under the care of James de la Hyde ; while 
the second son, Edward, had been conveyed, in some mysterious manner, to his mother, 
the countess of Kildare, then at Beaumanoir, in Leice8tersbire.ll As Oierald, the elder 
brother, bad been declared publicly an enemy, those interested in his safety, whether an 
relatives or partisans, had him removed from place to place as security and secresy re- 
quired; and, after remaining some time among the Greraldines, in 0*Brian*s country, he 
was from thenoe secretly conveyed to bis aunt, lady Eleanor, the widow of the late chief 
of South Munster, Mac Carthy Keagb, and then residing in that territory. 

The destruction of 0*Briairs bridge, an object considered, as we have seen, to be of 
great importance, and which had been more than once unsuccessfully attempted, was at 
this time efiectcd by a force under the joint command of the lord deputy, the earl of 
Ossory, and his son, lord James Butler. The consequence attached by the higher au- 
thorities to this enterprise may be judged not only from the rank of the commanders con- 
ducting it, but also from the complaints made by Butler, in his account of the expedition, 
that neither the baron of Delvin nor the baron of Slane was present, and that few of Uie 
English Pale had lent their aid. The treaohery of the Irish, however, to each other,— 
that unfailing resource of their enemies, — stood instead of more honourable means; and 
the chief's son, Donough 0*Brian, was the ready traitor in this emergency, both to ius 
family's and his country's interests. IT The possession of the castle of Carriflogunnel-Hin 
ancient place of great strength, in the neighbourhood of Limerick, which had been in 
the hands of one or other of the O'Brians for more than 200 years — was the prime object 
of Donough's ambition ; and lord Leonard Gray, now lord deputy, having agreed to deliver 
this castle into his custody, he, in return, lent his aid in the present aggresakNi on his 
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fiiUier*8 territory. Pointing out a by-road to the bridge, entirely unknown before to the 
Eogliabf he thus nved them the delay and difficulty of carrying their ordnance acroae 
the river, and enabled them more readily to bring all their force to the attack.* 

Thia brklge was protected, at each end, by a castle of '*hewn marble,*' — both castles 
built in the water, at some distance from the land, and both well defended by gunners, 
galloglasses, and horsemen. The lord deputy began by attacking the larger of these two 
girrisoQs; but finding that his ordnance took no effect, he caused that part of the river 
Ceiween the land and the castle to be filled up with fagots or fascines; and gaining thus 
ft footing for his scaling-ladders, found himself enabled to take possession of both the 
castles and the bridge, and with the loss of only two gunners in the assault The whole 
of the structure was then broken down and destroyed; and of such moment to the peace 
of the Pale was this feat considered, that we find the lord deputy, a few months after, re- 
ferring to the destruction of 0*Brian*s bridge, as a service worthy of being classed along 
with that other great act of his administration, the seizure of Fitz Gerald and his five 

UDcle8.t 
About the beginning of the month of February, this year, a rumour had reached Ireland 

that lord Thomas and his five kinsmen were about to return thither immediately. 

So often had former earls of Kiidare been known to triumph over their enemies, ima 

and such was the spell the Irish connected with the name of Fitz Gerald,* that it ^^^^'^' 

was not till the news arrived of the frightful executions at Tyburn, which took place, as 

already has been mentioned, on the thini of this month, that the hope was surrendered bv 

them, of seeing their favourites return safe and triumphant. It must have aggravated, 

too, the bitterness of their feeling, did they know that the ill-fated young lord himself was 

not allowed, durmg his confinement, the commonest necessaries of life ; but '* bare-footed 

and bare-legged,** as a melancholy letter of his own describes his condition, was indebted 

to the charity of his fellow-prisoners for the few tattered garments that covered him.| 

One of the principal events of this year was the expedition, or ** hosting,** of the lord 
deputy into Onaley, and his expulsion from thence of Brian O'Connor. This pow- 
erfal chief, though one of the most active of Fitz Gerald's supporters, had, on his t^Sv 
sobmissioD at the close of the rebellion, been suffered to remain in possession of ^^^'' 
his territory. As he still, however, according to English authorities, continued to violate 
every pledge of peace he had given, the lord deputy prepared to invade his coontry. 
Attended by the barons of Delvin and Slane, and the lord Killeen, who had all joined him 
with their respective forces at Rathwere, be marched from thence through the territories 
of 0*Mdlmoy, 0*Mulloghlin, and Mac Geoghegan, eorapelling these captains to abandoQ 
the cause of O'Connor, and even to join with the ranks of the invaaers against him. 
Entering on the borders of OfiUey, they took by storm the castle of Brakland, and deli- 
vered it into the bands of the chiefs brother, Cahir 0*Connor, who, following the unna- 
tural example of Donough O'Brian and others, had leagued himself with bis fiunily's 
enemies.} 

From thence, under the guidance of k>rd Delvin, they penetrated into a part of O'Con- 
nor's country, where, as the council state in their despatch, ** no English host had ever 
been known to enter."|| Here, laying siege to the castle of Dengen, which the chief 
himself had erected in the middle of a large bog, they, notwithstaAding the earnest en- 
treaties of Cahir O'Connor, demolished the castle to the ground, leaving but a small an^le 
of it standing; — ''to the intent," as the lord deputy expresses himself, ''that the Irish 
might see to what nurpose the keeping of their castles served/'IT In the assault, eighteen 
of the defendera or the castle were slain, and their heads stuck crp as memorials of the 
•vent; while Cahir was rewarded for his treachery by having the government of that ter- 
ritory committed to his care. With the view, too, of securing Offaley to the crown, it 
was propossd that either Cahir should be elsewhere provided for, and that district stocked 
with J&iglish inhabitants, or, if this were thought too costly an experiment, that he should 
be denizened, and created baron of Offidey, to hold that land of the king's gifl, according 
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to Eofliflh laws and inheritance. This, they suggested, might have the eflhct of render- 
ing him a good sahject ; and the reason assigned bv them fur this expectation is, like much 
that relates to Ireland, at once arousing and melancholy. Should he consent to accept 
of these fkyours, he most then, they thmk, he loyal, in his own defence; as "Irisbmen 
would so hate him afterwards, that he would have but little comfort of them« and so miisl 
look to the king's subjects for protection against them.'** 

Events proven, however, that all this anxiety, as to the noode of disposing of him, had 
been most thanklessly thrown away. Before the year had ouite expired, Brian O'Connor 
was again in possession of Offiiley,t — while his brother Cahir, notwithstanding his com- 
pact with the English, again declared himself the king's enemy, and made common caone 
with Brian*! As this conduct of the O'Connors callra for chastisement, the lord deputy 
again marched into their country; but the only result, as it appears, of bis inroad, was the 
destruction of a large stock of com found in the abbeys of Killeigh and Castle Goshil,and 
the carrying away from Killeigh of ** a pair of organs," to be placed in the coliege of 
Maynootb, together with glass sufficient to glaze not only the windows of the chnreh of 
that college, but most of the windows of the castle of Maynootb itself} 

For some months afler this fruitless expedition, O'Connor, betaking himaelf to his bogn 
and woods, continued to baffle all the attempts made by the deputy to obtain poss essi o n 
of his person, or even to expel him from that territory. At length, driven to extremity, 
the hardy chief declared himself willing to enter into articles of submission ; and a parley 
was held on the borders of the Pale, between him and lord Leonard, in the cautious forms 
of which, as concerted previously by the parties, we perceive how strong were the fears 
of treachery felt on both sides; while, in the privile^ allowed to the chief of holding 
parley with vice-roy^alty, a sort of recognition is implied of that princely rank to which, 
m right of their ancient dynasties, the Irish chieftains laid claim. 

O'Connor having declared that be ** would in nowise come into the Pale to parle," it 
was agreed that the interview between him and the lord deputy should take place near 
a ford called Kenneford, on tho borders of Oflfaley. There, in a large open field, the 
chieC AS arranged by the articles, was to take his station, alone, leaving all his retinne at 
three miles' distance ; while the lord deputy, with a certain number m troops, — not less 
than 350 horsemen, hern, and gunners, — was to come over tlie ford to meet nim, leaving 
the remainder of his forces behind till the close of the conference. During the parley, 
watch waa to be kept on a high hill, where also a trumpeter and four horsemen were to 
be stationed ; and this trumpeter, on pain of death, was to sound an alarm if he saw anir 
danger. Such were the forms (and, perhaps, not peculiar to this occasion) in whicfh 
O'Connor made his submission, entreating, at the same time, that, through the mtereen- 
sion of the lord deputy, he might be permitted to hold Oflkley of the crown.|| 

Our last notice of the young lord Gerald, who was now the hope and rallying point of 

the rebel party, left him in Desmond under the care of his aunt, lady Eleanor, the widow of 

the late dynast of that territorv. This lady was now about to be married to another great 

Irish chieftain, O'Doniiell ;! — being parti v moved, it was thought, to this step, by the hope 

^ ^ of securing a friend and assertor of the rights of her outlawed nephew ; and in tne 

1538! "'^^'^'^ ^^ June, this year, we find her accompanied by the young Grerald and her 

own son, Mac Carthy Reagh, passing through Thomond on her way toO'Donnell's 

country. From Oalway she was escorted to the end of her journey l^ Ulick de Burgh, 

—the same who, was some years after created earl of Clanricarde. 

This journey through so great a part of the kingdom, from the extreme sooth to the 
north, performed thus safely by a youth whose apprehension was of such importance to 
the king's party, showed very strongly the state of popular feeling; while the lord 
deputy's supposed connivance at these daring movements of the Geraldines, so much at 
variance with his public declarations, drew down those suspicions on his (kith and 
loyality which led ultimately to his ruin. When arrived at O'Donnell's mansion, the 
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ptrty were met, as had previously been concerted, by the youtb^s near relative, O'Neill ; 
a compact was sworn between the two chieft to support the rights of young Gerald, 
and envojTs were sent to solicit the aid of the Scottish monarch in their cause.* 

Manas 0*Donnell, now the husband of lady Eleanor, had lately succeeded, on the 
death of his fiither, to the lordship of Tyrcoonel, having been inaugurated, according 
to a custom of high antiquity, upon the rock near Kilmacrenan church. Though bear- 
ing an hereditary grudge to O'Neill, he had now been induced, for the sake of young 
Gerald, to act in concert with that chief; and a like sacrifice of private feud to the gene^ 
ral interests was made by 0*Connor of Connaught,t who, though long at war with 
Manus O'Donnell for the possession of the castle of Sligo, now consented, with the view 
of fiicilitating the general league, to divide equallv between O'Donnell and himself all 
the profits of this castle, as well as the rent likewise of Connaught. Among other 
arrangements made by them for Gerald's safety and honour, a fuard of twenty-four horse- 
men, well armed and apparellod, was appointed to wait upon him at his pleasure.} 

In the month of July, this ]^ear, lord Leonard Gray proceeded on a military progress 
through a great part of the kingdom, receiving the submission of all the chiefs through 
whose countries be passed, taking the sons of some as pledges of their good ftith, and 
seizing and destroying, in many instances, their castles and strongholds. In this manner, 
attended by the viscount Gormanstown, and other lords of the Pale, be traversed Offaley, 
Ely O'Carrol, Ormond, and Arra, and from thence, through Thomond, into Galway.} 
In the town of Galway he remained seven days, and, during that time, it is said, 
sacrilegiously seized and confiscated the precious ornaments of the ancient church of St. 
Nicholas. But this story, though so long current, has no pretensions whatever to truth.|| 
Some self-willed acts of this lord, in the course of his progress, brought down much 
censure upon him, from his fellow-commanders. But the crimes alle^d against him 
were, his open leaning to thcGeraldines, and, still worse, his favouring, to a disloyal ex- 
tent, the native Irish themselves. Among the acts by which he gave most offence were 
the following : — Finding Mac William invested with the captainry of Clanricarde, he 
forcibly depwed him, and set up in his place Ulick de Burgh, afterwards earl of Clanri- 
carde; — a mark of favour whicn could not fail to be ascribed to partiality towards the 
Geraldines, of whom Ulick, as we have seen, was a most active partisan. Another act 
that brought upon him still greater odium, was his selection of the chief O'Connor, who 
had been so lately in open rebellion against the king's government, as not merely his 
guide, but his close and confidential adviacr. 

All the chiefs who had made their submission, during this hosting, were bound to the 
observance thereof by indentures as well as by oaths. But Ormond, in stating this fact, 
adds, that neither from them, nor any other of all the *' Irishrie," did he count on security 
or good faith for a moment longer than the king's forces continued among them.lT 

The threatening league of the northern chiere could boast, with its other supports, the 
sanction of a noble name, but too well known in the records of rebellion during this and 
former reigns, lord James of Desmond, the present pretender to the earldom. The lord 
of that title who, in the years 1523 and 1528, entered into a league with foreign powers 
for the invasion of Ireland, having died without male issue, there arose a contest for the 
right of inheritance between the two branches of the family, which was continued by 
their respective descendsnts ; and the present claimants were James Fitz John, whose 
father had usurped and bequeathed to him both title and possession, and James Fitz 
Maurice, regarded generally as the rightful heir to the earldom. The father of the pre- 
sent possessor, who died in the year 1586, had, by connecting himaelf with the O^Brians, 
cauaed much embarrassment to the government It was, mdeed, chiefly by the aid of 
that powerful sept that he had been enabled to acquire possession of almost the whole of 
the country belon^ng to the earldom ; as well as of those caatles, garrisons, and lands, 
in the county of Limerick, which had belonged to the late earl of Kildare, but which, by 
the attainder of that lord, had accrued to the king. 
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Of a like complexion was the course pursaed by James Fitz John, the present pos- 
sessor of the title. Still allying himself with the 0*Briane, and other ** rebels,** for ob- 
jects of plunder and aggression, he yet continued to negotiate with the heads 'of the 
government, and employed all the weight of his powerful position to prevail upon them 
to recognise his title. He also occasionally even lent his aid to the king's forces; andv 
during a late progress of the lord deputy, bad joined his camp at Owney, ** with a good 
band of men."* But it was shown in that instance, that he was hardly less dangerous 
as a confederate, than as an enemy ; for, on some dispute respecting a hostage, arising 
between him and the deputy, the earl of Desmond drew out his men in battle array 
•gainst the king's troops; and it was only through the interference of sir Thomas Butler, 
the earPs intimate friend, that he was induced to withdraw his troops, and return quietly 
to his own terrilory.f For much of this headstrong conduct, the government itself was 
in a manner answerable, having, on a previous occasion, yielded to him with a degree of 
submissiveness which could not fail to encourage farther presumption. In the course of 
one of his negotiations with the lord deputy, respecting the terms of his pro^red submis- 
sion, the commissioners employed to conclude the treaty agreed to meet for that purpose 
at Clonmell. But Desmond, insisting on the strange privilege bestowed upon one or his 
ancestors, of never entering into any walled town, refused to come to Clonmell ; and the 
royal commissioners, forgetful of their own and their sovereign's dignity, condescended 
to wait upon him in his camp.| 

Mean while the contest between him and young Fitz Maurice for the right of hiberi- 
tance continued to be maintained by their respective parties; while the government, 
though clearly of opinion that justice and right were on the side of Fitz Maurice, yet, 
with a policy far more prudent than either just or dignified, forbore from pronouncing 
waj decision in his favour ; deeming it prudent to defer declaring which was the rightful 
heir till they could ascertain which was the more likely to prove the better subject. So 
extensive, however, was the influence acquired by Desmond in Munster. where he bad 
drawn to his side all the most distinguished Geraldines, — ^the lord of Kerry, the lord 
Barry, the Knight of the Valley, and the White Knight, — that the council advised the 
expedient of sending to Ireland the other claimant, young Fitz Maurice, who was then 
with the king in England, and using him as an instrument to divide the party, and reduce 
the influence of his powerful competitor. 

But the countenance afforded by Desmond to tlie voung Gerald — already strong in the 
afiections and sympathies of the Irish people — was the wrong most resented by the Eng- 
lish party ; and to such hypocritical lengths did they proceed, in their efibrts to wean 
him from this youth's cause, that in articles delivered to him by the royal authority, it was 
unblushingly stated that the king, in his proceedings respecting Gerald, "had never 
intended any thing towards him but honour and wealth, and to have kindly cherished him, as 
his kinsman, in the same manner as his brother Edward was cherished by his mother, in 
England." The articles require, therefore, that Desmond should write to Gersld Fitz 
Gerald, and ** advise him, in the same manner as bis uncle, the lord deputy, had done, to 
make his submission to the king."{ 

The movements, indeed, of this young lord, and the native chiefs who espoused his 
cause, were become the principal objects of public solicitude and alarm.|| A strong sus- 

Sicion, as we have seen, had arisen, that Gerald's uncle, the present lord deputy secretly 
ivoured the designs of those by whom his nephew was abetted and harboured. But 
there appear no valid grounds for this suspicion; while, on the other hand, satisfactory 
evidence of efibrts made by him to recover this boy out of the hands of the confederates, 
occurs more than once in his oflicial correspondence. Thus, in a letter addressed to the 
king, we find him reporting that he had concerted measures with William WiselT— « 
gentleman of Waterford, then high in favour at court — for the apprehension of young 

• Oriy to Henry VHI.. S P. CCXLIV. 

t " ConfM^ion of the Vicnurite Gormanistowne, oon of the Kinges moit honourable ConMile.'* Afi, Sac 

t " And ferthor we advertide your good lordship that we have parled with Jamea of Deamonde in the feldas, 
wiihoute ihe town of Clnnmell."— Sentleger.&c. to Crumwell. & P. CLXXXIX. 

Dfwmond.nn his submission in the year J541, "renoanoed and foraook the aaid privilege and exempUone.** 

Sk P. CIX/XXXlV , nott. 

J According to 0*Sullivan. the Catholic historian, bia grandfather, the lord of Bear and Bantry, was oim 
or thow! by whom young Gerald was aheltered during the time of his coocealment ;— " 4 Darmyaio Oaullevano. 
avo meo, B*•arr8^ Princip*?." • 

I One the suggesiions for the recovery of Gerald was, that he ahould be bought of the Iriah chiefli. ** It ia 
good," says Brabazun, in a letter to Crumwell. " that by sum maner of meanea« this boy might be tad. tbodi 
be sbuld be bought of sum of the traytoraabonie him. and tbei to have their pardons, whoes power, after IS 
teJunf.ianothing."— 5. p. CCLXX. •— . r- i 

IT Gray to Henry VIll., 5 p. OCXXVIII. 
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Gerald; and, writing at a later period to Cromwell, he mentions with eamestnesB hifl 
own anxious endeavours to prevail upon O^Neill to deliver the youth into his hands. 
One of the bitterest, indeed, of lord Leonard's enemies* has left on record reluctant tes- 
timony of the pains taken by him to remove his nephew out of reach of the influence of 
the northern chiefs. Notwithstanding all this, a year or two after, when this gallant and 
active pnblic officer was brought to trial for high treason, the charge of having leagaed 
with the earl of Desmond, O'Neill, O'Donnell, and others, to raiso are hellion in favour of 
Gerald, formed one of the chief grounds of that impeachment, by which he was so cruelly, 
and, as it appears, unjustly, brought to the bIock.f 

What definite purpose the confederates proposed to themselves in this new league, of 
which the young Gerald— or, as he was now styled, the earl of Kildare — formed the pro- 
fessed object, does not appear to have been well ascertained, even among themselves. 
Their application for aid to the emperor, and the French king, implied the hope of being 
enabled to cast off the English yoke ; and not independence only, but the bright and flat^ 
tering prospect of beholding once more the ancient monarchy of their country restored 
and triumphant, appears to have floated in dazzling dreams before their eyes. As a 
record of that dav expresses it, ** O'Neill's mind is to be king of Ireland, and to proclaim 
himself king at the Hill of Tanu" But a far more ready and feasible object of the confede- 
racy, was the seizing by force on all the late earl of Kildare^s lands, now forfeit to the 
crown, and upholding Gerald, in defiance of the law, as their rightful possessor. 

In addition to all these various grounds of dissension, religious differences, which have 
formed ever since one of the most active ingredients of Irish strife, had begun, at this 
time, to influence considerably the views and counsels of the Geraldine party, whose 
leaders had hitherto opposed every step of the new faith ; and to the title of ** tyrant,** 
which they had long bestowed upon the English monarch, now added bitterly, that of 
'* heretic"! With the Scottish monarch, James V., who was no less hostile to the Lu- 
theran doctrines than themselves, they were evidently in constant communication; and 
the bishop O'Donnell, and others, despatched by them to Rome, repaired previously to 
the Scottish court for farther instructions^ There were likewise settled at this time in 
Ulster no less than 2000 Scots, whose ancestors had fled thither for refufife, when driven 
out of the isles, and with whom James, the present monarch, was secretly tampering, to 
secure their aid in his plans for embarrassing the English government in Ireland. With 
this view, he had twice sent for Alexander Karrogh, the captain of the Ulster Scots, to 
hold personal conference with him ; and the mysterious silence preserved by this chief^ 
with respect to the object of his two visits, was viewed by the English party as ominous 
ofmischief.il 

Some of these Scottish settlers of Ulster having, in tlie year 1538, got forcible possee- 
sion of the lands of Locale, the lord deputy, in the course of a ** hosting'* which he now 
made into that territory, — professedly with the hope of releasing his nephew out of the 
hands of O'Neill, — took from Mac Gennis, a northern chief, the bold castle of Duodrum, 
one of the strongest holds in the kingdom, and, seizing, in all, eight castles, during his 
circuit, expelled the Scots from their usurped lands. IT He is accused of having, in the 
course of this expedition, burnt the cathedral church of Down, defaced the monuments of 
the saints Patrick, Bridget, and Columb-kill, and committed many other such wanton acts 
of sacrilege. But for this generally received story there appear to be no more real grounds 
than for the similar charge brought against him, respecting the collegiate church of St 
Nicholas at Galway. . Lord Leonard Gray remained to the last attached to the ancient 
faith ; and at this ver^ time, when historians represent him as dcfiicing and destroying the 
monuments of catholic worship, he was, on the contrary, provoking the taunts of some of 
his reformed fellow statesmen, by kneeling devoutly before the *Mdol of Trim," — as an 



* Thomas Alan !• Oramwell, 8. P. OCLVfl. 

t Ttw following circomtunM HMntioned by Stanihnrtt. who bad met and eonv«rMd with Gerald, after 
the reetoration of bis title, would toU strongly In favour of lord Leonard, on this point, had the story eome 
fh>m a somewhat more trustworthy source.—'* As touching the first article that brought him most of all 
ont ofeonoeipc with the kiag , I osoovod question to the erie of Kildare, whether the tenor thereof were trae 
or false f His lordship therato answered, lean jUs . that he neuer spake with the lord Oreie, neoer sent 



aenger to him, nor receiued msesage or letter fh>m him.**— Sunihurst. apud Holinshed, <& P. CXCIV. 

t ** The cause of this tmieitrona eonspirid treason, aa the traietoors doo pleynly declare, both the said pre- 
tensid erIe of Desmond and O lfele« and O Downyll. Is, that the king's highness Is an hereiik against tbn 
feith, byeause he obejrith noi, and belevith not the Uashopof Romas usurpid prjoiaey.**— R Cowley to CniB> 
well. «. P. CCLXXV. 

ft J. Alen to Crumwell & P. CCLXXII. | lUd. 

IT Gray to Crumwell, & P. CCLXXIX. 
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ancient image of the Virgin, in the charch of that town, was now mockingly styled, — and 
hearing ** three or four maaBes** in eucceasion.* 

Though, under other circumatancea, a league eo general aa that now formed among 
the chi^ miffbt have proved perilous to the English power, there was much in the pre- 
sent state of the public mind, uepr^aed and disheartened as all had been by the crushing 
molts of the late conflict, that aflbrded, for a time, sufficient security against any very 
■erious infraction of the peace. It appears that there were few, even of the inhabitants 
of the Pale, who had not, at some period or other of the last rebellion, supplied lord Thomas 
with aid, in men, money, or victual^; and the consciousness that their lands and gooda 
were thereby placed at tbe king's mercv, kept them in continual alarm. 

Towards the latter end of thia year, the numbers and strength of the Geraldioe league 
had conaiderably increased.; and, in addition to those who had hitherto been its chief 
leaders, — O'Dpnnell, 0*NeiU, O'Brian, and the earl of Desmond-9>-the confederacy was 
now farther strengthened by tbe accession of O'Neill of Claneboy, O'^urke, Mac 
Loughlin, Mac Dermot, and many other Iriah captains, besides a great host of Scots, both 
of the ^ out isles*' and the main land of Scotland In thia critical juncture, it was ainga- 
larly fortunate for the government that the mutual hostility so looz subsisting betweea 
the lord deputy and the house of Sutler, should have been, on both sicCea, genenmlj aban- 
don^ ; and that lord. James Sutler, now earl of Qrmond^ — through the recent death of 
his father, and the king's restoration of the ancient title, — co-operated cordially with locd 
Leonard Gray in all those measures which tbe present crisis required^ 

The danger that now more immediately threatened tbe Pale arose fram the coalitfoQ 
formed between the great O'Prian, as be was specially styled, and the earl of Desmondv— • 
tbe two most dsring and powerful of the national champions; and ss it waa acooontedt 
doubtless, the niore prudent as well as more vigorous policy, to anticipate whatever blow 
might be intended, and thus prevent at once tbe aggression and the perilous infecUon of 
its example, a fprce, under the joint command of the lord deputy and the earl of Ormood, 
waa marched, at the cloee of this year, into Munster. The principal object of thia expe- 
dition, as stated in a despatch from Ormpnd himself, was, ** by policy and atrength io 
pluck firom Q'3rian all bis forces and wings on this side the Shannon ;'*{ and its leading 
events shall here be as briefly narrated as the copious details on the subject, fUmiahed by 
official records, will permit. 

Regaining posses^iop, in spme treacherous manner, of the castle of Roecrea, which be- 
long^ to Ormopd by inheritance, but bad been seized by the Mac Meaghera of Ikenn, 
the commanders proceeded from thence to Mod rep, a castle belonging to the O'Carrols, 
where the. chief of that sept came in, on safe-conduct, and^surrendered himself and his 
wife, as hostages tp the lord deputy. Thither were sent to him also the hostages of Mac 
Brian of Arra,. Regan of Owpegr, O'Pwyer of {Cilnamanna, and a number of other chiefs 
of the neigbouriog districts, pledging each of them to preserve allegiance, and pay to the 
king a-certain yearly tribute. Continuing his march into Munster, lord Leonard suc- 
ceeded in reducing to allegiance Gerald Mac Shane, the White Knight, the lord Barry, — 
the latter nobleman npt haviogcorpe near any lord deputy for years, — Mac Carthy Reagb , 
the Red Barry, apdt)ther adherents of the earl of Pesmoncl; all of whom came in person 
to the earl of .Ormood's house at Thurles, and there bound themselves, by oaths and 
hostages, tp preserve allegiance to the crown. 

At Imokilly,.tbc deputy delivered up to James Fitz Maurice-r-the rightful claimant of 
the earldom of .Desmond, who appeafs to have accompanied the expedition — all the 
castles and lands in that barony which had been usurped by James Fitz John, together 
with all other castles between Youghall and Cork, excepting those only which belonged 
to lord Barry, wbp had just given in his subqaission. In like manner, the lands of Kerri- 
curriky, and others belonging to his grandfather, were npw put into the hands of James 
Fitz Maurice. II 

In O'Callaghan's country the deputy remained encamped for four days and nighta, in- 
tending to have passed. the. river Avpnmore, now the Blackwater, and from thence to have 

• ■* They thre wold not eome in the. cbafMll, w|iere4lM Idoii orTrjmi atoie, to lliiBtent thef wold not ooea- 
•loo tbe pe<^ple; nptwiiheunding my lord deputie, vermy dtvoutely l^iitltnf btfor Hir, hud tbi* or fbwor 



I.*'— T. Alen to Crumwcll. Slate Papers. OCLVII. 

Tbi« ctatiie wai burnt poon after; and tbe fifU of tbe pilfrioM. in the aauM dinreb, Ukan away. AnoBf 
otiier cberithed relict destroyed, t^t t|iia time, waa tbe ancient auffof 8L L*atriclc. 

t Tbe title of Ormond had been restored to tUa lord's Ibther, on tbe death ofTbomas Bolayn, earl of Ormond, 
without issue male, in the year 1537. 

I "This unytie that is now* knit betwixt him and me, shall aot, Qitd willinf, diiiever for my parte."— Or- 
mond to Cromwell, S. P. CCLXXXII. 

S Ormond io Crumwcll, S. P. CCLXXXIL | Ibid. 
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proceeded to the county of Limerick. But the river was then so much swollen, that the 
army was unable to pass ; and, in the mean time, the earl of Desmond made his appear- 
ance on the oppoaite bank, — whether attended by any armed force does not appear, — and 
from thence signified to them that he had taken part with 0*Brian against the earl of 
Ormond; that he would continue still to stand by that chief; and that, moreover, 0*Brian 
would have, on his side, ** ail the Irishry of Ireland.** The lord deputy, it is added, ** being 
sore moved by these words,** immediately drew off his army, and marched back to Cork; 
with little hope, it is clear, either on his part, or that of Ormond, that a single one of 
those lords and chiefs, who had so lately given in their submission, would, with such strong 
inducements to revolt, remain long true to their forced engagements. It is worth re- 
marking, that the force thus employed to strike awe into the whole kingdom consisted but 
of 400 men under lord liConard Gray, and about the same number of horsemen, kern and 
galloglasses, under the command of the earl of Ormond.* 

It was in the course, probably, of this "hosting** of the lord deputy, that the battle took 
place between him and the chiefs O'Neill and 0*Donnell, which became so memorable in 
the Irish annals, under the name of *Uhe Battle of BeIahoe;**t but of which, in contem- 
porary English records, there occurs not the slightest mention. The two chiefs, it ap- 
pears, had combined in a predatory inroad into Meath, — attracted far less, however, by 
the glories of Tara, than by the plunder and havoc expected from their foray ; and, having 
destiroyed the towns of Ardee and Navan, were returning loaded with spoil, when, being 
panned by lord Leonard, they were overtaken, near the Ford of Belahoe, and, after a 
weak attempt at resistance, were all confusedly put to flight, leaving their booty in the 
hands of the pursuera 

However meager were the iimnediate results of the lord deputy*s circuit, its general 
effect, as manifesting watchfulness, and, still more, union, among the ruling powers, was 
by no means nnuse^l nor speedily forgotten. The hope of aid from ^reign powers, 
which the northern chiefs had been led to indulge, was recently revived by the meeting, 
at Paris, between the emperor and the French king.| But at no period does there ap- 
pear to have been much ground for this hope ; and an event which occurred at the com- 
mencement of the present year, — the escape of young Gerald into France, — dissolved at 
once the sole bond which had held the leaders of so many factions, for a time, together^ 
and awakened in the Irish a spirit of concert no less formidable than, luckily for their 
masters, it was rare. 

The safe removal of Gerald to the continent had been contrived b^ his tutor, Levrous,, 
and the chief O'Donnell, who had him secretly conveyed, at night, in a small cockboat, 
on board a ship bound for St. Malo. Besides other precautions employed to conceal bis 
person and rank, he ** had on him,** we are told, **onIy a saffron shirt, and was bareheaded, 
like one of the wild Irish.**} The account given of this youth*s adventures, after his de- 
parture from Ireland, is garnished with much of that dull and circumstantial fiction, in 
which the chronicler, who is our sole authority for most of these stories, delights to in- 
dulge. || That efforts were made by the English king, through his agents abroad, to ob- 
tain possession of Gerald, either by stratagem or negotiation, is sufficiently proved by 
existing documents; and such were the notions of his rank and importance which this 
eager pursuit afler him excited abroad, that, wherever he went, the idea prevailed that 
he was really king of Ireland, and that the English monarch had cruelly disinherited him 
of his righLil Notwithstanding, however, the plans devised by Henry to have him seiz^, 
the youth succeeded in reaching his kinsman, cardinal Pole, at Rome, and remained in 
Italy, under his protection, several years. Through the munificence of this illustrioua 
man, as well as the patronage of Cosmo I., grand duke of Tuscany, he was enabled to 

• Ormond to Cramwen. 8. P. CCLXXXII. 

t ** That protperotti flf ht.** ■ays Mir John Da vies, ** at Belahoo. on the borders of Mealh, the menoiy wharaor 
ii yet fkrooua.*' He oltea, as hia authority, an Iriah Mrt., the Buok of Howth. There ia alao an aeeount of 
the leading eventa of the conflict in the Annaja of the Four Maatera, ad ann. 1539. The pretended partica* 
lara of ihia battle given by Cox, Leland« and otliera, out of Holinahed. are all f^om the auapiciooa mint of 
Sunihurat; who. allhotifh be livvd, aa we have aeen. near enough to the time of ihete eventa, to have eoa- 
veraed with Gerald after na waa reatored to hia title, la little to be truated In any of hie detaila; and. In thia 
inaunoe, haa evidently eked oat whatever he nay have fUund In the Iriali anoala with flat and pearile flg- 
mentaofhiaown. 

1 *' Remembrancaa to ny Lord Pryve Bcall,** 8. P. CCLXXXVin. 

$ ** The aayd Fytxgaretbe waa conveyed aborde tlie ahip in the nygtat, In a amall cocke. havyng on; but a 
aaiTronyd ahurtt and harheaddyd, iyke one uf the wyllde Yraahe, and with him 3 peraooa."— Warner to the 
Engliah Ambaaaador, & P. CCCVI. 

I Sunihurat, ap. Holinahed. ...... ,«..j 

IT "And. in allthlacountre. whcr he paaayd, be waa, and la to thIa day.noiydto be king of Trland, 
and that the king our roaater hatha diaheratyd him of bya ryght.**— Warotr to Iha Engliah Ambaasador, .9. 
P.COCVI. 
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acquire such learning and accomplishments as befitted the high rank to which he 
bora. This rank he partially recovered in the course of the following reign, when he 
was taken into favour by Edward VI. ; and, as soon as queen Mary came to the throoey 
the honours and estates of bis ancestors were, by letters patent, restored to him. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

HKNRT vin.— (Con/trittfJ.) 

Coarae of the Reformation in En^^Und — principal event* that marked its progreia — fint pCeps 
towards its introduction into Ireland— opposed by Achbithop Cromer — supported by Aicfa* 
bishop Browne. — Act of supremacy — strongly opposed by the spiritual Proctors.— Tra^ind 
other measures defeated by them. — Parliament frequently prorogued. — Bill fyr the ezelo- 
sion of Proctors from parliament — Grant to the king of the twentieth part of the eharch 
revenues. — Character of Archbishop Browne — is rebuked by the king — his diffisreDcea with 
the Bishop of Meath. — Few of the persons in authority adopt the new creed.-^ath of supre- 
macy taken by*two Archbishops and eight Bishops. — Commission for the suppressioo of 
religious houses. — Numerous applications for a share of the spoil. — Urgent requests of 
Archbishop Browne. — Mild form of the change in Ireland. — No instance of severe punish* 
ment on account of opinion.— Prevalence of peace throughout the kingdom.— Recall of Lord 
Leonard Gray. — Peace concluded with 0*Neill. — Assembla^^e of Iri«b at Fowre. — Liberal 
policy of the king — conciliates the Irish chiefs. — Desmond disposed to submit— efforts of 
Ormond to win him over. — Loyal disposition of most of the Irish lords. — O'Connor refrac- 
tory. — This chief also submits. — Chivalrous conduct of Tirlogh 0*Toole. — Submission of 
Desmond — amicable arrangement between him and Ormond. — Parley with O* Brian.— £lze- 
cntion of Lord Leonard Gray. — Parliament attended for the first time by the Irish chiefs^ — 
Title of King of Ireland bestowed upon Henry. — Proclamation of a general pardon. — Great 
rejoicings.— Kindness of the king to Desmond and other lords. — O'Neill and O'Donnell 
make their submission. — Titles and honours bestowed on O'Neill, the O'Brians, and Mao 
William. — Praise of the king's policy. — Much of the credit due to Sentleger.— Irish troops 
employed in France — their distinguished bravery. — Great expedition under Lennox and 
Ormond against Scotland. 

A FBW years before the period we have now reached, that great religious revolution of 
which Germany had been the birth-place, extended its influence to the shores of Eng- 
land, and was now working a signal change in the spiritual condition of that kingdom. 
In Germany, from an early date, the struggles of the emperors with the popes bad con- 
duced to engender a feeling of ill-will towards Rome, which required but little excite- 
ment to rouse it into hostility. In the German, too, as well as in the English reformation* 
finance may be said to have gone hand in hand with faith : as it was the abuse of his 
spiritual privileges by the pope, for the purpose of fiscal exaction, that gave to Luther his 
first advantage-ground in attacking the Koman see. 

Nor was England wholly unprepared, by previous experience, for the assaults now 
made, not only on the property, but the ancient doctrines of her church ; as the sect of 
the Lollards may be said to have anticipated the leading principles of the Reformation; 
while the suppression and spoliation of the alien priories, in the reign of Henry V., and a 
similar plunder committed by Edward II., on the rich order of the Knights Templars, had 
furnished precedents, though on a comparatively small scale, for the predatory achieve- 
ments of the present monarch. A brief account of the leading events that marked the 
progress of the reformed faith in England, from about the time of Fits Gerald*s outbreak 
to the period where we are now arrived, will not be unusefiil towardi a clear expontioa 
of the course and eflTects of that great religious change in Ireland. 

The first decisive step taken in the difilerenco between Henry VIII. and the see of 
Rome, was in the year 1534, when the pope, by declaring the validity of the king's mer- 
riage with Catherine of Arragon, pronounced sentence against the union, ao much desired 
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by bim, witb Anne Boleyn. Ab this sentence was only enforced by a mere threat of ex- 
communication, in case the king should persist in bis project of a divorce, an opening was 
left through which some compromise, it is thought, might have been effected. But the 
hasty act of Clement's successor, Paul III., precluded finally any such chance of recon- 
ciliation. From that moment, the boundaries of spiritual and temporal power began, on 
both sides, to be violently transgressed. Not content with declaring Henry himself ex- 
communicated, and laying his whole kingdom under an interdict, — measures which, 
whatever might have been their prudence, were within the scope of his spiritual powers,—- 
Paul, by this bull, deprived the English king of his crown; dissolved all leagues of catho- 
lic princes with him; released his subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and delivered 
his kingdom up a prey to any invader. 

While the pontiff was thus rashly outrunning the bounds of his spiritual dominion, the 
English monarch, on the other hand, self-invested with the supreme headship of the 
church, was bringing the terrors of temporal punishment to enforce the new powers 
be had assumed, and show how expeditiously a people may be schooled into reformation 
by a free use of the rack, the halter, and the stake. 

However injudicious, indeed, as regarded mere policy, was the anathema hurled at 
Henry by the Roman pontiff, it is to be recollected, that intelligence had shortly before 
reached Rome of the trial and execution of the venerable Fisher, archbishop of Roches- 
ter, — a crime which, deepened, as it was, by the insults cast on the aged victim, was 
heard on the continent, we are told, with indignation and tears.* Soon afler followed 
the sentence on the illustrious sir Thomas More, who, because he refused to acknow- 
ledge that the king was supreme head of the church, — a proposition which, three years 
earlier, it would have been heresy to assert, — was sentenced to die the death of a traitor; 
nor could all his genius and knowledge, his views extending beyond the horizon of his 
own times, or the playful philosophy that graced both his life and his writings obtain 
from the tyrant any farther mark of mercy than the mere substitution, in the mole of ex- 
ecuting him, of the axe for the halter. 

Having achieved thus his double object, — supreme sovereignty over the church, as 
well as the state, — Henry*s next step, to which the former had been but preparatory, 
was the spoliation of the clergy; and whatever wron|r and ruin followed in the wake of 
his predatory course, no compassion is, at all events, due to the higher clergy and spiri- 
tual peers, who were themselves the obsequious abettors of all the tyrant*s worst measures. 
Whether, like Gardiner, adhering still to the creed of Rome, or, like Cranmer and 
others, secretly reformers, the prelates of both the religious parties were equally tools of 
the throne ; and alike servilely lent their aid to every aggression on the rights and pro- 
perty of the church. 

The proceedings, as unmanly as they were merciless, against the ill-fated Anne 
Boleyn, whom the king, having first branded without scruple, then butchered without 
remorse, have no farther relation to Ireland than as showing how rapidly scenes of 
pageantry and bloodshed succeeded each other in this frightful reign. By a parliament 
convened at Dublin, an act was passed, pronouncing the marriage of the king with 
Catherine of Arraj^on to be null and void, declaring the inheritance of the crown to be 
in the king and his heirs by queen Anne, and pronouncing it high treason to oppose this 
succession. Scarcely, however, had this act passed, when intelligence arrived of the 
trial and execution of Anne Boleyn, and the marriage of the king to lady Jane Seymour. 
As the Irish legislature, like that of England, at this period, was a body employed but to 
register edicts, the same parliament that had just passed this act, no less readily repealed 
it, and oronounced, by another law, sentence of attainder upon the late queen and all 
who haoi been condemned as her supposed accomplice&t 

It is not a little curious to observe how slow in ripening were the evil quslitics of 
Henry's nature, and how long dormant in him was that love of cruelty which the bound- 
less power he afterwards attained enabled him so monstrously to indulge. For no leas 
than five and twenty yean after his accession, we find recorded of him &t two instances 
of severity, and one w them a case 8dnTittin|r of justification.! It was not till he pre- 
tended to sovereignty orer the thoughts, the mward consciences of his subjects, and as- 
sumed a right to diapose of their souls, as well as their bodies, — it was not, in short, till 
he had tasted blood, as a bigot, that his true nature, as brute and tyrant fully broke out. 
Having now assumed to himself a sort of spiritual dictatorahip, and usurped, in his 

• Pole de Uniut .— 4)aoled by Turner, HiaL af Anry f^Iil- chap, zxvii. 
t Lelaod,— wlM refer* to Ir. Stat. 98tli Hen. Vlll., not printed. 

I The only Dermnt who, dnrlnf that period, had mflbred Ibr Crimea asaintt Uw etate, were Pole, earl of 
Suflblk, and italford, daks of BaekiBfhan. 
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own person, that priviles^ of infallibility against which he had rebelled, as claimed by 
the pope, Henry proceeded to frame and promolgate a formulary of faith for his whole 
kingdom, which, instead of being submitted to the boasted tribunal of private judgment, 
was ordered to be adopted by all implicitly, under pain of tortures and death. 

The kind's position, in thus holding supremacy over two rival creeds, from both of 
which he himself materially dissented, and such as entirely suited his tastes, both as dis- 
putant and persecutor; and even enabled him, as in the case of the wretched Lambert, — 
with whom he condescended to hold a public disputation,-— first, to browbeat his trembling 
antagonist in argument, and then to complete the triumph by casting him into the 
flames. The penal power was, indeed, in his hands, a double-edged sword, for whose 
frightful sweep his complaisant legislators had provided victims from both religiona For, 
as all who denied the king's supremacy were declared traitors, and all who rejected the 
papal creed were pronounced heretics, the freest scope was afibrded to cruelty for the 
alternate indulgence of its tastes, whether in hanging conscientious catholics for treason, 
or sending protestants to perish in the flames for heresy. On one occasion, singled out 
of many, the horrible fruits of this policy were strikingly exhibited. In the same cart 
were conveyed to execution three catholics and three protestants; the former, for deny- 
ing the king's supremacy, the latter, for denying the doctrine of transubstantiation. The 
catholics were hanged, drawn and quartered, the protestants burned. 

In the year 1539, the last of those spiritual ordinances by which Henry sought to coerce 
the very consciences of his subjects, made its appearance, in the form of an Act for abo- 
lishing diversity of opinions ; or, as it was called, — from the savage cruelty with which 
its enactments were enjoined, — the bloody Statute of the Six Articles. This violent law, 
by which almost all the principal catholic doctrines were enjoined peremptorily, under 

fain of death and forfeiture, was aimed, with ominous malignity, against those of the 
in^'s own ministers, who, while appearing to adopt so obsequiously all his views, were, 
he knew, secretly pledged disciples of the new German school of faith. Most amply, 
however, has this duplicity been avenged, by the lasting stain brought upon the menko- 
ries of those spiritual peers — Cranmer himself amongf the number — who, afiecting to be 
convinced by a speech which the king had delivered in the course of the debate, gave 
their assent to this arbitrary statute and the barbarous penalties by which it was en- 
forced.* There were only two among the prelates, Latimer and Shaxton, who had the 
courage to refuse their sanction to this sanguinary act.f 

While such, in ecclesiastical afilairs, was the odious policy of this monarch's reign, 
the spirit of its civil administration was no less subversive of all popular right and free- 
dom. By an act, unparalleled in servility, the parliament gave to the king's proclama- 
tion the same force as to a statute enacted by their own body; thus basely surrendering 
into the hands of the monarch the only stronghold of the nation's liberties 

Such, briefly sketched, were the leading events that marked the progress of the re- 
formed faith in England, during a few years preceding the period to which I have brought 
down the civil history of Ireland ; and I have been induced thus far to wander beyond 
the bounds of my prescribed task, in order, by bringing before the reader both pictures in 
juxta-position, to show how different was the course and character of the Reformation in 
the two countries. 

In articles entered into by the earl of Ossory, on receiving a grant from the crown in 
the year 1534, of the counties of Kilkenny, Waterford, and Tipperary, as well as of the 
territories of Ossory and Ormond, we find the first step taken by the king towards the 
enforcement of the reformed faith, in Ireland; one of the engagements then entered into 
by this earl having been to resist the usurped jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome.| In 
less than a fortnight from the date of these articles, the violent rebellion under lord 
Thomas f^tz Gerald broke out ; and amidst the general strife and confusion which then 
prevailed, little was thought of or done for the advancement of the new doctrines. It 
does not appear, indeed, that any strong measures for that object had been resorted to 
before the sprincf of the following year, when a writ was issued for the apprehension of 
Cromer, archbishop of Armagh, on a charge of treason ; that prelate having vehemently 
resisted the king's claim of spiritual supremacy, and laid a solemn curse upon all who 
should give their assent to the proposed change. 

* " Notwithstnnding my lord of Cantorbary, my lord of Ely, my lord of Saliibnry, my lords of WoroMter, 
Rochester, and St. Davyes, defended the contrary a long time, yet finally his bighnen confounded them ail 
with goodlie learning.*'— ^1$. cited hjf Lingard. 

t Hume. 

i ''Grant of the Kovernment of Kilkenny, Tipperary, Waterford. Omory. and Ormond, to Osaory, who tn- 
gages to anist Bkeffyngton and ihe kiof% deputy for the UaM being, to reduce Detmond and lo reiisi Uw 
Vopo.-State Paper, LXXll. 
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On the other hand, the cause of the now creed found a no less strenuous champion in 
George Browne, the archbishop of Dublin, who had been recently advanced to tiuit see, 
and was the first of the clergy in Ireland that declared in favour of the reformed faith. 
To him, as a member of the commission appointed to bring that realm to a due acknow- 
ledgment of the king's spiritual supremacy, was specially intrusted the management of 
this arduous task. But Browne's report of the results of his mission afforded no hope of 
any such assent to the royal creed as it had met with from the great mass of the Englisli 
people. His most effective opponent, Cromer, was a prelate whose ** gravity, learning, 
and sweetness of demeanour,'** had rendered him generally popular, and who had drawn 
to his own opinions, on this subject, most of the suffragans and clergy within his jurisdic- 
tion. Two messengers were accordingly despatched by them to Rx)me; and it was much 
feared by Browne and bis party that the pope on learning tho state of afiairs, would 
order O'Neill to oppose the projected changes.! 

Seeing no hope, therefore, from the church commission, Browne advised the calling of 
a parliament in Ireland, which, following the example of the Englisli legislature, should 
enforce by statute the general acknowlegement of the king's supremacy. In pursuance 
of this advice, a parliament was held the following year,| in the city of Dublin, and 
among the earliest measures submitted to it was an act for establishing the supremacy of 
the crown, or, as it was briefly styled, the Act of the Supreme Head.} It was also pro* 
posed to this parliament that there should be no appeals to Rome, on pain of prsmunire; 
that the clergy should pay first-fruits to the king, instead of to the pope, and that all who 
defended or asserted the authority of the bishop of Rome were subject to the penalty of 
praemunire. By another act, the twentieth part of the annual profits of all ecclesiastietl 
promotions were to be granted to the king, bis heirs and successors, for ever. 

These measures, in the course of their enactment, were opposed vehemently by the 
spiritual proctors,|| a class of men who had formerly been summoned to parliament only 
as counsellors, or assistants, without any voice or suffrage, but who had for some time as- 
sumed a right to vote as members of that body, and so much obstructed, at this crisis, the 
plans and measures of the reformers, that an act was passed, at a later period, declaring 
the proctors not^to be members of the body of parliament Owing to the ezertioas of 
this party in the commons, aided by the king's sergeant, Patrick Barnwell, the moasuro 
of the grant to the king of the twentieth part of the church revenues, spiritual and tem- 
poral, did not pass before the month of October, 1537.1 Another important measure, de- 
layed for several months by the same cause, was an act for the suppression of certain 
monasteries and religious houses comprised in a commission sent over, for that purpose, 
by the king. 

In the correspondence of tho lord deputy and council, at this period, we find an on- 
"Worthy intrigue disclosed, having for its object to obtain from Cromwell the advancement 
of Basnet, a staunch follower of the new doctrines, to the dignity of the dean of St. 
Patrick's cathedral.lT The minor details of the transaction come hardly within the range 
of regular history; but the fact that Cromwell, for the essential aid he lent to thisintrigue, 
by promoting Basnet to the deanery, received the sum of sixty pounds, shows that, even 
at that dawning hour of the reformed creed, a corrupt trafiic in spiritual patronage already 
prevailed among its promoters. 

In the month of January (1537) the parliament was again assembled ; but so perse- 
veringly did the proctors still continue their opposition, having now openly on their side 
the bishops and abbots, that little progress was made in any of the bills remaining to be 
disposed of; and even of those which the commons agreed to pass, some were afterwards 
thrown out by the upper house. In this manner, the bill for granting to the king the 
twentieth part of all ecclesiastical revenues, though passed by the house of commoDs, 
was rejected by the spiritual lords.^ It became necessary, therefore, again to prorogue 
tho parliament, and employ the recess in devising some remedy for this continued ob- 
struction in the way of their measures. 

• Ware's Hift. qftkt BUhofM. 

t '*Tlw common people of thia isle," says BrowiM, " are more lealous in tiieir blindoess than ihft sainta 
and martyrs were in truth at the bef inning of the gospel.. . . . It is feared O'Neill will be ordered bjr the bishop 
of Rome toopoKHn yoar lordishlp*s orders fjrom the king's highness, for the natives are much in numbers within 
his power."— Browne to Cram well, BarUian Jtiseei. vol. ▼. 

(A. D. 1536. 
The Lord Deputy and Ck)uncil of Ireland to Crumwell, State Papers, CXX VII. 
" Of which (proctore) Patrick Bernewell. the kinges serjaunt is con. pryncypail champion; who. and in 
efltet all his lynnge of tne Bernewells. have been gret doera and adherentes, pryvay counsaillors to the late 
erie of Kllda re."— Robert Cowley to Crunyrell, Bute Papere, CXLIX. 
IT The Lord Deputy and Council of Ireland to Crumwell. State Papere, CLXIV. 
** Gray and Brabaxon to Cramwell, Bute Papere. CLXVIII. 
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On being consulted, the king's council declared that the proctors had *' no voice in 
parliament,** and referred to entries on the rolls as proving that, even in cases where 
their assent or dissent was recorded, it was nut considered to be material, nor allowed 
any weight in the decision of the matters in question. In accordance with this opinion, 
an act was prepared to put down the " usurpation of proctors,*' which, on the re-aasem* 
bling of pariinmunt, was one of the first measured passed; and the refractory spirit which 
bad so long thwarted the plans of the government having been thus far got rid of, the act 
for the grant to the king of the twentieth part of the *• spirituality," as well as for the 
suppression of the religious houses, was without much difficulty carried. So welcome 
was this grant to Henry, with whom money was, at ail times, a pressing consideration, 
that, in a special letter addressed to the lords spiritual, he expressed bis acknowledg- 
ments for the gifl.* 

The position, at this juncture, of Browne, the archbishop of Dublin, was not a little 
arduous and trying ; for, as be had been the first of the clergy to embrace the Reforma- 
tion, so be continued to be almost the only one who took active steps for its advancement; 
and while, by the over-zeal of a fresh convert, he made himself odious to the party he 
had deserted, his self-sufficiency and assuming pomp made him no less offisnsive to those 
whose doctrines he had espoused. A letter addressed to him about this time (1537) by 
the king,t after charging bini with *' lightness in behaviour,** adds, — ** Such is the ela- 
tion of your mind, in pride, that, glorying in foolish ceremonies, and delighting in We 
tnd Us, all virtue and honesty is almost banished from you.** In replying to these 
heavy charges, which wear the appearance, it must be owned, of exaggeration, tbe arch- 
bishop sets forth his own spiritual services in "declaring to the people the only Gospel 
of Christ,** and inducing his hearers " utterly to despise the usurped power of the bishop 
of Rome.'* But the steps taken by him to advance the king's temporal interests, are 
those he dwells upon with the most emphasis and self-complacency ; reminding his 
majesty that be had been not only the first spiritual man that moved the twentieth part 
of fifst- fruits, but that he had promoted, as far as in him lay, the " like first-fruits of all 
monasteries, not before inotioncd.**| 

Between this prelate and lord Leonard Gray there occurred frequent and bitter dif- 
ferences, for which their variance on religious questions may be thought sufficiently to 
account But even with Staples, the bishop of Meath, the only prelate who joined in sop- 
fwrtiog the king's supremacy, this domineering archbishop could not bring himself 
amicably to agree. Who can wonder that the people of Ireland should have almost 
unanimously rejected a creed of which Henry Vilf. was the supreme head, and this 
most assuming and worldly minded prelate the earliest apostle ?^ So narrow, in fact, 
was the footing gained, at this time, by the new doctrines, even among the higher 
authorities of the Pale, that, with the exception of lord James Butler, the master of the 
rolls, the vice-treasurer, Brabazon, the archbishop of Dublin, and one or two others of 
little note, all the official personages constituting the government, including the lord 
deputy himself, remained still attached to the ancient faith. |{ 

The only test or symbol of the new orthodoxy required, as yet, from either ecclesias- 
tics or laymen, was the taking of the oath binding them to acknowledge the king's 
supremacy ; and it may be presumed that neither by the clergy nor laity was this sub- 
stitution of the supremacy of the crown for that of the pope considered as a changrc 
seriously affecting their faith, since almost all the native lords and clergy came forward, 
as we shall see presently, to confirm their allegiance by this form of oath. If, in place 
of a mere acknowledgment of the king's supremacy, — a claim, the extent of which 
neither tbe chiefs nor perhaps the clergy themselves clearly understood, — the renuncia- 
tion of some tenet or observance endeared and hallowed by old tradition and daily habit, 
had been demanded as the pledge of orthodoxy, the same tranquil submission would not 
have attended the first advances of the reformed creed. 

Without pausing, however, to consider what were the canses of Ireland's ezemptioD, 

* King Henry VIIT. to the Spiritual Lords of Ireland, State Papers, CC. 
t State Papers. CLXXIV. 

J: Archbishop Browne to King Henry VIII . 8. P. CLXXXVI. 
I The character given of this prelate by Staples, bishop of Meath, is, as far as wo can Judge, not o^er- 
oured:— " He now bostyih hyme self to ruell al the clergy under our soveran lord, and be bath gyvyne 
such a tast uf hys good demeanour as that every honest man is not only wery theroflT, but rekonyth that pryd 
and arrosance hath ravyshyd hyme from tberyght remembrance of hymeself/*— Bishop Staples to Bentlftger, 

D. P. (XyXXXIII. 

B " Excepte it lie the Arch<;by?chope of Dublyn. whiche dothe here in preching aett forlhe Godea worJe, 
with dew obedye nee to ther prynce. and my good lord Butler, the master of the rolles. Mr. Tliexaarar, and 
on or 3 more, wbiclie arc of smalle rcpyUcbons, here is ellys nftn, A'om tbe byeste. may abyde the lierync 
of hitt, spirituall, as they call them, nor temperali.**—Agard to Crumwell. S. P. CCXVIl. 
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hi this period, from that dra^ooningr process of conversion to which Eng^land was so 
brutally subjected, suffice it to say, that such, at this titne, was the comparative state of 
the two kingdoms; and that whatever of peace and religious tolerance these islands could 
boast had all taken refuge on the Irish shore. This very year, while the scaffolds of 
Bngland were reeking with Christain blood, and men were expiring, by a slow fire, with 
the words ** none but Christ, none but Christ,** upon their lips, not only were the azc, 
the faggot, and halter, left entirely without employ in Ireland, but the harshest punish- 
ment we find inflicted for religious offences, during thai period, was the commitment ot 
the delinquents to Dublin costle. Thus, a grey friar was imprisoned for having preached 
against the " breaking or pulling down of churches," and a like punishment was inflicted 
by Browne in two several cases; — the offender, in one instance, having been the sufllra- 
gan of the bishop of Meath, who, in a late sermon preached by him, had prayed, first, for 
the bishop of Rome, then for the emperor, and lastly, for the king, saying of the latter, 
** I pray God he never depart this world, until that he hath made amends."* The 
other offender committed by the archbishop was a prebendary of St. Patrick's, leoo* 
named Humphrey, who when performing service in his own church, had not only 
omitted to read the " Form of the Beads** (certain instructions for praying, drawn up by 
Browne himself,) but when his curate went up into the pulpit for that purpose, suddenly 
interrupted him, and began, with the choir, to sing high mass; and for this ofieoce 
against his formulary the archbishop sent him to prison.f 

While such are the stretches of power with which even this proud and contentious 
churchman appears to have been chargeable, the general forbearance of the civil authori- 
ties, during the whole, I may say, of this reign, from all violent means of enforcini^ the new 
creed, was even still more worthy of wonder and praise. The mixed composition, per- 
haps, of the present government, in which were brought together adherents of both the 
contending creeds, might have had some share in producing the tolerance and greneral 
tranquillity that now prevailed ; for, not merely was this balance of counsels in the 
governing body likely to lead to a middle and tolerant course, but a sort of security was 
thus aflR)rded to both the religious parties, that nothing violent, was likely to be attempted 
against either by a government counting as its most forward leaders such men as lord 
Butler and the lord Leonard Gray; the one a friend of the reforming archbishop, and a 
warm abettor of all his innovations; the other a known adherent of the ancient faith, 
having knelt publicly, as we have seen, hi one of his late circuits, before the statue of 
the blessed virgin at Trim.| 

Such mutual tolerance, on matters of belief, appears the more remarkable at this very 
crisis, when one of the principal objects of the league formed by 0*Donnell, 0*Neill, and 
the Geraldines, was supposed to be the defence of their country's creed against the inno- 
vations of the English reformers; and when it was believed that they were actually 
negotiating with foreign powers for a force to aid them in this desigm An event that 
occurred this year, about midsummer, conduced to strengthen such an impression. 
Among the papers of a Franciscan friar, who had been apprehended and committed to 
the castle of Dublin, was found a letter addressed to 0*Neill, and professing to be 
written by the bishop of Metz, in the name of the council of cardinals. The object of 
this letter was to exhort 0*NeilI, as he valued " the glory of the mother church, the 
honour of Sl Peter, and his own security,** to oppose himself to the spreading heresy. 
The writer inforoos him of an ancient prophecy of SL Laserian, an Irish archbishop of 
Cashel, which predicts that ** the church of Rome shall surely fall when the Catholie 
faith is once overthrown in Ireland ;** and accordingly exhorts him to '* animate the 
people of the Holy Island in this pious cause.**} The bearer of this letter— in which, 
among other marks of imposture, the prophecy is attributed to an archbishop of Cashel, 
of whom there is no trace in our annals — was on the point of being sent over prisoner to 
England, when he put an end to his life in Dublin castle. 

Early in the following year, two archbishops and eight bishops, afler hearing a 
sermon preached by the archbishop of Dublin, in support of the king^s supremacy, ^iJ^* 
and the "extinguishment** of the bishop of Rome, all took the oaths relating both ^^* 
to the succession and the supremacy.!) 



* ArehWibos Browne to Cmnwell. 8. P. OCXXV. 

t Id. S P. COXXVI. 

I In spoakinf of thii statoe, Brownn Myi, " Thar* foitbe a commen brawte amonges the Yriih men, that 
I aatoade to p(uke down Oor Lady ofTryme. with other plaoea of Pilgramacee, aa the Holy Croiae and aoueh 
like ; which in deade I never attempted, although my eoBaeienoe wolde right well aerve me to oppreeas avch 
ydollea."-8. P. CCXXXVl. 

i llarleian Mlicell. vol. v.— Cox. | The Council of Irelaad to Crumwell, State Papera, CCLXII. 
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Although the act for the suppremion of religious houses was passed in the year 1537, 
the appointment of a commiseion to carry it into effect did not take place till the present 
year; when following the course pursued in England, a form of inquiry was employed to 
usher in an act already determined upon, and the suppression of the religious hoiraes w«« 
quietly effected. In the mean while, the spoils expected from this harvest of rapine were 
already in fancy parcelled out among the great lords and officers of the Pale, both lay and 
spiritual. It had bt-en suggested, in the year 1537, that, to reward the services of lord 
James Butler, and his father, without farther encroachment on the king*s lands, a grant 
should be made to them of the monastery and lands of Duiske, together with some other 
march abbey, either in Kilkenny or Tipperary.* But this suggestion does not appear to 
have been carried into effect. The lord chancellor Alen endeavoured to secure for him- 
self the monastery of St. Thomas Court, near Dublin ;t but the site and circuit of that 
venerable abbey were granted, in the year 1543, to sir Thomas Brabazon, then vice-trea- 
surer, the ancestor of the earls of Meath. 

Equally unsuccessful was archbishop Browne, notwithstanding his zeal for the cause of 
reform, in endeavouring to secure for himself a share of this religious pUinder. On the 
first rumour of the coming of the commission, he wrote to request of lord Cromwell, that 
he would obtain for him a " very poor house of friars," as he describes it, named the New 
Abbey, — a "house of the obstinates' religion, which lay very commodious for him by Bally- 
more." This monoBtcry, however, hod already been given away, and,— still more pro- 
vokingly, in the eyes of the prelate, — had been bestowed upon an Irishman.^ He next 
endeavoured to obtain from Cromwell a grant of the nunnery of Grace Dieu, should that 
house be among the number of those suppressed. But here again his suit was fruitless; 
and after an ineffectual attempt to preserve it, this nunnery was suppressed, along with the 
rest, and its site and posscFsions granted, in the year 1541, to sir Patrick Barnwell, ances- 
tor of the lord Trimleston.} 

Some over-zealous Irish writers, unwilling to admit that so long an interval of peace 
and tolerance could have been enjoyed thus under a government almost entirely English, 
have brought forth one alleged instance of religious martyrdom, in the person of Dr. John 
Travers, an Irish secular priest, who published a book in defence of the papal supremacy. 
Had it been for writing this controversial work that capital punishment was inflicted 
on Travers, his right to the place he holds in the Irish martyrology could not have been 
questioned. But this was by no means the case: — he had taken a most active part in 
lord Thomas Fitz Gcrajd's rebellion, and it was for this offence that, having been tried 
and found guilty of treason, he wos executed nt Tyburn. || Such is the single alleged in- 
stance of severe punishment, on account of religion, which, even by those most desirous 
to fix such a charge on the Irish government, could be referred to during the whole of 
the thirteen years that elapsed from the first introduction of the reformed creed, to the 
last days of this reign. 

The notion prevailing at this time among the alarmists of the Pale, and since adopted 
by all our historians, that religion was a k-ading motive of the late league among the 
chiefs, appears to be but little sustained hy recorded facts. Had any great zeal for the 
interests of religion been fell, either within or without the Pale, there would have been, 
on both sides, more show of energy and character, but^ on neither much enjoyment of 
tolerance or peace. So little, indeed, did Henry's spiritual claims alarm the consciences 
of the native cliiefs', that, a year or two after, when entering into articles of submission, 
all the most eminent among them readily took the oath, acknowledging the king supreme 
head of the church. While thus, from pliancy of conscience, or, perhaps, mere ignorance 
of the nature of the pledge required from them, these lords contributed, by their easy 
submission, to prolong the tranquillity that now prevailed, the same object was, in like 
manner, ministered to by another large class of per^ns, — the unreformed clergy of the 

* Gray. &c. to CrumwpII. " As for the name nf honour of the eriedoroe of Ormond, it is not hortefull tbej 
have it ; but as for the landps. our advise is, the kin/; departc not wyth them. t>ut, in the lue thereof, f«ve 
them the abbaye of Duiike, with thapportenauno**. wych i« determined to be tiippresacHi/*— & P. CLXVill. 

t J- Alt>n to Crumwell. '-Conviderinff that I have no howse in Dublin to lie in. neither provirion to kevp 
oon hors ther for my s* If. that it would plese your lordship that I male have the moua»Utry of St. Tboina* 
Court to firme, wlierhy I nhnlhc the more able to serve the king, ond yit his grace nothing hindered of his 
profil.»^--^•ta!e PufK-ra. CH-LXVnr. 

I •• Where as 1 wrote unto your lordeschip for the obteyaement of a I'ery pnure hotim of friars, named the 
New Abbny. an home, of Uie ub.*tyiiateH r^iigion, which lay very commodious for me by Ballymore, to repairv 
unto in lyitw-* f)f nede; I nni clenediifpaichedof any pleasu'resthere. and the prof^itetlieireofgyven tomn Irish 
man ; so thni I :iin compt.d an unwurthie parsnn.''~8tate Papers, CCXX VI. He tlicn snliciu in the ■■■»« 
strain, for a grant ol the abbf>y of (trace Dieu. 

§ See. for parii< ulars of ihiii grant, ArrhilaH's Monast. Hihrm p. 218. 

\ Co.x — VVarcN IVrilera 
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Pale; who, when they found that by preachings in defence of the pope, they would incur 
the penalty of premunire, refrained from preaching altogrether, and gladly took refuge io 
the safe, though inglorious, policy of silence.* A similar course was pursued by the ill- 
fated lord Leonard Gray himself; and, accordingly, though known to be, in his heart, at- 
tached to the ancient doctrines, no charge against him on the score of religion appears in 
the articles upon which he was impeached. 

It may be thought that the frequent **hosting8*' of the lord deputy, throughout the king- 
dom, seem rather at variance with the picture of general quiet here presented. But it 
must be recollected, that these circuits, or progresses, were meant for the display, rather 
than the employment, of military force, — more as precautionary measures of police than 
as movements of actual warfare: and the bloodless result of most of the journeys of this 
description* under lord Gray, serves much to corroborate all that has been said of the state 
of peace that generally prevailed. 

Another striking proof of this fact may be found in the cessation, to a remarkable de- 
gree, of that petty warfare of the Irish septs among themselves, which had, from time im-. 
memorial, been the habit and curse of the land. The single exception, indeed, to the 
respite which, even in this respect, the whole kingdom now enjoyed, is found in the in- 
stance of an Anglo-Irish sept, the Geraldines, of whom, in a letter already cited, from the 
lord deputy to Cromwell, it is said, " the bastard Geraldines are, by the permission of Grod, 
killing one another." In general, however, there prevails in the public correspondence 
of this period, most ample testimony to the state of quiet which the whole country then 
could boasL Thus, in the year 1538, there occur such admissions, with respect to the 
state of the kingdom, as the following: — " We are at peace with all men, and they keep 
peace with us, as yet." — " We signify unto your majesty (say the lords of the council) 
that, thanks be to God and your highness, the land is at such stay and peace, at this 
season, as it hath not been these many years." But a still more satisfactory evidence of 
the existence and effects of this change is afforded by another official authority. — ** This 
country was in no such quiet these many years; for, throughout the land, in a manner, 
it is peace, both with English and Irish. I never did see, in my time, so great resort to 
the law as there is this term, which is a good sign of quiet and obedience."f 

The escape of young Gerald into France had removed the only common rallying-poiot 
or standard around which could be collected a sufficient number of male-contents to en- 
danger seriously the peace of the country. Shortly aAer this ^outh*s departure, lord 
Leonard Gray, who had long been entreating of the king permission to return to Eng- 
land, was granted a temporary recall, and sir William Brereton was appointed lord jus- 
tice during his absence.^ The mutual ill- will so long existing between the late 
deputy and the carl of Ormond, though for a short time apparently suppressed, had i^^ 
again broken out with fresh bitterness; and the enmity of Ormond to lord Leonard ^*^^" 
had found ready and sympathizing abettors in the lord chancellor Alen, and sir William 
Brabazon, the vice-treasurer. In the ominous summons, therefore, of these three per- 
sonages to confront him in England, Gray must have seen but too sure a foretoken of 
the disastrous fate that there awaited him. 

On the first rumour of Gray*s recall, indications of revolt had begun to show them- 
selves among the septs immediately bordering on the Pale.} The OToolcs of Wicklow 
had made a foray into the marches of Dublin, and the Cavanaghs a predatory inroad of 
the same kind into the county of Wexford. But, when not only this lord, but the earl of 
Ormond also, had sailed for England, the removal from the country of two such com* 
manders inspired a confidence in some of the more restless of the chiefs, which seemed, 
for a short time, to threaten disturbance to the public peace. A sudden incursion made 
by 0*Connor, for purposes of plunder, into Kildare,|| and suspected plots and some threats 
ening movements on the part of O'Neill, were the only grouuds as yet assigned for the 
apprehension that generally prevailed. 

It was clearly the policy of the new lord justicc*s government to make the worst of 
the state in which Gray had left the kingdom, in order, by bringing thus heavier odium 
upon his measures, to enhance proportionably their own merit in repairing the evils which 
he had caused. A desire to enter into negotiation having been intimated by O'Neill, tho 

* " So that now,** says an obMrver of thesweventii. " what for fbarthey have to preche their ould traditionp. 
and the little or no good-will thuy have to preche the veritie, all iaput to scileiire.'*— J. White to Crumwell, 
State Papeni.CCXII. 

t Ttiotnaa Alen to Crumwell, State Paper*, CCLVII. 

iKinv Henry VIII. to dray and Sir W. Brereton. & P. CCXCV. 
The Council of Ireland to Crumwell, Earl of E«8ez, & P. CCXCVII. 
" (3ebonor, noiwithatandinf his appointment of truce, ataone ma be perceived that tlie late lord depntie 
was paned the tea. on Tuyadale laat. hi* aonncfi and cumpany invaded the countie of Kildare."— Alen and 
Brabazon to the Carl of Eeaez, & P. CXY^I. 
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lord justice appointed a meeting with him at Carrick Bradogh, o plain on the borders of 
Dundalk. But the chief, fearing, for some reason not explained by him, to trust himself 
with any Englishman at that place, proposed that the parley between them should be 
held at the Narrow Water, near M*6enni8*s castle. Accordingly, a peace was there 
concluded with him to the same effect as that which, in the year 1535, he had made by 
indentures with sir William Skeffington."' But, in the present instance, we are furnished 
with proof that O^NeilTs voluntary pledges of peace were by no means sincere; as a 
letter, still extant, addressed to him by James V. of Scotland, shows that at this very 
time the chiefs secretary was at the Scottish court, negotiating with that mouarch.f 

Whatever hopes of aid from Scotland might have been counted upon by the Irish 
leaders, — and a close intercourse had long been held by them with that kingdom, — to 
the lord justice and council they spoke only the language of submission and peace. A 
general muster, however, of the respective forces of O'Donnell, O'Neill, 0*Brian, and 
the other leading Irish lords, having been appointed to take place at Fowre, in the west 
of Meath, the lord iustice assembled instantly a large army, comprising, in addition to 
the whole of the military power of the Pale, the attendance likewise of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, as well as of the judges, learned men, and priests; and at the head of this 
large and miscellaneous army, marched forth to the scene of the threatened congrees.| 
All that the chiefs professed, from the first, to have in view, in this general confederacy, 
was the holding a parley with the lord justice and council, and masing a peace such as 
would be likely to endure. But, when they now heard of the immense force the autho- 
rities of the Pale were bringing against them, and of the campaign of twenty days, for 
which they were victualled, the object of their own assemblage, whatever it might have 
been, was immediately abandoned, and none of them appeared at the plaee appointed. 
** Whereupon,'* says the lord justice, in relating the circumstance, ** we concluded to do 
some exploit;*' and, accordingly, they entered into O'Connor's country, and there, ^ en- 
camping in sundry places, destroying his habitations, corns, and fortlaces, as long as their 
victuals endured."} 

After this short interruption, our records continue to present^ through the remainder 
of Henry's reign, a scene of mutual reconciliation, tolerance, and peace. Instead of the 
hostility so long and preposterously kept alive between the crown and its Irish sub- 
jects, conciliatory advances were now, for the first time, and almost simultaneously, 
made by both ; and while the king, by a skilful distribution of honours and gifts, allured 
the principal Irish chieftains to his court, these lords* on their parts, showed even too 
courtier-like a compliance with all the conditions and pledges required of them in 
return. 

The earl of Desmond, who, like most of the other magnates of the Pale, had become 
identified, from habit and policy, with the native nobility of the land, was one of the first 
who now showed a disposition to sue for pardon and favour. In the month of 
^'t;^ April, an act of assassination had been committed, of which the brother of this 
lord, Maurice Fitz John, was the perpetrator; and James Fitz Maurice, the rival 
claimant of the earldom of Desmond, was the victim. || The immediate consequence of 
this daring murder — -and, therefore, liable to be supposed its motive — was the concentre- 
tion in James Fitz John, the present lord, of the whole title to the earldom. No suspi- 
cion, however, appears to have been entertained that he was at all accessory to the 
crime; and his now uncontested high station, added to the weight of his personal influ- 
ence, rendered the course likely to be taken by him an object of mueh speculation with 
both parties. One of the principal causes hitherto of his disaffection to the king's go- 
vernment had been the grudge borne by him to lord James Butler, now earl of Orniond, 
both on account of the ancient feud between their bloods, and also of the claim set up by 
Butler to the earldom of Desmond, in rightof his wife, the only daughter and heir general of 
the eleventh earl of that house. This jealous feeling had now subsided, it appears, on both 
sides; and so anxious was Ormond, whose zeal and activity in the public service never 
flagged, to draw his brother carl to allegiance, that, when on his way to a parley with 
O'Brtan, he so far trusted himself in Dcsmond^s power as to lodge two nights in his do- 
minion, fbr the purpose of endeavouring, as he says, to win him over " by familiarity and 

♦ Brereton to R<sf!x, S. P. CCCIT. 

\ Epi8tolic Jac. IV.. Jac. V.. cl Mariic, Hegum Scot. 

X Mathew King tn the Privy Council in England, S P. CCCX. See also Letter from Robert Ck>wley to tb) 
Duke of Norfolk, in Ellis'* Original Letten, vol. ii. Second Serie«, written evidently at thii time. 

$ I<ord Justice nnd Council to Henry VIII., 5 P. CCCXIV. The lord jnttice adds, aa if aurpriaed that this 
courM of proceedint; had not been agreeable to tiie chief, " Albeit he remaineth in bis eankerde maljoe and 
rankor, and so doo nil his confederates." 

|, The Caunrll of Ireland lo Henry VIII., 8. P. CCXCVI. 
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perauasion." But Desmond, though conscious of his own offences, and most anxious to 
obtain pardon, was yet unwilling to relinquish his amity with 0*Brian and others of the 
chiefs ; and declared that so strong were their confederacies, he could not, even if it was 
his wish, attempt to resist them. 

In the month of August, sir Antony Sentleger, the new lord deputy, reached Dublin ; and 
bis first report of the state of the country, addressed to the king soon afler his arrival, 
refers to the peaceful dispositions manifested by O'Connor, O'Neill, O'Donnell, and other 
northern chiefs; as well as by O'Brian, Desmond, and other great lords of the west. 
0*Donnell had previously written to the king, acknowledging bis spiritual supremacy, 
professing, in the humblest terms, repentance for his own ofiences, and suing earnestly 
for pardon.* By O'Neill, likewise, a respectful letter was addressed, in L^tin, to the 
monarch, accompanied by some gifts, which Henry graciously received.! Far less de- 
pendent in his tone than 0*Donnell, this chief, while professing himself disposed to pro^ 
fer submission to the king, complains of the grievous extortions practised by his deputies, 
as well as of their constant wars and forays, which render it impossible, he declares, for 
peace to exist in the kingdom. To O'Donnell the king readily granted pardon; but, in 
answering O'Neill, though considerate and gracious in his language, he gives him to 
understand that farther favours must all depend upon his own deserts; and, referring to 
a request made rather prematurely in O'Neill's letter, for the grant of some lands and 
ruined castles on the north coast, Henry iutimates, with no small address, that the favour 
solicited by him is rather postponed than refused.^ 

The reduction of the sept of the CavenaghSf) which had been begun some months before 
by the earl of Ormond, was now, under the auspices of the new lord deputy, carried more 
fully into effect. After wasting and burning their country for the apace of ten days, — 
the usual preliminary to Irish negotiation, — the invaders succeeded in bring Mac Mo- 
rough, the head of the Cavenaghs, to make his submission. Renouncing, on his own part, 
the title of Mac Morough, he engaged also, on the part of his sept, that they would never 
more, after that day, elect any one from among themselves to bear that title, or act as 
their ruler, excepting only his majesty the king, and such as he should appoint Mea- 
sures of a similar kind were then taken with the sons of O' Moore, who held the county 
of Ley; and also with several other petty chiefs, such as O'Doyne, O'Dempsey, and Mac 
Maurice, who had all been confederates with O'Connor, but were now detached from hie 
party. 

O Connor himself, whose restless spirit and near neighbourhood to the Pale had ren- 
dered him a thorn in the side of the English,|| was now the only native lord to whom 
hopes of favour had not been held forth. So much excluded was be from the royal 
grace, that, in a letter addressed by the king to the Irish council, be desires that on no 
account, unless from actual necessity, they should enter into any terms with him ; but 
rather, if possible, ** expel him utterly from his country:" the king adding, that in this 
case, he would not be unwilling to bestow that country upon Cahir O'Connor, the chiefB 
brother, on condition that he would " leave the Irish fashions," pay obedience to the Eng- 
lish laws, and conform himself and those under his rule to the manners and usages of 
the Pale.ir However willingly this chief would have continued bis harassing warfare, 
had he been seconded by the other great captains, his solitary defiance of the king^s govern- 
ment would, he knew, be entirely fruitless. Already, with the view of crushing him, the 
lord deputy had proclaimed a ** hosting " into his territory, with store of provisions for a 
campaign of fourteen days. O'Connor saw clearly, therefore, that the only way to pre- 
serve bis possessions, or even his life, was to follow the example of his fellow toparcba, 
and submit to the mercy of the crown. The news of his intention to profiler submiMton 
came the more welcome to the government, as saving the cost of the threatened expedi- 
tion, which the state of the exchequer at thia time but ill could bear.** The council oca- 

• SUM Papen. OCCIX. 

t 0*Neill to Kin* Henrjr VIII.. & P. OCCXIII. The •igoature of this letter it ai foljovfa :— ** Per me Capl- 
taoeum Oneyell, viruin in omniliaf f abdMum/* 

(State Papers, COCXXI. 
Tbia aept, or nation, inhabited Idrone, in the west part of Carlow. 
'* OcchoDor, root of all nii«cbief," aaya the lord Justice, in one of hisdespatcbee to the kinj.— Stal« Pmtrtt 
Cl'CXlV. 
ir state Papen. COCXIX. 
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seated, therefore, to accept his own proposition, which was, that he should fulfil his 
former covenants, as agreed upon by indentures; and shortly aflor, his principal adhe- 
rents, 0*Mulmoy, O'Mulloghlin, and Mac Geoghegan, made their submission in like 
manner.* 

In a parliament appointed to be held at the beginning of this year, but which did not 

meet till the 13th of June, an act was pas^, which had been suggested more than 

A^* once in the course of this reign, conferring on Henry and his successors the title 

"^ of king of Ireland. This measure was adopted in consequence of a notion said to 

be prevalent among the joatives, that the regal dominion of the kingdom of Ireland was 

vested in the pope for the time being; and that from him the king of England held the 

lordship of that realm. It was therefore hoped that Henry*s adoption of the royal title 

would disabuse the Irish chieflains of their error, and lead them to acknowledge with 

less hesitation his paramount dominion. * 

But there had now opened upon them a prospect, not merely of mercy, but of favours 
and honours, at the hands of royalty which wanted no farther inducement to draw them 
in that direction ; and, throughout the remaining years of this reign, little else is left to 
the historian than to pass in review the different chiefs who, with an almost lavish gene- 
rositv, were in the same breath pardoned and rewarded, and some of whose names still 
stand memorials of this truly princely policy, among the most shining and honourable 
titles of the Irish peerage. 

In the instance of a wild mountain chief, named Tirlogh 0*Toole, this course of poh'cy 
was attended with circumstances not unworthy of notice. The sept of the O'TooIes, 
whose territory bordered on the marches of Dublin, had been, to a greater degree than 
many even of the more powerful septs, a source of annoyance and terror to the English 
Pale. Occupying the mountainous parts of the county of Wicklow, their only habita- 
tions were the wood and the morass, their only fortresses, the deep glens and mountain- 
passes. The reigning chief, however, Tirlogh O'Toole, combined with the ferocity of a 
border ravager much of that generous sense of honour by which the rude heroes of chi- 
valry were distinguished ; and, on one occasion, when all the great Irish lords, 0*Neill, 
0*DonneIl, 0*Connor, and others, had leagued to invade the English Pale, Tirlogh sent 
word to the lord deputy, that, seeing the principal chiefs were now all combined against 
him, he, Tirlogh, thought it but fair to be on his side ; but, '* as soon as the others made 
peace, then would he alone make war with him.** This chivalrous promise the chief 
fiiithfully kept; nor was it till 0*Donnell, 0*Neill, and others, had made their submission 
and withdrawn, that Tirlogh, summoning forth his wild followers from their mountain- 
holds, renewed, fiercely as before, his harassing inroads on the English borders.! 

Even to this rude and houseless warrior, the conciliatory influence of the royal policy 
had now found its way. Requesting a parley with the lord deputy, he asked for permis- 
sion to repair to England to see the king, '* of whom he had heard so much honour,*' and 
likewise to present to him an humble petition for some lands to which he laid claim. 
Wisely entering into what he knew to be the royal wishes, the lord deputy acceded to 
this request; supplied him with 20/. from his own purse towards his expenses, and gave 
him likewise a recommendatory letter to the duke of Norfolk, who was then universally 
regarded as the warm friend and patron of Irish interests. It was also suggested that 
the castle of Powerscourt, which stood upon a part of the lands claimed by this chief, 
should be granted to him by the king. 

The earl of Desmond, having at length consented to make his submission, acquainted 
the lord deputy and council that he was ready, on hostages being given, to repair to the 
borders of Cashel for that purpose. He had demanded that the earl of Ormond should 
be given in pledge for him ; but to this the lord deputy would not agree ; and the hos- 
tages whom he sent instead, were the archbishop of Dublin, the master of the ordnance, 
and his own brother. Among other articles of this submission, which was signed and 
sealed at sir Thomas Butler*s house, at Cahir, Desmond agreed to renounce, for himself 
and his heirs for ever, the singular privilege claimed by his ancestors, of never appearing 
at any parliament, nor entering into any walled town. To get rid of the variance be- 
tween him and Ormond respecting the title of the earldom of Desmond, it was agreed 

♦ The Council of Ireland to King Henry VIII., 8. P. CCCXXIII. 

t ^ And although it Rhall appear to your majesty that this Thirrolough is but a wretched petvon, and a man 
of DO grete power, neither having house to put his hedd in, nor yet money in kis purse to by him a garment, 
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restored to your bieghnes fovours, wherby he may be bound to serve yoar miJeaUe. as we tliiBka v«rely be 
woll do.^'-Tbe Lord I>eputy and Ck)UDcil to Henry VIII., 8. P. CCX^XXIX. ^ «7., msCs. 
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that a crofis-marriage shoald take place between their children ; and each bound himself 
to the other in the sum of 40002. to see this engagement performed. Both Sentleger and 
the lord chancellor then accompanied D^mond to the town of Kilmalloch, a place where 
no deputy of the king had set his foot for a hundred years before. Here the earl most 
hospitably entertained them, taking occasion, during the few days they passed with him, to 
give such able and valuable counsel for the reformation of Ireland, as filled these two lords 
with admiration; and in a letter to the king from Sentleger, recounting the transactions 




Prom Kilmalloch the lord deputy proceeded to the city of Limerick, and there, assisted 
by the earl of Ormond, held a mirley with 0*Brian, in order to prevail upon tliat chief to 
proffer his obedience.f But 0*Brian answered, that he must take more time to consult his 
Kinsmen and followers, adding, with a view of the matter somewhat more constitutional 
than Henry's ministers were accustomed to, that, ** although the captain of his nation, he 
was still but one man." The principal complaints he had now to make against the 
king's government were, that they prevented him from building his bridge across the 
Shimnon, and had likewise deprived him of all that authority over the natives inhabiting 
the eastern side of the river, which his predecessors had invariably exercised.^ To this 
the lord deputy answered, that rather than allow him to obtain either of these objects, he 
himself would continue at war with him as lon^ as it pleased the king to permit him. 

In the parliament that assembled at Dublin, m the month of June, there were prcsenty 
together with the earls of Ormond and Desmond, a great number of Anglo-Irish lords 
who had not, for many years before, attended in their places. Among these were the lord 
Barry, the lord Roche, the lord Fitz Maurice, and also lord Bermingham of Athenry. But a 
fiir more remarkable featureof this opening of the houses of parliament was the attendance 
there of the procurators, or attorneys, of O'Brian, and also, in their own proper persons, 
of the chie& Cavanagh, O'Moore, O'Reillv, Mac William, and others, to whom, to their 
great satisfaction, the speeches delivered by the lord chancellor and the speaker were in- 
terpreted by the earl of Ormond in their own language. On this occasion, too,— -as Sen- 
tleger, in describing to the kinff the ceremonies of the day, informs him,— O'Reilly, the 
chief of East Brefney, appeared in the dress which his majesty had ^ven him.} 

The bill conferring upon the monarch the title of king of Ireland was passed by both 
houses, with the most joyous unanimity ; and the Sunday following was a day of general 
reioicing. The lords and gentlemen all went in procession to St Patrick's churchy 
wnere a solemn mass was sung by the archbishop of Dublin : after which the act was 
proclaimed in the presence of 2000 persons, and a grand Te Dcum concluded the cere- 
mony. Still more to gratify the public feeling, the king issued a proclamation for a 
general pardon. ^ There were made in the city," says the lord deputy, ** great bonfires, 
wme was set in the streets, and there were great feastings in the house&''n 

About a fortnight before the date of these memorable transactions, lord Leonard Gray, 
the victim, uniustly as it appears, of an official cabal, was publicly executed, as & traitor, 
on Tower Hill. The recorded charges against him, at once numerous and firivolous, 
evince the desire, fkr more than the power, to substantiate actual guilt His family con- 
nexions, both with the Greraldines, and with some of the leading chiefi, bad given him 
a hold on the hearts of the Irish, which excited the jealousy doubtless of Ormond, and 
was one of the main sources of the hatred with which that lord so long pursued him* 
Even in the articles of accusation, Gray's popularity is made one of the leaoing charges; 
and it is alleffed against him, as an act degrading to his royal master, that be had passed 
through the heart of Thomond into Connaught, without any other guard than a single 
galloglass of O'Brian's, bearmg an axe before him. Another charge, founded evidently 
on mere surmise and rumour, shows sufficiently the spirit that actuated his accusers. 
It IS intimated, rather than alleged, that the king's artillery Imd been left by him at Gal- 
way, that it miffht be ready there fbr the bishop of Rome, or the Spaniards, in case they 
should land in uoee parts; and a report, it is added, was then prevalent, that cardinal 
Pole, young Gerald's nncle, was soon to arrive there with a large army.lF Such was the 

« Benttefw to Kiof Henry VIII.. 8. P. OCCXXXHT. 
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weak abeurd character of moat of the charges upon which this brave and active officer 
waa condemned to so unworthy a death.* 

But the gracious example set by the monarch had difiused a far more mild and liberal 
spirit through every branch of the administration; and the numerous candidates for 
court &vour that were now emerging from their long outlawed haunts found all a most 
TeadjT and zealous promoter of their several suits in the present popular lord deputy. 
To him, indeed, ana tiie council, appears to have been chiefly left the selection of those 
individual upon whom dignities and grants of lands were to be bestowed. Among the 
more humble requests transmitted through him, there are a few which, however homely 
in their nature, let in more light on the social condition of the Irish dynasts of that pe- 
riod than could ever be collected from such merely public events as form the whole and 
sole materials of our general history. Thus, we find a request made by Desmond, — ** the 
noblest man in all the realm,'* — that the king would provide him with robes to wear in 
parliament, and likewise with apparel for his daily use, ** whereof* " he hath great lack.** 
pentleger himself, who states the circumstance, hod already given this earl a fifown* 
jacket, doublet, hose, and other articles of dress, for which he was very thankful, and 
wore in all places where he accompanied the lord deputy .f For his want of means to 
provide these necessaries, Desmond accounted by the wasting wars in which he had been 
engaged. Mac Gilpatrick, also, who shortly afler was created baron of Upper Ossory, and 
O'Reilly, who was to be made viscount of Cavan, were provided, in like manner, with 
robes for parliament by tlie king ; while the chief 0*Rourke, who is described as ''a man 
somewhat gross, and not trained to repair unto his majesty,** made petition only for a 
suit of ordinary apparel. 

There is yet another incident worth mentioning, as showing curiously the state of 
society at that period. Two of the Geraldine lords of Munster, the lord Roche and the 
White Knight, having, by their constant quarrels and inroads, entirely wasted each 
other's territories, the king sent orders to the earl of Desmond to take them both into 
custody. They were accordingly, seized and imprisoned in Dublin castle, ^'where,** 
says the lord deputy, in stating the particulars to the king, " they now agree very well 
together, lying both in one bed ; although, before, they could not agree in a country of 
fort^ miles* lenc^th between them.** He adds, — " I purpose they shall there remain till 
their amity be better confirmed, and then, God willing, I intend to send them home free« 
apparelled like Englishmen ^ for at present they are in their saffron shirts aud kernoghe*s 
coata"t 

When to tliis picture of the life and manners of the higher ranks, of both races, at this 
period, we add that the great O'Neill himself was so unlettered as to be unable to write 
nis name,} there needs no farther or stronger evidence of the embruting efiTects of 
the policy of the Pale, and the sort of frightful retribution by which it debased as well 
the rulers as the ruled. 

Though the chie& had become, in general, so well disposed to the English crown, 
there were still two, and those the most powerful of the whole bodv, 0*Neill and 0*Don- 
■ell, who continued for some time, to hold ofi^; and no less] by their example than hy 
the mighty means of mischief wiiich they possessed, threatened to disturb the now dawn- 
ing prospects of peace. Such was the infiucnco, indeed, of those two dynasts, that it was 
thought unsafia to make any reduction in the king's army as long as they continued to 
withhold their submission. At lenprth, O'Donnell, who appears to have been led to adopt 
his course by feelings of friendship, as well as relationship, towards 0*Neillf|| announced 
his intention to give in his submission ; and even promised, should his brother chief not 
fbllow his example to assist the lord deputy against him. 

Afler some efibrts made in vain, as well by O'Donnell as the government to brin^ 

O'Neill to a parley, he was, at last, by the more efi^ective means of an inroad or two into 

his territory, induced to proffer obedience ; and, though he appears to have been but little 

^ j^ relied upon, yet so prompt was now the flow of royal favour in this direction, that 

1542! ^'!^ ^^^St i^ the following year, at Greenwich, created him earl of Tyrone, and 

his son, lord Duncannon. His own ambition had been to obtain the title of earl 

* Among these numerous items of charge, which amount in all to ninety, we find the fbllowinf , Toanded 
on the old Irish custom of gossipred : *' 20.— After this, was my said lord made gossope to Oneill, whiche in 
Ireland is the grettist friendship accepted amonges men.** 

Through the whole of these ninety articles of accusation, not a single aUasion is made to any aet of sacri- 
lege supposed to have been committed by Gray, either at Down, Oalway, or elsewhere; to that Ibr tbeao idle 
taws, repeated from historian to historian, no other authority ia to be found than the duU ttbi» fltaiiilliirat. 

t Sentleger to Henry VIII., & P. CCCXXXIV. 1 Id. & P. CCCXCiV. 

4 See O'Neiirs Submission, signed with hii mark, B. P. CXXILXXUL Alao Mtc GUpatrick% ligQed In Uie 
aame manner, 5. P. CCCXXXVI. 

U 0*DonneU'8 first wife was O'Neiirs sister. 
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of Ulster ; bnt this the king peremptorily refused, expressing his wonder that O'Neill 
who had so often and grievioasly offended, should think of askingr the name and honour 
of Ulster, one of the great earldoms of Christendom, and the king^s proper inheritance. 

The accession of 0*Donnell to the ranks of the loyal was bailed with welcome by 
the government; and, even before the adhesion of O'Neill, we find Cusacke, the speaker 
of the Irish house of commons, proudly boasting that, as lon^ as O'Brian, O'Donneli, Mac 
William, and the earl of Desmond, were true to the king, there was nothing to be feared 
fix>m all the rest of Ireland. 

A few particulars respecting O'Donneli, which occur in a letter from the lord deputy, 
would' lead us to conclude that, in point of civilization, he was somewhat advanced beyond 
the generality of his brother chiefs. In recommending that parliament robes should be be- 
stowed upon him, Sentleger adds that in other apparel he is better furnished than any 
other Irishman ; and then proceeds to describe his dress: — a coat of crimson velvet with 
aiglets of gold, twenty or thirtv pair ; over that, a great double cloak of crimson satin 
bordered with black velvet, and in his bonnet a feather set full of aiglets of gold. He 
was attended by his chaplain, a learned young man, brought up in France, for whom 
Sentleger, in the year 1544, asked and obtained of the king, the presentation to the 
bishopric of Elphin. O'DonnelFs wish was to be made earl of Sligo or of Tyrconnel; 
and the latter was the title granted, but not until the year 1603. 

To indulge farther in this sort of detail, respecting the numerous other objects of royal 
favour, who were selected for promotion and ennoblement from among the ancient lords 
of the land, would, however interesting, even in an historical point of view, usurp more 
Space than the prescribed limits of this work allow. I shall therefore enumerate briefly 
the names of the other chiefs and lords who were now selected as the primary materiau 
of an Anglo-Irish Peerage. Morough O'Brian, whose constant encroachments on the 
country eastward of the Shannon had kept the government of the Pale in continual alamit 
was created earl of Thomond for life, with the dignity of baron of Inchiquin descen- 
dible to his heirs male; while Donough, his nephew, as a reward for his unvarying -ik^ 
attachment to the English, was made baron of Ibrackan, and, af\er the decease of ^^ 
his uncle, earl of Thomond, for life. On another equally active chief, O'Connor, there 
had been, as early as the year 1537, some intention of bestowing the title of baron of 
Offiiley. But, though, at a later period, the king gave formally his assent to this grant, 
it Mras never carried into effect. 

Mac William Eighter, of Clanricarde, the captain of the Anglo-Irish clan of the De 
Burghs, had, on the deposition of the former Mac William by lord Leonard Gray, been 
raised to that name and seigniory, in his place. This lord was, by the natives, called 
Negan^ or the beheader, from his having constructed a mound of the heads of men slain 
in battle, and then covered it over with earth. On making his submission, early in the 
▼ear 1541, he had petitioned the crown for a grant, or rather restoration, of the earldom 
heretofore enjoyed by his familv ; and also a confirmation, by letters patent, of all the 
possessions which had descended to him by inheritance. It was supposed that he had 
nimself counted upon being made earl of Connaught ; but against this the council strongly 
gave their advice, reminding his majesty that the province of Connaught formed a fifth 
part of his Irish dominions. It was therefore fixed that he was to be created earl of 
Clanricarde, and baron of Dunkellin, while his fellow-chieflain and relative, Mac Gill 
Patrick, was to be made baron of Upper Ossory. 

Meanwhile O'Neill, who, although the last to tender his allegiance, was the very first 
to hasten to avail himself of its fruits, had set sail, accompanied by Hugh O'Cerval- 
Ian, bishop of Clogher, for England ; and waiting upon the king at Greenwich, 15^ 
made a surrender to him of all his territory, and agreed to renounce the name of ^^^^^ 
O'Neill. A few dajrs after, both name and estates were regranted to him, by letters pa^ 
tent, together with the title of earl of Tyrone.'^ 

In the following year, in the queen's closet at Greenwich, which was " richly hung 
with cloth of arras, and well strewed with rushes," for the occasion, took place the 
ceremony of creating O'Brian earl of Thomond, and conferring upon Mac Wil- ,^' 
Ham— or, as he had been styled since his submission, lord Fitz William— the ' 
name and honour of earl of Clanricarde. At the same time, Donough O'Brian, who 
was attended, as were probably all the other lords, by an interpreter, was made baron of 

• Henry Vni. to the Lord Depoty and Coaneil. After anDOunciiiff this ereation, the kinf adde :— " And 
for bia reward. We cave unto him a ebayne of tbreeecore poundee ana odde. We payed for bif robei, and th» 
charfea of hia ereation, thraaieore and fVve poundee tenne ahiilingef two peni, and We gave him in rcdy 
Boaey oon bnndreth poandei iterHng .^.^ P. CCXILXXXI. 
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Iteaekan. By a very thoughtfiil act of munificencet the kio^f granted aJw to each of 
theee noblemen a house and lands, near Dublin, for the keeping of their retinaes and 
horses, whenever they resorted thither to attend parliaments and councils.* 

There being, at the time of their visit to England, an almost total want of sterling 
money in Ireland, the lord deputy in providing them with the means of defraying their 
expenses, lent to O'Brian the sum of 1002. in half groata A similar loan« attended by 
circumstances yet more homely, was advanced to the lord of Tyrone. This chief, bein^ 
likewise in want of money, to defray the charges of his visit to court, was provided by 
Sentleger, who had himself borrowed the sum from merchants of Dublin, with 200 mar In 
sterling ; the debt to be repaid, according to the &shion of primitive timei^ in cattle to 
that amountt 

In allowing full credit to the English monarch for the mild and tolerant character of 
his policv towards Ireland, it must, at the same time, be recollected, that the fiicility with 
which all the great Irish leaders agreed to reject the pope's supremacy, and acknowledge 
the king their spiritual head, removed all grounds for any such sanguinary persecutioa 
as raged at the same period on the other side of the Channel. Not content with his for- 
mal renouncement of Rome, O'Brian, in a paper entitled " The Irishmen's Requests,**! 
demanded that ** there should be sent over some well-learned Irishmen, brought up in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, not being infected with the poison of Uie bishop of 
Rome, and that having been first approved by the king's majesty, they should then be 
sent to preach the word of God in Ireland." The Irish lords, too, following the example 
of the more cultivated grandees of England, readily allowed themselves to be consoled for 
whatever sacrifice they had made in deserting their ancient faith, by the rich share they 

Sined of the plunder which the confiscation of its venerable establishments afibrded.^ 
le of the requests made by O'Brian, previously to visiting the English court, was, that 
the ffrant he had received from the Irish council, of certain abbeys, lately suppressed, 
should be confirmed to him by the kin^, with the addition also of a grant of the house of 
Observants, at Ennis. To Donough O'Brian was given the abbey of Ellenegrane, a small 
island in the mouth of the Shannon, together with the moiety of the abbey of Clare ; and 
among the rewards of Mac Gill Patrick's new loyalty, were the house of the late friars 
of Haghevo and the suppressed monastery of Hagmacarte.|| 

But, whatever may be thought of the conduct and motives of those individual chtefs 
who were now so readily converted from rebels into apostates and courtiers, the wise 
policy of the government, in thus divertin<r into a safe and legitimate channel the wild 
ambition of such powerful subjects, and producing, by conciliation, a state of peace which 
force and repression had vainly for a^rcs endeavoured to effect, cannot be too highlv 

g raised, whether for its immediate efix^cts, or the lasting and salutary example it left 
ehind. Although to Henry himself, not merely as the source of all administrative au- 
thority, but as ever ready to afibrd his sanction to the liberal policy pursued in Ireland, 
no small share of the honour of that policy is due, undoubtedlv to Sentleger belongs the 
&r higher praise of originating this system of government, and continuinfif manfully, and 
even importunately, to press the adoption of it upon the king^ So much was he aware 
indeed, of the extent to which he presumed on the royal patience, that, after soliciting in 
one of his letters some favour' for Mac Gill Patrick, he adds, — **Thus do I always move 
▼our majesty to ^ve. I most humbly beseech you of pardon, for I verily trust that your 
highness shall win more obedience with these small gifts, than perchance hath been won 
before this time, with 10,000/. spent" The king himself, though yielding to most of 
these requests with a degree of ductility and thoughtful ness not observable m any other 
acts of his later years, yet deemed it necessary to restrain a little the liberality of his de- 
puty; and thus, in answering one of his letters, reproves the too ready ear lent by him to 
all sorts of suitors :—" Farther you shall understand, that we much marvel to see so many 
letters written from you in the recommendation of every man*s suit that will desire 

* "We have granted unto every of them, and their heircf masles, tumroe houie and peee of landt ncra 
Doblyn, for the keping of their hordes and traynes, at their rcpayre to our parlyanienta and eoanmUles.** — 
Benry VIII. to the Lord Deputy and Council, 8. P. CCCXCVI. 

t He hath prnxnysed I shall have kiene for the same, and for that haw sente his aonne and dyvene of your 
Rtynewe here to levie the same.— 5. P. CCCLXXCIV. 

I State Papers, CCCXCIII. 

6 On the subject of the destruction of the religious houses, there are many, of all creeds, who woald now 
Join with the cxcrllcnt I^rd Herbert in " complaining of the loss of io many stately churches, dedicated to 
God's service;" for " although.*' he adds, " tliey may have abused the veil of religion, yet was that monaati- 
cal life instituted according to the pious example of ancient Fathers, that they who fbond thannelvM unfit 
for the execution of worldly aflhirs (as many such there are) might in indi Toluntmry retireownt qiend Ihtir 
days in divine writings or meditations.— Aist. ^ the I4f$ ukd Mg% ^fHmrjf FTIJ. 

y Henry VIII. to the Lord Deputy, & P. CCCXCVI. 
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the flame. It (diall be well doee that, ere yea write, you ezamine whether it be ezpe- 
dieDt for 118 to mnt the suit or not** 

PreparatioDB Ming now on foot for a grand campaign in France, orders were sent by 
the king to the earl of Ormond, to furnish him speeoily with a small troop of kerns, 
or Iridi \ight infimtry, to assist in the sieves of Boulogne or Montreuil. Shortly ikaa 
before, this earl had been commanded by his majesty to raise and equip a force of 
9000 of these troops, whereof 1000 were to be sent immediately to the west marches of 
England, as well tor the defence of the English borders as for the annoyance of the Scots; 
while the remaining 2000 were to be kept in such readiness, as, ** upon short warnin^^,** 
to attend his royal person into France.'^ On considering, however, the danger of leavmg 
Ireland to the risk of invasion, without an adequate number of troops for her defence, the 
kin^ countermanded a part of Uiis force, and desired that 1000 only should be sent ; of 
which one half was to be forthwith despatched to the Pile of Fowdray, while the remain- 
der were all to be in readiness to join him at an hour's notice. The kerns destined to 
serve in France were placed under the command of two nephews of the earl of Ormond,t — 
lord Poor and Piers Butler ; the latter the second brother of the baron of Dunboynct Ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, every two kerns were attended by a page or boy, to 
bear their mantles, weapons, and victuals. 

The praises bestowed on the gallant behaviour of this Irish corps, at the siege of Bou- 
logne, may safely be credited, even though we should reject some of those marvelloos 
stories with which the chronicler of this part of our history has laboured to enliven his 
task. According to this authority, such were the wild feats of courage performed by these 
kerns, that the French, astonished, sent an ambassador to inquire of Henry ** whether he 
had brought with him men or devils." 

It was not till the following year that the services of the Irish were required in the war 
against ScoUand. A larfi^e army having been then collected on the Scottish bor- 
ders, under the command of the earl ofUertford, it was intended that, while this -u^a^ 
nobleman invaded Scotland by land, there should be, at the same time, a naval de- ^^ 
scent on the western coast To attain this latter object, the earl of Lennox, who had 
lately deserted the cause of his own country, and joined the English banner, entered into 
negotiations with Donald, the lord of the Isles; and this insular prince, agreeing readily 
to the terms proposed to him, passed over to Knockfergus, with a fleet of 180 galleys, 
having on board 4000 men. 

Lennox himself, however, was still absent with the English army in Scotland; nor was 
it till late in the present year, that, seeinsr some hopes of oeing able to recover the castle 
of Dumbarton, he hastened to Ireland to take the command of the force provided for that ob- 
ject} Constant rumours of the return of Gerald, with foreign aid, fiad difibsed excite- 
ment throughout the kingdom, and kept the firovemment in a state of watchfiilness and 
alarm. In the month of May, it was generally reported that Grerald was cominff with a 
large army, from the coast of Britany, and meant to land among the Mac Carthy^y Some 
time after, the rumour ran that an expedition was then preparing at Brest, to convey the 
young Geraldine, with a force of 15,000 ben, to the eountiy of his kinsman, 0*DoonelLT 
but an alarm, at a later period, to which even Sentleger attached some importance, ro» 
presented Scotland as the quarter from whence this invasion was to be attempted.** 

In the month of November, the squadron destined for the attack on Dumbarton set sail 
iirom Dublin, under the joint command of Lennox and Ormond ; and how new was soch 
an eflbrt to the Irish authorities may be judged from the language in which Sentleger 
speaks of it : — ** The thing is so rare, that there lacketh men of experience to set forth the 
same ; for we think, this 200 years, so many men were not embarked and victualled here 
for so long time." ft All we know of the farther course of this costly armament is, that 
the object for which it sailed had been wholly frustrated, before its arrival on the coast of 
Bcotlaiid, by the gross treache^ of Stirling, the constablc^t How soon, or to what port, 
it returned, neither the Scottish nor Irish records inform us. 

• TlM Trirj CkHiDcil ofEofland to Um Lord Juitioe and Coniieil of Ireland, 8. P. CCCCIII. 

OnnoDd to King H«Dry VIII., 8. P. COOCV. 

Bona of Jamefl, titalar Lord Danboyne, by Lady Joan Batltr, daagbter ofPiart, Earl oTOnnond. 

Sentleger to the Privy CouBdl in Aigland. & P. OOOCXXIV. 

Tbe Lord Jiutioo and Council to King Henry VIIL, & P. OOCCVU. 

r Same to Same. & P. COOCVIII. 
•* Sentlefer to the Connell of England, & P. OOOCXI. 
n Tbe Lord Deputy and Connell to King Henry VIIL. 8, P. OCCCZXVII. 
il Tftler, BiM, tfmtOmU, toL t. cliap. S. 
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WITH HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS; 

In Two handiome Volumes, bound in embowed dotb, or law sheep. 

COKTBITTS. 

Military Flogging — Qoeen Caroline— Libel on the Durham Cimgy — 
Dissertation on the Law of Libel— Commerce and ManiHactares — Agti- 
cultoral and M ano&etarinf Distress Army Estimates — Holy Alliance— 
Slafvry— Law Reform— Pteliamentuy neionn— >Edacatioo— Poor Laws 
— Scotch Pariiamentarr and Bori^h Reform — Scotch Hlarria^ and 
DiToree Bill — FistaHisnment of the liveipool Mechanic*s Institnte^— 
Speech on Henfral Rithts — Alhin of Ireland — Speech at the Grer 
lestiral — Chanfe of Ministry in 1834 — Bfviness of Parliament — Mal- 
treatment of the North AmenoB Cokmfef — Speech on the Chil *' ' 
Privilege of Pkriiament 



** The period emlvieed by these two TOtasMS extendi ever ■ spsee of thirty yeon, 
fton 1810 to 18M, a most excitisg period, durisf all of whkh Mr. Broof ham, or Loid 
Broiwhaai, played a moet dtstiafuiflMsd part; aad upon the eharacter and eTeats of 
which he exerted no mean inlhiooee. 

**Ia hricf. the hic«raphical lifaoMots whidi Mnd tonther the wltfeets to aUy 
handled in these Toluniea. isapari cosapactneeK, rtreofth, and heaotjr to the whole, 
aad the head of a ftmihr who introduces such woru to his sons and dao^uer^ 
sseeits to them an inheritance whkh waat sadiire to Iheoi iMr the whole period of 
t¥tttirnfm** ffktitnMt fnt§l{ijfmmr 

"Who does not deeire to p oee e i e all the epfwehes of tjiie Mat philanthropic en 
the snlt^et of the poot law*, the cducalioa of the peopto^ the law of libeU and other 
■■cat topicB of nnivoreal eonsennsent t In the two larfs Toloaee hofwo as, all these 
prood eibrts of hmnan leamlaff, genftos. and intellect, are ~ ~ 



beiof proeaded hy a histovlcal latrodnctioB of the occasion and drannstaacss nndsr 
which it was dsllrsred. Ho Eafllsh library will he complste withaot thsss votasMs.** 
— JVW Ytrk Otmwurtimi. 

"These roiuaMc conti .^, 

teristie, both ia manner aad matter, of thisjraat orifinal puiius. TIh ii 



These roiumec contain a mine of literary and pqUtleal wealth stroosly i 

J -^ . jn^gpei 

. . thovmht, which Is hsis dl^yod, and the storee of 

wiedom aad learning with which the Tokunes aboand, cannot Ihil to secare Ibr their 



thoTifbur, the maaUoeai of 



aoihk«r a mors ftiU apprsctettoa than hs hss in this coontiy sspsdally eaJoyed.**— 



THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY 

OF THE 

POPES OF ROME, 

DURING THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, 

BY I.EOPOI.P BANKE, 

rEorissom in tbi uxivxftsxTT or bzeltit; 

Translated firom the German hy Sarah Aosttn. In Two Yolames. 



** To the high qnaliflcationi of Motbond : 
and eandoor, with a constant rei b enoe to the 



irch, caislhl aeesragr, great fcimesB 

I sealas and spirit of each mceemlTe 

age. common to the hietorians of Gsmany, Mr. laahs nddi th« charm of a singularly 



lalas and sfdrit 
Idcid, terse and agreeable styte.**— Qucrfcrl^ JI«rjMi. 



.. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PPBLIBHBD BY LEA & BLANCHARD; 



THE WOEKS OF MBS. HEMANS, 

INCLUDING A MEMOIR BY HER SISTER, 

AND AN ESSAY ON HER GENIUS, BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

A Mw ud beaatifhl Editioii, printed on ane nipor, with a Portnit of 
the AntbaroH, landMnMlT boond in emboHed dolh, or in oalf and 
niorooco, extra, with filt edra, fbnning a beantifbl and appropriate preeent 
for Udiee ; in 7 toU. rojal r3nM». 

Thia ia the only eomplete edition of the worka of Bfra. Hemana, and 
conUina man/new poena, together with other mailer not embraced in anj 
other edition of her worka. 

" Of the poem of Mra. HentM it Is unneeeaurf for as to epeak. They have beea 
toe lone known, too mueb admired, and too widelj cirealated to need oveooimeB- 
daUoa ; bat we bmm ezpreee aratitade to the pabUeten for tlw elefaat end coaiplete 
manner in which thie edition is liiMd. and ezprvee the hope tbatit may be the life- 
side companion of all who love nature and a pare unalbetedexpreauon of the kindest 
aAction of a heart loftbaed with the para love which epringa Ikom tnie reUgioB.''— 



A Third Editloa of tlM Biography aBd Poetical RoauiiBs 

Of TBI LATE 

MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON, 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING; 
In One Volome, handaoroely boond in emboaaad dolh. 

** The Tolame here preeented i« very attractive. The Hofraphy by Inrinc derives 
a fraat interest from the aflbctionate dianity with which a mother, not unworthy of 
soch dsughters, Sfisms to have praeerved ihe leeord of the development of the powers 
of mind, and traces of character, of her gifted and Ikted child ; while the preee and 
poetical remains attest the taste and talent which a preauture grave snatched from 
the world.'*-JVbw rsr* ~ 



THE POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE 

LUCRETIA M. DAVIDSON, 

CoHeoCed aad AnaBged hf hew M&thBt^ 

WITH A BIOGRAPHY BY MISS SEDGWICK* 
In One handaoroe Volume, to match Inringr*t Biographj of Bfarfaret 

** We have read the contents of these volames with serene and sober delight. They 
possess a charm which, to us, is irresistible, and which forbids the intrusion of any 
other feeling than one of respect, of wonder, or of love. The pieces in the volume 
now befora as, (which is printed aad boand ia a style to eorreapoad with the Semains 
of Msrgaret,) are mostly tinctured with the hue of melancholy ; there are few of 
them that do not convey a BMiral; and many appear to have beea written under the 

dmijoaa" " - - - 



iaf uanee of serioas to presBie a and deep davotioaal feeliBga.**^ B s rtsw Omritr. 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT; 

A fine edition, in Six Volnmea, n^ 19now 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLISHED BY LEA St BLANCHAED; 



Wiishmgtm Ininf^s Works. 

A IVCW AND BEAtmftTL tDmOR OT 

m WORKS on WASIilNliTii IR W, 



BHBmACIV» 



TlM Sketch Book, Kalckertockef^ Ifow T«He, BneebrUfe 

Ran, Talei of a TniTellery The Coataest of 

Graaada, The Alhashia; 

Xh Clit SUj^sl #cMi 7ilams> Wtl s Itoiliifl iC t^ 0Bt|it. 



EaiAmitht W0dm 



mH^^mkm 



iltlf.telii* 



THE ROCKY MOTTNTAINS; 

OR SCENES, MeOENTS, AND ADVENTURES M TIE FAR WEST. 
With Two hige Mapt. laTiroTotMBW. 



ASTORIA; 



Or Aaec4otefl of aa Eaferpriie heyoaA the Reekr Moaatalas, 

In TWoTekmM. 



A HiarroRT of the ufe and votaqcs of 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; 

and corrected bjr the A athor. In Two Volomee, octAva 



THE CRAYON MISCELLANY; 

Containiof a Tour on tlie Pniriai, AbbaUtfM and Newetaad Abbej, La. 
genda of the Cooqneat of Spain. In Three Yolamea, 12 mo. 



THE BEAUTIES OF WASHINGTON IRVING; 

A mall vfAntae Ibr the pocket, needy done np in extra cloth. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PtTBLt'SHlip'BT CEa' &' ^t.AI^'C'H Afet)';'" 



DICKEN S'S WORKS COM PLETE. 
BARNABY RUDGE, 

V7ITB BOAKT SrAnTII-TTI. 11.1.11 BTKATIO MS, 



THll OLD OURIOSZTT SBOF, 

With manT additional llluitrationii, 

Cogrsvcd by Yimget, froin Deaigns bv Sibnoa, This cdilion conliina, ii 
■U, upwnrda of One Ilondred Illaelntioni, 



POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB< 



ri poRTY.piVE n 



OL!VER TWISTi 

0r riir VarfErfislSoii'is VrojtrrsB, 



With R new PrcracF 



THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 



SKETCHES, 

Illustrative of cvefj-dny Life and every-day People. 

nriTB T^VEVTT II.I.nSTBATIOWa. 

All (he aboTe worki are prinlcd on fiat paper^^Lhc Illuilrations on linted 
paper — and hindaomelj bound m emboBBcd cloth, to malcli. Eich work 
mar b« bid npanttelv- 

Cheap adiliani or iheic woiki, wjlhout plain*, are also published by Lcj 
and Btuchaid, and can be bad of all beokoellers. 



THE PIC-NIC PAPERS, 



SOLD BY ALL BOOESELLGRS. 



I 



PPBLI8HKD BY LEA fc BLANCHAED; 

A TEXT BOOK OF 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

With isilrooliant fer tin qiiiBtvlive analjui of MnMik, 
BY JOSHUA TRIMMER, F.QJS^ 

WITH TWt> BUVDBSD AV1> TWXZiVE IVIOOD OUni 

A hmdaniaa OottTo tolmiM, bound in wnbBMad doCh. 

This ia a systematic introduction to IGnoralogy, and Goology, admirably 
mlcttlatod to instnict tha atudant in thooe aoiances. The onanie iwnaina 
of tho varioM fennaliona are well iQnsCimted hj nnmemia ngnroa, whidi 
are drawn with crtat aocuracf . * 

THE BRIJDGEWATBR TREATISES ON THE POWER. WIS- 
DOM AND GOODNHBS OF GODyM maniftrted in ^eOwation. 
containii^ Bell, Chalmers, Kidd, Whewell, Front, Kirbf , Roget and 
Bttckland, with nnmeioiia engraringa, wood cata, and mapa. The 
whole aenea ferraa a beaatiliii set of booka, in 7 TohuMa, Sfo, to be had 
in handsome cloth or half bound with calf baeka and comers. 



The following Three Treatisea can be had aepaiatel j : 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. eouUered with reftrenoe to Na- 
tural TbeohwT, bf the Rer. Wm. Buekland, D. D., Canon of Chriat 
Church, and Reader in Geology and Mineralogjr in the Umreraitf of 
Oxford ; with nearly 100 copper-plates and la^ge coloured mapa ; a new 
edition, from the late London edition, with supplementary notea mid 
additional plates. 

ROGET9 ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY $ with 
nearly 500 wood cats, in two Tolumee ; eeooad Ameiiean edttioB. 

THE HISTORY. HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALB; 

hj Rot. Wm. Kirby, M. A., F. R. 8. ; illustrated by fuuaeimis oopper- 
plate engrayings. 

A POPULAR TREATISE ON 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Published under the auspices of the Society for the Promotion of 

Popular Instruction ; 

WITH HUatZROtrS "WOOD OXTTS, 

In One Volume, 13ma 



THE BOLLWRIGHT AND MILLEITS GUIDE. ByOUverE 

The Tenth Edition with Additions and Corrections, by the Prof< 

of Mechanics in the Franklin Institute of PeuneylTania ; and a Deecrip. 
tion of an Improred Merchant Fkmr Mill. With Engratinga. By C. 
dD O. Evana, Engineeia. 

This is a praotieal work, and has had a yery extended aale/ 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



paSLISHED BY LKA & BLABTCHARD; 



VHB ^ommmm am BSOIiAVOI «>at«nim Eliubelh of York, 
■unufflad Um Good Qiioen of Honrr Uio VIL, Uio 8ix QaoeM of 
Htnrr thi Via, and Qoeea Mtry ite Fini, Id 8 Tok., Iftno.* 

liORD BROUGHABPS HnTORICAL flKBTCHES OF 

WHO FJLOURI8HED DT THE TIME OF 



GEOBGE IU.^OoalMiiiiM Laid CbtflMm. LdrI North, Mr. Foi. 
Ifr. Bheiidui, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Guuniff, Mr. WUborfcroo, Mr. OitttM, 
WMbktttoo, Fmkiin, Charioo ConoU, Napokmi, TtOloymid, Lo- 
fcyotle, AC, 8 Tolt. Fouth edilioii. 

THE VlflTED IRlHHWBIfy tboir LiTOi imd Tinm bf R. R. BlMiden, 
M. D., anthor of TraTOIa in the Etmt, &c. ; in two folomes, ISmo. 

ROMANTIC BIOORAFRT OF THE AGE OF EUZABETH, 

or Sketches of life from the By-ways of History by the Benedictine 
Brathren of GloDdabugh. Edited by W. Cook Taylor, LL. D. ^. 
of Trinity Colktte, Dublin, author of "The Natum History of 
8ociety,"^in 8 Tolames, IZmo. 

UYES OF EMINENT LITBRARY AND flCIBNTIFIC MEN 
OF ITALY. By Mn. Shelley, Sir DsTid Brswiler, Janes Monifonery 
and others. ^Containioff Dante, Petrarch, Bocoudo, Lmrenso de 
Medici, Galileo, Tasso, olc, &c, 8 toIb. 

A MEMOIR OF THE UFE AND WRITINGS OF MRS. 
HEMANS. By her Sirter, MfB. Hoghes. 1 voL, 18Mi& 

THE MOflrr EflUNENT FRENCH WRITERS. B^ Mn. Shelley 

and others. Containing Eadne, Feneloo, Roosseau, Molidie, Cor- 

neile, dtc, &o. 8 toIs* 
SKETCHES OF CONSPICUOUS IJYING CHARACTERS OF 

FRANCE. Containing ThiMa, Chaateeabriand, Laffitte, Goiaol, La 

Martina, dtc, &c. Tranalated by R. M. Walsh. 

THE CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF 

LORD RROUGHAM, with a sketch of his Character. Two vols., 

royal 12mo. 
nOR CRITICAL AlVD MISCRLLANKOV8 WRI T ING S OF SIR 

BDWARD LTTT0N BCLWMR« Anthor of ** Pelham," " The 

Disowned," &c. 

LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By PraCTacker. of the Unifenity 

of Virginia ; 8 toIs., Sto. 
GEISLER^ TEXT BOOK OF BOCLBBIA8TICAL HISTORY. 

Translated from the third German editioD. By Francis Cunningham. 
3 vohk, 8vo. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE VALIDITY OF THE BRITISH 
CLAIM TO A RIGHT OF VISITATION AND SEARCH 

of American Teesels suspected to be engaged in the African Slave 
Trade. By Hennr Whei^n, LL. D^ Mnuster of the United States at 
the Court of Berlin. Author of " Elements of Inlematmnal Law," 
&e. In one Tolume. 

LOCKHARTV LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, a tee edition 
with a portrait, in 7 Tola., 18mo. 

THE COURT AND TIMBB OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 

edited with an introdnctinn, by Thomss Campbell, Esq., anthor of the 
Pleasures of Hope, The Life of Petrarch, dtc ; 8 toIs., 18mo. 

MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER CONTEMPORARIES, 

comprismg sketdies of abore one hundred of the meet eminent persons 
of her times, 8 tols., l8roo. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLISHED BY LEA A BLANCHARD; 

MRS. ELLIS'S TEMPERANCE TALES, or Hints to tlioM w| 

woM Mmka Home Happr, bf Mm. EUk, hto Mm Stklroor, Mtb 

of The Womoii of Bnglind. 4bc, &c Contuniiif— The Dengen < 

Dining Out, Confeiaone of a Muiec, Somerville Hall, The Riar 

Tide, The FaTourite Child, Fint Imp iea wene, and The MioiMei 

Familf , in 2 wo\., ISmo. 

" The teodencf of thia work ia one of the beat and noblest, and the aeeo 

and psfsons dsscribsd ars, in most instaneea it is beliered. Portraits, aimini 

aa it daea, at the corrsctioa of a too prsTalent Tice, that of intemperanoe, 

ia expected to command, amongst the serioas and thinking part of tl 

community, the same popularity that Pickwick and Humphray'a Cloi 

hare done in their peculiar circle/'— PnUufterv CireuUr. 

KEBLE'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoanhta in rerss, fcr Svndaya ai 
HoUdaya, throoghoot the year. The third edition, in one neat Tolnis 

THE CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every Sunday ai 
Holiday, compiled for the use of Psrochtal schools, first American fre 
the aecond London edition, adapted more espedallT to paatormi and d 
mastic teachinga; aamall pocket Tohime to match the ' Chriatian Yea 

BISHOP HEBER'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete ia one ne 
Tolame, to match * Keble'a Christian Year.' 

TALES AND SOUVENIRS OF A RESIDENCE IN EUROP! 
By the Lady of a distinguished Senator of Virginia. In one Tohus 
extra embossed cloth. 

THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS, OR MEMOIRS OF THE ROS 
a beautiful little rolume, with coloured plates, and handsomely done 
with gilt edges. 

THE SEN'HMENTS OF FLOWERS. OR THE LANGUAG 
OF FLORA. Embracing an account of nearly 900 different Flowi 
with their powera in Language. With coloured platea. A email vohuE 
emboeeed cloth, gilt edgea. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, with iUustrative Peetrj. '. 
which is now first added The Calendar of Flowera. Revised by t 
Editor of ' The Forget-Me-Not.' The sixth American edition, wj 
coloured plates. Handsomely done up in emboesed leather, gilt edgi 

THE YOUNG WIFE'S BOOK. A Manual of religious, moral, a 
domeatic dntiea. A email pocket volume. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND'S BOOK. A Manual of the duties, mor 
relinous, and domestic, jnpoeed by the relations of married life, 
email volume, to match ' The Young Wife's Book.' 

STORIES FOR VERY YOUNG CHILDREN, illuatrated by numi 
oua wood cuts, containinff Winter, Spring. Summer, and Autumn, 
Mrs. Marcet, author of Converaatioiia on Chemiatry. 

LAWS OF ETIQUETTE, OR RULES AND REFLECTIOI 
FOR CONDUCT IN SOCIETY. Bv a Gentleman. A an 
pocket volume. Many thouaands of which have been eold. 

ETIQUETTE FOR THE LADIES. With Hints on the Preaervatif 
Improvement, and Diaplay of Female Beauty. A email vi4iuiie 
match the Lawa of Etiquette. 

THE CANONS OF GOOD BREEDING; by the author of «1 
Laws of Etiquette ;* a small pocket volume in emboesed clodi. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLIBHED BV L8A & BLANCHaRD; 
A LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 

SELECT WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING, 

WITH A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 
B? BIB WALTEK flOOTT: 



ALSO, TO MATCH THE ABOVE, THE 

SELECT WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLET; 



With ■ Poilnit. Bound in One u Two Vclurnei, to mktdi FialdiDg. 

STANLEY THORN, 

BY HENRY COCKTON, 
intlxx of - VilenliDe Vol, Uw VoDtriloqaiat," da., irilh nuriMraui IUu» 



THB POKCBKAXlff TOIVXiRi 

OR NINE STORIES OF CHINA; 

Compiled from oiigiiui wmitoet \ with lUaatrationa. In One Volami. 

GUY FAWKES; 

OR, THE GUNPOWDER TREASON; 

AN HrSTORICAL ROMANCE. 

BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 

nOoe 



ROB OF TWE BOWL, A Legend of Si 



nigoei, bf the AtHhor t^' Bona 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 




PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANGHARD; 



WORKS FOR 



A nsw BDinON OF 

ABirorrS BUmEBITS of FHTSIGB, or HATIJRAIi FHl. 
JAMOWMYfGEMEMAL AlfO HEDICAIi. WrinMlbrunivenBl 
use, in plain, or non-technieal bngnage. Complete in 1 toI. Revised 
and corrected from the last English tditioo, with additions, by Isaac 
Hays, M. D. A work used exteoihrely in Tarious seminaries. 

HBRflCmBIM AffFROlf OMY» a new edldoo, with a prtAce. and a 
Series of Qoeslioos for the examinatioa of Biadms, with Engravings, 
by 8. C. Walkar, ia 1 vol., 12ma 

BREWSTBR^ OPTIGBy a Daw edition, with m tppeadii. and nnmsiMi 
cats, by Professor Bacbe, in 1 vol., ISrao. 

BUTLEira ATLAS OP ANdBNT GBOGRAFHT, consisting of 
21 coloured maps, with a oompletf seoentiMted index. 

BVTLERni GBDGRAFHIA CLAMICA, or the Applicatien ef 
Anoant Geography to the CIsshcs ; 4th Amaiican edition, with Ques- 
tions, 1 vol. 



Bolmar^s French Series. 

New editions of the following works, by A. Bobnar, forming in oonaec- 
tion with *' Bolmar's Levixac," a complete aeriea for the acquisition of the 
French language. 

A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDBED PERRnPS FABLEB» 

accompanfod by a iCey, eontalning the text, a Hterat and free transla- 
tion, arranged in such a tnaaner aa to point out the difference between 
the French and English idkran, dtc, in 1 vol., ISmo. 

A COLLECTION OP (X>LLOaUIAL PHRASBS^ an emy topic ' 
necessary to maintain eonversation, arranged under diflerent heads with 
numerous remarks on the peculiar pronunciation and usoa of various ' 
words ; the wh<rfe so dispoaad as considenbly to fc^*— *f tha aoquisi- ' 
tion of a corraet pronunciation of the French, 1 vol., Iftno. i 

LBS AVENTUREB DE TBLERAQVE FAR FBNELON9 in 1 

vol., 12mo., accompanied by a Key to the first eight boojis, in 1 vol, 
12nfio., containing like the Fables, the text, a Ikeiml and fraa tnnriatioQ, 
intended ae a aequel to the Fables. Either vohune aold aeparatoly. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, bolh regular and irnfiilar, in a aaU 

volume. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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